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PREFACE 


Thb  'baae  of  this  book  is  the  "  History  of  Presidential  Elec- 
tions," originally  pablished  in  18S4.  In  the  preparation  of 
that  'work  the  meagienesB  and  comparative  inaccessibility  of 
material  concerning  the  eariy  elections  made  the  cliapters  that 
deal  with  that  period  somevhet  barren.  Increasing  abundance 
of  material  and  greater  familiarity  with  the  political  history  of 
more  recent  times  caused  a  broadening  of  the  plan,  and  led  to 
the  result  that  the  later  chapters  of  the  original  ivork,  and  Etill 
more  the  chapters  added  in  subsequent  editions,  in  1888,  1892, 
and  1896,  were  much  more  than  a  history  of  the  elections, 

I  have  thought  that  the  usefulness  of  the  book  might  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  rewriting  a  lat^  part  of  it,  supplying 
deficiencies  by  a  more  diligent  search  for  and  study  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  presidency  in  the  early  days  of  the  gov- 
emment,  and  enriching  it  throughout  with  new  personul, 
explanatory,  and  other  enlightening  matter,  thus  making  the 
whole  work  QQiform  in  method.  This  has  enabled  me  to 
introduce  a  fuller  discussion  of  some  of  the  political  problems 
to  which  the  constitutional  provisions  regarding  the  presiden- 
tial office  have  given  rise.  More  impottsnt  still,  the  revision 
and  expansion  of  the  work  have  given  me  a  much-desired 
opportunity  to  modify  some  opinions  exprensed  in  the  original 
book  which  a  more  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  origv 
□&1  souioes  of  information  has  led  me  to  regard  as  not  well 
founded.  The  last  consideration  has  the  more  weight  in  view 
of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  the  hook  in  the  history  depart- 
ments of  our  colleges. 

The  chaugee  and  additions  here  noted  have  given  the  book 
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BO  much  greater  scope  than  it  had  in  its  fint  form,  that  k 
broader  title  seeina  nec«eaary.  If  it  be  urged  that  a  histoijr  at 
the  presidency  should  include  an  account  of  the  development 
of  the  presidential  ofBce,  and  of  the  successive  expansions  or 
limitations  of  the  President's  powers  and  duties,  the  reply  may 
be  made  that  there  has  been  no  such  development  to  record, 
since  the  office  is  now  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Washington, 
. —  neither  of  greater  nor  of  less  weight  in  the  government  than 
it  was  then. 

I  have  endeavored  to  collect  and  present  all  impoitent  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  presidency,  beginning  with  tbe  constitu- 
tional history  of  tbe  office,  covering  every  public  event  and 
discussion  which  bad  a  perceptible  influence  in  determining 
who  should  hold  the  office,  and  in  connection  therewith  to 
note  the  origin  and  sketch  the  history  of  all  political  parties, 
however  ephemeral,  that  rose  above  the  rank  of  a  local  faction, 
^d,  since  one  President  is  different  from  another,  I  have 
tried  to  show  wherein  and  in  what  manner  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  Presideute  have  afi'ect«d  the  course  of  public  events 
and  of  the  national  history. 

E.  8. 

BaOOKURK,   UASSACHrSBTTS,   Jolj,  ISOS. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESIDENCY 


THE  ELECTORAL  SYSTEM 

Thx  evolution  of  the  Gomtitation  of  1787  forms  one  of  the 
meet  intereeting  chapters  in  the  history  of  human  government. 
For  the  first  time,  the  repreeentatives  of  an  inchoate  nation, 
meeting  to  ordain,  and  establish  a  fundamental  law  for  them- 
Belves  and  their  posterity,  could  write  that  law  upon  tabula 
rata.  They  had  to  expunge  nothing, — to  abolish  no  old 
institutions,  to  violate  no  traditions,  to  lefonn  no  long-stand- 
ing abuses.  Their  task  was  not  made  easier  by  their  unex- 
ampled freedom  from  the  trammels  of  an.  established  order ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  thereby  rendered  more  difficult.  To  know 
what  b  not  liked  goes  far  toward  teaching  one  what  will  be 
liked.  The  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention  had  no 
indication  of  what  would  be  agreeable  to  those  for  whom  they 
acted.  Yet  they  proceeded,  first  to  draw  in  the  rough,  and 
afterward  to  fill  in  and  refine  the  detail,  of  a  constitution  that 
has  converted  the  nnoi^anized  communities  of  a  congeries  of 
mutually  repellant  States  into  a  united  nation,  nnder  a  govern- 
ment more  conservative  and  less  subject  to  change  than  that 
of  any  other  self-governing  people  in  the  world. 

Particularly  worthy  of  study  is  the  process  hy  which  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  to  be  created  was 
monlded,  as  the  perfect  statue  is  developed  from  the  rough 
block  of  marble.  By  successive  resolutions  the  convention 
determined  that  there  should  be  an  executive ;  consisting  of 
one  person;  holdit^;  ofGce  for  a  limited  period;  reeligible; 
elected ;  endowed  with  certain  powers.  The  Convention  hesitated 
upon  many  points ;  the  decisions  first  reached  were  not  always, 
not  even  usually,  final  Indeed,  almoet  every  feature  of  the  plan 
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ultimately  adopted  was  at  least  once  rejected,  after  full  debate. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  said,  after  a  full  study  of  the  debates,  that 
the  Gonvention  was  unduly  vacillating.  The  truth  is  that  it 
vas'B  series  of  independent  propositions  which  was  rejected  in 
all  these  cases,  but  that  when  they  were  combined  in  a  whole, 
the  scheme  became  that  toward  which  the  Gonvention  was  all 
the  time  working.  This  will  explain  why  Hamilton,  whose 
plan  of  a  government  was  widely  different  from  that  which 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Gouvention's  deliberations,  who,  in< 
deed,  had  but  little  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
could  without  great  inconsistency  become  a  defender  of  the 
Instrument  as  a  whole,  and  could  write :  *  "  The  mode  of  the 
appointment  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States  is 
almost  the  only  part  of  the  system  of  any  consequence  which 
has  escaped  without  some  censure,  or  which  has  received  the 
sl^htest  mark  of  approbation  from  its  opponents."  Kotwith- 
standing  this  statement,  which  was  strictly  trae,  it  is  now  to 
be  said  that  the  only  part  of  the  machinery  of  government, 
ordained  by  the  people  when  they  adopted  the  Constitution, 
that  has  Buffered  the  least  change  since  the  government  came 
into  being,  b  the  article  which  then  gave  universal  satisfaction ; 
and  that  no  part  of  the  Conetitatiou  has  been  so  earnestly  and 
so  continuously  criticised  as  this  same  article,  already  once 
amended  to  remove  a  supposed  defect. 

The  plan  of  a  national  government  submitted  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  29th  of  May,  1787,  hy  Mr.  Edmund  Bandolph, 
provided  for  "  a  national  executive  to  be  chosen  hy  the  uaticmal 

l^islature  for  the  term  of  years,"  "  and  to  be  ineligible 

the  second  time."  Charles  Finckney  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  "that  the  executive  power  be  vested  in  a  'Piestdent  of 
the  United  States  of  America,'  which  shall  be  his  style;  and 
hia  title  shall  be  '  His  Excellency.'     He  shall  be  elected  for 

years,  and  shall  be  reSligible."   In  some  of  the  propositions 

made  during  the  early  days  of  the  Gonvention  the  proposed 
executive  was  styled  the  "  governor ;  "  but  it  was  a  mere  sug- 
gestion, resulting  from  the  fact  that  as  there  was  not,  and 
never  had  been,  a  model  from  which  to  copy  the  executive 
which  the  Convention  intended  to  create,  no  precedent  existed 
to  guide  them  in  giving  him  a  title.  The  first  question  was, 
Id  how  many  persons  should  the  executive  power  be  vested  ? 
One  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  three,  —  one  to  be  chosen 
1  FedtraUtl,  Ho.  ST. 
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(rom  the  Ifortb,  one  froni  the  Middle  States,  and  one  from  the 
South.  It  wsa  epeedil;^  detennined  that  there  ahould  be  a  sin- 
gle chief  m^iitrate,  aai  the  decision,  was  not  reopened  or  crit- 
icised afterward. 

The  questions  concerning  the  executive  department  of  the 
government  divided  tbemseWes  into  two  classes :  What  should 
be  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  President  7  and,  Hov  and  b; 
whom  should  he  be  chosen  ?  With  tlie  firat  class  we  have 
nothing  to  do,  save  incidentally.  To  understand  why  the  Con* 
vention  was  puizled,  and  why  it  changed  ito  mind,  apparently, 
so  often,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  briefly  what  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Convention  to  accomplish,  and  against  what  appre- 
hended evils  it  endeavored  to  guard.  It  was  one  of  the  guid- 
ing principles,  early  adopted  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  that  the 
legi^tive,  executive,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  separate  and  mutually  independent.  There 
were  two,  and  only  two,  natural  ways  of  selecting  the  Presi- 
dent: by  popular  vote,  and  by  the  national  legislature.  At 
no  time  was  the  proposition  of  a  popular  election  received  >. 
with  favor,  although  it  bad  the  support  of  powerful  advocates, 
particularly  of  Mr.  GouTerseui  Morris.  The  chief  objections 
urged  against  it  were  three :  the  great  advantage  this  method 
would  give  to  the  large  States  ;  the  probable  ignorance  of  the 
people  at  large  as'to  the  comparative  merits  of  candidates,  and 
the  ooneeqnent  likelihood  that  they  would  in  ail  cases  give  a 
preference  to  a  candidate  each  from  his  own  State ;  and  the 
general  incompetence  of  the  populace  to  decide  a  question  of 
such  moment.  Superficial  writers  are  responsible  for  a  popu-  ' 
lar  impression  that  the  third  of  these  reasons  was  the  control- 
ling one,  —  that  the  Convention  by  its  action  registered  its 
distrust  of  the  people,  that  if  the  members  had  felt  a  greater 
confidence  in  the  people,  the  decision  would  have  been  differ- 
ent. From  this  it  is  plausible  to  draw  an  ailment  that  the 
present  generation,  which  knows  that  the  people  may  be 
trusted,  should  introduce  the  popular  election.  In  truth,  a 
distrust  of  the  good  judgment  of  the  people  was  expressed  by 
one  roerober  only,  Colonel  Mason,  of  Virginia,  who  happens  to 
have  been  one  of  the  three  members  of  the  Convention  who 
did  not  sign  the  Constitution,'  in  the  often  quoted  remark 
that  it  would  be  "  as  unnatural  to  refer  the  proper  character 
for  chief  magistrate  to  the  people  ae  it  would  be  to  refer  a  trial 
1  Tbe  Dihcn  were  Bandoiph  lod  Qeny, 
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of  colors  to  a  blind  man."  On  the  other  band,  the  fear  of 
a^randisement  by  the  large  States  was  ever  present  as  a  con- 
trolling principle ;  for  unless  the  frame  of  government  were 
such  as  the  smaller  States  would  adopt,  tbe  Convention  must 
he  a  failure.  Tbe  consideration  that  the  public  characters  of 
the  country  were  not  generally  known,  save  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  their  homes,  was  also  potent,  and  was  foonded  npon 
a  real  condition. 

Yet  the  alternative,  an  election  by  ths  legislature,  was  equally 
objectionable  on  other  grounds.  To  require  that  the  Executive 
should  he  independent  of  tbe  law-making  power,  and  at  tbe 
J  same  time  to  give  the  election  to  the  legislature,  was  an  incon- 
sistency HO  glaring  as  to  shock  tbe  Convention  whenever  tbe 
clause  relating  to  the  choice  of  a  President  came  under  consid'- 
eration.  The  only  escape  from  it,  and  that  but  a  partial  one, 
was  to  forbid  the  reiilection  of  a  chief  magistrate,  — a  provision 
which,  as  was  pointed  out,  might  and  would  eometimes  exclude 
from  the  office  tbe  person  beet  fitted  to  exercise  it.  Tbe  pro- 
position to  avoid  these  difficulties  by  creating  a  body  of  elec- 
tors for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  choosing  a  President  was  made 
early  in  tbe  session.  On  the  2d  of  June,  James  Wilson  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  "  certain  districts  in  each  State 
which  should  appoint  electors  to  elect  outside  of  their  own 
body,"  The  objection  was  made  that,  inasmuch  as  the  most 
eminent  citizens  would  be  already  serving  as  senators,  repre- 
sentatives, and  State  governors,  the  choice  of  a  President 
would,  by  this  plan,  be  committed  to  a  body  of  inferior  men, 
ignorant  of  tbe  merits  of  citizens  in  all  parts  of  tbe  country, 
and  therefore  apt  to  vote  for  candidates  living  in  their  own 
State.  r>ealing  with  tbe  conditions  that  prevailed  in  their 
time,  —  a  dearth  of  men  capable  of  filling  so  many  new  posi- 
tions as  it  was  necessary  to  create,  and  an  absence  of  tbe 
means  by  which  information  regarding  public  men  and  public 
affairs  ia  now  disseminated,  —  they  were  right. 

The  statement  of  the  perplexities  by  which  the  Convention 
was  confronted  prepares  us  to  understand  the  frequent  reversal 
--^of  its  decisions.  The  first  resolution,  adopted  before  the  objec- 
^  tions  to  it  had  occurred  to  tbe  members,  was  that  tbe  Execu- 
tive should  be  chosen  by  tbe  legislature.  Then  Elbridge 
/^,  Gerry  brought  forward  a  suggestion  that  the  President  should 
be  elected  by  tbe  governors  of  the  States;  this  was  negatived. 
Hamilton's  plan  of  a  government,  offered  on  tbe  ISth  of  June, 
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wliich  Taa  oever  conudeied  by  the  Convention,  committed  the  , 
election  to  k  body  of  electors  to  ba  chosen  by  the  people,  by  ^ 
districts.  These  electors  were  to  meet,  those  for  each  Ststo 
within  that  State,  and  vote  not  only  for  a  Fresldent  of  the 
TJuitod  States,  bat  alao  for  two  "  second  electors."  A  m^ority 
of  all  the  "first  electors"  was  to  be  necessary  to  make  choice 
of  a  President.  Should  such  a  majority  not  be  obtained,  the 
"second  electors  "  were  to  meet  in  one  place,  be  presided  over 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  effect  a  choice. 

The  convoition  letamed  to  the  subject  of  t^e  Executive  on 
the  17tb  of  July,  and  after  a  debato  rejected  a  motion  that  he 
should  be  chosen  "  by  electors  appointed  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  Several  States."  On  the  19th  it  adopted  a  motion  in  almost 
the  identical  words  of  the  rejected  opposition :  "  to  be  chosea  / 
by  electors  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  legislatures  of  tha  ^ 
States."  The  question  as  to  the  length  of  the  President's  torm, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  reeligibility,  was  closely  involved  with 
the  consideratioa  of  the  body  to  which  he  was  to  owe  his  election. 
A  long  term  and  ineligibility  for  a  second  torm  were  both  mes- 
sures  to  insure  the  President's  independence  of  the  legislature. 
The  bugbeai  of  l^islative  tyranny  was  held  up  before  the  Con- 
vention almost  as  frequently  as  was  that  of  a  control  of  the 
government  by  the  larger  States.  Seven  years,  therefore,  was 
the  term  first  agreed  upon ;  and  the  question  of  ie€ligibility 
was  left  open.  After  the  second  vote,  above  noted,  commit- 
ting the  choice  to  independent  electors,  the  term  was  reduced 
to  six  years;  and  an  amendment  that  a  President- should  not 
hold  office  more  than  six  years  of  any  twelve  years  was  re- 
jected. This  was  on  the  19th  of  July.  The  next  day  the 
Convention  adopted  Mr.  Gierry's  proposition  regarding  the 
number  of  electors  :  Massachusetta,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
were  to  have  three  each ;  Connecticut,  New  York,  Kew  Jer- 
sey, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  two  each ; 
Bhode  Island,  Delaware,  and  Georgia,  one  each.  On  the  26th 
the  Convention  reverted  to  the  seven  years'  terra,  with  the 
provision  of  ineligibility  for  reelection.  Then,  on  the  same 
day,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five. 
The  committee  reported  a  draft  of  a  Constitution  on  the  6th  of 
Anguat.  The  article  relating  to  the  election  of  President  waa 
in  these  words :  — 

Abt.  X.,  SacT.  1.  The  executive  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  a  nngle  person.  His  style  shall  be  "  The  President  of 
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the  United  Stated  of  America ; "  and  his  title  shall  be  "  His  Excel- 
lency." He  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  legiBtatura.  He  ahall 
hold  his  office  during  Mven  years,  but  shall  not  be  elected  a  seo- 
ond  time. 

This  section,  which  combined  Mr.  Randolph's  and  Mr.  Finck- 
ney's  plans,  but  which  contained  no  trace  of  the  electoral  plan 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  was  the  basis  of  future  discussions. 
But  the  scheme  of  a  choice  by  the  legislature  vas  still  as 
objectionable  as  ever.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Hugh 
"Williamson  of  North  Carolina  made  a  suggestion  in  which  was 
the  germ  of  the  plan  ultimately  adopted.  He  proposed  to 
refer  the  election  to  popular  vote,  each  elector  to  rote  for 
three  persons,  and  the  choice  to  fall  on  him  who  obtained  a 
majority  of  all  the  persona  voting.  He  thought  this  would  be 
a  cure  for  the  evil  that  the  large  States  would  govern.  Qon- 
vemear  Morris  at  once  caught  up  the  idea,  but  suggested  that 
two  votes  only  be  allowed  to  electors,  and  that  it  be  provided 
that  one  at  least  of  the  two  should  not  be  given  to  a  citizen  of  , 
the  voter's  own  State.  Mr.  Hadisou  also  thought  that  some- 
thing valuable  might  be  made  of  Mr.  Williamson's  suggestion, 
vith  Mr.  Morris's  amendment.  He  advanced  the  idea  that 
the  second  beat  man  would  probably  be  the  first,  that  is,  a 
voter  would  place  a  citizen  of  his  own  State  first,  but  vonld 
give  his  second  vote  to  a  man  selected  on  account  of  his  fitneu 
for  the  place,  and  not  on  account  of  his  residence.  The  voter 
might  give  the  preference  to  a  local  candidate  in  the  hope  that 
he  would  get  a  majority ;  but  he  would  not  throw  away  his 
second  vote  also.  The  first  judgment  of  the  Convention  was 
against  the  proposition,  yet  it  was  defeated  by  one  majority 
J   only,  —  five  States  supporting  and  six  opposing  it. 

On  the  24th  of  August  the  question  of  the  Sxecutive  was 
again  considered.  The  Convention  rejected  a  proposition  by 
Mr.  Morris  to  refer  the  election  to  electors  chosen  by  the 
people  of  the  several  States,  and  also  a  moti(m  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  choeen  "  by  electors,"  It  rejected  moreover  a  plain 
election  by  the  people,  a  motion  to  give  to  each  State  one  vote 
for  President  (in  the  election  by  "the  legislature,"  which  in 
all  this  discussion  meant  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  and 
not  both  branches  of  Congress),  and  another  motion  that  when 
the  legislature  should  be  equally  divided  the  President  of  the 
Senate  should  have  the  casting  vote.  It  adopted  two  amend- 
tnents  to  the  section  quoted  above,  which   made   the  third 
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aentence  read  as  follows :  "  He  sltall  be  elected  by  joint  ballot 
by  tbe  legiBlatnre,  to  which  election  a  majority  of  the  rotes  of 
the  members  present  shall  be  required."  la  tbe  cUtise  as 
amended,  it  will  be  seen,  tbe  phrase  "  the  legislature  "  signifies 
both  branches. 

Up  to  this  point  no  proposition  had  been  made  to  appoint 
a  Vice-President.  On  Angnst  31  "the  questions  not  yet 
settled"  were  referred  toa  committee  of  eleven,  which  reportedi^y 
on  the  4tb  of  September,  a  scheme  for  tbe  election  of  the 
^Executive  radically  different  from  anythii^  that  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Convention,  —  as  different  as  the  report  of 
a  Congressional  committee  of  conference,  in  our  day,  some- 
times is  from  any  version  of  a  bill  passed  in  non-ooncnmnce 
submitted  to  it.  The  committee  proposed  to  strike  all  oat  of 
tbe  section  printed  above  after  the  woid  "  Excellency,"  and 
to  insert  tbe  following  provisions :  — 

Each  State  shall  appoint  in  snch  manner  as  its  legislature  may 
direct,  a  number  of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  eeuators 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Bepresentativea  to  which  the  State 
may  be  entitled  in  tbe  legislature.   (A) 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respectiye  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  State  with  themselves ;  and  they  shall  mt^e  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  nnmber  of  votes  for 
each,  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  seat  of  general  government,  directed  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  Tbe  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  that  house,  open  all 
the  certificates ;  and  the  votes  shall  then  and  there  be  counted.  (B) 
The  person  having  the  greatest  nnmber  of  votes  shall  be  President, 
if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  sncb  majority,  and  have 
an  equal  number  of  vol«a,  then  the  Senate  shall  choose  by  ballot 
one  of  them  for  President',  but  if  no  such  person  have  snch  ma- 
jority, then,  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall 
cbooce  by  ballot  the  President  And  iu  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  a  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  nnmber  of 
votes  shall  be  the  Vice-President ;  but  if  there  should  remain  two 
or  more  who  have  eqnal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them 
the  Yice-President. 

Tbe  legislature  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  and  assem- 
bling the  electors,  and  the  manner  of  certifying  and  transmitting 
their  votes. 

When  the  article  was  token  up  for  consideration  oa  the 
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following  da;,  September  5,  many  amendments  were  offered. 
Those  which  were  adopted  show  again  most  clearly  that  the 
Convention^  now  discerned  definitely  what  it  desired  to  ao- 
compliah,  and  that  it  could  move  directly  to  that  end.  At 
the  place  marked  (A)  a  provision  was  inserted  that  "  no  per- 
son shall  be  appointed  an  electoc  who  is  a  member  of  the  leg- 
islature of  the  United  States,  or  who  holda  any  of&ce  of  profit 
or  trust  under  the  United  States."  At  the  place  marked  (B) 
was  added  the  phrase,  "in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,"  —  an  important  clause,  in  that  it 
implies  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  was  to  count  the  eleo- 
toral  rote,  and  that  the  memben  of  the  two  houses  were  to 
be  present  as  witnesses  only.  The  word  "  immediately  "  was 
inserted  in  the  direction  to  the  Senate  to  choose  the  President 
in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  electors  to  give  a  majority  to  one 
person.  A  motion  to  commit  the  election  to  the  "legisla- 
ture" instead  of  to  the  Senate  was  rejected  by  seven  States 
against  three.  The  reason  for  this  vote  was  evidently  a  de- 
termination that  when  the  electors  did  not  effect  a  choice,  the 
result  should  be  determined  by  a  poll  of  States,  each  having 
an  equal  voice ;  for  when  Roger  Sherman  moved  that  the 
election  be  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  State 
to  have  one  vote,  the  motion  was  carried  by  ten  States  to  one. 
Then  it  was  suggested  that  inasmuch  as  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatives  constituted  a  quorum,  the  election 
might  be  carried,  when  the  members  of  three  large  States 
only  were  present,  by  a  vote  of  two  States  to  one.  Madison 
met  this  by  offering  an  amendment,  which  was  accepted,  pro- 
Tiding  that  when  the  House  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  President,  a  quorum  should  consist  of  a  member  or 
members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  should  be  necessary  to  effect  a  choice. 

Thus  all  the  points  of  objection  were  met,  and  the  scheme  as 
a  whole  was  regarded  with  almost  universal  satisfaction.  The 
whole  Constitution  was  referred  to  a  committee  "  to  revise  the 
style  and  urange  the  articles  agreed  to  by  the  House."  The 
committee,  appointed  on  the  Sth  of  September,  reported  on 
the  12th.  The  articles  were  "read,  debated  by  paragraphs, 
amended,  and  agreed  to,"  and  the  Convention  adjourned  on  the 
17th  of  September.  The  article,  as  finally  adopted  and  rati- 
fied, under  which  the  first  four  elections  were  held,  is,  in  full, 
as  follows :  — 
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Abt.  II.,  Sbct.  I.  The  exeentive  power  ahall  be  vested  in  a\ 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his 
office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice- 
Presidant,  chosen  for  the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows :  — 

Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such   manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  numtier  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  Dum- 
ber of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  maybe  enti-  , 
tied  in  the  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person   ' 
holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Onited  States,  shall 
be  appointed  an  elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shaU  not  be  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  thej  shall  make  a 
list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for 
each;  which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed, 
to  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  wtes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  vot«s  shall  be  the  President,  if  / 
such  number  be  a^majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed; and  if  theri~be  more  t^an  one  who  have  such  majority, 
Bnd  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  tiie  House  of  Represen- 
tatives shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  Presi- 
dent; andif  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the  five  highest 
on  t^e  list  the  said  House  shall  in  like  manner  choose  the  Presi- 
dent  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  repreaentAtion  from  each  State  'having  one  vote ;  a 
quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States,  and  a,  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of 
the  President,  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
of  the  electors  shall  be  the  Vice-President.  But  if  there  should 
remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice-President. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes ;  which  day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States. 

What  the  electoral  system  has  accomplished,  and  wherein 
it  hss  proved  more  or  less  defective,  may  be  learned  in  detail 
from  the  historical  events  narrated  in  subsequent  chapters.  It 
is  desirable,  nevertheless,  to  consider  in  this  place  the  general 
working  of  the  system,  and  it«  development  in  practice.  In 
the  first  place,  let  us  sea  how  far  it  has  fulfilled  the  purposes 
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and  expeotationa  of  the  fnmera  of  the  Conatitatian,  Ufa 
doubt  it  ia  unsafe  to  declare  in  predm  terms  what  thef 
intended  to  accomplisli  by  every  clause  and  word  of  the 
remarkable  iDstrument  they  left  for  the  use  of  their  country- 
mefi:  nor  is  it  juat  or  expedient  to  regard  their  work  as 
imperfect  in  those  parts  of  the  Constitution  wherein  later 
generations  have  departed  from  what  seems  to  have  been 
their  original  intention,  provided  the  modification,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  result  in  a 
workable  and  equitable  system.  Bearing  in  mind  these  pre- 
liminary cautions,  we  may  say  tliat  the  Convention  sought  to 
accomplish,  (1)  the  independence  of  the  Executive;  (2)  the 
choice  of  the  President  by  an  electorate  which  (a)  should  be 
intelligent,  and  free  to  choose  the  best,  and  (b)  should  not 
be  controlled  by  the  lai^  States;  (3)  that  in  the  event  of 
a  failure  of  the  electors  to  make  a  choice,  each  State  should 
have  an  equal  voice. 

The  first  of  the  abov»«nnmerated  objects  has  been  realized, 
although  at  one  time  it  seemed  to  be  defeated.  In  the  Chap- 
ter on  the  Convention  System  (XIV)  it  will  he  seen  how  the 
Congressional  Caucus  became  so  obvious  a  necessity  that  it 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  plainest  dictate  of  political 
wisdom  not  to  make  use  of  it ;  and  yet  it  was  directly  in  vio- 
lation of  the  principle  that  the  President  must  not  owe  his 
I  election  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government.  The 
national  convention  has  restored  to  the  President  as  large  a 
/  measure  of  independence  of  Congress  as  is  possible  under  any 
'  system.  So  long  as  the  strongest,  wisest,  and  best-informed 
pnblic  men  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  choice,  aa 
they  ought  to  have,  and  so  long  as  the  people  send  such  men 
to  Congress,  as  they  ought  to  do,  so  long  will  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  President  be  impossible ;  but  not  his  in- 
dependence of  Congiess  as  a  whole,  or  of  his  own  party  mem- 
bers in  Congress. 

The  most  difficult  requirement  was  that  the  electors  should 
be  free  agents,  and  qualified  to  make  a  wise  choice  by  acquaint- 
ance with  the  public  men  of  the  country.  In  the  strictest 
sense,  the  first  part  of  this  condition  was  not  realized  even  at 
the  earliest  elections.  There  was  no  second  where  Washington 
was  first ;  but  when  he  retired,  the  intelligence  of  the  electors 
needed  to  be  instructed..  It  was  many  years  before  acquaint- 
uice  with  pnblic  men  was  sufficiently  general  to  enable  all  the 
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States  to  appoint  electors  who  were  competent  to  judge  for 
themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  almoet  from  the  beginning, 
the  electors  have  boen  subject,  in  giving  their  votes,  to  a  moral 
atrees  bo  powerful  that  not  one  of  them  could  separate  himself 
from  hiB  fellows  and  vote  for  any  other  than  the  candidate  of 
hia  party,  without  being  held  guilty  of  luipardonable  political 
treachery.  The  intrigues  to  detach  Federal  electors  from 
Adams,  eight  years  only  after  the  Constitution  went  into 
effect,  and  the  absolute  unanimity  of  the  anti-Federal  electors 
in  support  of  both  Jefferson  and  Burr,  in  1800,  show  bow  i,y 
quickly  the  scheme  of  independent,  free-acting  electors  came  f 
to  naught.  Shall  we  say  that  it  is  eurprieing  that  the  sagacious  ' 
Btateemen  of  the  Convention  did  not  foresee  that  the  govern- 
ment they  were  instituting  would  be  a  government  by  party, 
and  that  the  success  of  parties  would  depend  as  much  on  their 
discipline  as  on  their  principles  ?  They  did  foresee  it.  Or 
rather,  they  feared,  as  some  of  them  expressed  it  in  debate, 
that  the  electors  would  be  influenced  and  controlled  in  their 
action  by  designing  men ;  and  they  hoped  only  that  the  votea.C) 
would  be  free, 

No  ai^ument  is  needed  to  prove  that  the  scbeme  of  the  - 
fathers  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  that  in  its  operation  it 
would  now  be  intolerable.     Were  electors  to  be  chosen  merely 
as  party  men,  uncommitted  to   any   candidates,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen.     Either  the  ehoice  of  these  candidates,    , 
after  the  appointment  of  electors,  would  he  made  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  would  be  attended  with  scandalous  intrigues, 
perhaps  with  corruption  ;  or,  the  election  of  a  President  would  G? 
be  thrown  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  occasionally, 
but  always.     The  most  casual  consideration  of  the  subject  will 
convince  every  thinking  man  that  the  system  we  have  is  far^ 
better  than  that  which  the  fathers  planned.     We  have,  in  the  1' 
convention  system,  a  device  which  substitutes  the  judgment  \ 
of  a  whole  party  for  that  of  the  individual  elector,  and  which-i 
enables  the  wishes  of  the  largest  party  to  be  carried  into  effect,  1 
instead  of  being  scattered  and  wasted.     The  new  system  may  1 
not,  does  not,  carry  out  the  exact  intention  of  the  Fathers,  but    . 
it  conforms  to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  ^^ 

Four  elections  only  were  held  under  the  provisions  of  the    |  ■. 
Constitution  as  ratified  by  the  States.     Then  a  change  was   , 
made,  in  order  to  meet  in  a  different  way  a  state  of  affairs 
which  the  Convention   had   foreseen.     The  circumstances  in 
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vhich  the  vill  of  the  Tictorious  party  was  nearly  frustrated  at 
ttie  election  of  1800-1801  are  fnlly  narrated  in  a  Bubsequent 
chaptei.  It  waa  to  prevent  a  recnrrence  of  the  Bcandal,  for  it 
was  a  scandal,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  iras  coDstitutiona], 
<  that  the  change  was  made.  Nevertheless  the  amendment  cast 
I  away  the  very  feature  vhich  induced  the  Convention  to 
entrust  the  choice  of  President  to  a  created  body  of  electors, 
I  and  which  was  to  make  it  certain  that  the  la^  States  should 
not  control.  Consequently,  it  seems  at  first  sight  illc^cal  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  ordaining  a  different  couise  of  pro- 
cedure, for  the  sole  reason  that  something  had  happened  which 
was  distinctly  foreseen  and  provided  for. 

It  seemed  both  illogical  and  unwise  to  Gonvemenr  Morris, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Unit«d  States  Senate 
from  New  York.'  The  twelfth  amendment  was  proposed  by 
New  York.  Mr.  Morris  voted  against  it,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Gepresentatives  was  first  defeated  by  his  vote. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Fresideut  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  of.  New  York,  dated  December  25,  1802,'  he  gives 
his  reasons  for  hia  vote,  three  in  number,  of  which  one  only  is 
pertinent.  The  evils  complained  of  were  foreseen  in  the 
Convention.  "  The  Convention  not  only  foresaw  that  a  scene 
might  take  place  similar  to  that  of  the  last  presidential  election, 
but  even  supposed  it  not  imposaihle  that  at  some  time  or  other, 
a  person  adrairHblj  fitted  for  the  office  of  President  might 
have  an  equal  vote  with  one  totally  unqualified,  and  that,  by 
the  predominance  of  faction  in  the  House  of  Pepresentatives, 
the  latter  might  be  preferred.  This,  which  is  the  greatest 
supposable  evil  of  the  present  mode,  was  calmly  examined, 
and  it  appeared  that  however  prejudicial  it  might  be  at  the 
present  moment,  a  useful  lesson  would  result  from  it  for  the 
future,  to  teach  contending  parties  the  importance  of  giving 
both  votes  to  men  fit  for  the  first  office,"  Mr.  Morris  was  a 
Federalist,  but  his  judgment  in  the  crisis  of  1801  had  been 
decidedly  against  the  course  pursued  by  the  members  of  bis 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Thus  he  had  seen  an 
example  of  that  which  he  characterizes  as  "  the  greatest  sup- 
piosable  evil  of  the  present  mode."  He  must  also  have  been 
aware  of  the  strenuous  efTorts  put  forth  by  men  of  his  own 
party  to  secure  for  Mr.  Pinckney  a  lai^er  electoral  vote  than 
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that  foT  Mr.  Adams,  in  the  year  preeeding  that  crisis.  That 
which  hs  calls  a  "  useful  leesoa  "  was  t^en,  and  has  at  aLmost 
ever;  auhsequeut  election  been  greatly  needed,  and  usually 
unheeded.  No  doubt,  if  a  patty  victorious  in  the  choice  of 
electors  were  always  liable  to  the  accident  of  having  to  submit 
to  aa  assemUy  politically  hostile  the  choice  between  its  two 
candidates  for  the  presidency,  the  nominations  would  be  more 
carefully  made.  But  it  is  clearly  evident  that,  with  the  aban- 
donment of  the  theory  of  independent  voting  by  electors,  and 
the  consequent  certainty  that  there  would  always  be  a  tie  be- 
tween two  candidates,  aud  aa  election  ultimately  by  the  House 
of  Bepreseu  datives,  the  change  made  after  the  Jefferson-Burr 
contest  was  a  wise  one. 

It  has  been  said  that  to  this  change  is  to  be  attributed  the  ' 
Bomi-d^radation  of  the  office  of  Vice-President.  In  support 
of  the  assertion  it  may  be  stated  with  truth  that  not  more  than 
two  or  three  candidates  for  Vice-President  of  all  parties,  dur- 
ing the  last  three  quarters  of  a  oentury,  have  been  men  who, 
at  the  time  of  tbeir  nomination,  had  even  been  suggested  as 
candidates  for  President.  Mr.  Tyler,  Mr.  Wheeler,  and  Mr. 
Hendricks  may  be  named  ;  is  there  a  fourth  ?  It  may  never- 
theless be  urged  that  under  the  original  system  there  surely 
would  have  been  au  evil  greater  than  the  choice  of  secoAd-rate 
men  for  the  vice-presidency.  Consider  what  would  have  hap- 
pened had  two  such  men  as  Clay  and  Webster  been  the  candi- 
dates, and  the  successful  candidates,  of  the  Whig  party,  in 
1840.  Beceiviug  au  equal  vote  from  the  electors,  the  House 
of  'Representatives  must  have  made  choice  between  them.  One 
of  the  two  would  have  gone  to  the  White  House ;  the  other 
would  have  been  condemned  to  the  obscurity  of  the  vice-presi- 
dency. One  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  situation  more  conducive 
to  intrigue  ou  the  part  of  both,  —  to  an  effort  of  the  successful 
man  to  retain  power  by  putting  down  his  rival,  of  the  unsuo- 
cessfultosuppknt  him.  This  consideration  alone, — and  others 
might  be  mentioned, — should  be  sufficient  to  reconcile  the 
country  to  the  change  that  resulted  from  the  tie  vote  between 
Jefferson  and  Burr. 

No  strong  movement  has  ever  been  made  to  substitute  a 
direct  popular  vote  for  the  existing  system.  The  suggestion 
ia  so  clearly  impracticable  that  a  discussion  of  ifa  merits 
is  useless.  A  three  fourths  vote  of  the  States  is  needed 
for  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution.     Under  the  present 
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sppoiiionment  there  are  fifteen  States  which  have  no  more 
than  two  members  eacli  in  the  House  of  ^presentatives.  One 
third  of  the  States,  then,  have  a  vastly  greater  power  in  de- 
termining who  shall  be  President  than  they  would  exercise 
under  the  system  of  popular  election.  Not  one  of  them  would 
give  its  consent  to  the  change.  Kor  has  there  ever  been  a 
time  in  our  history  when  the  number  of  small  States  which 
would  lose  political  power  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  pop- 
ular election  was  not  large  enough  to  foredoom  the  proposi- 

Numerous  have  been  the  su^estions  of  amendment  of  the 

Constitution  with  a  view  to  dispensing  with  the  machinery  of 
electors,  at  the  same  time  preserving  to  the  States  their  rela- 
tive weight  in  the  election.  The  leading  idea  iu  the  most  of 
them  ia  :  a  direct  vote  by  the  people  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  j  the  result  in  each  State  to  be  determined  by  & 
plurality;  the  candidates  who  receive  sncb  plurality  to  be 
credited  with  as  many  votes  from  that  State  as  the  electoral 
votes,  they  would  have  under  the  present  system.  The  sole 
practical  advantage  to  be  anticipated  from  any  of  these  propo- 
sitions is  relief  from  the  possibility  of  treachery  on  the  part  of 
men  designated  as  electors.  Kever  but  once  has  this  danger 
threatened.  A  complete  remedy,  roach  more  easily  applied 
than  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  is  the  election  of  men 
of  high  charactei  as  electors. 

The  language  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  the  counting  of 
the  votes  is  extremely  precise  up  to  the  point  of  designating 
by  whom  they  shall  be  counted.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
Bu^ested  itself  to  any  member  of  the  Convention  that  there 
might  be  a  controverted  election  in  any  State,  and  conse- 
quently that  authority  to  make  a  decision  should  be  lodged 
somewhere.  The  vagueness  of  the  direction  led  to  a  variation 
in  practice  at  the  early  elections,  as  will  be  observed  in  the 
account  of  each  election.  Gradually  Congress  asserted  ita 
right  to  make  the  count  and  to  determine  all  questions  arising. 
If  this  is  not  clearly  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution—  who  provided  merely  that  the  certificates  of  votes 
should  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  Congress  —  it  is  certainly 
safer  to  entrust  the  decision  to  the  two  Houses  than  to  "the 
discretion  of  one  man.  The  process  by  which  Congress  as- 
sumed the  power  will  be  most  conveniently  set  forth  in  the 
hietoi;  of  the  successive  elections. 
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The  tbeoi;  of  the  Constitution  undonbtedljr  is  that  the  «l«e- 
tore  are  officers  of  their  respective  States.  A^  such  the  method 
of  their  appointmeat  is  left  entirely  to  the  legislatures.  From 
the  beginning  there  was  a  marked  difference  in  the  States  in 
this  regard,  for  while  in  most  of  them  the  legielatttie  iteelf 
made  the  choice,  Bome  entrusted  the  election  to  the  people.  It 
will  be  aeon  from  what  follows  that  the  tendency  to  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  election  was  not  strong  at  first ;  but  in  Mon- 
roe's time  it  became  geuerA.  When  the  election  of  1S24  took 
place  three  fourths  of  the  State  legislatures  had  renounced  the 
privilege  of  appointment.  During  the  whole  period  prior  to 
1824  then  were  numerous  cases  of  the  resumption  of  ^e  right  ■ 
of  choice  directly,  by  the  legislatures  of  States  in  which  a 
political   advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  so  doing.     At  the 

.  election  of  1828,  in  Delaware  and  Bonth  Carolina  alone  were 
the  electors  choeen  by  legislature.  South  Carolina  clang  to 
that  method  of  appointment  until  the  civil  war.  Another 
change  in  the  mode  of  appointment  accompanied  or  followed 
that  just  mentioned.  Originally,  in  most  of  the  States  where 
the  popular  system  prevailed,  each  voter  cast  his  ballot  for 

■three  electors  —  two  for  the  State  at  large,  and  one  for  the  con- 
gressional district  in  which  he  resided.  But  politicians  soon 
discovered  that  the  weight  of  the  State's  influence  was  in- 
creased by  a  general  election  of  the  whole  number,  by  the  plan 
known  in  France  as  the  gcrvtin  de  lUte.  As  eoon  as  e  few  of 
the  Stales  had  adopted  this  method  it  was  necessary  for  the 
rest  to  do  the  same,  for  self-protection.  Maryland  was  the 
last  State  to  give  up  the  district  system,  which  she  did  after  ' 
tbe  election  of  1832.  Since  then  no  State  has  reverted  to  it, 
with  one  exception,  namely,  Michigan  in  1892.  The  party 
accidentally  in  power  adopted  this  device  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  dividing  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State,  which  it  bad 
no  hope  of  obtaining  upon  a  general  popular  vote.  It  is  in 
this  feature  that  the  electoral  plan  of  1787  fails  moet  conspic- 
uously. The  general  ticket  greatly  increases  the  power  of  the 
large  States.  Since  the  first  election  of  Jackson,  when  it 
became  the  usAial  rule  of  election,  no  President  has  been  chosen 
in  opposition  to  the  vote  of  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  but  four  in  opposition  to  the  vote  of  either  of  them. 
Kevertheleaa,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  general  result 
would  have  been  different  in  many  cases,  if  the  district  method 
of  election  had  prevailed  univeisadly.     Gerrymanderii^  mi|^t 
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effect  almost  u  much  u  the  general  ticket.  Inaamuch  as  the 
power  to  choose  between  the  district  and  the  genenl  ticket 
■yatem  rests  exclusively  with  the  legietetures,  and  since  the 
evil  —  whatevei  it  may  be  —  can  be  reached  by  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  only,  the  plan  adopted  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue in  use. 

Since  the  electors  of  President  and  Yiee-President  are  state 
officers,  whose  appointment  is  certified  by  the  governor ;  who 
meet,  discharge  their  one  duty,  and  adjourn,  within  the  State 
and  under  state  authority,  it  fc^ows  that  a  fraud  perpetrated 
with  the  connivance  of  the  chief  officers  of  a  State  is  subject 
to  no  effective  revision.  Unfortunately  there  have  been  too 
many  instances  of  subversion  of  the  will  of  the  people  by 
fraudulent  elections,  falsified  returns,  and  disfranchisement  of 
oitisens  by  rejection  of  their  legal  votes,  to  admit  of  this  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  fanciful  danger.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  from  the  time  of  the  Plaquemines  affair  in  1844  to  the 
present  time  there  have  been  few  presidential  elections  which 
are  not  believed  by  members  of  one  party  or  another  to  he 
tainted  with  electoral  frauds.  So  long  as  the  elections  an 
under  state  control  this  evil  is  beyond  remedy.  To  introduce 
the  system  of  popular  election  of  the  President  would  not  be  s 
cure,  even  in  appearance.  Moreover,  the  jealousy  and  alarm 
that  are  always  excited  by  every  proposition  to  put  eleotiona 
under  national  supervision,  render  the  only  possible  remedy 
wholly  impracticatJe.  Yet  it  needs  no  ai^^nment  to  prove  that 
fraud  which  gives  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  or  Nevada, 
the  largest  or  the  smallest  State,  to  electors  who  have  not  a 
plurality  of  votes,  and  by  so  doing  changes  the  result  of  the 
presidential  election,  entails  a  piditical  injury  not  merely  upon 
the  people  of  the  State  whose  vill  has  been  nullified,  but 
upon  the  whole  country.  The  ^noag  must  go  unpnnished 
and  unredressed,  because  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  acts  of 
state  authority.  There  was  no  apprehensioD  of  such  wrong 
when  the  Constitution  was  framed ;  but  it  has  been  suffered, 
repeatedly,  if  not  frequently.  In  1^6  a  complication  of  elec- 
toral disorders  and  controversies,  in  which  neither  party  was 
innocent,  brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  a  terrible  crisia 
It  would  be  sheer  optimism  to  believe  that  evils  equally  peril- 
oue  to  peace  will  not  occur  hereafter. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Bepublic  most  of  the  States  le- 
quired  election  to  all  of&ces  by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  when 
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no  candidate  had  man  than  a  plunlit;,  a  fresh  election  was  |, 
held,  and  repeated  until  a  minority  appeared.  At  that  time 
it  woold  have  been  thought  a'peril  to  the  Bepublic,  had  any 
candidate  for  President,  elected  undei  a  popular  system,  ob- 
tained the  office  supported  by  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
people.  It  is  needlese  to  repeat  that  the  framera  of  the 
Oonetitution  required  a  m^ority  of  electoral  votes,  represent- 
ing the  States  as  units  in  the  Federal  Union ;  or  failing  that^ 
a  m^ority  of  States  tapieaented  in  the  lower  House  of  Coa- 
gress.  In  practice  almost  every  President  since  Polk — the 
first  on  the  list  —  has  had  less  than  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes.  The  exceptions  are  Pierce,  Lincoln  (in  1864),  Grant  , 
at  both  his  elections,  and  McKinley.  Two  Presidents  entered  ' 
office  backed  by  less  than  a  plurality  of  popular  votes :  Hayes, 
and  Benjamin  Harrison.  Even  this  cannot  be  deemed  an 
argument  for  a  change  from  the  present  electoral  system, 
unless  we  are  to  abandon  altogether  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion by  States  and  adopt  that  of  election  by  a  plurality  of 
individuals. 

One  phase  of  the  practical  working  of  the  electoral  system 
should,  in  ooncluaion,  be  mentioned  and  examined.  It  is 
customary  for  the  newspapers,  after  each  election,  to  draw 
attention,  in  the  tone  of  an  alarmist,  to  the  fact  that  the 
change  of  a  certain  small  number  of  votes  from  one  candidate 
to  another  in  a  few  States,  would  have  given  the  election  to 
that  second  caudidat«.  The  successful  party  in  the  contest 
of  1896  affected,  to  an  unusual  degree,  to  regard  the  result 
as  a  narrow  esca^,  and  the  defeated  party  mourned  that  it 
missed  a  victory  by  so  small  a  margin.  Tet,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  McKinley  was  the  first  President  since  1872  to 
receive  a  clear  majori^  of  votes ;  and  he  also  had  a  larger 
electoral  majority  than  any  President  during  the  same  period, 
except  Mr.  Cleveland  at  his  second  election.  The  answer  to 
the  ever-repeated  arithmetical  speculation  is  that  the  votes 
never  do  have  a  tendency  to  redistribute  themselves  in  the 
way  suggested.  One  election  does  not  resemble  another ;  but 
the  tendency  in  one  State  at  any  given  election  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  in  other  States.  It  increases  the  ma- 
jority of  the  winning  party  in  its  own  States ;  it  carries  some 
States  over  to  the  opposition ;  it  reduces  majorities  in  the 
States  held  by  the  losing  party,  —  these  changes  ail  being, 
at  any  election,  in  the  same  direction.     It  appears  that  some- 
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thing  less  thaa  nineteen  tboussnd  votes  transferred  from 
McKinley  to  Bryan  in  the  States  of  California,  Delaware, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Oregon,  and  West  Virginia,  would  bava 
given  Bryan  the  election.  It  is  overlooked  that  five  of  tbo 
six  States  named  were  gained  by  the  Bepublicans  from  tha 
Democrats,  since  they  were  carried  by  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892 ; 
and  that  the  change  waa  a  part  of  the  movement  which  gave 
McKinley  hia  election.  It  would  have  required  a  change  of 
8772  votes  in  Indiana  to  transfer  that  State  from  the  Be- 
publican  to  the  Democratic  column.  Since  similar  causes 
produce  similar  effects,  we  must  suppose  that  in  other  States 
as  well  as  in  Indiana,  the  Bepublicana  would  have  lost  2,7 
per  cent,  of  their  vote,  and  the  Democrats  gained  2.9  per  cent. 
That  change  throughout  the  country  would  have  reduced 
McKinley's  plurality  by  about  360,000  votes.  Applying  to 
the  whole  country  the  proportional  change  needed  to  give  the 
vote  of  Delaware  to  Bryan,  the  position  of  the  two  candidates 
would  be  almost  exactly  reversed ;  Bryan  would  have  a  plu- 
rality of  more  than  600,000.  This  statement  suggests  strongly 
that  the  result  in  a  single  State  cannot  be  dissociated  from  the 
result  in  other  States.  It  is  interesting  as  an  arithmetical  fact 
that  twenty  thousand  voters,  carefully  located,  might  have  re- 
versed the  verdict  of  1896 ;  but  as  a  political  fact  it  is  value- 
less, and  has  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  electoral  system. 

Almost  identical  conditions,  it  may  also  be  observed,  are 
found  to  exist  at  every  election.  In  1892,  Mr.  Cleveland  had 
277  electoral  votes  to  145  for  Mr,  Harrison  —  a  larger  excess 
than  that  of  McKinley  over  Bryan  in  1896.  A  change  of 
36,000  votes  in  California,  Delaware,  Blinois,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  would  have  given  Harrison  226 
votes,  and  an  election.  In  1888  a  change  of  7300  votes  in 
New  York  alone  would  have  elected  Cleveland  over  Harrison. 
A  change  of  600  votes  in  New  York,  in  1884,  wonid  have 
elected  Blaine  over  Cleveland.  Garfield  might  have  been 
defeated  in  1880  by  the  loss  to  Hancock  of  10,517  votes  in 
New  York,  or  by  the  loss  of  11,462  votes  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  Oregon.  Hayes,  hut 
for  circumstances  favoricg  him,  might  have  been  replaced  by 
Tilden  without  the  loss  of  one  popular  vote.  A  study  of  the 
tables  of  popular  votes  in  the  following  pages  will  reveal  many 
sitnilar  facte,  evea  back  to  1836,  when  a  slight  change  in 
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Pennsylvania  would  baye  compelled  Van  Bnren  to  seek  his 
election  from  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  It  itppeare,  then, 
that  the  situation  in  1896  was  nothing  unusual,  nor  one  to 
give  the  victors  a  luguhrioua  thrill,  and  the  defeated  a  regretful 
sigh  for  what  might  have  beeu.  It  is  ordinarily  the  case  at 
every  election  that  some  precincts,  districts,  counties,  or  Slates 
are  carried  by  the  victorious  party  fay  narrow  margins  ;  and  it 
is  those  which  make  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 
That  the  same  thing  is  true  of  our  Presidential  elections  is  not 
a  good  ground  for  criticism  of  the  electoral  system. 

Summing  up  the  merits  and  faults  of  the  system  as  modified 
by  experience,  we  may  at  least  say  this :  that  it  has  almost  always 
resulted  in  giving  effect  to  the  popular  will,  as  well  as  to  the 
will  of  the  States  —  which  was  what  it  was  designed  to  do.  - 
The  restlessness  which  advocates  radical  change  in  any  institu- 
tion  that  has  turned  out  not  to  he  perfect,  without  due  consid- 
eration of  fresh  evils  that  may  be  introduced  by  the  reform, 
has  devised  many  substitutes  for  the  system  which  exiata.  Yet 
every  substantial  evil  that  has  been  experienced  under  the 
electoral  clauses  of  the  Constitution  was  introduced  by  politi- 
cians for  party  purposes,  and  might  be  cured  —  granting  the 
desire  to  cure  it  —  without  altering  these  clauses.  If  any 
scheme  can  be  presented  which  politicians  might  not  pervert, 
it  may  be  well  to  consider  it. 
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It  was  prOTided  by  the  Constitutioa  of  the  United  States 
that "  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  States  shall 
be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Conetitution  between 
the  States  bo  ratifying  the  same."  The  Constitution  was 
adopted  September  17,  17S7.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  it 
had  been  ratified  by  the  conventionB  of  three  States.  Two 
other  States  came  to  its  support  in  January,  1788,  one  in 
February,  one  in  April,  and  one  in  May,  bringing  the  number 
up  to  eight.  Kew  Hampshire  had  the  honor  of  giving  the 
ninth  vote,  which  made  the  Constitution  efiective,  on  June  ' 
21 ;  Yic^nia  followed  closely  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month ; 
and  New  York  yielded,  after  a  memorable  and  hitter  simple, 
on  July  26.  The  States  of  North  Carolina  and  Ithode  Island 
refused  their  assent  to  ths  Constitution,  and  adhered  to  the  re- 
fusal until  Congress  had  proposed  a  series  of  twelve  amend* 
ments,  ten  of  which  were  adopted.  Neither  of  the  two  States 
participated  in  the  first  election. 

The  Constitution  having  become  operative,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  in  obedience  both  to  the 
advice  of  the  Convention  of  1787  and  to  its  own  resolution,  to 
fix  the  time  when  the  new  government  should  come  into 
being.  A.  long  and  dieaty  diecussioD  as  to  the  place  where 
the  seat  of  government  should  be,  caused  a  needless  delay  ii) 
starting  the  machinery,  and,  as  will  Ije  seen  presently,  has 
resulted  in  a  sudden  stoppage  of  the  legislative  department  on 
a  fixed  day,  every  alternate  year,  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
was  not  until  September  13,  1788,  —  New  York  City  having 
at  last  been  chosen  as  the  temporary  seat  of  goveminent,  — 
that  a  resolution  was  passed,  reciting  in  a  preamble  that  a 
sufBcient  number  of  States  had  ratified  tbe  Constitution,  and 
directing  that  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  should 
be  appointed  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  1789,  that 
they  should  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  give  in  their 
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▼otos  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  February,  and  that  the  new 
Congrees  should  meet  in  Ifew  York  on  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March.  The  people  everywhere  bad  become  impatient  at  the 
tardy  action  of  Congress,  and  hailed  this  resolution  with  great 
Batisfaction, 

Nevertheless,  the  time  allowed  them  was  exceedingly  short. 
Daring  the  year  that  elapsed  between  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution  by  the  Convention,  and  the  snmmone  to  the  first 
political  action  under  it,  no  prepaiationa  whatever  bad  been 
made  for  an  election.  If  it  cannot  be  asserted  positively  that 
no  state  legislature  had  passed  a  law  providing  for  the  election 
of  Bepresentatives  and  the  appointment  of  electors,  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  just  referred  to,  it 
is  neverthelees  believed  that  this  is  the  fact  Indeed,  it  must 
have  seemed  to  most  people  futile  to  pass  laws  providing  for 
elections  under  a  Constitution  that  was  bitterly  opposed,  and 
that  might  never  go  into  effect.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if 
Congress  would  have  directed  the  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment in  the  nine  States  which  first  ratified  the  Constitution,  if 
Virginia  and  New  York  had  not  been  included  in  the  number. 

Even  in  these  days  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  a  period  of 
four  months  would  be  a  short  time  in  which  to  do  all  that  was 
to  be  done  between  September  13  and  January  7.  The  legis- 
latures were  to  be  summoned,  laws  were  to  be  passed  to 
provide  for  elections,  and  candidates  for  the  new  positions 
were  to  be  canvassed  and  chosen.  At  that  time  communi- 
cation was  slow.  Intelligence  of  the  resolution  of  Congress 
'would  hardly  reach  some  of  the  distant  state  capitals  in  two 
'weeks.  The  governor  must  then  issue  his  proclamation  sum- 
moning the  i^slature,  and  here  again  allowance  had  to  be 
made  both  for  the  slowness  of  mails  in  notifying  members  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  State,  and  for  the  time  they  must 
necessarily  consume  in  travelling  to  the  capital.  All  this  be- 
fore a  discussion,  perhaps  prolonged,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
electors  should  be  appointed ;  and,  if  it  should  be  determined 
to  give  the  people  the  privilege  of  choosing  them,  all  the  proT 
parations  for  a  popular  election.  It  seems  to  have  been  gener- 
ally inferred  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed,  that 
Congress  int«nded  that  the  legislatures  themselves  should 
make  the  choice.  "  It  is  evident,"  wrote  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent at  Philadelphia,  on  October  1,  1788,  "  that  Congress 
construe  the  Constitution  that  the  l^islatures  of  the  several 
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States,  not  the  people,  aie  to  chooee  &e  electan,  u  that  body 
luB  ordered  the  choice  of  said  electors  to  be  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  January,  and  their  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
President  four  weeks  later.  For  if  the  people,  as  hath  been 
asserted,  are  to  choose  the  electors,  is  it  possible  that  in  the 
large  States  of  Massacbusetts,  Virginia,  etc,  the  returns  can  be 
made  for  the  choice,  notice  given  to  the  persons  chosen,  and 
the  persons  thus  chosen  have  time  to  meet  together  in  the 
short  space  of  one  month?  Ko,  it  is  impossible,  and  can 
only  be  remedied  by  the  legislature,  who,  in  fact,  are  '  the 
States '  making  the  choice." 

In  fire  of  the  eleven  Stattss  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
election  the  governors  did  not  summon  the  legislature  in  time 
to  provide  for  an  election  by  the  people,  and  thus  they  virtu- 
ally required  the  legislature  to  make  the  appointment.  These 
States  were  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia.  The  proceedings  in  some  of  the  other 
States  were  interesting.  The  legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
assembled  on  the  6th  of  November  and  passed  an  act  for  the 
election  of  representatives  and  electors  on  the  third  Monday  in 
December  (the  15th).  The  people  were  to  bring  in  their  votes 
for  five  electors,  the  fall  number  to  which  the  State  was  en- 
titled. The  votes  were  to  he  returned  to  the  legislature,  which 
was  to  he  in  session  at  the  beginning  of  January  ;  "  and  the 
persons  having  a  majority  of  votes  shall,  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day of  January  nexl^  be  duly  appointed  and  declared  elected." 
In  case  the  whole  or  any  of  the  electors  should  not  be  chosen 
by  a  majority,  then  the  General  Court  was  to  chooee  as  many 
as  might  be  wanting,  from  double  that  number  of  the  candi- 
dates, having  the  highest  number  of  votes.  Ko  elector  le- 
eeived  a  majority,  and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  General  Court 
to  appoint  a  full  list.  The  law  bad  not  prescribed  the  method 
of  choice,  and  the  two  branches  bad  great  difficulty  in  coming 
to  terms.  The  Senate  claimed  equal  power  with  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  in  the  appointment;  the  House  insisted 
upon  a  joint  ballot.  The  contest  was  prolonged  far  into  the 
night,  the  House  stubbornly  refusing  to  admit  the  pretension 
of  the  Senate  to  a  full  negative  upon  its  action.  "  The  obser> 
vations  made  by  the  members  of  the  Senate,  relative  to  their 
prerogative,"  writes  one  reporter,  quoted  by  the  Hartford 
"Couiant,"  "were  pertinent,  manly,  and  firm  — those  of  the 
House,  ingenious,  deep,  and  well-digested."     It  is  not  easy  to 
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decide  between  two  seta  of  adjectives  bo  well  balanced,  which 
branch  of  the  General  Court  had  the  better  of  the  aTf;nnieat. 
Shortljr  befoie  midnight,  in  order  that  the  vote  of  the  State 
might  not  be  lost  to  Washington,  "  the  Great  American  Fa- 
bias,"  the  House  yielded,  with  a  protest  against  its  actioii 
being  regarded  as  a  precedent,  and  concurred  in  the  list  of 
electora  chosen  by  the  Senate.     They  were  all  Federalists. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  was 
not  unlike  that  of  New  Hampshire.  The  people  in  each  repre- 
sentatiTe  district  were  to  vote  for  two  persons,  inhabitants  of 
the  district.  From  the  two  persons  in  each  district  having 
the  highest  number  of  Totes  the  General  Court  chose  one ;  and 
it  abo  chose,  independently,  two  electors  at  large.  The  law 
prescribed  that  the  choice  should  be  by  joint  ballot. 

The  vote  of  New  York  was  lost.  The  two  branches  of  the 
legislature  fell  into  a  contest  almost  precisely  like  that  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  Assembly  was  willing  to  divide  the' electors 
with  the  Senate,  when  otjection  was  made  to  its  original  pro- 
position of  a  joint  ballot.  The  Senate  refused  to  agree  to  any 
plan  which  did  not  give  it  a  full  negative  upon  the  action  of 
the  Assembly.  The  time  for  action  was  wasted  in  hitter  con* 
tentlon.  New  York  was  not  enthusiastic  over  the  new  Con- 
stitution, and  many  members  of  the  legislature  were  rather 
glad  than  ebrry  that  the  deadlock  was  not  broken  until  the 
time  for  an  election  had  passed. 

Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  passed  laws  providing 
for  popular  elections,  which  took  place  without  great  excite^ 
ment.  Not  only  in  these  States,  but  in  Massachusetts  and 
Wew  Hampshire,  the  vote  was  light.  The  two  parties  were 
made  up  of  those  who  favored  the  Constitution  on  the  one 
band,  and  those  who  opposed  it  on  the  other.  Political  senti- 
ment seems  to  have  been  largely  one  way  or  the  other  in  each 
community.  Here,  the  Federalists  comprised  nearly  the  whole 
population}  there,  scarcely  a  Federalist  vras  to  he  found. 
There  were  thus  present  none  of  the  elements  necessary  for  a 
great  political  contest.  The  majority  cast  perhaps  a  half  of 
their  possible  vote,  the  minority  hardly  appeared  at  the  polls ; 
in  fact,  they  often  had  no  candidates  in  the  field. 

The  electors  were,  as  the  Conetitution  contemplated  that 
they  should  be,  free  agents  in  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President.  Yet  public  opinion  governed  their  action  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  might  have  been  anticipated  'u  the 
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discharge  of  a  perfectly  new  function.  One  name,  indeed, 
came  apontoneoualy  to  the  thoughts  of  all.  The  newspspera  of 
the  time  and  the  private  letters  of  statesmen  show  that  it  vaa 
univereally  regarded  aa  fitting  that  George  Washington  should 
be  President.  As  will  be  seen  presently  a  suggestion  of  an- 
other result  was  made,  but  it  came  not  from  those  who  desired 
the  defeat  of  General  Washington,  but  from  those  who  bad  or 
affected  a  fear  that  others  might  desire  it.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  neither  any  elector  nor  any  considerable  number 
of  the  people  countenanced  opposition  to  Washington.  It  was 
from  the  first  accepted  as  the  obvions  and  proper  course  to  give 
him  a  unanimous  vote.  But  the  electors  were  to  vote  for  two 
persons,  —  he  who  received  the  highest  number,  being  a  majoi^ 
ity,  to  be  President ;  the  candidate  who  received  the  next 
highest  number,  whether  a  majority  or  not,  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Public  opinion  gradually  concentTat«d  upon  John 
Adams. 

Most  <d  the  electors  were,  to  use  one  of  the  phrases  current 
at  the  time,  men  of  "  strong  federal  opinions,"  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  desire  to  support  a  candidate  who, 
like  themselves,  favored  the  new  Constitution.  Since  the 
President  was  a  citizen  of  a  Southern  State,  it  was  deemed 
just  to  take  the  Vice-President  from  the  Xorth.  These  con- 
siderations, restricting  the  choice,  were  recognized  early  in  the 
discussion.  Hamilton  was  a  most  conspicuous  leader  of  Feder- 
alist opinion ;  but  he  had  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  and  therefore  was  not  eligible  to  the  office.  A  candidate 
from  New  England  was  indicated  as  desirable.  The  names  of 
Governor  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  and  General 
Henry  Knox,  were  canvassed,  Knox  was  a  soldier,  like  Wash- 
ington, and  was  speedily  rejected  as  a  candidate.  It  was 
deemed  necessary  that  Hancock  should  remain  in  the  position 
of  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Samuel  Adams  had  been  an 
opponent  of  the  Constitution  at  the  outset,  and  although  he 
had  subsequently  advocated  it,  his  early  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion rendered  him  an  unsuitable  candidate.  John  Adams  re- 
mained,—  at  least  as  conspicuous  a  figure  in  public  life  as 
any  man  in  iNew  England,  qualified  both  by  his  telents  and 
by  his  experience  for  the  highest  place,  and  open  to  none  of 
the  objections  cited  against  the  other  MsBSachusette  candidates. 
He  was  a  civilian ;  he  would  vacate  no  office  where  his  ser- 
vices were  needed,  by  becoming  Vice-President ;  and  he  had 
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mitten  a  book  in  defence  of  the  Constitation,  MoreoTer,  hU 
public  serviceB  for  many  years,  not  the  least  of  vhicb  had  just 
been  rendered  ae  minister  to  England,  and  hod  ended  not 
many  months  before  in  a  dignified  retirement,  made  him  seem 
to  most  Federalists  a  peculiarly  acceptable  candidate.  The  sen- 
timents of  the  friends  of  the  Constitution  are  veil  set  forth  in 
an  article  in  a  Philadelphia  paper  under  date  of  October  8, 
1788,  three  months  prior  to  the  choice  of  electors :  — 

The  electors  of  President  of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  PennsylTania  are  to  meet  in  the  borough  at 
Beading,  where  it  is  uniTersolly  hoped  and  expected  that  one  more 
tribute  of  merited  approbation  will  be  given  to  George  Washing- 
ton, Esq.,  by  their  unanimous  suffrages.  Of  the  several  respected 
candidates  in  nominatioa  for  Vice-President,  circumstances  seem 
most  in  favor  of  John  Adams,  Esq.  While  the  conciliating  talenta 
of  Governor  Hancock,  and  the  attachment  to  him  that  prevails  in 
Massachusetts,  render  him  necessary  to  the  peace  of  New  England, 
Ht.  Adams  is  perfectly  at  leisure  to  flU  a  seat  for  which  nature, 
edux»tJon,  and  the  experience  of  several  years  and  various  courts 
in  Europe  have  eminently  and  peculiarly  qualified  him. 

'Nevertheless  therewas  another  side  of  the  question.  Adams's 
relations  to  Washington  during  the  Bevolutionary  war  had 
been  such  that  doubt  was  entertained  if  he  would  he  accept- 
able to  Washington.  To  au  inquiry  on  this  point  there  had 
come  from  Mount  Vernon  a  cautious  reply  that  — 

Having  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  person  elected  for  that 
important  place  would  be  a  true  Federalist,  in  that  case  he  was 
altogether  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  prevailing  sentiments  of 
the  electors,  without  giving  any  unbecoming  preference,  or  incur- 
ring any  unnecessary  ill-wilL 

Hamilton  was  consulted.  He  had  generalised  upon  what 
he  had  teen  of  Mr.  Adams  j  and  while  admitting  the  merite 
of  that  gentleman,  had  an  almost  prophetic  foresight  of  thp 
political  woes  that  would  be  caused  by  the  infirmities  of  his 
temper.  "  On  the  whole,"  he  wrote,  "  I  have  concluded  to 
support  him."  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  American 
history  wonld  have  been  changed  had  Hamilton  followed  this 
resolution  without  modification.  His  distrust  and  misgivings 
led  him  to  take  a  step  which  aroneed  the  resentment  of  Adams 
and  wonnded  his  Vanity,  When  we  reflect  how  many  of 
the  acts  of  Adams  which  led  to  his  defeat  and  the  rout  of  the 
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FodeRdut  party  are  to  be  ucribed  directly  to  bis  Tancor  toward 
Hamilton,  we  Beem  almost  to  make  the  political  hiatoiy  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  generation  turn  on  a  trivial  dicom- 
■tance. 

Although  in  all  the  newspaper  references  to  the  coming 
election,  —  one  of  which  ia  quoted  above,  —  Mr,  Adams  waa 
spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  Yicfr-Preaident,  that  gentleman 
did  not  so  regard  himself,  but  rather  ae  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  If  he  received  mora  votea  than  Washington,  h« 
would  be  President ;  if  the  votes  were  eqnal,  the  Honse  of 
!EepTeBentatives  would  choose  one  of  the  two.  He  showed 
plainly  that  he  regarded  his  own  merits  as  equal  to  those  of 
Washington.  Hamilton's  offence  was  that  h«  also  foresaw 
the  possibility  that  Adams's  vote  would  bo  equal  to  Wash- 
ington's, and  took  measures  to  prevent  it.  After  the  event 
it  waa  clear  that  there  had  never  been  any  danger;  bnt  it 
does  not,  by  any  means,  follow  that  Hamilton  was  over- 
anxious and  officious.  There  was  an  undeTstaoding  that  th« 
!New  York  opponents  of  the  Constitution  would  vote  for 
George  Clinton,  and  for  Adams,  or  some  other  than  Washing- 
ton. TTltimateiy,  as  we  have  seen,  New  York  chose  no  electors. 
It  is  said  in  the  Life  of  Hamilton,  by  bis  son,  that  "  for  a  time 
the  pretensions  of  Franklin  "  to  the  presidency  "  were  dis- 
cussed  in  private  circles.  Bnt  the  incomparably  superior 
claims  of  Washington  silenced  this  purpose,  which  there  is 
no  evidence  was  encouraged  by  Franklin,  whose  extreme  age 
would  atone  have  presented  an  insuperable  objection."  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Franklin  waa  aware  of  the  su^;estion.  Yet 
when  such  rumors  were  in  the  air,  it  was  no  mora  than  com- 
mon prudence  on  the  part  of  Hamilton  to  do  what  he  could 
to  make  Waehington'a  election  sure  by  cutting  down  the  vote 
for  Adams.  This,  moreover,  was  not  only  his  right,  but  what 
almost  every  man  in  the  country  except  Adams  would  thank 
bim  for  accomplishing. 

What  Hamilton  did  was  to  send  word  into  several  Stat«e, 
advising  that  a  unanimous  vot«  be  given  to  Washington,  and 
that  some  of  the  votea  which  would  naturally  go  to  AJams 
be  scattered.  No  doubt  hie  advice  was  followed  more  exten- 
sively than  was  needful,  and  more  than  Hamilton  himself 
intended.  If  we  may  take  his  own  word  for  it,  he  did  not 
at  the  time  suppose  that  Mr.  Adams  wouM  resent  his  action. 
In  bis  famous  letter  on  the  character  of  John  Adams,  written 
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in  1800,  with  reference  to  the  election  of  1796  and  the  then 
pending  election  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  Adam^ 
be  said,  alluding  to  bis  interference  in  the  first  contest :  — 

Great  was  my  astonishmeut  and  eqaallj  great  m;  regre^  when, 
afterwards,  I  learned  from  persons  of  unquestionable  veracity  that 
Mr.  Adams  had  complained  of  unfair  treatment  in  not  having 
been  permitted  to  t^e  au  equal  chance  with  General  Washington, 
by  leaving  the  votes  to  an  uninfluenced  current. 

No  8t«tement  was  ever  made,  bo  far  as  is  known,  how  much 
of  the  scattering  vote  was  due  to  Hamilton's  advice.  It  is 
not  difiicult  to  attribute  the  seven  votes  given  to  other  candi' 
dates  by  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  electors  to  his  iufloence. 
Those  of  Vii^ia  seem  rather  anti-Federal  than  Kamiltonian 
vagaries.  At  all  events,  the  long  list  of  scattering  votas  shows 
how  little  reason  there  was  for  Hamilton's  fears. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  thirteen  Statca  were  entitled  to 
sixty-five  representatives  and  twenty-six  senators ;  and  conse- 
quently to  ninety-one  electoral  votes.  Bbode  Island  and 
Korth  Carolina,  with  three  and  seven  votes,  respectively,  had 
not  adopted  the  Constitution ;-  the  eight  votes  of  New  York 
were  lost ;  and  two  electors  of  Maryland  and  two  of  Yirginia 
failed  to  appear  on  the  day  of  voting —  the  4th  of  February. 
It  was  explained  that  the  ice  in  the  rivers  and  bay  prevented 
one  of  the  absent  Maryland  electors  from  attending,  and  gout 
held  the  other  at  home.  The  electoral  votes  were  sixty-nine 
in  nnmher,  and  were  cast  as  follows :  — 
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It  tna;  be  veil  to  note  that,  excepting  Jolm  Jay  and  GFeorg* 
Clinton,  of  Kew  York,  and  John  Hancock  of  Massachusetts, 
all  the  "scattering"  candidates  for  Vice-Fiesident  ven 
"favorite  sons"  of  the  States  vhieh  gave  them  TOtes. 
Georgia,  in  particular,  distinguished  itaelf  hj  discovering  four 
of  ito  own  citizens  worthy  to  be  placed  second  to  Wasbinf^ 
ton. 

The  consummation  of  the  election  of  General  Washington 
iras  an  occasion  of  solemn  joy  throt^hout  the  country.  The 
accounts  of  the  voting  are  meagre.  One  description  only  of 
the  scene  has  been  found.  In  Massochnsetts  the  electors  had 
their  ballots,  for  Washington  and  Adams,  prepared  before 
they  come  together.  Having  organized,  they  voted  quickly 
and  adjourned.  "  There  was  not  a  word  spoken,"  reports 
the  Worcester  "  Spy,"  "  except  in  the  choice  of  a  chairman." 
Many  of  the  newspapers  expressed  their  feelings  in  the  ex- 
uberant rhetoric  of  the  day,  when  the  election  had  taken  place. 
Here  is  one  example  from  Baltimore :  — 

The  important  day  in  the  annals  of  America  is  post,  which 
oonferred  on  a  single  citizen  those  severe^  powers  that  require 
to  be-  placed  in  one  person,  in  order  to  render  a  nation  happy  in 
peoee,  and  prosperous  in  war.  Perhaps  that  day  has  exhibited 
what  has  never  happened  before  in  any  port  of  the  globe ;  above 
three  millions  of  people,  scattered  over  a  country  of  vaat  extent, 
of  opposite  habits  and  different  manners,  all  fixing  their  hopes 
,  on  the  same  man,  and  unanimously  voting  for  him  only,  without 
the  intervention  of  force,  artifice,  plan,  or  concert  With  what 
delight  will  the  lover  of  mankind  dwell  on  this  period  of  history 
and  cherish  the  memory  of  a  people,  who  could  thus  feel  and  thus 
reward  a  life  of  great  and  virtuous  actions? 

The  first  Wednesday  in  March  was  the  day  fixed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederation  for  the  meeting  of  the  new 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  was  more  than  a  month 
after  that  date,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1789,  that  a  qnorum  of 
senators  appeared  in  their  seats.  It  was  nearly  as  <Ufficult  to 
secure  the  acceptance  of  the  senatorial  position  by  suitable 
persons,  as  it  had  been  to  persuade  them  to  discharge  the  far 
less  important  duties  devolved  on  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress ;  and  the  old  vices  of  non-attendance  and  tardy  at- 
tendance were  etill  persistent.  Nevertheless,  since  the  fourth 
sf  March  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting,  and  since 
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some  of  tbe  aeoaton  appeared  in  their  aeats  on  that  day,  it 
was  asanmed  that  the  vbole  goTemment  then  cama  into  being. 
Although  Washington  was  not  inaugunted  until  the  30th  day 
of  April,  his  first  term  was  held  to  have  ended  on  the  3d  of 
March,  1793.  The  first  Congress  came  to  an  end  on  the  Sd 
of  March,  1791 ;  and  every  Congress  sinca  then  has  come  to 
ite  constitutional  term  on  the  same  day  of  that  month.  A. 
more  unfortunate  period  could  not  have  been  chosen,  for  the 
result  has  been  that  every  alternate  session  is  virtually  limited 
to  three  months'  duration.  An  earlier  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution by  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  Kew  York,  and 
greater  promptness  on  tbe  part  of  Congreae,  might  have  carried 
the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  government  back  to  December; 
and  there  might  have  been  two  sesaions  of  full  length.  Or 
if  the  flret  Congress  had  taken  tbe  view  that  ita  terin  began 
when  it  completed  ita  organisation,  that  would  have  given  a 
month  more  of  time  for  the  short  wsaion.  Some  half-hearted 
attempts  have  been  made  during  tbe  century  to  change  the 
nystem  which  so  greatly  hampers  and  hurriee  Congress ;  but 
DO  action  in  that  direction  bos  ever  been  token. 

As  soon  as  a  quorum  of  senators  was  in  attendance,  imme> 
diate  steps  were  taken  for  inductii^  the  president  and  Yice< 
President  into  office.  John  Langdon,  a  senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  waa  elected  "  president  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
opening  and  counting  the  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States."  A  message  was  sent  to  tbe  House  of  Bepresentativea 
apprising  that  body  of  tbe  presence  of  a  quorum  and  of  the 
temporary  oiganization,  "  and  that  the  Senate  ifl  now  ready  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  to  proceed,  in  the  presence  of  the  Houae, 
to  discharge  that  dnty ;  and  that  the  Senate  have  appointed 
one  of  their  members  to  sit  at  tbe  clerk's  table  to  m^e  a  list 
of  tbe  votes  aa  they  Shall  be  declared,  submitting  it  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  to  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  members 
for  the  like  purpose," 

The  House  appointed  two  tellers,  and,  having  given  notice 
to  the  Senate  of  its  readiness  to  join  that  body,  proceeded  to 
the  Senate  Chamber.  The  President  of  the  Senate  opened 
and  counted  tbe  vote.  The  Journal  of  the  Senate  reads 
that  — 

The  Speaker  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatdves  attended  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  the  president  elected  for  the  purpose  of 
flonnting  the  votes  declared  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreaentr 
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tivM  had  met,  and  tlut  he,  in  their  preaenee,  had  opened  and 
counted  the  rotes  of  the  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  as  follows :  [The  table  {^ven 
above  is  here  inserted,] 
Whereby  it  i^peared  that 

George  Washington,  Esq.,  was  elected  President,  and 
John  Adams,  Esq.,  Vicft-PTesident,  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Notification  to  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  their 
election  was  sent  hy  the  Senate  bj  special  messengers,  and 
great  preparations  were  made  for  the  first  inangnration.  The 
journeys  of  Mr.  Adams  and  General  Washington  —  for  Adams's 
vm  first  in  point  of  time  —  were  like  a  triumphal  progress. 
The  Vice-President  elect  "  eat  out  from  Braintree,"  his  home, 
escorted  by  the  Boxhury  troop  of  horse  to  Boston,  where  the 
cavalcade  was  teceired  by  a  throng  of  applauding  citiiena, 
amid  the  ringing  of  the  bells  of  the  town.  After  a  collatioii 
in  his  honor  given  by  Governor  John  Hancock,  another 
military  company  became  his  escort  to  Charlestown,  and 
through  Cambridge  to  Marlborough,  where  still  another  troop 
was  waiting  to  receive  him  and  accompany  him  on  his  way. 
The  details  of  his  journey  throngb  Connecticut  are  not  pre- 
served ;  bat  he  was  met  at  the  New  York  State  line  by  the 
Light  Horse  of  Westchester  County,  and  escorted  to  the  city. 
On  April  21  he  was  introduced  to  the  Senate.  President 
Langdon  left  the  chair  and  addressed  Mr.  Adams  in  a  speech 
of  congratulation ;  and  then  the  Vice-Preeident  took  the  chair 
and  made  a  speech  in  reply.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
although  he  presided  over  the  Senate  thereafter,  he  did  net 
take  the  oath  of  office  until  June  2.  The  Constitution  pre- 
scribes a  form  of  oath  for  the  President^  but  not  for  other  offi- 
cers of  the  government.  The  act  prescribing  an  oath  of  office 
was  passed  by  Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President  on  the 
first  of  June. 

The  Journey  of  General  Washington  was  much  longer  than 
Mr,  Adams's,  and  was  far  more  noteworthy  for  the  popular 
demonstrations  of  love  and  devotion.  Along  the  whole  route 
he  was  greeted  as  only  the  sovereign  of  the  people's  hearts 
could  he  greeted.  His  progress  from  the  Kew  Jersey  shore 
and  his  arrival  in  New  York  formed  a  fitting  culmination  of  a 
journey,  the  like  of  which  haa  never  been  seen  on  this  con- 
tinent.    The  ceremonies  of  inauguration  soon  followed,  on  the 
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30th  of  ApriL  In  the  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  people 
asBembled  in  their  respective  churches  for  aerrices  of  prayer 
for  the  succeaa  of  the  new  government  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  President.  At  noon,  Washington  was  escorted  from  his 
house  to  the  federal  statehouse  in  Broad  Street,  vhere,  upon 
a  balcony  and  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  throng,  the  oath  of 
ofSce  was  administered  by  Chancellor  Livingston.  "  I  sWear 
it.  So  help  me,  God  I  "  ejaculated  the  first  President.  Then 
while  the  people  shouted  "  Long  live  George  Waahingten, 
Preaident  of  the  United  States,"  he  retired  witbio  the  build- 
ii^  to  the  Senate  Chamber,  where  he  delivered  hie  inaugural 
addieaa. 
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The  first  adminiBtration  was  occupied  chieSy  in  the  oipin> 
Eation  of  the  new  government,  with  the  creation  of  departments, 
the  formation  of  a  revenue  syBtem,  an  adjustment  of  the  pnblio 
debt,  and  aimilai  matters.  Jefferson,  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Department,  and  Hamilton,  at  the  Treasury,  were  the  Presi- 
dent's chief  advisers.  Circumstances  gave  to  the  younger 
man  milch  greater  prominence  as  the  constructive  statesman, 
at  this  momentous  period,  than  to  the  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  fact  that  to  his  department  be- 
longed naturally  the  duty  of  devising  the  financial  measures 
which  were  of  first  importance ;  the  personal  intimacy  between 
the  President  and  Hamilton  ;  and  Washington's  strong  leaning 
to  the  Federalist  view  of  public  questions  ;  these  all  combined 
to  render  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  conspicuous  and  success- 
.  ful,  and  to  leave  the  Secretary  of  State  in  comparative  obscurity. 
The  line  between  parties  was  more  clearly  defined  than  one 
would  have  expected  it  to  be  in  a  country  which  bad  just  been 
consolidated  into  a  nation,  and  which  had  previously  known 
no  political  divisions  save  those  indicated  by  the  terms  "  large 
States,"  "  small  States,"  "  North,"  and  "  South."  Not  a 
few  anti-Federalists  were  elected  to  Congress,  and  formed  the 
nucleus  of  an  active  opposition.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Jefferson  did  what  he  could  to  thwart  Hamilton  and  to  defeat 
or  modify  the  measures  he  devised,  although  those  measures 
had  the  support  of  the  President,  the  chief  of  both  Secretaries. 
As  governments  are  now  organized,  such  a  course  of  action 
would  be  regarded  as  base  political  treachery.  It  was  not  so 
at  the  time.  The  Secretaries  did  not  form  a  cabinet,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word  ;  Washington  was  not  chosen  Presi- 
dent as  the  candidate  of  a  party ;  and  being  fully  aware  of 
Jefferson's  dissent  from  the  measures  which  he  himself  wished 
to  be  passed,  he  did  not  intimate  a  desire  for  the  resignation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
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Jefferson  theiefore  felt  free  to  organize  and  direct  the  putf 
in  oppoaitioQ.  It  happened,  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Adams, 
that  the  Senate  was  closely  divided,  and  that  he  was  required, 
as  Vice-PreBident,  to  give  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  many  of 
the  most  iiuportont  measures  of  legislation  devised  by  Hamil- 
ton. To  no  Vice-President  since  his  time,  it  is  believed,  has 
fallen  so  large  a  share  in  active  legislation.  Mr.  Adams  was 
by  nature  and  conviction  a  Federalist,  He  approved  the  mea- 
sures brought  forward,  and,  in  spite  of  the  grievance  he  had 
against  Hamilton,  loyally  supported  them,  Hamilton  him* 
self,  writing  in  the  year  1800,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction 
with  >Ir.  Adams's  course,  and  declared  that  it  bad  the  effect 
of  modifying  the  unfavorable  opinion  of  that  gentleman  which 
he  had  previously  entertained.  Indeed,  while  the  canvass  of 
1796  was  in  prepress  he  wrot«  to  Mr.  Adams,  expressing  a 
strong  interest  in  his  election ;  be  leferred  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent at  this  time  as  "  a  firm,  honest,  and  independent  politi- 
cian ; "  and  used  all  hie  influence  to  promote  his  success.  But 
Adams's  course  had  the  opposite  effect  with  the  anti-Federal- 
ists. They  could  not  or  would  not  attack  Washington  j  they 
trained  all  their  guns  on  Adams. 

The  French  Bevolution  was  approaching  one  of  its  acute 
crises  when  the  presidential  canvass  took  place,  for  the  king 
had  already  been  deposed  when  the  election  took  place,  and 
was  guillotined  before  the  second  inat^nratiou.  The  great 
events  in  France  were  to  have  an  important  influence  upon 
American  politics.  Mi.  Adams  was  the  first  to  suffer.  Hia 
political  enemies  alighted  upon  some  phrases  in  the  published  | 
writings  of  the  Vice-President  which,  they  declared,  proved 
him  to  be  in  favor  of  a  monarchy,  to  have  a  liking  for  aristo- 
cracy, and  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  but  a  makeshift  soon  | 
to  be  discarded  for  the  system  which  they  believed,  or  affected  ' 
to  believe,  he  preferred.  They  rang  the  changes  on  a  passage 
in  whicl^e  had  •extolled  the  working  of  government  by  "  king, 
lords,  and  commons ; "  they  jeered  at  his  reference  to  the 
"well  bom;"  and  professed  alarm  lest  he  should  be  found 
conspiring  against  the  Constitution  which  he  had  characterized 
as  a  "  promising  essay."  Had  such  attacks  been  made  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  have  caused  anything  but  amusement.  But  now  the 
warm  approval  of  the  uprising  carried  with  it  sympathy  with 
the  sentimental  republicanism  of  the  French  people.      The 
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formality  of  tbe  republican  court  at  Philadelphia,  the  relations 
between  the  Preeident  and  CoDgross  which  were  a  distinct  im- 
itation of  those  between  king  and  parliament,  — none  of  these 
things  had  offended  the  popular  taste  until  eans-culottiam 
began  to  triumph  at  Paris,  Now  the  Bepublioans  —  the  new 
name  adopted  by  the  anti-Federalist  party  —  set  up  the  spectra 
of  monarchy  for  the  express  purpose  of  terrifying  themselves 
into  the  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

The  apposition  selected  Geoi^  Clinton  of  New  York  as 
their  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams.  The  preliminary 
electioneering  was  carried  on  in  private  letters  between  public 
men,  and  in  communicationa  in  the  newspapers.  Bufus  King 
wrote  to  Qouvemeni  Morris :  "  The  opposition  that  now  exists 
arises  from  other  principles  than  those  which  produced  an 
opposition  to  the  Constitution,  and  proceeds  from  that  rivalry 
which  always  has  and  will  prevail  in  a  free  country.  Wash- 
ington and  Adams  will  be  re-chosen  this  winter :  the  first  with- 
out opposition.  Whether  the  opponente  of  Mr.  Adams  will 
combine  their  opposition  I  consider  as  uncertain.  Should  this 
bo  the  case,  Clinton  will  be  their  man."  "  A  Citizen  "  wrote 
to  the  "  Baltimore  Advertiser  "  that  all  were  in  favor  of  Wash- 
ington, hut  that  "  men  who  have  a  sense  of  equality  and  a  dis- 
gust of  BiipeiciliouB  superiority  are,  I  am  in  hopes,  linked  as  a 
strong  chain  against  the  Vice-President." 

The  leader  among  the  newspapers  opposing  Adams  was  the 
"National  Gazette,"  of  Philadelphia,  conducted  by  Philip 
Freneao.  Freneau  had  gone  to  Philadelphia  from  New  York, 
on  an  appointment  by  Jefferson  as  translator  to  the  Stale 
Department,  and  had  established  his  newspaper,  which  became 
the  QTgSkD  and  mouthpiece  of  those  who  abused  and  vilified  the 
Federalists  and  their  measures,  and  pariiicnlarly  of  those  who 
hated  Mi.  Adams.  Although  the  salary  drawn  by  Freneau  from 
the  Government  was  a  pitiful  sum,  his  course  aa  a  prot^  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  as  the  editor  of  the  moat  violept  politi- 
cal newapapfer  in  opposition  to  the  administration  was  a  public 
scandal.  Both  Freneau  and  Jefferson  refused  to  see  it  in  that 
light.  The  editor  protested  that  his  political  course  was  unin- 
fluenced by  the  secretary,  and  that  bis  receipt  of  a  salary  from 
the  government  should  not  hamper  him  or  deter  him  from  ex- 
pressing his  opinions.  Jefferson  said  nothing,  and  left  Fre- 
neau's  defence  to  stand  for  his  own.  It  ia  not  necessary  to 
know  whether  Frenean's  sworn  denial   that  Jefferson   had 
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directly  or  indirectly  dictated  Itis  conrae,  waa  abaolntel;  troe 
or  a  disingenuous  but  skillfully  worded  evasion.  Surely  the 
Bituation,  which  either  of  the  persons  might  have  brought  to  a 
termination  in  a  day,  was  not  defensible.  It  ia  equally  ceis 
tain  that  Freneau  waa  all  the  time  faithfully  anring  jeffer- 
sou'a  purposes. 

The  other  newspapers  of  the  time  hftd  strong  political  lean- 
ings one  way  or  the  other,  whi^h  can  be  detected  by  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  the  comraunicationa  printed  by  them.  Yet 
they  admitted  to  their  columns  letters  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  at  issue.  Classical  aignaturea  were  much  in  vogue. 
A  long  aeries  of  articlea  signed  "Catullua"  waa  widely  copied. 
That  Hamilton  was  the  author  was  suspected  at  Uie  time. 
The  letters  are  included  in  Hamilton's  "  Works."  The  dia- 
cuBsion  was  carried  on  by  "  Luciua,"  "  Marcos,"  "  Mutius," 
"  Antoniua,"  "  Philanthiopos,"  and  other  Greeka  and  Bomona. 
As  the  close  of  the  canvass  drew  near,  the  virulence  of  party 
hatred  became  more  intense.  The  enemies  of  Mr.  Adams 
brought  out  one  "local  issue"  to  draw  away  a  few  vote«. 
Congress  had  passed  a  bill  apportioning  membera  of  the  House 
of  Kepifisentativea  after  the  ascertainment  of  population  at  the 
first  censua.  There  waa  much  bad  feeling  on  this  question. 
The  bill  passed  by  Congress  encountered  the  first  executive 
veto  in  the  history  of  the  government.  Mr.  Adams  had,  in 
the  progress  of  the  measure  through  the  Senate,  given  a  cast- 
ing voto  against  a  ratio  of  one  representative  to  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  defeat  of  that  ratio  reduced  the  representa- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  enraged  the  people  of  the  State  against 
AdaAia.  Every  electoral  vote  of  Virginia  waa  given  to  Clin- 
ton. 

In  most  of  the  other  States  it  was  a  atrictly  party  contest.  1 
Xew  ^England  was  solid  for  Federalism.     iNew  York  had  been  t 
carried,  as  before,  by  the  Bepublicana.     That  is  to  say,  it  was  ' 
counted  for  that  party.     At  the  spring  election  of  1792,  the 
opposing   candidates   for   governor   were    Clinton   and   Jay. 
There    was  a  plurality  of  votes  for  Jay,  hut  the  canvasaera 
threw  out  the  returns  from  three  counties  and  declared  Clinton 
elected.     Hamilton,   writing  to  aeanre  Adams  of  a  wish  for 
his   aucceas,  intimated  that  the  method  of  Clinton's  election 
would  not  help  his  canvass  for  the  vice-presidency.     There  is 
no  evidence  that  it  hurt  his  chances.     The  Middle  States  went 
for  Washington  and  Adams.     North  Carolina  and   Qeoi^ 
were  carried  for  Clinton.     This  result  ma  to  have  been  antid- 
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pated  in  North  Carolina,  which  had  .come  into  the  Federal 
Union  after  the  Constitution  went  into  effect,  and  with  un- 
feigned reluctance. 

It  was  not  until  the  last  session  oi  Congress  before  the  elec- 
tion, that  the  following  act  regulating  the  election  of  President 
was  passed.  Thi«  law,  modified  and  amended  from  time  to 
time,  as  will  be  noted  hereafter,  remained  in  force  until  it  was 
superseded  by  the  act  of  1887  :  — 

Ak  Act  Relative  to  Ike  Eleelioa  of  a  PreitdenC  and  Vfee-Prexident 
of  the  United  States,  and  declaring  the  Officer  who  ihall  btPreti- 
dent  in  com  of  VaeaneUi  in  the  Offices  both  of  Preridenl  and 
Vice-President. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that,  except  in  cases  of  the  eleo- 
tion  of  a  President  sjid  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  the  ordinsiy  period,  as  hereinafter  specified,  electors  sh^  be 
appointed  in  each  State  for  the  election  of  a  President  and  Tioe- 
I^«sident  of  the  United  States,  within  tturty-foor  dajs  preceding 
the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  1792,  and  within  thirty-four 
days  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  in  every  fourth 
year  succeeding  the  last  election,  which  electors  shall  he  equal  to 
the  number  of  senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  several 
States  may  by  law  be  entitled  at  the  time  when  the  President  and 
Tioe-President  thus  to  be  chosen  should  come  into  office :  Provided 
altoayt,  that  when  no  apportionment  of  repreBentatives  shall  hare 
been  made,  after  any  enumeration,  at  the  time  of  choosing  electors, 
then  the  number  of  electors  shall  be  according  to  the  existing 
apportionment  of  senators  and  representatives. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  electors  shaJl  meet  and  give  their  votes  on  the 
Bidd  first  Wednesday  in  December,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as 
shall  be  directed  by  the  legislature  thereof ;  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  make  and  sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them 
given,  and  shall  seal  up  the  same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  of 
the  votes  ot  such  State  for  President  and  Vice-President  is  con- 
tained therein,  and  shall,  by  writing  under  their  hands,  or  under 
the  hands  of  a  majority  of  them,  appoint  a  person  to  t^  charge 
of  and  deliver  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, before  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  then  neit  ensuing, 
one  of  the  said  certificates ;  and  the  said  electors  shall  forthwith 
forward,  by  the  post  office,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  at  the 
seat  of  government,  one  other  of  the  said  certificates ;  and  shall 
forthwith  cause  the  other  of  the  said  certificates  to  be  delivered 
to  the  judge  of  that  district  in  which  the  said  electors  shall 
assemble. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  exeoative  anthori^  of  each  State  shall  cause 
three  lists  of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  such  State  to  be  made 
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and  cartifled,  and  to  be  delivered  to  tlie  electors  on  or  before  the 
BEiid  first  Wednesday  in  Decembra';  and  the  said  electors  shall 
annex  one  of  the  said  lists  to  each  of  the  lists  of  their  votes. 

Sec.  4.  That  if  a  list  of  votes  from  any  State  shall  not  have 
been  received  at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  said  first  Wednes- 
day in  January,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a  special 
messenger  to  the  district  judge  in  whose  charge  such  list  shall  have 
been  lodged,  who  shall  forthwith  transmit  the  same  to  the  seat  of 
government. 

Sec.  6.  That  Congress  shall  be  in  session  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  Febmaiy,  1793,  and  on  the  second  Wednesday  in 
February  succeeding  every  meeting  of  the  eluotors,  and  the  said 
certificates,  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  have  been  received,  shall 
then  be  opened,  the  votes  connted,  and  the  persons  who  shall  fill 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vica-President  aaoertained  and  de- 
clared agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

Sbc.  6.  That  in  case  there  shall  be  no  President  of  the  Senate 
at  the  seat  of  government  on  the  arrival  of  the  persons  entrusted 
with  the  lists  of  the  votes  of  the  electors,  then  such  persons  shall 
deliver  the  lists  of  the  votes  in  their  custody  into  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  be  safely  kept  and  delivered  over  as  soon  aa 
may  be  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

Sbo.  7.  That  the  persons  appointed  by  the  electors  to  deliver 
the  lists  of  votes  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  allowed, 
on  the  delivery  of  the  said  lists,  twenty-five  cents  for  every  mile  of 
estimated  distance  by  the  most  nsual  road  from  the  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  electors  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  That  if  any  peraon  appointed  to  deliver  the  votes  of 
electors  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall,  after  accepting  hia 
appointment,  neglect  to  perform  the  services  required  of  him  by 
this  Act,  he  shall  forfeit  the  anm  of  one  thousand  dollars- 
SBC.  S.  That  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
disability  both  of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  pro  tempore,  and,  in  case  there 
shall  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  then  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  the  time  being,  shall  act  aa  President  ot 
the  United  Slates  until  such  disability  be  removed,  or  until  a  Presi- 
dent be  elected. 

Sec.  10.  That  whenever  the  office  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent shaU  both  become  vacant,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  forth- 
with cause  a  notification  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  Executive  of 
every  State,  and  shall  also  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  at 
least  one  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  each  State,  specifying  that 
electors  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  appointed 
or  chosen  in  the  several  States  within  thirty-fonr  days  preceding 
tlie  first  Wednesday  in  December  thennext ensuing;  provided, that 
there  shall  be  a  space  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  snob 
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notifioatioii  and  the  sud  first  Wedaesdaj  In  December ;  bat  if  there 
shall  not  be  the  apace  of  two  months  between  the  date  of  auch 
notification  and  the  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  if  the  term 
for  which  the  President  and  Vice-President  last  in  office  nere 
elect«d  shaU  not  expire  on  the  ttiird  day  of  March  next  enaning, 
then  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  specLfy  in  the  notifloation  that 
the  electors  shall  be  appointed  or  chosen  within  thirty-fonr  days 
preceding  the  Srat  Wednesday  in  December  in  the  year  next  en- 
suing, within  which  time  the  eaid  electors  ahall  accordingly  be 
appointed  or  chosen ;  and  the  electors  ahall  meet  and  give  their 
Totea  on  the  said  first  Wednesday  in  December,  and  the  proceed- 
ings and  duties  of  the  said  electors  and  others  shall  be  pursoajit 
to  the  directions  prescribed  in  this  act. 

Seo.  11.  That  the  only  evidence  of  a  refnsol  to  accept,  or  of  a 
resignation  of,  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President,  shall  be 
an  instniment  in  writing  declaring  the  same,  and  eobecribed  by 
the  person  refusing  to  accept  or  resigning,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  12.  That  the  term  of  four  years,  for  which  the  Piesident 
and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected,  shall  in  all  cases  commence  on 
the  fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day  on  which  the 
Tot^  of  the  electors  shaU  have  been  given. 

-  Fifteen  States  took  part  in  the  election  of  1792.  Bhode 
Island  and  North  Carolina  had  ratified  the  Constitution  ;  and 
Vermont  had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  March  i,  1791,  and 
Kentucky,  June  1,  1792.  Electors  were  appointed  by  the 
legislatures  in  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Kew  Jersey,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Kentucky ;  by  the  people  and  the  legislature  in  Kew  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  ;  by  the  people  alone  in  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  In  Massachusetta 
the  people  chose  electors  in  live  districts ;  in  the  other  nine  dis- 
tricts no  one  had  a  majority,  and  the  General  Court  appointed 
electors  for  these  districts  and  also  two  at  large.  In  North 
Carolina  a  peculiar  system  was  adopted  which  was  never  prao- 
ticed  anywhere  else,  nor  at  any  other  time.  The  appoitionment, 
in  accoidance  with  the  census  of  1790,  under  which  North 
Carolina  was  entitled  to  ten  members  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives,  did  not  become  law  until  April  13,  1792.  The 
legislature  was  not  then  in  session,  nor  did  it  meet  again  until 
the  16th  of  November.  The  electors  were  to  meet,  under  the 
law  of  1792,  on  the  5th  of  December.  There  was  not  time  in 
the  interval  to  provide  for  a  popular  election.  Accordingly 
(he  legislature  passed  a  law  dividing  the  State  into  four  die- 
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tricts,  and  directing  the  membera  of  the  legialatnro  leuding  in 
each  district  to  meet  on  the  25th  of  November  and  ^oose 
three  electors.  This  was  a  mere  hasty  makeshift,  and  the 
l^islatuis  made  permanent  proviBiaii  at  the  same  session  for 
the  choice  of  electors  by  the  people  hj  diatriote. 

In  the  St«te«  where  there  was  a  popular  election  the  vot« 
seems  to  have  been  very  light.  The  largest  number  of  votes 
given  for  any  person  as  elector  in  Maesachusetts  waa  cast  for 
Azor  Orne,  ^3.  In  Pennsylvania,  where,  two  or  three 
months  before,  forty  thousand  votes  were  cast  for  members 
of  Congress,  less  than  four  thonsand  voted  for  electors. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  illustrating  the  extreme  jealon^ 
of  state  rights  that  prevailed  at  this  time,  that  Governor 
Hancock  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature, in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  right  of  Con- 
gress to  require  the  Executives  of  the  several  States  to  certify 
the  lists  required  by  section  3  of  the  act  of  1792.  He  was 
willing  to  perform  the  duty,  but  he  would  not  concede  the 
right  ot  Congress  to  direct  him  to  do  it. 

The  election  passed  off  without  excitement  or  serious  con- 
test anywhere.  The  result,  by  States,  is  indicated  by  the 
following  table  :  — 
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The  ootmting  of  the  electoral  vote  was  for  the  fitst  time 
a  matter  of  previous  ^reemeut  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congieas,  and  the  system  punned  in  1793  was,  with  occa- 
sional slight  but  sometimes  significant  modifications,  that 
which  was  followed  for  a  great  many  years.  The  House  of 
Hepresentatives  proposed,  February  6,  1793,  the  appointment 
of  s  joint  committee  "to  ascertain  and  report  tbe  mode  of 
examining  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-Freaident,  and 
of  notifying  the  persons  who  shall  be  elected  of  their  elec- 
tion, and  to  regulate  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  admin- 
istering the  oath  of  office  to  the  President."  The  Senate 
agreed,  and  the  committee  reported  to  the  two  Houses,  FeV 
Tuary  11 ;  — 

That  the  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on 
Wednesday  nest  at  twelve  o'clock ;  that  one  person  shall  be  ap. 
pointed  a  teller  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  (two  on  the  part  of  the 
House),  to  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  be  declared ;  that 
the  result  shall  be  deRvered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who 
shall  announce  the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  persons  elected,  to 
both  Houses,  assembled  as  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  deemed  a  de- 
claration of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President,  and, 
together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
two  Houses. 

This  mode  was  observed. 

The  two  Houses  having  accordingly  assembled,  the  certiflcates 
of  the  electors  of  the  fifteen  States  of  tbe  Union,  which  came  by 
express,  were,  by  the  Vice-President,  opened,  read,  and  delivered 
to  the  tellers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who,  having  examined  and 
ascertained  the  votes,  presented  a  list  of  them  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, which  list  was  read  to  the  two  Houses,  and  is  as  follows : 
[Here  follows  the  above  table.] 

Whereupon 

The  Vice-President  declared  George  Washington  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  four  years, 
to  commence  with  the  4tb  of  March  next;  and 

John  Adams  elected,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  for  the  same  period,  to  commence  with  the  4th 
of  March  next. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  Vice-President  both 
opened  and  read  the  certificates,  and  that  the  tellers  did  no  more 
than  verify  and  tabulate  the  returns.  The  exclusive  power 
of  the  Vice-President  to  count  the  votes  was  thus  asserted 
and  exercised  in  a  marked  manner.     On  the  next  occasion, 
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as  we  abM  Bee,  the  use  of  this  power  might  have  been  a  matter 
of  some  importance. 

The  inauguration  of  Washington  at  the  beginniag  of  his 
second  term  was  almost  scandalously  unceremonious,  yet  not 
eo  informal  as  it  came  near  to  being.  The  mad  passion 
against  outward  show,  an  importation  from  France,  led  to 
frequent  ciitioiame  in  the  Bepublicau  newspapers  of  the 
semi-regal  state  in  which  the  President  was  supposed  to 
live.  Adams,  of  course,  was  not  spared.  He  too  was  de- 
nounced for  the  luxury  of  his  mode  of  life,  and  the  shafts 
aimed  at  him  took  effect.  He  gave  up  his  house  in  Phila- 
delphia, sent  his  wife  home  to  Massachusetta  to  manage  the 
farm,  and  himself  went  to  reside  in  lodgings.  When  the  day 
apon  which  the  oath  of  ofifice  was  to  be  taken  a  second  time  by 
the  President  elect  drew  near,  the  time  and  place  of  the  cere- 
mony became  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  cabinet.  Jeffer- 
Bon  proposed  that  General  Washington  take  the  oath  privately 
in  his  own  house  and  send  a  certificate  thereof  to  Congress. 
Hamilton  fell  in  with  this  proposition ;  but  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  objected,  and  the  plan  was  not  adopted. 
At  noon,  precisely,  on  the  4th  of  March,  Washington  unat- 
tended entered  the  Senato  Chamber,  where  were  gathered 
many  of  the  senators,  some  of  the  represeatativea  who  lingered 
after  the  adjournment  o!  Congress,  certain  public  ofBcers,  and 
"  a  number  of  privato  citizens."  He  took  the  oath  of  office, 
delivered  his  inaugural  addiess,  and  then  retired  as  quietly  as 
he  had  come. 
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Du&ma  'Wuhmgton'B  first  adminiBtration,  domeetic  qaas- 
tiona  occupied  the  government  chiefly  and  gave  rise  to  party 
conflicts:  the  funding  sfBtem  and  the  excise  lav  before  all 
others.  The  lirst,  which  reduced  the  chooB  of  national 
finance  to  order,  and  reBtored  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
Qeverthelese  bad  necessarily  BOme  features  which  seemed  a 
jnstitication  of  the  accusation  that  it  was  devised  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  well-to-do.  Accordingly  it  aroused  the  antagonism 
of  the  same  class  which,  in  modem  times,  denounces  measures 
for  the  payment  of  national  obligations  in  good  faith,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  country,  as  designed  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  tbe  bondbolderB.  The  excise  law  was  passed  in 
1791,  after  violent  oppositioB  in  Gongreas.  Its  execution 
was  resisted  more  or  less  from  the  beginning ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1794  that  the  situation  became  so  acute  that  a  large 
armed  force  became  necessary  to  quell  what  has  passed  into 
histo/y  as  the  "  Whiskey  Insurrection."  At  that  time  oc- 
cuired  the  first  serious  collision  between  federal  and  state 
authority.  Governor  Mifilin,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Republican 
partisan,  refused  to  take  tbe  initiative,  and  Washington  called 
out  the  militia  on  the  certificate  of  a  federal  judge  that  aa 
insurrection  existed.  Little  more  than  a  display  of  force  was 
required  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The  whole  affair  re- 
sulted, not  a.  little  to  the  surprise  of  both  parties,  in  strength- 
ening tbe  government  and  making  it  popular.  The  people 
realized  for  the  first  time  that  they  had  created  a  power  which 
was  capable  of  luakiog  itself  respected  at  home. 

Meantime  two  most  serious  questions  of  foreign  policy  had 
been  raised,  and  both  of  them  had  an  important  influence 
upon  tbe  elections  which  determined  who  should  be  the 
second  President.  Tbe  arrival,  reception,  and  conduct  of 
"Citizen"  Genet,  the  French  minister  sent  over  by  the  Gi- 
rondist government,  excited  the  most  bitter  party  controversy 
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the  country  had  known.  Aithongh  Jefferson  bimeelf,  as 
Secretory  of  State,  wrot«  and  signed  the  account  of  Genet'e 
diplomatic  impertinences,  and  demanded  his  recall,  yet  hia 
political  attitude  toward  the  agitation  and  his  strong  sym- 
pathy for  the  French  tendered  it  imposBible  that  he  should 
remain  in  the  cabinet  &a  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  appointment  of  Jay,  the  Chief  Justice,  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  England,  aroused  but  little  public  feeling.  The 
treaty  which  he  negotiated  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  by  ex- 
actly the  constitutional  two-thirds  majority,  before  its  terms 
were  made  public  But  when  it  was  puhltahed  there  aroae 
such  a  storm  of  opposition  to  its  promulgation  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  no  Executive  since  Washington  haa  had  to  encounter. 
Public  meetings  at  which  the  most  violent  language  was  used, 
riots,  burning  the  treaty  and  the  effigy  of  Jay,  —  these  were 
evety-day  incidents  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This  ia  not 
the  place  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  events  of  the  time  and 
indicate  their  hearing  upon  the  ensuing  election.  The  detaila 
must  be  left  to  the  general  historian.  It  is  sufficient  to  eay 
that  the  firmness  of  Washington  was  proof  against  the  popuUi 
clamor,  against  the  personal  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjected, 
even  against  the  determination  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
House  of  Kepresentativea,  as  expressed  in  a  resolution  call- 
ing upon  him  for  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to  Jay,  with  a 
view  to  the  impeachment  of  the  ambassador.  Ha  promul- 
gated the  treaty,  he  remained  calm  and  silent  under  vituper- 
ation, he  returned  a  respectful  but  unfiincbing  refusal  to  the 
demand  lor  Jay's  instructions.  In  the  end,  too,  the  House 
itself,  hy  the  narrowest  of  majorities,  t^reed  to  pass  the  maa- 
euros  necessary  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people 
were  expressed  in  the  noisy  outcries  of  the  opposition.  Events 
proved  that  it  was  a  minority  only  that  displayed  such  vio- 
lence of  hostility  toward  measures  which  were  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  during  the  next  ten  years.  But 
the  apparent  strength  of  the  democratic  societies  not  only  in- 
spired the  opposition  party  with  a  hope  of  capturing  the  gov- 
ernment, but  caused  apprehension  and  anxiety  throughout  the 
ranks  of  the  Federalists. 

It  was  made  known  by  Washington  to  his  closest  intimates, 
early  in  the  year  1796,  that  he  intended  to  decline  a  reelection. 
His  purpose  was  rumored,  but  not  definitely  made  public,  early 
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in  September.  Thoie  who  had  been  aware  of  bis  intention 
had  already  canvasBed  the  subject  and  were  agreed  upon  theii 
candidatee.  Several  names  were  coaeidered  for  the  presidency. 
HamUton  vaa  eligible,  and  he  was  the  undoubted  Jeedei  of  his 
parly.  But  he  had  made  many  enemiea,  and  his  candidacy 
would  surely  have  aroused  intense  antagonism.  There  was  a 
stain  upon  hia  private  character ;  and  a  threat  had  been  made 
that  should  he  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  certain  papers 
alleged  to  be  damaging  to  his  integrity  would  be  published. 
There  is  no  evidence  worthy  to  be  regarded  either  that  a  truth- 
ful accusation  against  his  financial  honor  could  have  been 
brought,  or  that  a  fear  of  exposure  deterred  him  from  becom- 
ing a  candidate.  He  was  rather  a  king-makei  than  a  candidate 
for  the  throne. 

If  Hamilton  were  not  to  seek  the  office,  the  two  most  promi- 
nent candidates  were  Adams  and  Jay.  It  seems  to  have  been 
universally  felt  that  although  Jay's  talents  fitted  him  for  the 
ofBce,  his  negotiation  of  the  treaty  with  England  would  cost 
him  enough  votes  to  endanger  his  election.  Adams  was  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  promotion ;  his  services  to  the  country 
during  a  long  public  life  had  given  him  as  good  title  as  any 
statesman  had  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country ;  and  his  con- 
dmct  in  the  Vice-President's  chair  had  been  fully  acceptable  to 
the  Federal  party.  Accordingly  it  was  agreed  at  a  conference 
of  Federalist  members  of  Congress  that  Mr.  Adams  should  be 
the  candidate  for  President ;  and  Thomas  Pinckney  of  South 
Carolina  was  chosen  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President.  The 
date  of  the  nominations  is  not  known.  The  time  is  fixed 
vaguely  in  a  letter  from  Oliver  Wolcott  to  Henry  W.  Edwards, 
quoted  by  Gibhs  (vol.  ii.  p.  488),  as  the  summer  of  1796. 

At  about  the  same  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  author- 
ity, Jefl'ersou  and  Burr  were  agreed  upon  by  a  conference  of 
Republican  members  of  Congress,  as  the  candidates  of  their 
party.  The  Republicans  seem  to  have  arrived  at  a  tacit  under- 
standing that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  to  be  their  candidate,  before 
the  conference  was  held.  Jefferson  had  been  the  leader  and 
organizer  of  the  party  while  still  in  Washington's  cabinet. 
[From  his  retirement  at  Monticello  he  had  conducted  a  copious 
correspondence  with  the  chief  men  of  the  party,  full  of  com 
ment  on  passing  events  and  of  advice  as  to  their  course  ol 
action.  He  was  now  the  natural,  and,  indeed,  the  inevitable 
Candidate.     Republican  opinion,  in  the  Xorth  at  all  events, 
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accepted  Aaron  Burr  u  the  candid&te  foe  Vice-President  Bunr 
had,  by  his  political  adroitness  and  activity,  displaced  George 
Clinton  as  the  leader  in  New  York  of  the  Bepublican  party. 
The  second  position  was  already  regarded  as  one  of  importance 
vastly  inferior  to  that  of  the  first.  Neither  Mr.  Finckney  nor 
Mr.  Burr  would  have  been  generally  regarded  aa  poseeaeiDg 
strong  claims  to  the  presidency.  The  names  of  the  candidates 
for  the  vLce-presidency  were  not  usually  coupled  with  those  of 
the  leaders.  "  It  requires  no  talent  at  divination,"  said  a 
writer  in  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  a  Bepublican  paper,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1796,  "  to  decide  who  will  be  candidates  for  the  chair. 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams  will  be  the  men,  and 
whether  we  shall  have  at  the  head  of  our  executive  a  steadfast 
friend  to  ^e  rights  of  the  people,  or  an  advocate  for  hereditary 
power  and  distinction,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
soon  to  decide."  An  unsigned  letter  from  Virginia,  dated 
September  24,  publlsbed  in  all  the  papers,  stated:  "I  have 
been  informed  that  Mr.  B^mund  Bandolph,  who  has  lately  vis- 
ited Mr.  Jefferson,  says  that  Mr.  Jefferson  will  serve  in  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  if  elected." 

The  canvass  began  tamely  enough.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
after  the  appearance  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which 
was  dated  8ept«mbei  17,  1796,  the  subject  of  the  coming  elec- 
tion was  rarely  even  mentioned  in  the  newspapers.  '  But  the 
contest  soon  became  earnest  and  hitter.  For  the  most  part  it 
took  the  form  of  ah  intensely  partisan  comparison  of  the  re- 
cords and  views  of  the  two  candidates.  The  leading  disputant 
on  the  Federal  side  wrote,  over  the  signature  "  Phocion,"  a 
series  of  nearly  thirty  articlea.'  Although  the  papers  consisted 
laigely  of  attacks  upon  Jefferson,  two  or  three  of  them  were 
devot«d  to  a  strong  defence  of  Ackms.  The  stoutest  opponent 
of  the  Vice-President  adopt«d  the  signature  "A  Fedendiet." 
His  position  and  arguments  were  anything  but  Federalist 
Adams's  record  was  assailed  most  virulently,  and  Jefferson  was 
warmly  praised.  It  must  be  said  that  the  debate  on  both 
sides  was  disingenuous.  Jefferson  was  not  only  berated  for 
acts  which  in  the  minds  of  his  opponents  constituted  real 
offences,  but  was  accused  of  many  things  which  it  was  eaay  to 

I  Tb«  aDthonhip  of  tie  lelta™  i>  not  known.  They  ue  attriboted  by  mdm 
hiitorlans  to  Hamilton  ;  bat  UieyBn  not  included  by  J.  C.  Hamitton  in  a 
Uitof  hii  tathei'i  irorbt,  and  Lodf^,  when  preparing  Iha  memoir  of  Hamiltmb 
could  liiid  no  evidence  that  they  were  written  by  him. 
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Bhow  be  had  not  done.  But  if  be  bad  reason  to  complain  ot  a 
certain  degree  of  unfairness  on  the  part  of  hia  enemies,  the 
misrepresentation  of  Adams's  political  opinions  and  public 
ivritlngs  was  shameful  and  scandalous.  His  expressions  were 
garbled  and  deliberately  misquoted.  Perhaps  no  American 
public  man  bas  ever  been  treated  more  foully  in  this  respect 
than  was  he.  Bache's  "  Aurora "  was  a  prototype  of  many  a 
party  newspaper  edited  with  a  conscienceless  purpose  to  win 
political  battles  at  any  expense  to  the  truth ;  but  none  of  ita 
successors  bave  gone  beyond  it  in  malignity  and  unveracity. 

There  were  some  unconscious  humors  of  the  canvass, — 
among  which  may  be  classed  the  appeal  to  the  voters  of  the 
country  to  support  a  "  Christian  President,"  —  an  attempt  to 
rally  the  religieus  sentiment  of  the  country  against  Jefferson, 
On  the  other  hand  nothing  could  have  been  more  audacious, 
and  nothing  leas  convincing  to  men  who  knew  anything  of  pol- 
itics, than  this  warning,  published  in  the  Philadelphia  papers 
shortly  before  the  electiou  :  — ■ 

Freemen  of  Pennsylvania !  Take  caution  1  The  aristocrat*  of 
our  tountry  are  endeavoring  to  deceive  you  with  the  name  of 
Washington.  They  presume  to  call  theirs  [the]  "  Washington 
ticket."  Beware)  fellow  citizens,  of  the  Washington  ticket.  It  is 
intended  to  support  the  electors  of  the  monarchist  Adams,  and 
begins  with  the  name  of  larael  Wbelen. 

Our  Republican  ticket  begins  with  the  name  of  Thomas  McKean, 
and  is  intended  to  support  the  election  of  the  Republican  Jeffer- 
son. Believe  us,  fellow  citizens,  that  your  President  Washington 
loves  ■  Bepnblioan  and  hates  a  monarchist.  He  therefore  wishes 
that  the  Republican  Jefferson  may  be  his  sucoessor. 

Shortly  before  the  election  a  "bombshell"  was  thrown  by 
the  minister  of  France,  "Citizen"  Adet.  He  addressed  & 
note  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  also  caused  it  to  be  pub- 
lished in  all  the  newspapers  which  would  print  it,  reproaching 
the  administration  with  having  violated  its  treaties  with  France, 
and  with  conducting  itself  in  a  most  ungrateful  manner  toward 
a  country  which  bad  rendered  important  assistance  in  the  Ke- 
volutionary  struggle.  He  also  announced  that  be  was  directed 
by  his  government  to  suspend  hia  diplomatic  duties.  The 
"interruption  of  relations  was,  however,  not  to  be  interpreted 
"  as  a  rupture  between  France  and  the  United  States,  but  as  a 
mark  of  just  discontent,  which  was  to  last  until  the  govern- 
ment of  tiie  United  States  returned  to  sentiments  and  to  mea- 
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suies  mote  confotmable  to  the  interoeta  of  the  ftllk&ce,  and  to 
the  awom  friendship  between  the  two  nations." 

What  effect  this  manifesto  had  upon  voters  cannot  be  stated. 
Certainl;  it  did  not  change  the  result,  so  far  as  Mr.  Adams 
was  conoanied ;  but,  cons^ring  the  closeness  of  the  vote  in 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  more  than  possible,  indeed  it  is  quite  prob-   \ 
able,  that  it  contributed  the  electoral  votes  which  made  Jefier-     ' 
son  Vice-President. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  political  machinery  of  the 
time  by  certain  notices  which  appear  in  the  newspapers.  In 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  day  before  the  adjournment  of  the  I^is- 
lature,  a  confeience  of  Bepublican  members,  together  with  cit- 
izena  from  difierent  counties  of  the  State,  met  and  agreed  upon 
a  list  of  electors.  This  is  the  "  ticket "  just  mentioned 
"  which  begins  with  the  name  of  Thomas  McKean."  On  the 
following  day  a  similar  meeting  of  Federalists  made  np  a  list 
of  electors  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  Adams.  Meetings  of 
membera  of  the  two  parties  were  afterward  held  at  the  county 
seato,  and  the  ticketo  were  ratified.  In  Virginia  the  practice 
of  self -nomination,  then  and  for  a  long  time  afterward  followed 
with  respect  to  seats  in  Congress,  was  in  operation.  Charles 
Sims  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  elector  in  the  Alexan- 
dria district,  and  announced  that,  if  chosen,  he  should  vote  for 
Patrick  Henry  and  John  Adams.  Ralph  Wormeley,  in  another 
district,  offered  himself ;  and  said  that  ha  preferred  Washing- 
ton for  President,  but  that  if  he  refused  to  stand,  "it  would  be 
my  part  most  diligently  to  search  out  for  his  successor  a  char- 
acter the  most  resembling  his  in  political  principles,  in  sound 
judgment,  in  unexampled  prudence,  and  in  unshaken  firm- 
ness." Ab  this  statement  of  his  purpose  seemed  to  be  too 
vague,  and  he  was  asked  for  whom  he  would  vote,  he  sent 
another  communication  to  a  Richmond  newspaper,  in  which 
he  discussed,  and  answered  in  the  negative,  the  question 
whether  an  elector  should  discloss  his  intention.  It  did  not 
become  necessary  for  him  to  disclose  it.  He  was  not  elected. 
The  appointment  of  electors  was  made,  on  various  days, 
during  the  month  of  Kovember,  1796.  Sixteen  States  took 
part  in  the  election,  Tennessee  having  been  admitted  to  the 
Union  on  June  1,  1796.  The  electors  for  that  State  were 
chosen  by  the  legislature.  Those  for  Korth  Carolina  were 
elected  by  the  people.  Ko  other  State  changed  its  system, 
and  there  were,  therefore,  six  States  where  there  was  a  pop- 
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ulai  election,  while  in  the  other  ten  the  choice  was  made  by 
the  legislature.  The  Federalists  carried  all  the  States  north 
of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  Bepubticans  all  the  States  from  Virginia 
southward.  Pennsylvania  was  unexpectedly  lost  by  the  Fed- 
eralists, 'who  were  nevertheless  succeesful  in  Delaware,  and  in 
six  of  the  ten  diatrieta  of  Maryland  —  one  of  which  they  car- 
ried by  a  majority  of  only  four  votes. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  a  reasonably  complete  statement 
of  the  popular  vote,  even  in  the  States  where  the  people  made 
the  choice.  But  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  easily  the  result 
might  have  been  different  from  what  it  waa.  In  Pennsylvania 
the  vote  was  extremely  close.  There  were,  as  we  have  seen, 
two  tickets,  each  bearing  fifteen  names.  The  highest  number 
polled  by  any  candidate  for  elector  was  12,306 ;  the  lowest 
of  the  thirty  had  12,071.  Thus  235  votes  only  represented 
the  greatest  difference ;  and  two  of  the  Federalist  electors 
were  chosen.  The  fact  that,  nevertheless,  Adams  received  but 
one  electoral  vote  in  the  State  will  be  explained  presently. 
It  is  necessary  now  merely  to  observe  that  a  change  of  less 
than  a  hundred  votes  in  Pennsylvania  would  have  resulted  in 
the  election  of  Thomas  Pinckney,  instead  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
as  Vice-President.  It  is  even  open  to  the  student  of  history 
to  maintain,  basing  an  argument  upon  the  events  which  in- 
tervened between  the  appointment  of  electors  and  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty,  that  the  change  might  possibly  have 
made  Pinckney  President  and  Adams  Vice-President.  Had 
Governor  MifHin  complied  strictly  with  the  law  requiring  re- 
turns of  the  election  to  be  made  within  fourteen  days,  when 
the  governor  was  to  proclaim  the  result,  Jefferson  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  defeated. 

The  contest  in  Massachusetts  was  fierce,  and  the  Republi- 
cans showed  unexpected  strength.  Governor  Samuel  Adams 
was  a  candidate  for  elector  in  the  Boston  district,  but  was  de- 
feated. The  legislature  chose  electors  for  the  districts  in 
which  no  choice  had  been  made  by  the  people,  in  accordance 
with  the  system  that  had  been  in  operation  at  the  two  previous 
elections.  Among  those  thus  appointed  was  Elbridge  Gerry, 
who  was  inclined  to  support  the  Bepublicans.  He  voted, 
nevertheless,  for  Adams  and  Pinckney.  The  General  Court 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  electoral  college  to  fill  any 
vacancies  that  might  occur.  Governor  Adams  signed  the 
resolution ;  but  the  next  day,  having,  no  doubt,  perceived  that 
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every  vftcancy  would  subtract  a  vote  from  John  Adams,  be 
went  to  tbe  office  of  the  Secretai;  of  State,  erased  bis  name 
from  the  resolution,  aud  sent  a  mess^e  to  the  General  Court 
communicating  his  reasons  for  bo  doing.  Second  thoughts  are 
best,  no  doubt ;  but  the  right  of  the  governor  to  act  upon  them 
was  not,  in  this  case,  admitted. 

The  canvass  did  not  end  with  the  appointment  of  the  elect- 
ors. "  Pbucion  "  still  continued  to  give  reasons  whj  Jeffer- 
son should  not  be  chosen  ;  but  the  articles  made  no  impression 
upon  the  electora.  The  Republican  candidate  was  sure  of  every 
oppoeitioQ  rote.  The  situation  was  for  from  clear  on  the  Fed- 
eralist side.  Hamilton  bad,  from  the  beginning,  urged  on 
equal  support  by  the  electors  of  Adams  and  Pinckney.  He 
gave  frankly  bis  reason  for  the  advice,  "  All  personal  and 
partial  considerations  must  be  discarded,  and  everything  must 
give  way  to  the  great  object  of  excluding  Jefferson."  Kew 
York  would  be  unanimous  for  both  the  Federal  candidates. 
"  1  hope  New  England  will  be  so  too.  Yet  I  have  some  ap- 
prehensions  oa  this  point,  lest  tbe  fear  that  he  may  outrun 
Mr.  Adams  should  withhold  votes  from  Pinckney.  Should 
this  happen,  it  will  be  in  my  opinion  a  most  unfortunate  policy. 
It  will  be  to  take  one  only  instead  of  two  chances  against  Mr. 
Je&rson ;  and  well  weighed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
exclusion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  ia  far  more  important  than  any  dif- 
ference between  Mr,  Adams  and  Mr,  Pinckney." 

This  is  not  the  place  to  review  in  detail  the  pointo  raised 
by  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
in  the  endeavor  of  each  to  cast  upon  the  ancestor  of  tbe 
other  the  blame  of  a  controversy  which  was  fraught  with  dis- 
aster to  the  Federalist  party.  Mr.  Adams  himself  did  not 
think,  after  the  election  was  over,  that  Hamilton  had  plotted 
his  overthrow.  In  February,  1797,  he  wrote,  "  I  believe  they," 
including  Hamilton,  "honestly  meant  to  bring  in  me,  but 
they  were  frightened  with  a  belief  that  I  should  fail,  and  they 
in  their  agony  thought  it  better  to  bring  in  Pinckney  than 
Jefferson,"  Mr.  Adams  changed  his  opinion  on  this  point 
afterward  ;  and  it  should  be  remembered,  lest  the  change  should 
be  counted  against  him,  that  when  he  wrote  what  has  just 
been  quoted  he  had  no  evidence  on  either  side  of  the  question. 
Hamilton  hiraself  supplied  that  evidence  when  his  famous  letter 
on  John  Adams  was  published  four  years  later.  "It  ia  true," 
he  wrote,  "  that  a  faithful  execution  of  this  plan  " —  an  equal 
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Tote  for  the  two  candidates  in  the  Northern  States  —  "  wonla 
have  given  Mr.  Pinckney  a  somewbat  better  chance  than  Hr, 
Adams ;  nor  shail  it  be  concealed  that  an  issue  favorable  to 
the  former  would  not  have  been  disagreeable  to  me ;  as  indeed 
I  declared  at  the  time  in  the  circle  of  my  confidential  friends. 
My  position  was  that  if  chance  should  decide  in  favor  of  Mr, 
Finckney,  it  probably  would  not  be  a  misfortune  ;  since  he  to 
every  easential  qualification  for  the  office  added  a  temper  far 
more  discreet  and  conciliator;  than  that  of  Mr.  Adams." 

It  ia  only  natural  that  Hamiltoa'e  cool  disregard  of  Adame'e 
sensibilities ;  his  studied  though  veiled  denial  of  Adams's 
superior  merits ;  and  his  evident  attempt  to  use  Adams's  own 
friends  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  would  have  humiliated  the 
Vice-President ;  —  that  all  these  things  were  resented  at  the 
time,  and  that  they  have  been  made  the  basis  of  serious  accu- 
sations against  Hamilton's  good  faith.  But  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  cannot  be  exonerated  from  the  charge  that  he  was  not 
straightforward  and  that  he  concealed  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  his  action,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  just  to  suppose  that 
hia  motives  were  unworthy.  They  were  not  selfish.  He 
sought  no  preferment  for  himeelf.  In  the  circumstances  of  the 
selection  of  the  two  candidates  bis  motives  were  not  disloyal 
to  the  party.  Moreover  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that*  he 
had  recurred,  at  this  time,  to  his  former  unfavorable  opinion 
of  Adams,  toward  whom  he  cherished  no  personal  auimositj. 
Nevertheless,  his  course  brought  present  disaster  to  the  party  j 
and  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  estrangement,  the  mutual  dis- 
trust, and  the  hitter  hatred  between  two  men  capable  of  lai^ 
and  long  continued  service  to  the  country,  whidi  led  to  the 
ultimate  ruin  of  the  party. 

Hamilton's  plan  failed.  Ko  less  than  eighteen  electors  in 
New  England  resolved  that  Pinckney's  vote  should  not  exceed 
Adams's,  withheld  their  votes  from  the  candidate  for  Yice- 
President,  and  scattered  them  upon  others.  Three  Maryland 
electors  did  the  same  thing.  Pinckney  received,  with  Jefier- 
son,  the  eight  votes  of  South  Carolina,  and  one  vote  more  than 
Adams  in  Pennsylvania.  He  had  therefore  twelve  votes  less 
than  Adams.  Having  also  nine  votes  less  than  Jefferson,  he 
failed  of  an  election.  One  vote  for  Jefferson  in  Pennsylvania 
deserves  notice,  since  it  is  believed  to  have  been  given  by  the 
only  elector  in  the  history  of  the  country  who  has  ever  be- 
trayed the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  those  who  supported  him. 
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Tha  cloMnen  of  th«  vot«  in  FonnaylTania  alnadj  has  boen 
recorded,  oud  tlie  fact  that  two  Federalist  elacton  slipped  in. 
One  of  tiie  two  Totod  for  Jefferson  and  Fincknej.  The  treach- 
ery of  this  elector  vas  the  subject  of  an  exceedingly  plain- 
spoken  communication  in  the  "  United  States  Gazette  "  from 
an  exasperated  Fedeialist.  "  What !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Da  I 
choae  Samuel  Miles  to  det«nnine  for  me  whether  John  Adams 
or  Thomas  Jefferson  shall  he  President?  Xo  I  I  chusa  him  to 
act,  not  to  think." 

Ifot  until  a  week  or  two  after  the  electora  had  voted  was 
tha  rasult  definitely  known,  namely,  that  John  Adama  had  one 
vote  more  than  the  number  neceaaary  to  elect  him ;  and  that 
Jefferson,  having  the  next  highest  number,  only  two  leas 
than  a  majority,  was  chosen  Vice-President,  Tha  electoral 
Totos  weie,  by  States,  as  followa :  — 
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The  proceedings  in  preparation  for  the  count  of  the  elect- 
ors! votes  were  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  of  four  years 
previous,  except  that  the  proposition  for  a  joint  committee 
originated  this  time  in  the  Senate.     The  count  itself  is  in- 
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t«reBting  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Mr,  Adama  himeelf  pro- 
aided,  opened,  and  read  the  certificates,  and  declared  himeelf 
elected,  yihea  the  rejection  of  four  votes  which  had  been 
called  in  question  would  have  defeated  him  and  elected  his 
opponent  The  legislature  of  Vermont  had  appointed  elect- 
or, but  had  not  previously  passed  a  law  directing  how  they 
should  be  appointed.  It  was  contended  privately,  hy  some 
persons,  that  the  appointment  was  invalid.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not  raised  in  Congress,  or  at  the  joint  meeting  for 
the  count  of  the  votes.  Mi.  Adams's  opponents  did  not  feel 
Bure  of  their  ground,  and  probably  did  not  know  bow  to  pro- 
ceed to  make  their  objections  effective.  Mr.  Madison  wrote 
to  Jefferson,  January  8,  1797,  "  If  the  Vermont  votes  be  valid, 
as  is  now  generally  supposed,  Mr.  Adams  will  have  seventy- 
one  and  you  sizty-eight,  Finckney  being  in  the  rear  of  both." 

Mr.  Adams  himself  could  certainly  not  raise  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  the  Vermont  votes ;  but  he  seems  to  have 
given  an  opportunity  for  objections  if  anyone  should  see  fit 
to  raise  them.  The  record  shows  this.  When  the  tellers 
had  reported  the  result,  Mr.  Adante  thus  addressed  the  as- 
sembled senators  and  representatives ;  — 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representalivee,  —  By  the 
report  which  has  been  made  to  me  by  the  tellers  appointed  by 
the  two  Houses  to  examine  the  votes,  there  are  71  votes  for  John 
Adams,  68  for  Thomas  Jefferson  [and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
list].  The  whole  number  of  votes  are  138;  70  therefore  make  a 
majority ;  so  that  the  person  who  has  71  votes,  which  is  the  highest 
number,  is  elected  President,  and  the  person  who  has  68  votes, 
which  is  the  next  highest  number,  is  elected  Vice-President 

At  this  point  Mr.  Adams  sat  down  for  a  moment  After 
an  interval  of  silence,  he  arose  again  and  said :  — 

In  obedience  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  commands  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  expressed  in  - 
their  resolution  passed  in  the  present  session,  I  declare  that  John 
Adams  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States  for  four  years,  to 
commence  with  the  fourth  day  of  March  next ;  and  that  Thomas 
Jefferson  is  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  tea  four 
years,  to  commence  on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next 

And  may  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  the  Ordmner  of  civil 
government  on  earth,  for  the  preservation  of  liberty,  justice  and 
peace  among  men,  enable  both  to  discharge  the  duties  of  these 
offices  conformably  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  with 
conscientious  diligence,  punctuality,  and  perseverance. 
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The  inauguration  took  place  in  the  chan^ber  of  the  Houw 
of  Repress ntativea,  which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  oath  was  administered  hj  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth. 
General  Washington  was  present,  with  a  "  countenance  as 
serene  and  unclouded  as  the  day,"  bo  Adams  reports  in  a  leU 
ter  to  his  wife,  descriptive  of  the  ceremony,  which  he  closes 
by  saying,  "  All  agree  that,  taken  altogether,  it  was  the  suV 
limest  thing  ever  exhibited  in  America." 
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The  administration  of  John  Ad&ma  witnessed  the  total 
wreck  of  the  Fedeialist  party,  a  result  of  divided  leadership. 
Although  Mr.  AdAms  hod  become  President  by  on  extremely 
narrow  majority  of  votes,  yet  his  party  was  Btronger  in  both 
branches  of  Congress  than  it  had  been  during  "Waahington's 
second  administration.  Of  the  sixth  Congress,  during  the 
latter  half  of  Adama'a  term,  the  Bepublicans  formed  bat  a 
small  minority.  The  strength  which  the  dominant  party 
might  wisely  have  used  in  consolidating  its  own  power, 
through  the  adoption  of  a  policy  in  harmony  with  its  prin' 
ciples,  was  wasted  in  internal  conflict.  The  blame,  in  a 
political  sense,  rested  upon  both  the  Federalist  factious. 
Hamilton  had  become  accustomed  to  exert  a  great,  almost  a 
controlling  influence  over  Washington.  He  was  consulted 
by  the  general  quite  as  freely  after  his  retirement  from  the 
cabinet  as  before.  He  was  the  leader  of  his  own  party  in 
the  same  sense  that  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the  Republi- 
cans. That  is  to  say,  the  chief  men  of  the  party  sought  his 
advice ;  he  frequently  volunteered  counsel  to  them,  upon  the 
public  questions  that  arose ;  and  his  opinion  was  usually  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Adams  was  not  one  of  Hamilton's  coterie,  nor 
was  he  a  man  either  to  seek  advice  as  to  his  course  of  action, 
or  to  accept  it  with  equanimity.  From  this  situation  arose 
all  the  bad  feeling  and  secret  intrigue  that  make  this  admin- 
istration a  period  of  political  scandal. 

Adams  continued  in  office  all  the  members  of  Washington's 
cabinet;  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State;  Wolcott,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  McHenry,  Secretary  of  War;  and  Lee,  At- 
torney-General. These  men  were  in  frequent  correapondence 
with  Hamilton.  Before  the  first  month  of  Adams's  admin- 
istration had  closed,  Hamilton  wrote  to  Wolcott  advocating 
strongly  the  sending  of  three  ministers  to  France.  Wolcott 
replied  the  next  day ;  and  in  his  letter  revealed  to  Hamilton, 
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*'  ID  the  most  perfect  confidence,"  the  fact  tlut  the  President 
hod  already  proposed  to  him  the  formation  of  Euch  a  com- 
mission  to  negotiate  vith  France.  In  this  incident  is  to  be 
found  the  key  of  the  whole  iitoatiou  within  the  Administra- 
tion during  the  ensuing  four  jears.  Hamilton  could  not,  or 
would  not,  —  at  any  rate,  did  not,  —  throw  off  the  habit  of 
advising  the  government  and  endeavoring  to  control  its  ac- 
tion. Since  he  bad  not  the  same  influence  over  Adams  as 
he  had  exercised  over  Washington,  he  operated  through  the 
secretAries  who  were  already  accustomed  to  receive  and  act 
upon  his  counseL  The  secretariea,  habituated  to  this  influ- 
ence, which  bad  been  so  potent  over  the  first  President,  whom 
they  revered  more  than  they  did  the  second,  dropped  insen- 
sibly into  the  way  of  listening  to  Hamilton  rather  than  to 
their  chief,  and  —  what  wrought  all  the  mischief — of  mea- 
suring the  intelligence  and  political  sagacity  of  the  Freeident 
by  the  degree  of  deference  he  paid  to  Hamilton's  judgment. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  hold  them  base  or  even  treacherous  on 
this  account,  as  does  John  Adams's  grandson  and  biographer, 
and  as  all  the  anti-Federalist  historians  do.  But  the  situation 
created  was  intolerable ;  and  a  much  more  even-tempered  man 
than  Mr.  Adams  might  well  be  excused  for  losing  control  over 
himself  when  he  discovered  that  bis  own  subordinates  were 
executing  not  bis  will,  but  that  of  another.  In  the  very  case 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Wolcott  had  been  approached  by 
the  President  on  the  subject  of  a  miHsion  to  France,  and  had 
shown  a  decided  opposition  to  the  measure.  But  in  replying 
to  Hamilton  he  wrote :  "  You  know  that  I  am  accustomed  to 
respect  your  opinions ;  and  at  any  rate  I  am  not  so  ignorant 
of  the  extent  of  your  infiuence  with  the  friends  of  government 
as  not  to  be  sensible  that  if  you  are  known  to  favor  the  send- 
ing a  commission,  either  nothing  will  be  done  or  your  opinion 
will  pravaiL"  Mr.  Wolcott  did  not  quite  give  up  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  mission,  but  he  was  less  strenuous  after  learning 
what  Hamilton  thought 

As  time  went  on,  the  secretaries,  particularly  Pickering  and 
Wolcott,  besprinkled  their  correspondence  with  phrases  indi- 
cating their  contempt  for  their  chief.  That  he  was  vain,  in- 
discreet, opinionated,  jealous,  distrustful  of  many  prominent 
men  in  his  own  party,  yet  guilelessly  trustful  toward  some  of 
the  most  artful  of  hie  political  opponents,  —  all  this  must  be 
admitted,    Tet  it  might  have  been  prevented  from  causing  the 
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confusion  and  disaster  that  followed,  had  the  membeTS  of  the 
cabinet  themselves  been  discreet  and  wise  politicians.  When 
they  found  that  they  were  unable  to  bend  the  President  to 
Hamiltoa'a  will,  because  he  was  headstrong  and  they  were  his 
intellectual  inferiais,  they  should  have  become  the  agents  of 
the  President's  will,  or  retired  from  otQce. 

The  foregoing  review  of  the  situation  is  necessary,  because 
in  the  relations  between  the  Ftesident  and  the  prominent  men 
of  the  Federalist  party  is  to  be  found  the  sole  immediate  causa 
of  the  political  overturn  in  the  year  1800.  Adams's  inaugural 
address  was  well  received,  even  by  those  who  had  opposed  hia 
election.  The  popularity  which  he  thus  achieved  increased 
and  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  his  term ;  althongb 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  politicians  of  his  own  party  grew  moi« 
iptense  as  the  prejudice  against  him  on  the  port  of  the  people 
at  large  vanished.  There  was,  all  the  time,  an  alert  opposi- 
tion, presided  over  by  its  ablest  leader,  whom  circumstances 
had  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  observation  and 
for  -taking  advantage  of  every  mistake  of  the  administration, 
and  yet  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  the  course  of  public 
affairs. 

The  question  which  overshadowed  all  others  during  the 
administration  was  the  relations  with  France.  The  insulting 
rejection  of  Gen.  C.  G.  Pinckney  as  minister,  and  his  ezpul- 
sion  from  French  territory,  became  known  officially  to  the 
government  on  the  21st  of  March,  1797,  before  the  sdjninistra- 
tion  bad  been  three  weeks  in  office.  The  appointment  of 
Elbridge  Cierry,  John  Marshall,  and  General  Pinckney  as  a 
special  embassy;  the  contemptuous  treatment  they  received 
from  the  French  directory  ;  the  corrupt  proposals  made  to 
them  by  Talleyrand,  acting  through  an  agent ;  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
letters ;  Adams's  manly  refusal  to  send  another  minister  until 
assurance  should  be  given  that  be  would  be  received ;  his 
nomination  of  Murray  as  minister  on  the  receipt  of  a  vague  in- 
timation indirectly  conveyed,  that  a  minister  would  be  received, 
without  consultation  with  any  member  of  the  cabinet;  the 
substitution  of  a  commission  for  a  single  minister ;  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  secretaries  to  the  step,  and  Pickering's  studied 
delay  ia  making  ready  for  the  departure  of  the  envoys ;  and 
Adams's  petulant  order  that  they  should  sail  before  a  specified 
day ;  this  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the  chief  events  in  the  hist«ry 
of  the  French  negotiation.     There  were  many  echoes  of  the 
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*ffaii  in  home  politics :  the  lesolution  to  orgnniza  an  Brmy,  snd 
the  ensuing  difficott;  lelating  to  Hamilton's  rank  u  a  general 
officer,  ending  with  a  victory  foe  Hamilton,  through  the  help 
of  Washington ;  the  eBtabliahment  of  a  aavy,  a  measure  most 
attenuoualy  opposed  by  the  whole  Bepublican  party,  but  heart- 
ily supported  by  Federalists  of  both  factions ;  the  Alien  laws 
and  the  Sedition  act ;  and  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions of  1798  and  1799. 

Of  all  these  matters,  as  political  iaaues  between  parties,  the 
last  mentioned  only  survived  the  administration.  An  exami- 
natioa  of  other  pages  in  this  book  will  show  that  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platforms  of  1848, 1852,andl8d6  declared  that 
"every  attempt  .  .  .  oi^ht  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit 
which  swept  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  from  our  statute- 
Taook,"  The  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799  also  appear  in  the 
X>emociatic  platforms  of  1848  and  1852  as  embodying  princi- 
ples to  which  the  party  still  adhered.  There  were  two  "  Alien  " 
lavs.  One  of  them  authorized  the  President  to  "  order  such 
aliens  as  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  United  States,  oi  ^ould  have  reasonable  grounds  to  sus- 
pect were  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations 
against  the  government  thereof,  to  depart,  out  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States."  The  other  act  empowered  the  Presi- 
dent, upon  a  declaration  of  war,  to  cause  the  subjects  of  the 
hostile  government  "  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  secured, 
and  removed,  as  alien  enemies."  The  Sedition  act  declared  it 
an  offence,  and  prescribed  the  punishment  and  its  mode,  to 
combine  or  conspire,  with  intent  to  oppose  the  government, 
when  iflrected  by  the  proper  authority,  to  intimidate  an  olficer 
from  the  performance  of  his  duty,  to  incite  riots  or  ineurrec- 
tiona  against  the  laws  of  Congress,  or  to  publish  false,  scandal- 
ous, and  malicious  writings  against  the  government,  either 
House  of  Congress,  or  the  President,  with  intent  to  bring  them 
into  contempt,  to  stir  up  sedition,  or  to  aid  or  abet  a  foreign 
nation  in  hostile  designs  against  the  Unitod  States.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Sedition  act  and  the  first  of  the  Alien  laws  expired  by 
self-limitation  before  Jefferson  took  the  oath  of  ofBce,  and  since 
the  second  Alien  law  was  never  repealed,  but  stands  to-day 
substantially  unchanged,  a  commendation  of  the  "  spirit  which 
swept "  them  from  the  statute-book  involves  a  historical  blun- 
der. The  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799  were  the  first  expres- 
sions of  the  doctrine  which  subsequently  became  known  as 
nullification. 
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Tb«  cADTBsa  of  1600  opened  earl;.  The  firft  step,  perhaps, 
vas  aa  attempt  to  draw  QeneTal  WashingttHi  from  hit  irtin- 
ment  and  indace  him  to  stand  again  for  the  presidencj.  A 
■uggestion  to  that  effect  wsa  made,  probabljr  after  a  ccHunlta* 
tion  among  the  Hamiltonians ;  bat  Washington  refused  to  com- 
ply.  Later,  GrouTemeur  Morris  wrote  to  him,  December  9, 
1799:  "During  a  late  visit  to  KewYork  I  learnt  that  the 
leading  characters,  even  in  Masaacbusetta,  consider  Mr.  Adams 
BS  unfit  for  the  office  he  now  holds ; "  and  he  proceeded  to 
iirge  him  to  become  a  candidate.  It  is  probable  that  Wash- 
ington never  read  the  letter.  He  was  taken  ill  on  the  13th  of 
December  and  died  on  the  11th.  The  scheme  failed,  and  the 
leaders,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  supplant  Hr. 
Adams  with  any  candidate  of  less  authority  than  Washington, 
resigned  themselves  to  the  inevitable, 

Eariy  in  March  articles  began  to  appear  in  the  Republican 
papers,  giving  "  dispassionate  "  reasons  why  Mr.  Adams  should 
not  be  elected.  The  articles  were  answered  at  length  by  cor- 
respondents of  the  Federalist  newspapers.  The  discussion  waa 
extremely  bitter,  and  unfounded  charges  were  made  on  both 
aides.  Probably  the  Federal  ticket  had  been  agreed  upon  at 
that  time,  although  it  was  not  authoritatively  announced  nntil 
June.  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pincfcney,  a  brother  of 
Thomas  Pinekney,  who  had  been  the  candidate  most  voted  for 
with  Mr.  Adams  in  1796,  was  associated  with  Adams  on  the 
Federal  ticket.  The  manner  in  which  the  ticket  was  formed 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Mr.  Hezekiah  ^iles,  whose 
'*  Weekly  Register"  is  a  treasury  of  facts  for  studente  of  onr 
early  political  history,  tried  to  clear  it  up,  but  acknowledged 
his  failure.  Early  in  the  year  1800  a  meeting  of  a  few  Feder- 
alist members  of  Congress,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  said  at  the 
time,  of  influencing  the  I^sidential  election,  waa  held  in  the 
Senate  Chamber.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  account  of  its  pro- 
ceedings was  ever  printed,  but  it  was  probably  called  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  Mr.  Adams's  cause ;  for  Mr.  Niles 
says  in  another  place  (" Register,"  Vol,  24,  p,  277)  that  "it 
was  well  understood  that  many  of  the  Federalists  were  opposed 
to  the  taking  up  of  Mr.  Adams  for  the  presidency,  —  that 
they  had  nearly  fixed  on  another  person."  Perhaps  the  nam- 
ing a  candidate  for  Vice-President  may  also  have  been  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  meeting.  But  it  is  all  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture and  uncertainty.     Whatever  may  have  been  the  purposes 
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iti  view,  the  meeting  excited  the  wrath  of  the  Bepublicane, 
and  was  denounced  in  the  Philadelphia  "Aurora"  as  a  "Jaco- 
binical conclave,"  —  for  which  and  other  insulting  remarks 
the  editor  of  the  paper  was  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate. 

The  Republican  members  themselves  held  a  cancus  some- 
what later,  —  probably  in  February  or  March,  1800.  It  also 
wae  a  secret  meeting.  It  was  attended  by  a  small  nnmher  of 
membeTS  only.  It  was  called  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
nominating  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  designated  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  his  party  as  the  natural  candidate,  as  with  the 
idea  of  cauaii^  a  union  upon  Burr,  as  well  as  upon  Jefferson. 
The  situation  and  the  course  of  events  are  explained  in  a  let- 
ter, already  cited  in  the  preceding  chapter,  from  Oliver  Wolcott 
to  Henry  W,  Edwards,  printed  in  Gibba's  History,  based  on 
Wolcott'a  eorrespondence  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  488).  Wolcott  wrote 
that  the  division  of  the  votes  of  Virginia  in  1796  "gave  great 
offence  to  Mr.  Burr,  who  complained  of  had  faith.  At  the 
next  conference,  or  caucus,  of  the  Bepuhlican  members  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Burr  required  as  a  condition  of  his  consent  to 
be  their  candidate,  that  highly  respectable  members  of  the 
Kepublican  party  should  write  letters,  stating  that  their  honor 
was  pledged  to  endeavor  to  procure  for  him  an  equal  vote  with 
Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  information  which  I 
received  (though  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  to  that  effect),  that 
this  condition  was  complied  with  ;  at  any  rate,  an  equal  vote 
for  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Colonel  Burr  was  in  fact  obtained." 

Both  parties  entered  upon  the  canvass  with  full  confidence  ; 
but  the  Federalists  soon  suffered  a  severe  rebuff,  when  the 
New  York  election  took  place  in  May.  Later  their  hopes 
revived  and  the  Kepublicans  became  anxious.  So  well  as- 
sured were  the  Federaliste  of  siiccess  that  the  "  Columbian  Cen- 
tiuel,"  of  Boston,  on  December  13,  after  the  electors  had 
actually  voted,  asserted  that "  there  cannot  be  a  doubt "  of  the 
election  of  Adams  and  Pinckney,  One  week  later  the  "Cen- 
tinel  "  wae  forced  to  "  concede  "  the  "  bad  news  "  that  Jefferstm 
and  Burr  were  chosen.  The  result  had  finally  been  determined 
by  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  on  which  the  Federaliste  had 
counted  as  safe  for  their  candidates. 

In  New  York,  the  Republican  assemblymen  were  successful 
in  New  York  city.  In  a  fit  of  faintheartedness  the  Phila- 
delphia "Gazette"  declared  that  the  result  "ascertains  the 
election  of  Mr,  Jefferson  te  the  presidency,"  using  the  verb  in 
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«  BffiiM  now  obeolete.  The  euggestioa  filled  other  Fedenliste 
with  indignaat  horror.  "  I  trust,"  wrote  one  of  them,  "this 
country  is  not  yet  so  abandoned  of  God."  The  disaster  led 
Hamilton  to  write  to  Governor  Jay,  requesting  him  to  call 
together  the  old  legislature,  which  was  Federalist,  to  pass  a 
law  giving  the  choice  of  electors  to  the  people,  by  dtstricts. 
Another  letter,  evidently  inspired  by  Hamilton,  was  also  sent 
to  Jay  ni^g  the  same  step.  The  Qovemoi  replied  to  nei- 
ther letter.  He  endorsed  one  of  them,  "  proposing  a  measure 
for  party  purposes  which  I  think  it  would  not  become  me  to 
adopt." 

The  politicians  in  other  States  were  not  so  rigid  in  their 
morality  ae  he.  Virginia,  where  the  district  system  of  popular 
election  had  previously  prevailed,  and  where  the  Fedemlists 
had  made  some  inroads  since  1796,  amended  it«  law  and 
instituted  the  practice  of  election  on  a  general  ticket,  thus 
ensuring  its  twenty-one  votea  foi  Jefferson.  In  Massachusetta 
a  situation  the  reverse  of  that  in  Virginia  existed.  Several  of 
its  members  of  Congress  were  B«publicans ;  a  bye-election  of 
B  congressman  in  the  spring  of  1800  resulted  in  a  Jeflersonian 
success;  and  when  the  State  election  took  place,  two  or  tltree 
weeks  afterward,  Governor  Strong  had  a  dear  miyority  of 
only  two  hundred,  and  a  plurality  over  Gerry  of  hut  2611. 
In  order  to  save  the  whole  vote  of  the  Commonwealth  for 
Adams  and  Finckney,  It  was  necessary  for  the  General  Court 
to  assume  to  itself  the  appointment  of  the  electors.  A  special 
session  waa  summoned,  and  a  resolution  changing  the  system 
was  passed. 

The  situation  in  Pennsylvania  was  peculiar.  It  had  been 
the  practice  in  that  State  to  pass  a  law  regulating  the  mode  of 
appointing  electors  just  before  each  election,  to  be  operative 
for  that  election  only.  At  each  prior  election  the  people  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  electors  by  popular  vote. 
In  the  year  1796,  fourteen  Jefferson  electors  had  been  chosen, 
and  one  Adams  man.  But  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Adams's  popular- 
ity the  Federalists  had  carried  the  State  once  or  twice  ;  and,  as 
the  senators  were  elected  by  classes,  for  four  years,  it  happened 
that,  in  the  year  1800,  although  the  Governor  and  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  were  strongly  Republican,  the  Senate  waa  still 
'federalist  by  13  to  11.  As  no  law  had  been  passed  providing 
for  a  popular  election  In  time  to  enable  the  people  to  make  a 
choice,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  legislature  itself  to  choose 
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th«  electors.  The  House  passed  a  law  providing  for  en  eleo 
tioQ  by  joint  ballot,  the  only  way  in  which  the  legislature  of 
that  State  ever  elected  officers.  The  Senate  rejected  the  bill 
and  proposed,  instead,  an  election  by  concurrent  rote.  The 
House  refused  to  adopt  that  method.  At  last  the  Senate  pro 
posed  that  each  House  should  name  eight  electors,  and  that 
the  two  Houses  should  vote  together  for  the  combined  list,  or 
for  fifteen  of  the  sixteen.  The  House  was  forced  to  yield,  and 
the  result  was  that  eight  Jefferson  and  seren  Adams  electors 
-irere  chosen.  The  Federal  senators  —  "  the  Federal  thirteen," 
as  they  were  proudly  termed  by  their  admirers  —  were  loudly 
praised  for  this  act  by  the  party  organs.  The  editor  of  the 
**  United  States  Gazette,"  of  Philadelphia,  wrote  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1800,  to  his  paper  :  — 

The  Federal  thirteen  deserve  the  praises  and  the  blessings  of  all 
America.  They  have  checked  the  mad  enthusiasm  of  a  deluded 
populace  and  the  wicked  specnlation  of  designing  demagogues. 
On  reviewing  the  recent  aspect  of  our  political  afiairs,  it  may  be 
fignratively  said.  They  ham  uaxd  a  falling  world! 

It  will  be  seen,  from  a  consideration  of  what  has  been  pre- 
sented, that  the  Federalists  had  good  reason  to  anticipate  suc- 
cess. There  were  to  be  139  electoral  yotes,  of  which  70  were 
necessary  for  a  choice.  The  solid  vote  of  New  England, 
togathar  with  that  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  gave  them 
49  votes ;  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina  con- 
tributed 16  more ;  and  the  eight  votes  of  South  Carolina, 
which  the  people  of  that  State  promised  to  them,  again  and 
again,  would  make  up  the  majority.  S«serving  until  a  little 
later  the  story  of  the  loss  of  those  votes,  let  us  say  that  it  waa 
only  political  chicanery,  —  or  if  that  is  too  strong  a  word, 
exceedingly  good  play  of  the' game  of  politics,  that  brought 
them  so  near  to  victory.  New  York  teld  the  stery  of  the 
popular  sentiment.  Votes  were  saved  to  Adams  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Massachusetts  by  taking  advantage  of  earlier  elec- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  not  more  than  two  or  three  votes 
ware  gained  by  the  Republicans  in  Virginia  by  the  adoption 
of  the  district  system.  On  the  surface  it  appears  as  if  the 
Federalists  were  almost  as  strong  as  ever.  In  reality  they 
were  saved  from  a  much  more  crushing  defeat  than  they  expe- 
rienced by  measures  which  the  political  morality  of  our  time 
would  condemn. 

The  progress  of  the  canvass  developed  the  usual  number  of 
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"  campaign  lies  "  ttad  miBrepiesentatiooa.  Wh«n  th«  oveitam 
in  Adams's  cabinet  occurred,  the  Trenton  "  Federalist "  asserted 
its  knowledge  that  the  step  was  the  outcome  of  an  agreement 
between  Adams  and  Jefferson.  Adams  was  to  be  re-elected, 
and  BO  was  Jefferson  ;  the  President  was  to  arrai^  the  offices 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Vice-President,  who  was  to  give  his 
film  support  to  the  measures  of  the  administratioQ.  The 
statement  was  absurd,  and  might  have  been  taken  as  a  joke, 
had  not  the  New  Jersey  paper  been  a  serious  organ  of  the 
party.  Of  the  some  catf^ry  was  the  report  circulated  by  the 
Federalist  papers  that  Jefferson  had  discaided  the  Sabbath, 
together  with  the  Christian  division  of  time  into  weeks,  and 
adopted  in  bis  household  the  French  decade. 

In  May  the  Federalists  expected  to  win  by  seventy-two 
Totes  against  sixty-six.  They  counted  on  five  votes  in  ^orth 
Carolina,  six  in  Pennsylvania,  and  four  in  Marj'land,  beside 
the  eight  of  South  Carolina.  In  June  they  claimed  seventy- 
nine  to  fifty-nine.  At  about  this  time  began  to  appear  argu- 
ments to  show  that  it  was  most  necossary  for  all  Federalist 
electors  to  give  an  equal  vote  to  both  candidates.  For  the 
most  part  the  internal  discussions  of  the  Federalists  were  kept 
out  of  the  newspapers.  But  occasionally  something  of  the  dia- 
truBt  between  Adams's  friends  and  the  adherents  of  Hamilton 
appeared  on  the  surface.  It  was  not  denied,  because  it  was 
evident  to  the  dullest  apprehension  that  only  by  the  most  loyal 
adherence  to  the  party  programme  could  Jefferson  be  defeated. 
Yet  when  Hamilton  made  a  tour  of  New  England,  estended 
as  for  as  Maine,  uiging  the  equal  support  of  both  candidates, 
there  was  some  criticism  of  his  action  in  the  Boston  newspaper 
most  devoted  to  Adams's  fortunes.  The  Federalists  of  South 
Carolina,  the  State  which  had  given  it«  votes  for  Jefferson  and 
Thomas  Pinckney  in  1796,  now  promised  loyal  support  of 
Adams  and  C.  C.  Pinckney.  Toward  the  close  of  the  canvass 
a  distinct  offer  was  made  to  them  to  repeat  the  division  of  votes 
they  bad  made  at  the  former  election,  that  is,  to  give  an  equal 
vote  to  Pinckney  and  Jefferson.  General  Pinckney  refused  to 
sanction  the  coalition,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
wished  for  no  votes  that  were  not  given  also  to  Adams.  The 
expectation  was  that  Adams  and  Pinckney,  under  the  bonds  of 
the  agreement,  would  receive  the  same  number  of  votes  ;  where- 
upon the  House  of  Bepresentatives  would  elect  Adams.  It 
VBS  in  the  warmest  period  of  the  canvass  that  Aaron  Burr,  in 
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some  way  unknown,  obtained  possession  of  a  part  of  Hamilton's 
letter  on  the  character  of  John  Adams,  and  gave  it  to  the  press. 
Hamilton  then  published  the  letter  in  full.  An  extract  from 
it  has  been  given  already,  in  the  account  of  the  election  of 
1796.  Two  sentences  only  will  be  quoted  here.  They  fol- 
low Hamilton's  severe  arraignment  of  the  President :  "  Yet, 
^vith  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Adame,  I  have  finally  resolved  not  to 
advise  the  withholding  from  him  a  single  vote.  The  body  of 
Federaliate,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  facts,  are  not 
convinced  of  the  expediency  of  relinquishing  him." 

As  had  been  the  case  in  1796,  sixteen  States  took  part  in 
the  election.  Ifew  Hampehite,  Massachusetts,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania took  away  from  the  people  the  appointment  of  electors 
Rhode  Island  conferred  the  right  upon  them.  There' were, 
therefore,  four  States  only  in  which  electors  were  chosen  by 
popular  vote :  Bhode  Island,  Maryland,  Vii^inia,  and  Xorth 
Carolina.  The  electors  of  both  parties,  with  a  single  escep- 
tion,  voted  equally  foe  both  candidates.  One  Ehode  Island 
elector  withheld  his  vote  from  Finckney,  and  gave  it  to  Jay. 
The  result,  by  States,  was  as  follows :  — 


New  Hamp«luM 
Vermont      .    . 

HasBsehiuetM . 
Rhode  laland  . 
Connestdoat  . 
New  York  .  . 
New  Jersey 

Delswsre  .  . 
Hsryland*.  . 
'Virginia.  .  . 
NorUi  CaraliuA 
South  Caralina 

Kentucky   .    • 
Total  .    .    . 
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Before  entering  upon  a  narrative  of  the  exciting  evente  that 
arose  out  of  the  equal  vote  for  Jefferaon  and  Burr,  ire  must 
recoid  a  most  promising  attempt  to  remedy  by  law  the  defi- 
cienciesof  the  Constitution  in  the  matter  of  the  electoral  count 
Inasmuch  as  the  legislation  then  proposed  subsequently  formed 
the  basis  of  the  "  twenty-second  joint  rule,"  no  famous  in  the 
counts  of  1869  and  1873,  sod  of  the  electoral  commission  law 
of  1877,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  the  proceedings  at  some 
length.  A  resolution  introduced  in  the  Senate  January  23, 
1800,  by  Mr.  Boss  of  Pennsylvania,  directed  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  "  to  consider  whether  any,  and  what,  provisimis 
onght  to  be  made  by  law  for  deciding  disputed  elections  of 
Preaident  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
determining  the  legality  or  the  illegality  of  the  votes  given 
for  those  officers  in  the  different  States."  The  oommittee 
reported  a  bill,  f  ebruary  14,  oi  which  the  provieiona  were,  in 
brief,  as  follows :  — 

On  the  day  before  the  second  Wednesday  in  Pehruary  ol 
any  year  when  there  was  to  he  a  count  of  electoral  votes,  each 
House  of  Congress  was  to  choose  by  ballot  six  of  its  own 
members,  who,  with  the  Chief  Jaatice  of  the  United  Btate^ 
or,  in  case  of  his  disability  from  any  cause,  the  next  senior 
justice,  would  form  a  "  grand  committee,"  with  "  power  to 
examiae,  and  finally  to  decide,  all  disputes  relating  to  the 
•lection." 

Each  House  was  next  to  elect  two  tellers,  to  whom  the  cer- 
tificates of  the  electors,  after  they  had  been  opened  and  read, 
were  to  be  delivered ;  and  the  tellera  were  to  note  the  dates  of 
the  certificates,  the  names  of  the  electors,  the  time  and  place 
of  their  meeting,  and  the  governors'  certificates  accompanying, 
— ■  these  minutes  to  be  read  to  the  two  Houses  and  entered  on 
the  two  Journals, 

After  the  certificates  had  been  opened,  read,  and  minuted, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  was  to  administer  to  the  members 
of  the  grand  committee  an  oath  to  examine  the  certificates  im- 
partially, "  together  with  the  exceptions  and  petitions  against 
them,  and  a  true  judgment  give  thereon,  acoording  to  the  evi- 
dence." All  the  certificates,  papers,  petitions,  and  tostimonj 
were  then  to  be  delivered  to  the  chairman  of  the  grand  com- 
mitt«e,  which  was  to  meet  every  day,  sit  with  closed  doors, 
have  ample  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  compel  at- 
tendance of  witnesses,  and  punish  contempts.  The  powers  of 
tH«  grand  committee  were  stated  in  the  following  section :  — 
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Sec.  8.  That  the  grand  committee  shaU  bun  power  to  inqnin^ 
examine,  decide,  and  report  upon  tlie  constitutional  qualifications 
of  the  persons  voted  for  as  President  and  Vice-Preaident  of  th« 
United  States ;  upon  the  constitutional  qualifications  of  the  electors 
appointed  by  the  different  States,  and  whether  their  appointment 
was  authorized  by  the  state  legislature  or  not ;  upon  all  petitions 
and  exceptiona  sgainBt  corrupt,  illegal  conduct  of  the  electors,  or 
force,  menaces,  or  improper  means  used  to  infiuence  their  vot«B; 
or  agsiDat  the  truth  of  their  retuma,  or  the  time,  place,  or  manner 
of  giving  their  vot«B :  Provided  alwayi,  that  no  petition  or  ex- 
ception shall  bo  granted,  allowed,  or  considered  by  the  sitting  grand 
committee,  which  has  for  its  object  to  dispute,  draw  into  question 
the  number  of  votes  given  for  an  elector,  or  the  fact  whether  an 
elector  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  his  State  or  dis- 
trioL 

The  committee  was  to  make  a  final  report  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  stating  the  number  of  legal  votes  for  each  person,  the 
number  rejected,  and  the  reason  for  rejection  ;  such  reasons 
to  be  signed  by  those  who  agreed  to  them.  A  majority  of 
the  committee  was  to  decide  finally  all  questions  submitted, 
and  on  the  day  after  the  report  was  made  the  two  Houses 
were  to  meet  again  in  joint  convention,  when  the  lesnU  was  to 
be  declared,  and,  if  no  person  had  been  chosen  President,  the 
House  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  make  a  choice  sccoidiiig 
to  the  Constitution. 

When  the  bill  came  under  disciiBsion,  a  motion  waa  made  to 
strike  from  it  the  first  ten  sections,  —  being  all  which  contained 
any  reference  to  a  gisnd  committee,  —  and  to  insert  instead  of 
them  a  single  section,  providing  that  when  the  two  Houses 
shonld  be  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  certificates 
of  electors  opened  and  counted,  the  names  of  the  Stetes  should 
be  drawn  in  order  by  lot ;  that  all  petitions  and  exceptions 
should  be  read  as  well  as  the  certificates  themselves ;  that,  if 
no  objection  should  be  made,  the  votes  should  be  counted;  but 
that  "  if  the  votes,  or  an;  of  them,  shall  be  objected  to,  the 
members  present  shall  on  the  qaeetion  propounded  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  decide,  without  debate,  by  yea  or  nay, 
whether  such  votes  are  constitutional  or  not ; "  and  so  on,  each 
question  being  decided  before  the  name  of  another  Stete  was 
drawn.  This  proposition  woe  rejected.  Various  other  ameud- 
,  mente  were  offered,  some  of  which  were  adopted,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  substantially  as  it  was  reported,  except  that  the 
constitution  of  the  grand  committee  was  changed  so  as  to  reliere 
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the  Supreme  Court  from  duty  in  connectiou  with  the  electoral 
count.  Each  House  of  Congreae  was  to  choose  six  of  its  mem- 
bers for  this  service,  Etnd  the  Senate  was  also  to  select  three 
others  of  it«  members,  of  whom  the  House  was  to  choose  one  by 
ballot  ae  the  thirteenth  member  of  the  grand  committee. 

The  whole  subject  was  considered  with  extreme  care  by  the 
House  of  Bepresentstives.  After  much  debate  upon  it  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  select  committee, 
of  which  John  Marshall,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  was  chair- 
man. The  committee  reported  back  the  bill,  in  a  wholly  new 
draft,  on  the  26th  of  April.  It  provided  for  a  joint  committee 
of  four  members  from  each  House,  with  "  power  to  examine 
into  all  disputes  relative  to  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  other  than  such  as  might  relate 
to  the  number  of  votes  by  which  the  electors  may  have  been 
appointed."  To  this  committee  all  petitions,  exceptions,  and 
memorials  against  either  the  electors  or  the  persons  for  whom 
they  had  voted,  were  to  be  delivered.  The  committee  was  to 
meet  daily  from  the  time  of  its  appointment  until  it  should  make 
its  report ;  it  was  to  have  the  powers  for  reaching  witnesses 
and  compelling  the  production  of  papers  which  the  Senate  had 
given  to  the  grand  committee.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  to  contain  all  the  facte  ascertained  in  the  investigation, 
but  no  opinion.  The  count  was  to  be  made  in  presence  of  the 
two  Houses  immediately  after  this  report  was  made  —  tellers 
having  been  previously  appointed  in  the  manner  already  estab- 
lished by  precedent  —  in  the  following  method  ;  — 

The  names  of  the  several  States  shall  then  be  written  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on 
separate  and  ^milar  pieces  of  paper,  and  folded  up  as  nearly  alike 
as  may  be,  and  put  into  a  ballot-box,  and  taken  by  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  thereof ;  out 
of  which  box  shall  be  drawn  the  paper  on  which  the  names  of  the 
States  are  written,  one  at  a  time,  by  a  member  of  the  Senate,  to  be 
named  by  the  President  thereof,  and  so  Boon  as  one  is  drawn  the 
packet  containing  the  certificates  from  the  electors  of  that  State 
shall  be  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  then  shall  be 
read  also  the  petitions,  depositions,  and  other  papers  concerning 
the  same,  and  if  no  exceptions  are  taken  thereto,  all  the  votes  con- 
tained insnchcertificatesshallbecountedibut  if  any  exception  be 
taken,  the  person  taking  the  same  shall  state  it  directly  and  not 
argumentatively,  and  sign  his  name  thereto ;  and,  if  it  be  founded 
on  any  circumstance  appeuing  in  the  report  of  the  joint  commit 
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tee,  and  the  exception  be  Beconded  by  one  member  from  the  Senate 
and  one  from  the  Hoose  of  Representatives,  each  ol  whom  shall 
Biga  the  aaid  exception  as  having  seconded  the  same,  then  each 
House  ahall  immediately  retire,  vrithout  question  or  debate,  to 
its  own  apartment,  and  shall  lake  the  question  of  the  eioep- 
tion,  without  debate,  by  ayes  and  noes.  So  soon  as  the  question 
shall  be  taken  in  either  House,  a  measage  shall  be  sent  to  the 
other,  informing  them  that  the  House  sending  the  message  ia 
prepared  to  resume  the  count,  and  when  such  message  shall  have 
been  received  by  both  Houses,  they  shall  again  assemble  in  the  same 
apartment  as  before,  and  the  count  shall  be  resumed.  And  if  the 
two  Houses  have  concurred  in  rejecting  the  vote  or  votes  objected 
to,  such  vote  or  votes  shall  not  be  counted ;  but,  unless  both  Houses 
concur,  such  vote  or  votes  shall  be  counted.  If  the  objection 
taken  as  aforementioned  shall  arise  on  the  face  of  the  papers  opened 
bj  the  President  of  the  Senateinpresenceof  both  Houses,  and  shall 
not  have  been  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  joint  committee,  snch 
objections  may  be  referred  to  the  joint  committee  to  be  examined 
and  reported  on  by  them  in  the  same  manner  and  on  the  same 
principles  as  their  first  report  was  made ;  but  if  both  Houses  do 
not  concur  in  referring  the  same  to  the  com[uitt«e,  then  such  ob- 
jections shall  be  decided  on  in  like  manner  as  if  it  had  been 
founded  on  any  circumstance  appearing  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  vote  of  one  State  being  thus  counted,  another  ticket 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  ballot-box,  and  the  certificate  and  the 
votes  of  the  State  thus  drawn  shall  be  proceeded  on  as  is  herein- 
before directed,  and  so  on,  one  ^ter  another,  until  the  whole  of 
the  votes  shall  be  counted. 

The  bill  was  carefully  considered,  and  various  Bmendments 
were  proposed  and  n^atived.  It  was  passed  on  the  2d  of 
May  by  a  rote  of  62  to  37.  On  being  returned  to  the  Senate, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  which  reported  several 
amendments,  ol  which  only  one  was  adopted,  bat  that  was 
one  of  the  greatest  importance.  THe  word  "  admitting  "  was 
substituted  for  "  rejecting,"  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  and 
the  phraseology  of  the  rest  of  the  clause  was  changed  to  con- 
form to  the  amendment ;  thus  providing  that,  unless  the  two 
Hooses  concurred  in  admitting  any  disputed  vote,  it  should 
not  be  counted.  This  was  precisely  the  principle  of  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  of  1865,  and  the  Senate  adopted  it  in  1800 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  11.  The  House  non-concurred,  and  a  vote 
in  each  branch  to  adhere  to  the  dis^reement  defeated  the  bill. 

The  proceedings  preliminary  to  the  connt,  and  the  count 
itself,  WBiQ  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  in  former  years 
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tip  to  the  declaration  of  the  reenlt,  which  was  in  tliese 
words:  — 

That  the  whole  number  of  electora  who  had  voted  was  one 
bundled  and  thirty-eight,  of  which  number  Thomas  Jeff  era  on  and 
Aaron  Burr  had  a  majority;  but,  the  number  of  those  voting  for 
them  being  equal,  no  choice  waa  made  by  the  people ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  remaining  duties  derolfe  upon  the  House  of 
B«preBentatives. 

Already  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  set  of 
rules  for  the  House,  in  case  the  count  should  show  that  it  was 
the  dnty  of  the  House  to  elect  a  President ;  and  the  rules, 
having  been  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  were  adopted 
as  follows :  — 

First.  In  the  event  of  its  appearing,  npon  the  counting  and 
ascertaining  of  the  votes  given  tor  President  and  Vice-President, 
acoording  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  that  no  per- 
son haa  a  constitutional  majority,  and  the  same  shall  have  been 
duly  declared  and  entered  on  the  Journals  of  this  House,  the 
Speaker,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the  House,  shall  return 
to  their  Chamber. 

Second.  Seats  shall  be  provided  in  this  House  for  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Senate,  and  notification  of  the  same  shall  ba 
made  to  the  Senate. 

Third.  The  House,  on  their  return  from  the  Senate  Chamber, 
it  being  ascertuned  that  the  constitutional  number  of  States  are 
present,  shall  immediately  proceed  to  choose  one  of  the  persons 
from  whom  the  choice  is  to  be  made  for  President;  and  in  case 
npon  the  first  ballot  there  shall  not  appear  to  be  a  majority  of  the 
States  in  favor  of  one  of  them,  in  such  case  the  House  shall  con- 
tinue to  ballot  for  a  President,  without  int«rmptioQ  by  other  busi- 
neea,  until  it  shall  appear  that  a  President  is  duly  chosen. 

Fourth.  After  commencing  the  balloting  for  President,  the 
House  shall  not  adjourn  until  a  choice  is  made. 

Fi/lh.  The  doore  of  the  House  shall  be  closed  during  the  bal- 
loting, except  against  the  officers  of  the  House. 

Sixth.  In  ballotingthe  following  mode  shall  be  observed,  to  wit : 
The  representatives  of  the  respective  States  shall  be  so  seated  that 
the  delegation  of  each  State  shall  be  together.  The  representatives 
of  each  State  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  ballot  among  themselves, 
in  order  to  ascertun  the  vote  of  that  State ;  and  it  shall  be  allowed, 
where  deemed  necessary  by  the  delegation,  to  name  one  or  more 
persons  of  the  representation  to  be  tellers  of  the  ballots.  After 
the  vote  of  each  State  is  ascertained,  dnplicates  thereof  shall  be 
made ;  and  in  case  the  vote  of  the  State  be  for  one  person,  then 
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the  name  of  that  person  shall  be  writteo  oa  each  of  the  dupli' 
cates;  and  in  case  the  ballots  of  the  State  be  equally  diyided, 
then  the  word  "  divided  "  aball  bo  writteo  on  each  duplicate,  and 
the  said  duplicates  shall  be  deposited,  in  manner  hereafter  pre- 
scribed, in  boxes  to  be  provided.  That  for  the  conveniently  tak' 
ing  the  ballots  of  the  several  representatives  of  the  respective 
States,  there  be  sixteen  ballot-boses  provided ;  and  that  there  be, 
additionally,  two  boxes  provided  for  receiving  the  votes  of  the 
States ;  that  after  the  delegation  of  each  State  shall  have  ascer- 
tained the  vote  of  the  State,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  carry  to 
the  respective  delegations  the  two  bailotboxee,  and  the  delegation 
nf  each  State,  in  the  pregence  and  subject  to  the  examination  of 
all  the  members  of  the  delegation,  shall  deposit  a  duplicate  of  the 
vote  of  the  State  in  each  ballot-box ;  and  where  there  is  more  than 
one  representative  of  a  State,  the  duplicates  shall  not  both  be  de- 
posited by  the  same  person.  When  the  votes  of  the  States  are  all 
thus  taken  in,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  shall  carry  one  of  the  general 
baUot-boxes  to  one  table,  and  the  other  to  a  second  and  separate 
table.  Sixteen  members  shall  then  be  appointed  as  tellers  of  the 
ballots,  one  of  whom  shall  be  taken  from  each  State,  and  be 
nominated  by  the  delegation  of  the  State  from  which  he  was 
taken.  The  said  tellers  shall  be  divided  into  two  equal  seto  ac- 
cording to  such  agreements  as  shall  be  made  among  themselves, 
and  one  of  the  said  sets  of  tellers  shall  proceed  to  count  the  votes 
in  one  of  the  said  boxes,  and  liie  other  set  the  votes  in  the  other 
box ;  and  in  the  event  of  no  appointment  of  teller  by  any  dele- 
gation, the  Speaker  shall  in  such  case  appoint.  When  the  votes 
of  the  States  are  counted  by  the  respective  sets  of  tellers,  the  re- 
sult shall  be  reported  to  the  House ;  and  if  the  reports  agree,  the 
same  shall  be  accepted  as  the  true  votes  of  the  States ;  but  if  the 
reporte  disagree,  the  States  shall  immediately  proceed  to  a  new 
ballot,  in  manner  aforesaid. 

Seventh.  If  either  of  the  persons  voted  for  shall  have  a  major- 
ity of  the  votes  of  all  the  States,  the  Speaker  shall  declare  the 
same ;  and  official  notice  thereof  shall  be  immediately  given  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Senate. 

Eighth.  All  questions  which  shall  arise  after  the  balloting  com- 
mences, and  which  shall  be  decided  by  the  House  votingper  capita 
to  be  incidental  to  the  power  of  choosing  the  President,  and  which 
shall  require  the  decision  of  the  House,  shall  be  decided  by  States, 
aud  without  debate ;  and  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  the  votes 
of  States,  the  question  shall  be  lost. 

An  active  intrigue  bad  been  in  progress  among  the  Fed- 
eralists, dating  back  almost  to  the  day  when  they  learned  of 
their  defeat,  which  had  for  ite  purpose  the  pievention  of  the 
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electioa  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  first  plan  which  occurred  to 
them  was  that  the  House  of  Representatives  should  ballot 
fruitlessly  for  a  President  until  the  fourth  of  March  had 
passed,  when  both  the  offices  of  President  and  Yice-President 
would  become  vacant.  Then  the  law  already  passed  by  Con- 
gresa  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  '  would 
become  operative,  and  a  new  election  would  be  held.  This 
scheme  was  outlined  in  the  "  Columbian  Centinel "  in  December, 
1800.  Some  of  the  Federalist  writers  have  denied  that  euch 
a  purpose  As  this  was  ever  entertained ;  but  the  proof  is  too 
strong  for  denial  that  it  was  the  first  move  made  in  the  most 
indefensible  and  scandalous  act  in  the  history  of  the  Federalist 
party.  It  was,  nevertheless,  soon  abandoned ;  and  another 
plan  was  adopted  by  preference.  The  plan  was  tbe  support 
of  Burr,  and  his  election  over  Jefferson.  The  Federalists  eeem 
to  have  come  slowly  and  reluctantly  to  the  resolution  to  give 
Burr  their  votes.  They  did  so  in  opposition  to  the  most 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Hamilton,  who  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  many  public  men.  He  argued  directly 
with  influential  members  of  Congress,  and  endeavored  to  enlist 
the  help  of  other  prominent  Federalists  in  dissuading  the 
party  from  disgracing  itself.  No  act  of  Hamilton's  public 
life  shows  more  coniipicuously  his  high-minded  ness  and  his 
political  sagacity.  His  position  is  epitomized  in  a  brief  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  to  Gouvemeur  Morris :  "  I  trust  the  Fed- 
eralists will  not  finally  be  so  mad  as  to  vote  for  Burr.  I 
speak  with  an  intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  character. 
His  elevation  can  only  promote  the  purposes  of  tbe  desperate 
and  profligate.  If  there  be  a  man  in  the  world  I  ought  to 
bate,  it  is  Jefferson.  With  Burr  I  have  always  been  person- 
ally well.  But  the  public  good  must  be  paramount  to  every 
private  consideration."  Tbe  repugnance  of  the  Federalists 
who  persuaded  themselves  to  support  Burr  is  well  expressed 
in  a  letter  from  Theodore  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House :  "  By  a  mode  of  election  which  was 
intended  to  secure  to  preeminent  talent  and  virtues  the  first 
honors  of  our  country,  and  forever  to  disgrace  the  barbarous 
institutions  by  which  executive  power  is  to  be  transmitted 
through  the  oi^ans  of  generation,  we  have,  at  one  election, 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  government  a  semi-maniac,  and  who 
in  his  soherefit  senses  is  the  greatest  marplot  in  nature ;  and 
18«c.  10.    8«ep.ST. 
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at  the  next  a  feeble  and  false,  enthiuiaBtic  theoriBt,  and  a 
profligate  without  character  and  without  property,  baoltrupt 
in  both." 

Hamilton's  most  powerful  efforts  to  detach  the  Federalists 
from  Burr  were  exerted  upon  the  one  member  of  the  House  of 
Bepreeentatives  from  Delaware,  Mr.  James  A.  Bajatd.  Mr. 
Bayard  agreed  with  Hamilton  in  opinion ;  hut  as  he  wrote  to 
that  gentleiDBQ,  two  or  thrae  weeks  after  the  election :  "  I  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  a  torient  which  I  perceived  might  be 
diverted,  but  could  not  be  opposed."  He  "  contrived  to  lay 
hold  of  all  the  doubtful  votes  in  the  House,  which  enabled 
me,  according  to  views  which  presented  themselves,  to  protract 
or  terminate  the  controversy."  The  fact  was  that  the  Federal- 
ists made  strenuous  efibrts  to  obtain  assurances  from  Burr  that 
he  would,  if  elected,  administer  the  government  as  a  Federal- 
ist Bu^  could  have  been  elected  if  he  had  committed  him- 
self to  them.  His  character  was  such  that  his  unwillingness 
to  do  so  must  be  attributed  to  doubts  of  success  rather  than  to 
principle.  Letters  written  by  him  after  his  equality  with 
Jefferson  in  the  race  was  ascertained,  showed  that  be  under- 
stood and  acquiesced  in  the  agreement  that  Jefferson  was  to  be 
President.  Yet  he  carried  on  an  intrigue  with  the  Federalists, 
without  ever  going  so  far  as  to  leave  open  no  way  back  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Republican  party.  His  adroitness  over- 
reached itself.  When  Mr.  Bayard  had  satisfied  himself  that 
Burr  would  not  commit  himself,  he  took  a  decided  step  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Jefferson. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  retired  to  its  own  hall, 
balloting  for  a  President  began  immediately.  Svery  member, 
with  two  exceptions,  was  present,  and  one  of  the  two,  too  ill  to 
attend,  was  in  a  committee-room  adjoining  the  hall,  where  a 
bed  had  been  prepared  for  him.  From  the  first  several  Feder- 
alists voted  for  Jefferson,  but  the  most  of  them  supported 
Burr.  A  Xew  Jersey  member,  whose  defection  Jefferson  had 
predicted  two  months  before,  gave  the  vote  of  the  State  to 
Jefferson.  Georgia  was  entitled  to  two  representatives.  One 
of  its  members,  a  Bepublicon,  had  died  not  long  before.  The 
other,  a  Federalist,  voted  for  Jefferson,  and  thus  gave  him  the 
vote  of  the  State.  Jefferson  had,  in  all,  the  votes  of  eight 
States.  Bun  bad  the  votes  of  six  States.  Maryland  and 
Vermont  were  divided, — Maryland  because  of  the  defection 
of  another  Federalist ;  the  party  division  of  the  delegation  was 
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thne  FedenlistB  and  three  Bepnblicans.  As  the  Conatitntiaa 
required  a  majority  of  all  the  States  to  elect,  the  vote  was  not 
effective.  Tha  House  balloted  mneteen  times  on  the  11th  of 
Febniaiy,  nine  times  on  the  12th,  end  once  each  on  tiie  13th, 
14th,  16th,  and  17th,  —  thirty-five  times  in  aU.  At  every 
trial  the  result  was  the  same.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  following 
table:  — 


nixim. 

MTtTMB. 

Bm. 

n-.^.— 

Vermont     .    . 

BhodebUnd. 

New  Yotk  .    . 
NewJe»ey    . 

North  CHolina 

Sontli  Cwolim 
OeorgiH  .     .     . 

KflDtUckj-     .      . 

1 

8 

6 

S 
9 

4 

la 

6 

1 

2 
1 

11 

Burr. 

Dirided  — Blsafc. 

Brnr. 

Burr. 

But. 

JeSsraon. 

JeSenoL 

Bnrr. 

DiTidod— BUi^ 

JettdiMii. 
JeeFerwn. 
Burr. 

JeSanon. 

Total.    .    . 

66 

40 

The  thirty.eixth  ballot,  taken  on  the  17th  of  Febmary, 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  Federalists, 
excepting  those  from  New  Hampshire,  MasBochusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  declined  to  vote.  This  action  gave 
the  votes  of  Vermont  and  Maryland  to  Jefferson,  raising  his 
nnmbei  to  ten ;  it  rendered  blank  the  votes  of  Delaware  and 
South  Carolina;  and  left  to  Burr  the  four  New  England 
States  above  named.  Mr.  Bayard,  in  the  account  of  the  elec- 
tion which  he  gave  to  Haroilton,  already  quoted,  says  that 
when  he  became  satisfied  that  Burr  would  not  commit  himself, 
he  "eame  out  with  the  most  explicit  and  determined  declara- 
tion of  voting  for  Jefferson.  You  cannot  well  imagine,"  he 
continues,  "  the  clamor  and  vehement  invective  to  which  I  was 
subjected  for  some  days.  We  hod  several  caucuses.  AIL 
acknowledged  that  nothing  but  desperate  measures  remained. 
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which  eeveral  were  disposed  to  adopt,  and  but  few  were  will- 
ing openly  to  disapproTe.  We  broke  up  each  time  in  confu- 
sion and  discord,  and  the  manner  of  the  hist  ballot  waa  ananged 
but  a  few  minutes  before  the  vote  was  giren."  He  reports 
that  bat  for  one  Connecticut  member,  all  the  Federalists  would 
have  voted  blank.  When  that  member  refused,  the  rest  of  his 
delegation  refused  also,  and  thereupon  the  other  New  England 
members,  except  the  one  from  Vermont,  joined  them  in  their 
action,  and  voted  for  Burr  to  the  Isst.  "  The  means  existed," 
he  further  declared,  "  of  electing  Burr,  but  this  required  his 
co&peration.  Bj  deceiving  one  man  (a  gnat  blockhead)  and 
tempting  two  (not  incormptible)  he  might  have  secured  %  ma- 
jority of  the  States." 

The  inauguration  was  even  more  informal  than  that  which 
took  place  in  1793,  when  Washington  took  the  oath  the  sec- 
ond time.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either  Washington  on  that 
oocaaion,  or  Mr.  Adams  in  1797,  made  use  of  a  carriage  to 
reach  the  Capitol.  Nevertheless,  an  untrue  story  that  JeffB> 
■on  rode  on  horseback,  unattended,  to  the  building  where  Con- 
gress met,  and  that  he  hitched  his  horse  to  a  fence  post,  has 
been  the  basis  of  an  idea  that  the  new  President  brought  the 
style  of  government  hack  to  republican  simplicity.  The  truth 
is,  that  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  March, 
Burr  appeared  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  took  the  oath  of  office, 
and  began  to  preside  over  (he  Senate.  At  noon  Jefierson,  clad 
in  his  usual  dress,  walked  from  the  boarding-house,  where,  as 
Vice-President,  he  resided,  accompanied  by  a  company  of  artil- 
lery from  Virginia.  He  went  to  the  north  wing  of  the  Ca[Htol 
where  the  House  was  iq  session,  and  was  received  by  Vice- 
President  Burr.  Having  taken  a  seat  between  Burr  and  Chief 
Justice  Marahall,  be  soon  rose  and  delivered  his  inaugnntl 
address.  The  oath  was  then  administered  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, President  Adams  was  not  present  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony. Early  on  the  morning  of  the  inauguration  he  left 
Washii^fton  on  his  journey  to  his  home  in  ibssachuBotts. 
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I  A  FOUTiCAi.  era  begui  with  the  inangnntion  of  Jefferson. 
Forty    years  of  uninterrupted  ascendency  of  his  party  were 

'  followed  by  twenty  years  more,  during  which,  although  it  waa 
twice  defeated  in  the  electoral  colleges,  its  adTBisariea  enjoyed 
the  eweete  of  power  for  four  years  only  —  one  presidential 
term.  The  Bepublican  party  was  in  its  origin  merely  a  party 
of  oppoeition.  Ite  chosen  dedgnation  had  but  a  amative 
signification,  for  it  was  adopted  rather  to  brii^  an  accusation 
of  monarchical  tendencies  against  the  party  in  power,  than  to 
embody  a  political  programme  of  its  own.  It  came  into  tiie 
possession  of  the  goTomment  without  a  plan  or  a  promise. 
Its  adversaries  applied  to  the  members  of  'the  party  the  terms 
"  Jacobins  "  and  "  Democrats  ;  "  perhaps  not  inappropriately, 
since  much  of  their  early  political  activity  had  been  exerted 
through  the  medium  of  democratic  societies  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  Paris.  Jefferson  himself  never 
adopted  the  democratic  name ;  but  gradually  that  which  had 
been  uoed  as  a  term  of  reproach  became  the  ordinary  designa- 
tion of  the  party,  and  ultimately  a  name  proudly  held.  The 
Democratic  party  survived  two  great  rivals,  the  Federalist  and 
the  Whig  parties ;  and  has  come  down  to  onr  own  time  in 
nnbroken  succession,  although  not  without  more  than  one 
ndical  change  in  its  principles.  For  no  one  to-day  holds  the 
Jeffersonian  creed.  Xo  one  believes  in  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  as  he  understood  it ;  no  one  places  the  State  above 
the  nation,  or  accepts  the  doctrine  of  nullification,  or  deoiee  the 
right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  act  as  an  arbiter  and  interpreter 
of  the  Constitution,  or,  in  short,  takes  the  view  of  Federalist 
legislation  which  Jefferson  took.  The  strictest  construction  of 
our  time  concedes  greater  authority  to  the  national  government 
than  Hamilton  ever  claimed  for  it. 

One  must  carefully  avoid  judging  the  statesmen  and  politi- 
tians  of  the  first  quarter  century  under  the  Constitution  by  the 
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fltandards  which  lat«r  genentions  have  set  np.  If  Jeffenoa 
and  those  who  acted  with  him  deemed  the  8tat«B  ufei  leposi- 
toTtea  of  ultimate  authority  than,  the  general  govemment,  we 
mnst  remember  that  the  "  more  perfect  Tinioii  "  was  still  bu 
experiment.  If  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  reeolutiona  as- 
serted a  doctrine  which  was  to  imperil  the  existence  of  the 
government  j  and  if  some  Federalists  of  the  highest  authority 
considered  most  seriously,  although  most  secretly,  a  project 
having  for  its  purpose  the  dissolution  of  the  Unioo,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  iNortheta  confederacy  ;  it  mi:st  be  home  in 
mind  that  the  people  had  not  had  time  to  accustom  themselves 
to  an  authority  paramount  to  that  set  up  in  their  state  capitals, 
nor  had  the  Union  itself  become  an  object  of  national  love  and 
devotioh.  Desoending  to  the  less  important  matter,  what  wae 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitutioo,  ae  it  concerned  the 
Tespective  fanctions  and  jurisdiction  of  State  and  nation,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  either  that  a  most  conservative  view  was 
taken  at  first ;  or  that,  as  experience  demonstrated  both  the 
safety  of  intrusting  lai^r  powers  to  the  general  government, 
and  the  necessity  of  conceding  such  powers  to  it,  if  the  United 
States  were  to  make  itself  respected  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
more  liberal  construction  prevailed 

Jefferson's  inaugural  address  had  in  it  a  note  of  conciliation. 
**  We  have  called  by  different  names  brothers  of  the  same 
principle.  We  ere  all  Republicans ;  we  are  all  Federalists."  \ 
But  there  was  no  conciliation  in  his  administration.  Coor  \ 
gress  proceeded,  nnder  his  leadership,  to  undo  all  it  conld  of 
the  work  of  the  Federalists.  The  judiciary  system,  established 
at  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  was  an  object  of 
special  detestation.  The  act  was  repealed  and  the  judges  de- 
prived of  their  offices  ;  and  the  attack  upon  the  judiciary  was 
followed  np  by  impeaching  judges  obnoxious  to  the  Bepubli- 
cans  who  coutd  not  be  diaptwed  of  by  the  repeal.  The  taxing 
system  was  changed  so  as  to  get  rid  of  a  corps  of  Federal 
officeholders.  Jefferson  exercised  the  power  of  removal  and 
appointment  in  order  to  reward  party  friends.  The  navy  was 
treated  with  neglect.  The  President  was  always  ostentations 
in  his  efforts  to  restrain  within  moat  narrow  bounds  the 
aatbority  of  the  general  govemmantj  and  to  expand  the  func- 
tion of  the  individual  States  ;  yet  the  most  conspicuous  act  of 
bis  first  administration,  indeed,  of  his  whole  t«rm,  was  the 
itcqaiaition  of  Louisiana  —  a  measure  involving  a  conHtruction 
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of  the  Conatitntion  far  mora  latitadinamn  than  ibat  whicli 
Hamilton  put  upon  it.  Many  prominent  Korthem  ^edenliste, 
in  their  anger,  their  helpleesaeas,  their  apprehension  that  the 
role  of  the  Southern  States  was  to  be  fastened  upon  the 
country  permanently,  entertained  the  idea  of  a  Bspantion  from 
the  rest  of  the  Union,  and  the  eatahllshment  of  a  new  confed- 
eracy, to  consist  of  New  England  and  Now  York. 

The  course  of  the  Federalists  at  this  juncture  was  such  as 
amply  to  justify  the  people  in  excluding  them  from  the  govem- 
ment.  Their  excesses  in  opposition  were  not  the  same  as  those 
which  had  been  a  reproach  to  the  Bepuhlicane  during  the 
administration  of  Washiugton  and  Adams.  They  did  not  fill 
the  public  journals  with  false  charges  against  the  national 
officers ;  nor  garble  and  misrepresent  Uieir  words,  their  acts, 
and  their  motives ;  nor  did  they  load  their  political  enemies 
with  vituperative  epithets.  But  they  were  childishly  petulant 
in  defeat ;  they  tried  to  regain  power  by  detestable  intrigues 
and  unnatural  coalitions ;  and,  as  has  just  been  said,  some  of 
them  consulted  together  as  to  a  separation  from  those  whom 
they  could  not  control,  by  breaking  up  the  Union.  Most  of 
this  was  carried  on  in  secret  at  the  time ;  much  of  it  has  since 
been  brought  to  light.  Hamilton  was  aware  of  it.  Not 
improbably  it  was  his  opposition  to  the  scheme,  in  which 
Burr  and  leading  Federalists  were  engaged,  that  prompted  the 
Vice-President  to  challenge  him  to  the  &tal  duel.  Less  than 
a  week  before  bis  death  he  said  to  Colonel  Trumbull,  "  Yon 
are  going  to  Boston.  You  wilt  see  the  principal  men  there. 
Tell  them  from  me,  as  my  request,  for  Qod's  sake,  to  cease 
these  conversationa  and  threatenings  about  a  separation  of  the 
Union." 

With  whatever  bias  or  impartiality  one  may  look  upcm  the 
contentions  and  the  actors  of  that  era,  one  thing  is  evident. 
The  people  were  with  the  President,  and  the  administration 
grew  stronger  as  time  passed.  This  is  shown  abundantly  by  the 
progress  which  the  Bepublican  party  made  in  the  States  where 
previously  it  had  been  weak.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  Federalist  party  was  dead  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  South ; 
but  ttie  hopelessness  of  a  struggle  against  the  party  in  power 
was  BO  fully  recognized  as  to  deter  the  opposition  from  nomi- 
nating candidates,  in  many  cases.  In  New  England  one 
Federalist  stronghold  after  another  was  stormed ;  some  of  them 
were   captured;  from  more  than  one  other  the  eneihy  was 
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repulaed  with  Buch  effort  as  to  exhaust  the  holders  and  encoaiv 
Kge  the  aasailsuts  to  hope  that  it  would  Buxreiider  at  the  next 
attack. 

JeSerscm's  bearing  in  the  piesidential  office  pleased  the 
people.  He  was  infonnal  and  approachable.  He  diwoatmued 
the  leveea  which  had  been  a  social  feature  of  the  preceding 
administrations  —  which,  indeed,  was  a  rather  obvious  thing 
to  do,  now  that  the  seat  of  govemment  had  been  removed  to  a 
dmall,  iU'built  little  village  ia  a  vast  swamp,  which  had  no 
iHNiietf  worthy  of  the  name.  He  also  abolished  the  custom  of 
a  speech  to  Congresa,  to  which  each  House  waa  expected  to 
reply,  and  substituted  a  written  mese^e.  This  change  seemed, 
to  like  popular  mind,  a  departure  from  a  system  borrowed 
from  the  English  govecnment,  and  the  adoption  of  a  mora 
purely  republican  form.  Jefferson  learned  a  lesson  from  the 
failure  of  his  predecessor,  to  which  the  attitude  toward  him  of 
his  cabinet  ministers  contributed.  The  Bepublican  President 
■ought  from  his  secretaries  advice,  not  their  consent  to  his  mea- 
sures. He  realised  that  he  alone  was  responsible  for  results, 
and  let  it  be  known  that  the  final  decision  rested  with  him. 
The  Federalists  had  supposed  him  a  shifty  time-server.  They 
found  him  a  master  in  his  own  administration.  They  bncied 
that  he  was  <4  a  nature  to  shrink  from  responsibility.  They 
saw  him  take  boldly  the  great  risk  of  porcbasiiig  Loubiana, 
which  they,  —  and  even  he,  at  a  period  not  many  months 
earlier,  —  deeifled  a  great  violation  of  the  Constitution.  This 
measiue,  extremely  popular  in  the  South,  and  hardly  less  so  in 
the  North,  beyond  the  somewhat  narrow  circle  of  Federalist 
leaders,  determined  the  result  of  the  election  of  1S04  beyond 
all  doubt.  Jefferson  would  probably  have  been  elected  easily ; 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  reduced  the  opposition  to  him 
almost  to  nothing. 

The  danger  that  the  will  of  the  people  might  be  frustiatea 
by  tiie  selection  of  an  inferior  man  as  President,  was  fully  re- 
vealed by  tlie  election  in  1800.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
it  was  to  prevent  this  very  occurrence  that  the  Convention  of 
1787  had  adopted  the  device  of  a  vote  for  two  persons  without 
designating  who  was  to  be  President.  The  device  had  failed 
signally.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  formal  propo> 
sition  of  a  change  of  system  was  made  prior  to  that  election, 
and  proceeded  from  Vermont.  The  legislature  of  that  State,  in 
2Tovember,  1799,  adopted  a  resolution  urging  an  amendment 
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of  the  Gonatitntion  to  provide  that  the  electtns  shonld  d«n^ 
uate  for  whom  they  voted  u  President,  uid  for  whom  u  Yic»- 
Freaident.  On  February  '28  of  the  following  jeax,  1800,  the 
Massachusetle  General  Court  paseed  a  resolution  approving 
the  amendment,  Nothing  came  of  the  movement  at  that 
time. 

In  1801  Hamilton  drafted  two  amendmente,  one  of  vrhich 
closely  resembled  the  Vermont  resolution ;  the  other  was  in- 
tended to  prohibit  the  choice  of  electors  bj  legislatures  or  hy 
general  ticket.  It  provided  that  Congress  —  not  the  State 
legialatuies  —  should  divide  each  State  into  as  man;  districts 
as  the  number  of  electors  to  which  it  should  be  entitled,  and 
that  one  elector  should  be  chosen  by  those  qualified  to  vote 
for  the  more  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature.  These 
two  amendments  were  introduced  in  the  New  York  legislature 
bj  De  Witt  Clinton,  a  Bepublican,  and  were  adopted  Jannaiy 
30,  1802.  A  resolution  similar  to  the  first  waa  adopted  Do- 
cember  16,  1801.  Both  sets  of  resolutions  were  presented  in 
Congress  in  February,  1802,  but  the  matter  was  not  brought 
forward  for  consideration  until  just  before  the  dose  of  the 
session.  On  May  1,  with  little  debate,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  in  the  House  of  Eepresentativcs,  rejected  a  reso- 
lution of  amendment  briefly  providing  that  in  all  future  elec- 
tions the  votes  given  should  designate  for  which  person  the 
elector  voted  as  President  and  for  which  as  Vice-President. 
The  vote  was :  ayes  42,  noes  22.  It  was  held  'by  the  BpeaJcei 
—  it  is  not  now  so  held —  that  two  thirds  were  necessary  evait 
on  preliminary  motions.  Beported  adversely  to  the  House  l^ 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  amendment  was  neverthe- 
less passed  the  same  day  by  47  to  14.  The  resolution  reached 
the  Senate  the  next  day,  and  vas  taken  up  and  acted  upon  on 
the  3d,  the  last  day  of  the  session.  It  was  rejected  by  15  votes 
to  8,  not  two  thirds.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  one  of  the  New  Tork 
senators,  voted  against  the  amendment ;  and  felt  bound,  since 
the  measure  had  come  to  Congress  as  a  proposition  of  the  Ketr 
Tork  legislature,  to  explain  an  act  which  defeated  it.  His 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  has  been  quoted  already 
(p.  12). 

At  the  first  session  of  the  eighth  Congress,  which  met  in 
October,  1803,  the  question  was  considered  at  great  length 
in  both  branches  of  Congress.  An  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution,  in  substantially  the  form  in  which  it  vraa  ultimately 
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adopted,  was  intmduced  eaily  in  the  Beesiou  by  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton, who  WBB  now  a  eenator  from  New  York.  Senator  Fieice 
Sutler,  of  South  Caroluia,  a  Federalist,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment  to  the  resolution,  forbidding  the  election  of  any  person 
as  Fresident  who  had  held  the  office  eight  years,  until  a  full 
term  of  four  years  had  intervened  ;  and  allowing  him  thereafter 
to  be  elected  for  only  four  years  in  eight.  Senator  Dayton  of 
lUevr  Jersey  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  amendment  all  that  re- 
ferred to  a  Vice-President,  his  object  being  to  abolish  the  office. 
Keitbei  of  these  propositions  found  favor,  and  the  resolution, 
aftar  slight  verbal  amendment,  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
December  2,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  10,  —  nearly  a  party  division. 
The  House  of  Representatives  meanwhile  had  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate  an  amendment  having  the  same  purpose,  but  in 
a  form  much  shorter,  and  more  nearly  resembling  Hamilton's 
draft.  Complaint  was  made  in  the  House  that  the  Senat«  bad 
not  acted  upon  this  other  resolution ;  hut  the  Senate  version 
yroB  taken  up  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a  prolonged  and 
acrimonious  debate.  It  met  with  sulratantially  ooanimous  op- 
position from  the  Federalist  side  of  the  House.  The  chief 
objection  ui^;ed  against  it  was  based  upon  the  clause  provid- 
ing that  when,  the  choice  of  President  devolving  upon  tbo 
House  of  Bepresentatives,  that  body  does  not  effect  an  elec- 
tion before  the  4th  of  March,  the  Vice-President  shall  act  as 
President.  It  was  held  that  the  proposed  amendment  would 
degrade  the  vice-presidency  by  inviting  the  nomination  to  the 
office  of  men  who  would  never  be  thought  of  for  President ; 
and  the  obnoxious  clause  would  result  in  putting  a  second-rate 
man  into  the  first  office  whenever  the  House  failed  to  elect. 
Soger  G-riswold,  of  Connecticut,  opposing  the  defeated  amend- 
ment of  1S02,  had  uttered  prophetic  words  regarding  the  pro- 
posed change.  "  What,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  principle  ?  The  office  of  Vice-President  will  be  car- 
ried to  market  to  purchase  the  votes  of  particular  States."  It 
would  be  invidious  to  specify  the  numerous  cases  in  which  this 
prophecy  has  been  verified  ;  but  we  need  not  go  back  many 
elections  to  find  modem  iastances.  Kevertheleas,  it  was  open 
to  the  advotates  of  the  change,  if  it  would  have  been  in  good 
taste  to  refer  to  the  matter  in  Mr.  Burr's  presence,  to  say  that 
the  system  under  which  they  were  then  livii^  had  nearly 
brought  to  the  presidential  chair  one  whom  no  party  Tould 
have  selected  deliberately  for  that  position.     H^^'lton's  otHu- 
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meot  on  MoirU's  excuse  for  voting  againet  the  UDendment  in 
1802  K  to  the  point :  "  One  euch  fact  aa  the  late  election  is 
worth  a  thousand  beautiful  theorieB." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  great  stress  was  laid  by  Federal- 
ist speakers  on  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  impending 
change  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  small  States  —  an  ap- 
prehension which  was  ever  before  them,  since  they  were  ever 
reminded  of  the  dominance  which  Vii^nia,  the  greatest  of  the 
States,  had  already  assumed.  So  far  as  the  selection  of  presi- 
dential candidates  is  concerned,  their  expectation  has  been  real- 
ized. Since  the  system  of  nominating  conventions  was  intro- 
duced, three  candidates  only  who  were  residents  of  small  States 
have  been  made  the  "  standard  bearers"  of  either  of  the  lead- 
ing parties,  —  Fierce,  of  Kew  Hampshire ;  Fremont,  nominally 
of  California,  which  was  a  small  State  in  1856 ;  and  Blaine, 
of  Maine.  But  the  constitutional  system,  in  givii^  equal 
representation  to  the  States  in  the  Senate,  has  more  than  com- 
pensated the  small  States  for  any  loss  they  may  have  suffered 
in  other  directions. 

The  amendment  came  to  a  vote  in  the  House  at  last,  and 
was  carried  by  the  exact  constitutional  majority  —  84  to  42; 
but  the  vote  of  Mr.  Speaker  Macon  was  required  to  make  np 
the  number  in  the  affirmative.  Aa  had  been  the  case  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  in  general,  a  party  division.  Twenty-four  of 
the  negative  votes  were  given  by  New  England  members,  and 
only  three  members  from  that  section  supported  the  measure. 
Yet  it  will  be  observed  that  the  noes  exceeded  the  whole 
number  of  Federalist  members  in  the  House.  Even  among 
the  Republicans  of  the  North  there  was  a  fear  of  Southern  nils, 
Virginia  domination,  and  the  control  of  the  government  by 
the  large  States.  The  amendment,  as  adopted,  was  in  these 
words :  — 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ; 
they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  persons  voted  for  as  Pre- 
sident, and,  in  distinct  ballots,  the  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-Pre- 
sident, and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  which  lists  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.    The 
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President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresentatiTea,  open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votea 
Bhall  then  be  coimtedi  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  nninbei  be  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no 
person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  niunbers,  not  exceeding  three  on  the  list  <d  those  voted 
for  as  President,  the  Honse  of  Representatives  shall  choose  im- 
medi&telj,  by  ballot,  the  President.  Bnt  in  choosing  the  Pre- 
sident the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from 
each  State  having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two  thirds  of  the  States, 
and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of -Repreaentativee  shall  not  choose  a  President, 
whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Tice-President  shall 
act  OS  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitu- 
tional disability  of  the  President. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent shall  be  Vice-President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  ma- 
jority, then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate 
shall  choose  the  Vice-President ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall 
consist  of  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  But 
no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  not  passed  until  December  8,  1803. 
It  was  extremely  doubtful  if  the  ratification  of  "  three  fourths 
if  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States"  could  be  obtained 
o  as  to  make  the  amendment  operative  at  the  next  election. 
An  effort  was  made,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  explanatiou  of 
the  quotation  marks,  to  amend  the  resolution  submitting  the 
amendment,  so  as  to  read  "  the  legislatures  of  three  fourths 
of  the  several  States."  To  correct  the  ambiguity  and  dispel 
the  idea  that  a  three-fourths  vote  was  required  of  a  State 
legislature,  would  have  sent  the  resolution  back  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  objectionable  phrase  was  allowed  to  stand.  In  order 
to  provide  for  any  contingency  a  law  was  passed,  the  following 
provisions  of  which  remained  in  force  until  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1887.     It  was  enacted  that  the  electors  — 

shall  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
respectively,  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  above-mentioned 
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unendinent;  and.  hariag  made  and  signed  three  cartiflcfttes  of  tH 
the  votes  given  bj  them,  eitoh  of  which  certificates  BheJl  contain 
two  distinct  lists,  one  of  the  votes  given  for  President  &nd  the 
other  for  Vice-Presideat,  they  shall  seal  up  the  said  certificates, 
certifying  on  each  that  listo  of  all  the  votes  of  such  State  given 
for  ^'esident  and  of  all  votes  given  for  Vice-President  are  con- 
tained therein,  and  shall  cause  the  said  certificates  to  be  trans- 
mitted and  disposed  of,  and  in  every  other  respect  act  in  conformi^ 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement.  And 
every  other  provision  of  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  and 
which  is  not  virtuaUy  repealed  by  this  act,  shall  extend  and  apply 
to  every  election  of  a  President  and  Yioe-President  at  the  United 
States  made  in  oonformity  to  the  above-menUoned  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes. 

It  was  further  provided  by  the  same  act  that  until  electors 
should  receive  a  notice  that  the  amendment  hod  been  duly 
ratified  by  a  suf&cient  number  of  Stetes,  they  should  vote  in 
both  ways,  the  old  and  the  new,  make  out  eix.  certificates,  and 
eend  two  sete  of  each  kind  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ; 
but  only  those  which  should  be  in  conloTraity  to  the  Consti- 
tution at  the  time  of  the  election  were  to  be  opened.  This 
provision  became  inoperative  by  reason  of  the  promptness  of 
the  States  in  ratifying  the  amendment,  —  which  waa  de- 
r  clared  adopted  by  the  Secretery  of  State  in  a  notification  ad- 
I  dressed  to  the  several  governors  on  the  25tb  of  September, 
1 1804.  Thirteen  of  the  sixteen  Stetes  ratified  the  amendment. 
The  dissenting  Stetes  were  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and 
Delaware. 

The  custom  of  selecting  candidates  for  President  and  Yice^ 
President  by  a  caucus  of  congressmen  was  now  well  esteb- 
lished.  That  which  had  previously  been  done  secretly  and 
informally  was  by  the  Republicans  done  openly  for  the  first 
time.  There  was  no  need  of  a  caucus  for  the  choice  of  & 
candidate  for  President.  All  were  in  favor  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
But  no  one  was  in  favor  of  Burr,  The  chief  offences  for  the 
commission  of  which  his  memory  is  eieemted,  had  net  yet 
been  committed  ;  but  he  bad,  long  before,  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  early  party  friends.  One  hundred  and  eight  members 
of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  attended  the  caucus  on  the 
'^  25th  of  February,  1804.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  nominated  unani- 
mously. Geoi^  Clinten  of  New  York  was  nominated  for 
Yic»-President.     The  vote  stood :  — 
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For  George  Clinton,  of  New  York 87 

"  John  Breckenridge,  of  K«ntookf .SO 

"   Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachosetts 0 

"  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire 7 

"    Giedon  Granger,  of  Connecticut    ......      4 

"    Samuel  Maclay,  of  FennBylvania  ......      1 

The  Federalists  agreed  to  sQpport  Charles  Gotesworth  Pinck- ' 
ney,  of  South  Carolina,  for  President,  and  Bufus  EJng,  ot 
New  York,  for  Vice-President.  Where  and  by  whom  thaea  ' 
DominationB  were  made  is  not  known.  The  information  is  ' 
not  given  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  nor  is  any  meeting  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  referred  to  iu  tha 
published  correspondence  of  public  men. 

There  was  no  canvass.  The  Federalists  deliberately  with- 
drew from  serious  oppodtion  to  the  election  of  JeSerson,  save 
that  in  the  States  where  they  were  still  strong  they  fought 
desperately  to  retain  their  ascendency.  The  purpose  not  to  1 
make  a  general  canvass  was  foreshadowed  a  year  earlier  by 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  wrote  to  Boger  Griswold  in  Novem-  | 
ber,  1803,  that  it  was  the  wise  course  "to  leave  the  arena  free 
for  the  Democrats  to  squabble  in,  at  the  next  election,"  pre- 
dicting that  they  either  would  "  divide  with  mortal  hatred  '* 
and  honest  mea  would  come  by  their  own,  or  would  "onite 
in  their  present  chief."  He  added  that  "  the  confidence  in- 
spired by  snch  appearance  of  universal  approbation  might  take 
from  his  vanity  the  snaffle  which  it  now  prances  under,  and 
give  you  more  mammoth  expectations,"  —  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  rhetoric  of  the  time,  but,  still  better,  an  illus- 
tration ot  the  delusion  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
under  which  moat  of  the  Federalists  labored. 

Seventeen  States  took  part  in  the  election,  Ohio  having 
been  admitted  to  the  Union  on  November  29,  1802.  A  new 
apportionment  had  been  made,  based  upon  the  census  of  1800, 
increasing  the  number  of  Bepresentatives  from  106  to  142, 
and  the  number  of  electors  from  138  to  176.  In  seven  of  the 
States  electors  were  appointed  by  the  legislature,  —  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee.  They  were  chosen  by  the  people  on  general 
ticket  in  the  other  States,  except  in  Maryland,  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky,  where  they  were  chosen  by  districts.  Ken- 
tucky was  divided  into  two  districts,  eastern  and  western,  and 
four  electors  were  chosen  on  genual  ticket  in  each.      The 
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nambei  of  cuididateB  waa  very  lai^e ;  bnt  there  was  not  « 
Federalist  among  them.  Diaafiter  overtook  the  Federalists  of 
New  Hampshire  and  MaMachusetta,  It  was  proposed  to  ra- 
tura  to  the  eyatem  of  popular  election,  ahandoned  in  1800  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Adams's  election  sure.  The  Bepub- 
licans  urged  that  the  electors  be  chosen  bj  districts,  but  this 
was  refused.  The  Federalists  had  the  morti&cation  of  seeing 
both  States  carried  by  the  Jeffersonians  A  few  election  r»< 
turns  have  been  culled  from  the  newspapers.  They  illus- 
trate the  onesidedness  of  the  contest  outside  of  New  England. 
Massachusetts  gave  29,254  to  Jefferson ;  25,139  to  Pinckuey. 
Pennsylvania,  22,081  to  Jefferson  ;  1,239  to  Ptnckney.  New 
Jersey,  13,119  to  Jefferson ;  19  to  Pinokney.  Obio,  2,093  to 
Jefferson ;  860  to  Pinokney. 

The  electoral  votes  are  shown  in  the  following  table :  — 
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The  pioceedinga  in  connectioa  with  the  electoral  count  wen 
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noticeable  for  one  incident  only.  The  Vice-President  said, 
addressing  the  two  Houses  ssaembled  in  joint  meeting:  "You 
mil  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  count  the  votea,  as  the  Con- 
stitution  and  laws  direct."  This  was  different  from  the  prac- 
ce  of  Mr.  Adams,  who  himself  counted  the  votes. 

There  were  some  irr^ularittes  in  the  certificates  of  the  elec- 
tors, and  attention  was  called  to  them ;  but  no  objection  was 
made  to  an;  votes,  and  the  lesiilt  was  declared  in  accordance 
Trith  the  above  list. 
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The  f6B,n  oi  Jefferson's  second  administration  were  years  of 
increasing  trouble.  At  the  end  of  it  the  Bepublican  party 
escaped  as  by  a  miracle  the  fate  which  had  overtaken  the  Fed- 
eralists eight  years  before.  During  the  whole  term  the  Presi- 
dent was  nominally  Buppor1«d  by  an  immense  majority  in 
Congress.  The  Senate  in  the  ninth  Congress  numbered  twenty- 
seven  Republicans  and  seven  Federalbts ;  the  House  of  Ilepr&< 
sentatives,  one  hundred  and  nineteen  Bepublicans  and  twenty- 
five  Federalists.  The  division  was  nearly  the  same  in  the 
tenth  Congress.  Tfevertheless,  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
community  at  large  the  opposition  to  administration  measures 
was  la^e  and  powerful.  In  each  of  the  three  largest  States  of 
the  Union  the  Republican  party  was  rent  by  feuds.  In  New 
York,  the  Livingstons  and  Clintons  having  unitedly  put  down 
the  Burr  faction  fell  into  a  quarrel  that  lasted  many  years, 
and  affected  profoundly  the  politics  of  that  State.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  followers  of  Governor  McKean,  asaisted  by  the 
Federalists,  defeated  the  "  regular "  nomination  of  Snyder, 
who  represented  the  more  radical  element,  that  styled  itself 
"  Friends  of  the  People."  This  dieeension  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  shrewd  piece  of  politics  just  in  time  to  save  the  State 
to  the  party  in  1808.  Vii^nia,  under  the  lead  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, was  for  a  short  time  an  opponent  of  the  administration , 
and  to  the  end  of  the  canvass  was  divided  between  Madison 
and  Monroe.  It  is  not  untrue  to  say  that  the  impossibility  of 
uniting  the  opposition  rather  than  the  strength  of  Mr.  Madison 
saved  that  gentleman  from  defeat. 

The  chief  events  of  the  administration  were  occurrences  in 
onr  foreign  relations.  Even  before  Mr.  Jefferson  had  taken 
the  oath  of  office  a  second  time  Mr.  Monroe,  with  Mr,  Charles 
Pinckney,  began  the  negotiation  with  Spain  for  a  recognition 
of  American  claims  for  spoliation  and  for  a  cession  of  Florida. 
Monroe  was  thwarted  in  his  mission  by  France,  and  retired 
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from  Madrid  in  humiliatjon.  At  Paris  he  bad  no  better  for- 
tune, and  when  he  returned  to  hia  post  at  Iiondon  be  was  con- 
fronted with  jadicial  decirions,  confirming  the  seizare  of  Ainep- 
ican  veeeels,  which  almoet  destroyed  the  rights  of  trade  enjoyed 
by  the  shipping  of  neutral  nations.  Our  ministere  in  Fnmce 
and  Spain  raceived  hints  which  were  duly  transmitted  to  the 
President,  that  although  both  governments  denied  that  West 
Florida  was  property  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  a  few 
million  dollars  paid  to  Spain  would  effectuate  a  cession  of  the 
territory  to  the  United  States.  Jefferson  sent  to  Congress  in 
December,  1806,  a  message  which  breathed  a  spirit  of  defiance 
toward  Spain ;  but  in  a  private  conference  with  Randolph,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  suf^^ested 
that  Congress  offer  to  put  two  million  dollars  at  his  disposal  for 
the  purposes  of  the  negotiation,  '  Kandolph  from  that  moment 
turned  against  the  administration.  He  saw  in  the  President's 
two  attitudes — one  public  and  the  other  private — a  purpose 
to  gain  credit  with  the  people  by  a  show  of  firmness  and  na- 
tional self-assertion,  meanwhile  shifting  upon  Congress  the 
responsibility  of  what  popularly  might  be  deemed  a  more  craven 
policy,  which  he  really  desired  to  see  adopted.  Bandolph  also 
recognized  in  Mr.  JefferBon's  course  a  movement  in  behalf  of 
Kr.  Madison  as  the  presidential  candidate  at  the  ensuing  eleo- 
tion.  In  spite  of  Randolph's  vehement  opposition  the  "  two 
million  act"  —  an  appropriation  of  that  sum  for  the  foreign 
relations  —  was  carried  through  both  branches  of  Congress,  sit- 
ting with  closed  doors.  But  although  the  nominal  strength  of 
the  Bepublican  party  was  nearly  five  to  one  in  the  House  and 
nearly  four  to  one  in  the  Senate,  the  bill  received  a  mi^orit; 
of  fourteen  only  in  the  lower,  and  of  six  in  the  upper  House. 

The  relations  with  England  grew  steadily  worse.  The  doc- 
trine that  a  neutral  flag  should  prgtsct  the  goods  and  the  ctaw 
Bailing  under  it,  strenuously  argued  by  American  diplomatists, 
was  contemptuously  rejected  and  constantly  disregarded  by 
Great  Britain.  Vessels  and  their  cargoes  were  seized  and  con- 
demned ;  the  crews  of  American  ships  were  mustered  on  their 
decks  by  British  naval  officers,  and  all  men  who  seemed  worth 
taking  were  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  king  and  carried 
away.  Congress  thereupon  passed  a  joint  resolution  forbidding 
the  importation  into  the  country,  from  G-reat  Britain  or  else- 
where, of  any  of  an  enumerated  list  of  articles  of  British  manu- 
facture.    Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Jefferson,  hoping  to  come  to 
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tennB  nitli  England,  appointed  William  Pinkney ,  of  Marylancl, 
a  joint  commissioner  with  Mr.  Monroe,  to  make  a  treaty  with 
Oreat  Britain.  A.  stipnlation  that  the  viaitatioa  of  American 
TCBsels  hy  "press  gangs"  and  the  impressment  of  American 
Bailors  should  cease  was  a  sine  qua  non  insisted  upon  in  the 
instmctions  of  the  commissioners.  This  condition  was  rejected 
without  quaMcatiou  by  Lords  Auckland  and  Hawick,  the 
British  commissioaers,  who  nevertheless  undertook  that  special 
instractione  should  be  given  and  enforced,  enjoining  great  cau- 
tion in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitatioD ;  and  promised 
prompt  redress  in  esse  the  rights  of  native-bom  Americans 
should  he  violated.^  The  case  before  the  American  commis- 
eioneis  was  similar  to  that  which  had  confronted  Jay  when  he 
was  deputed  by  Washington  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  If  the 
instructions  were  strictly  complied  with,  no  treaty  could  be 
made.  Monroe  and  Finkney  determined  to  accept  what  was 
offered,  and  conclude  the  treaty.  The  situation  of  American 
vessels  at  sea  was  steadily  growing  worse.  Already  a  British 
Order  in  Council  had  been  issued,  blockading  the  coast  from 
Brest  to  the  Elbe,  and  prohibiting  trade  by  neutrals  from 
port  to  port  along  that  coast.  While  the  Monroe  and  Pinkney 
negotiation  was  in  progress  Bonaparte  issued  his  Berlin  d^ 
cree,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade. 
Under  this  decree  Americans,  and  all  other  neutrals,  were  for- 
bidden to  trade  with  the  British  islands ;  and  all  vessels  hav- 
ing British  merchandise  on  hoard  were  liable  to  seizure.  Other 
orders  and  other  decrees  followed,  under  which  every  Amerioan 
vessel  found  at  sea  became  the  lawful  prize  of  any  English  or 
French  naval  vessel. 

When  the  treaty  n^tiat«d  by  Monroe  and  Pinkney  reached 
Jefferson,  he  refused  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate.  He  had 
decided  to  withhold  it  as  soon  as  he  learned  from  the  letters 
of  the  envoys  what  its  purport  was  to  be.  This  action  of  the 
President  greatly  embittered  the  friends  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
left  a  rankling  wound  in  the  bresst  of  the  envoy  himself. 

Kext  came  the  outrage  upon  the  Chesapeake  by  the  British 
war  vessel  Leopard,  an  act  of  insolence  almost  unsurpassed  in 
the  relations  of  two  nations  nominally  at  peace  with  each  other; 

1  Great  Britain  never  admitted,  nntjl  manj  ye»,n  after  the  War  of  1813, 
that  a  nstire-bom  BiitOD  coald  dlveat  liimaelf  of  liis  obligation  to  his  sover- 
eign. Tlie  right  of  expatriation  and  of  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country 
was  denied. 
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some  weak  and  ni^ardly  attampia  at  meaauree  of  defence ;  and 
the  Smbargo.  Thia  laat  act,  which  waa  in  ite  earlieat  fonU 
limited  in  its  operation,  though  not  by  its  teima  limited  in 
daration,  vaa  at  first  popular.  As  it  was  evaded,  more  atriu- 
gent  provisions  were  added ;  and  an  act  to  enforce  it  was 
pasaed.  It  cauaed  wideapread  distieea  and  ruinoua  losa  in  all 
the  commercdl  Statea.  The  first  embargo  act  was  paaaed  in 
December,  1807  j  two  supplementary  acta  were  passed,  one  in 
January,  and  one  in  March,  1808.  The  evils  caused  by  it 
began  to  be  felt  juat  as  the  preaidential  canvaas  was  opening ; 
they  were  intolerable  before  the  election  took  place. 

JeSeraoa  announced,  after  hie  second  inauguration,  that  be 
should  not  again  be  a  candidate.  At  no  time  thereafter  did  he 
make  a  secret  of  hia  wish  that  Madison  should  be  bis  sncceaaor. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  bis  official  acts  were  influ- 
enced by  hui  desire  to  accomplish  thia  object ;  as  little  can  it 
be  queationed  that  a  part  of  the  opposition  which  he  encoun- 
tered in  his  own  party  was  dictated  by  a  wish  of  many  Bepub- 
licana  to  thwart  thia  purpose.  A  large  number  of  the  Northern 
Demoerata  were  becoming  exceedingly  weary  of  the  Virginia 
dynasty.  In  the  ninth  Congress  they  broke  away  from  Bouth- 
em  control  and  nearly  defeated  Macon  for  Speaker.  He  was 
elected  on  the  third  trial  only,  and  th^n  by  a  bare  majority. 
In  the  tenth  Congress  they  succeeded  in  defeating  him  and 
electing  Yamum,,  of  Maesachusette.  Geoi^e  Clinton,  who  had 
been  voted  for  at  every  election,  and  was  now  Vice-President, 
was  evidently  not  averse  to  profiting  by  the  growing  dislike  of 
Southern  dictation.  Moreover,  by  all  the  precedents  he  was 
the  natural  successor,  as  Adams  had  been  to  Washington,  and 
JefEerson  to  Adams.  Yet  he  could  not  count  even  on  the  sup- 
port of  New  York,  in  prestdng  his  claims,  so  fierce  was  the 
contention  with  the  Livingstons. 

There  was  still  another  candidate,  Monroe,  who,  as  has  lieen 
already  stated,  had  a  grievance  against  the  administration,  and 
who  was  warmly  supported  by  John  Bandolph  and  all  othei 
Sonthem  Democrats  who  would  not  follow  JefTerson  and  Madi- 
son implicitly.  The  situation  did  not  promise  harmony  in  the 
'  canvass  of  the  ruling  party.  The  Federalists  adopted  a  wait- 
ing attitude.  They  had,  until  the  Embargo  b^n  to  be 
severely  felt,  no  hope  whatever  of  carrying  through  a  candidate 
of  their  own  ;  but  they  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  fos- 
ter Democratic  division,  and  evinced  a  purpose  to  use  theii 
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fOroe  in  dafeating  Jefienon's  candidate,  if  the  i 
Bepublicans  should  organize  aa  oppoaition.  Lat«T  in  the  cao- 
VBse,  not  only  did  they  have  hope  for  tbemseWes,  but  they 
alarmed  the  sapporton  of  the  adminiBtretion.  At  the  end  <^ 
June,  1808,  Albert  Gallatin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
thought  that  "  the  Federalists  will  turn  us  out  by  4tb  of 
March  next,"  and  iu  August  he  reckoned  no  States  safe  for 
Madison,  save  "  the  Western  States,  Virginia,  Soath  Carolina, 
and  perhaps  Georgia," 

The  canvass  opened  in  January.  On  the  21fit  of  that  month 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  legislature  took  the  lead  in  nom- 
inating candidates  for  President.  Two  caucuses  were  held  on 
that  day.  The  first,  attended  by  119  members,  unanimously 
recommended  Mr.  Madison ;  the  other,  attended  by  60,  gave 
all  but  ten  vot«s  to  Monroe.  Two  days  before  these  caucuses 
If  ere  held,  Senator  Bradley  of  Vermont  issued  a  notice  to  the 
Bepublican  members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  requesting 
them  to  meet  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  23d  of  the  month 
at  sii  o'clock.  This  call  was  issued  "  in  pursuance  of  the 
powers  vested  in  me."  The  purpose  of  the  caucus,  the  antici- 
pated result,  and  the  assumption  of  "  powers  "  by  the  Vermont 
senator,  aroused  instant  opposition  ;  and  then  were  heard  the 
first  vehement  protests  against  the  nomination  of  Preaidenta  by 
congressional  caucus,  which  were  destined  to  grow  in  vigor  and 
iu  the  number  of  their  supporters  until  the  system  was  over- 
thrown. Mr.  Gray,  a  member  from  Virginia,  publiehed  an 
answer  to  Mr.  Bradley's  summons,  couched  in  the  blustering 
style  of  the  political  literature  of  that  day ;  "  I  take  the 
earliest  moment  to  declare  my  abbonence  of  the  usurpation  of 
power  declared  to  be  vested  in  you  —  of  your  mandatory  style, 
and  the  object  contemplated.  ...  I  cannot  consent,  either  in 
sn  individual  or  representative  capacity,  to  countenance,  by  my 
presence,  the  midnight  intrigusa  of  any  set  of  men  who  may 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right,  which  belongs  only  to  the 
people,  of  selecting  proper  persons  to  fill  the  important  offices 
of  President  and  Vir*-President.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  the 
honest  people  of  the  United  States  can  much  longer  suffer,  in 
silence,  so  direct  and  palpable  an  invasion  upon  the  most 
important  and  sacred  right  belonging  esclusively  to  them." 

A  member  from  New  York  published  a  burlesque  upon  Mr. 
Bradley's  notification,  in  which,  "in  pursuance  of  a  similar 
power  vested  in  me,"  he  deemed  it  expedient  for  the  purpose 
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.of  not  nomioAting  »  Fremdont,  not  to  call  a,  Conyention  tA  the 
same  time  and  place,  and  requested  members  not  to  attend  it, 
"  to  aid  and  sanction  aa  infringement  of  one  of  the  moat  im- 
portant features  and  principles  of  the  Conetitution  of  the 
United  States."  KeTertheleas  the  caucus  washeld.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  attended  bjr  94  senators  and  repreaentatiTes, 
altbongh  only  89  votes  were  cast.  Yet  the  attendance  comprised 
not  only  a  large  majority  of  the  Republican  strength  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  but  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole 
membership  of  both  bodies.  On  a  ballot  Mr.  Madison  had  83 
votes,  Mr.  George  Clinton  3,  and  Mr.  Monroe  3.  Tba  first 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  resulted  in  79  votes 
for  Mr.  Clinton,  5  for  John  Langdon  of  Sew  Hampefaire,  3 
for  Henry  Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  1  for  John  Quincy  Adams.  Messrs.  Madison  and  Clinton 
were  then  formally  declared  nominated.  An  announcement  of 
the  action  of  the  caucus  was  made  in  a  resolution  ;  and  a 
stetement  was  appended,  which,  in  substantially  the  same  form, 
was  employed  by  every  subsequent  caucus  of  the  kind  as  long 
as  the  system  was  in  vogue.  It  declared  "  that,  in  making  the 
foregoing  recommendation,  the  members  of  this  meeting  have 
acted  only  in  theii  individual  characters  as  citizens ;  that  they 
have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  from  the  necessity  of 
the  case  ;  from  a  deep  conviction  of  tfas  importance  of  union 
to  the  Kepublicans  throughout  all  pacts  of  the  United  States 
in  the  present  crisis  of  both  our  external  and  internal  affaire ; 
and  as  being  the  moat  practicable  mode  of  consulting  and  re- 
specting the  intereste  and  wishes  of  all  upon  a  subject  so  truly 
interesting  to  the  whole  peojde  of  the  United  States." 

Harmony  was  not  restored  by  the  nomination.  Seventeen 
'Republican  members  of  Congress  published  a  protest  against 
the  selection  of  Mr,  Madison.  They  denied  both  the  regularity 
and  the  expediency  of  the  caucus.  They  asserted  that  the 
times  demanded  a  man  able  "  to  conduct  the  nation  with  firm- 
ness and  wisdom  through  the  perils  which  surround  it.  .  .  . 
Is  James  Madison  such  a  man  ?  We  a^k  for  energy,  and  ws 
are  t«ld  of  his  moderation  ;  we  ask  for  telent,  and  the  reply  is, 
his  unassuming  merit ;  we  ask  what  were  his  services  in  the 
cause  of  public  liberty,  and  we  are  directed  to  the  pages  of  the 
'  Federalist,'  written  in  cimjunction  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
and  John  Jay,  and  in  which  the  most  extravagant  of  their 
doctrinsa  are  maintained  and  pp^ngated  I "     Iha  extent  (o 
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vhich  the  revolt  extended  at  this  time  ie  indicated  1^  th« 
fact  that  Clinton  himself  came  out  in  a  letter  in  which  he  dis- 
avowed  consent  to  the  pioceedingB  of  the  congieseional  caucus. 
The  candidate  for  the  second  place  repudiated  the  proceedings 
by  which  he  had  been  put  in  nomination. 

Of  calm  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  and 
of  ailment  why  one  party  rather  than  the  other  should  be 
intrusted  with  power,  there  was  none.  The  canvass  was  a 
game  of  politics  from  beginning  to  end.  In  FenoBylvania,  for 
example,  the  "  Constitutionalists,"  —  that  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  which,  allied  with  the  Federalists,  had  put  and 
kept  Governor  McKean  in  office,  when  they  found  that  there 
was  no  other  member  of  their  faction  who  could  command 
Federalist  votes  for  governor,  —  suddenly  changed  their 
attitude  and  anticipated  the  other  faction  by  coming  out  zeal- 
ously for  Madison.  The  "  Conventionalists,"  as  the  anti- 
McKean  faction  was  called,  followed  their  example,  but 
nominated  a  different  eet  of  electors.  Then  a  harmonizing 
committee  made  up  a  list  which  favored  McKean,  while  the  Mc- 
Kean men  gave  their  votes  for  Governor  to  Snyder,  whom  they 
had  been  fighting  for  years.  In  our  day  this  would  be  called 
a  "  deah"     It  ensured  to  Madison  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  Virginia,  were  for  a  time 
encouraged  by  the  refusal  of  their  candidate  to  withdraw. 
When  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison  had  been  effected,  Jef- 
ferson maintained  at  least  the  outward  ap^arance  of  neutrality 
as  between  him  and  Monroe.  Later  in  the  canvass  he  exerted 
his  influence  to  persnade  Mr.  Monroe  to  withdraw ;  and  when 
the  election  took  place,  Madison  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  Vit^nia.  So  far  as  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Clinton  was  con- 
cerned, the  only  hope  was  in  securing  Federalist  support.  The 
Xiivingstons  were  ardent  Madisonians,  Mr.  Clinton's  political 
fortunes  at  this  time  were  in  the  keeping  of  his  nephew, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  who  did  not  —  perhaps  he  would  not,  perhaps 
he  could  not  —  come  to  terms  with  the  Federalists.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  was  the  political  virtne  of  the  Federalists  that 
prevented  the  arrangement.  Yet  a  party  that  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Aaron  Burr  could  have  had  few  qualms  of  con- 
Bcience  in  promoting  the  candidacy  of  the  man  with  whom 
their  political  opponents  had  once  ttireatened  to  defeat  George 
Washington, 

The  ultimate  coarse  of  the  Federalists  was  not  decided  until 
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October.  It  aeems  first  to  have  been  tuinouDced  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  month,  lesa  than  five  weeks  before  the  appoint- 
ment of  electors,  in  the  columns  of  the  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina, "  Courier " :  "  We  are  authorized  to  say  that  certain 
accounts  have  been  received  in  this  city  stating  that  G«n. 
Charlea  Coteaworth  Pinckney  of  thia  State  will  be  supported 
by  tbe  Federal  Bepublicans  throughout  the  several  States  at 
the  ensuing  election,  as  Preaident  of  the  United  States." 

Even  while  the  efforts  to  patch  up  &  peace  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  were  proceeding  with  a  fair  degree  of  auccesa  there 
was  much  nervousness  and  anxiety  among  the  leaders  as  to 
the  reault.  State  electiooa  in  New  Hampshire  and  Bhode 
Island  disappointed  them  greatly  and  caused  them  to  fear  tbe 
loss  of  all  Kew  England  with  forty-five  electoral  votes.  Dela- 
ware was  surely  Federalist  It  was  feared  that  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina  might  give  a  m^ority  of  their  votes  against 
the  administration.  Then  the  loss  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
giving  of  a  few  New  York  votes  to  Clinton  would  defeat  Mad- 
ison. But  the  Pennsylvania  state  election  in  October  relieved 
them  of  their  fears ;  and  Vermont,  although  it  chose  a  Feder- 
alist governor,  had  a  Democratic  legislature,  owing  to  the  sys- 
tem then  prevalent  of  an  equal  representation  of  towns,  la^ 
and  smalL 

The  number  of  States  in  1808  was  the  same,  seventeen,  aa 
in  1804.  Electors  were  chosen  by  the  legislature  in  Vermont, 
Massachusette,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Geoi^ ;  by  the  people  on  general  ticket  in  New 
Hampshire,  Khode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Vi^inia,  and  Ohio ; 
by  popular  vote  by  districts  in  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  as  before,  was  divided  into 
two  districts.  In  Massachusetts,  as  baa  been  stated,  there  was 
no  permanent  law  for  the  appointment  of  electors.  Governor 
Sullivan  was  a  Bepublicau :  tbe  General  Court,  strongly  Fed- 
eralist. At  its  first  session,  in  June,  1808,  long  before  the 
usual  time,  it  elected  Mr.  James  Lloyd  as  senator  to  succeed  ' 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Mr.  Adams  had  gone  publicly  over  to 
the  Bepublicans,  and  had  even  attended  the  congressional 
caucus,  and  vot«d  for  Madison.  The  legislature  ^ored  the 
governor  altogether  in  making  arrangement  itself  to  appoint 
the  electors ;  and  adjourned  to  meet  in  November  for  that  pur- 
pose.  When  it  re-aasembled,  Governor  Sullivan  sent  in  a 
message,  advising  that  the  appointment  of  electors  be  submitted 
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to  the  people.  The  Qenenl  Court  not  onlj  dur^arded  the 
advice,  hut  framed  ita  order  for  the  choice  of  the  electors  bo  aa 
to  dispense  with  the  certification  of  the  Governor.  Sineteen 
Federalist  electors  were  duly  appointed.  Governor  Sullivan 
did  not  certify  the  appointment,  hut  he  sent  to  Congreu  a 
statement  as  to  the  method  of  appointment  which  was  designed 
to  serve  as  the  haais  of  an  objection  to  the  votes  in  case  of 
necessity.  The  alleged  infoimslity,  which  was  no  informality 
at  all,  as  a  reading  of  the  Constitution  will  show,  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  memorial,  in  December.  A 
resolution  was  introdsced  for  raising  a  joint  committee  "to 
examine  the  matter  of  aaid  memorials  and  report  their  opinion 
ther6on  to  both  Houses,"  hut  it  was  not  acted  on.  A  few 
days  later  another  resolution  was  introduced,  directing  the 
memorials  to  be  sent  to  the  Senate.  After  some  debate,  in 
which  only  one  member  expressed  the  opinion  that  Congiess 
could  take  action  in  the  premises,  the  resolutitm  was  passed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  with  the  memorials,  where  it  was 
ordered  that  all  the  papers  be  laid  on  the  table ;  and  no  action 
whatever  was  taken  upon  them. 

In  New  York  the  Itemoerats  had  a  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture ;  hut  in  the  divided  state  of  the  party  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  factions  was  needful  to  save  the  vote  of  th« 
State.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Clintoniana  demanded  a 
part  of  the  electors  as  the  price  of  abstaining  from  an  alliance 
with  the  Federalists.  The  fact  that  a  division  was  made  indi- 
cates, nevertheless,  that  it  was  extorted.  The  "mixture  list," 
to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  the  Federalists,  received  sixty- 
fivo  votes,  the  Pinckney  ticket  forty-six.  There  was  a  smallei 
admixture  of  Clinton  men  in  the  list  of  electors  chosen  than 
the  Federalists  supposed. 

The  case  of  New  Jersey  was  peculiar.  The  law  required 
electors  to  he  appointed  within  thirty-four  days  before  the  first 
Monday  in  December.  The  legislature  passed  a  law  inadvert- 
ently  fixing  the  election  —  by  the  people  —  thirty-six  and 
thirty-five  days^  before  the  time  for  the  electors  to  meet  —  op- 
the  1st  and  2d  of  November.  Attention  was  called  to  tba 
illegality  of  such  action  in  ample  season  to  remedy  the  over- 
sight; but  the  legislature,  —  this  was  a  year  when  political 
manceuvring  was  almost  universal,  —  chose  to  leave  thingi 
1  All  elscUoiu  1q  New  Jersey,  tnd  in  same  atber  Stktea,  at  that  time,  lute# 
twodajf. 
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KB  they  vera.  If  the  Fedeialists  were  snccessfal,  the  election 
'would  be  null,  and  the  vote  of  the  State  would  be  lost.  If  the 
Democrats  ehoald  cany  the  State,  the  legislature  could  meet 
and  appoint  the  earaa  petsons.  The  Democrata  did  have  a 
majority ;  but  the  electoral  vote  depended  for  ita  validity  on 
the  choice  of  the  electors  by  the  legislature. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Representatives,  but  by  some  oversight  there  was  no  provision 
io  the  joint  resolution  directing  how  the  count  should  proceed, 
that  the  President  of  the  Senate  should  take  the  chair.  John 
Bandolph,  who  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  create  dift 
culties  when  there  was  opportunity,  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  object«d  to  the  chair  being  vacated  by  the  Speaker  with- 
out a  vote  of  the  House.  "  He  did  not  wish  the  privileges  of 
this  House  any  way  diminished."     The  case  waa  provided  for 
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by  a  formal  vote,  and  the  Senate  waa  admitted.  When  the 
yot«s  had  all  been  opened  and  the  returns  tabulated,  the  Freft- 
'  ident  of  the  Senate  waa  about  to  read  the  reeuH,  when  one  of 
the  tellers  remarked  that  one  return  was  defective,  not  having 
a  governor's  certificate  attached,  referring,  of  course,  to  Masaa- 
chusette.  Kothing  further  was  said,  and  the  President  of  tho 
Senate,  Mr.  Milledge,  senator  from  Greorgia,  proceeded  to  de- 
clare the  result,  as  shown  by  the  table  on  page  95. 

Mr.  Madison's  inauguration  was  almost  as  informal  as  Mr. 
Jefferson's  had  been  eight  years  before.  He  was  conveyed  in 
a  carriage  to  the  Capitol,  escorted  by  two  companies  of  militia, 
and  went  to  the  RepTesentatives'  Hall  attended  by  two  or 
three  membeis  of  the  cabinet.  The  Vice-President  had  already 
taken  the  oath  of  ofiice,  but  Mr.  Milledge  still  presided  over 
the  Senate.  Mr.  Madison  delivered  his  inaugural  address  in 
the  presence  of  a  distinguished  company,  having  Mr.  Jefferson 
as  his  chief  auditor;  and  the  oath  was  then  administered  by 
Chief  Justice  MarshaU. 
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It  has  been  remarked  b^  more  than  one  historian  that  the 
goTemment  of  the  tTnitod  Statee  yn»  never  weaker  in  all  its 
depaTtmentB  than  during  the  first  part  of  Madison's  admhua- 
tration.  The  times  required  that  it  should  be  strong.  The 
policy  in  the  closing  months  of  Jefferson's  term  had  been 
feeble  and  vacillating.  The  embargo  not  only  had  failed  to 
accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  laid,  bot  it  bad  made  a 
large  contingent  of  the  Democratic  party  semi-allies  of  the 
Federalists  in  opposing  the  administration  measures.  The  last 
aession  of  the  tenth  Congress  —  December,  1808,  to  March  4, 
1809  —  witnessed  the  passage  of  an  act  to  enforce  the  em- 
bargo, and,  just  before  the  Congress  expired,  a  complete  change 
of  policy  in  the  substitution  of  non-intercourse  for  the  em- 
bargo. A  few  only  of  the  members  knew  the  secret  reason  of 
this  volte-faee.  It  was  designed  to  facilitate  the  n^ptiations 
about  to  begin  with  Mr.  Erskine,  the  newly  appointed  British 
envoy.  Mr.  Madison  made  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  his 
Secretary  of  State,  —  the  weakest  incumbent  of  that  office  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  agreement  made  with  Mr. 
Erskine  was  one  which  the  instructions  the  envoy  had  received 
did  not  authorize  him  to  make ;  and  it  was  impatiently  thrown 
out  by  Mr,  Canning.  From  that  time  on,  until  war  was  de- 
clared iu  1812,  there  was  a  diplomatic  wrangle  between  the 
two  governments.  The  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
both  England  and  France  were  hopelessly  and  equally  bad. 
It  would  have  puzzled  much  abler  men  than  those  who  had 
the  fortunes  of  America  in  chaise  to  decide  what  was  the 
wisest  course,  —  to  declare  war  against  both  the  powers,  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  with  a  purpose  to  accept  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained,  or  to  submit  to  conditions  against  which  we  were 
too  weak  to  struggle. 

Madison  chose  none  of  these  courses.     He  was  sincerely  de- 
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(drous  of  peace,  hat  he  woold  not  be  eatufied  to  take  what 
England  would  offer.  Demanding  more,  be  got  nothing. 
Congress  contained  few  strong  men,  almost  none  who  supported 
the  administration.  Yet  the  party  m^oritj  was  large  enough 
to  give  a  subservient  acquiescence  in  the  measures  proposed  to 
Congress,  even  though  it  lacked  leaders.  The  interminable 
controversy  went  on.  Mr.  Madison  became  weary  of  the  war 
in  his  cabinet  between  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  re- 
quired the  resignation  of  the  Secretary  of  Stat«.  He  bad 
previously  become  reconciled  with  Mr.  Monroe,  and  now  ap- 
pointed that  gentleman  to  the  State  Department.  Monroe  an- 
tered  office  with  the  laudable  purpose  of  bringing  the  long 
quarrel  with  England  to  a  close,  and  with  great  confidence  in 
his  own  power  to  hold  the  administration  back  from  the  war 
into  which  it  woe  drifting.  But  a  force  greater  than  his  own 
entered  into  public  s&airs  just  three  weeks  before  bis  retuni  to 
ofBce,  and  soon  swept  him  away.  His  appointment  was  dated 
November  25,  1811.  On  the  4th  of  the  same  month  the 
twelfth  Congress  met.  It  contained  in  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  a  group  of  young  Republicans,  or  Democrats,  who 
assumed  control  of  affairs  in  a  masterful  fashion:  John  C. 
Calhoun,  William  Lowndes,  and  Langdon  Cheves,  of  South  Ga> 
olina,  and  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky.  Cheves,  the  oldest  of  the 
four,  was  but  thirty-five.  Clay,  who  was  thirty-four,  was 
elected  Speaker  by  a  great  majority.  Felix  Grundy,  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  new  member  and  also  a  young  man,  acted  with  this 
quartet  of  young  men.  William  H.  Crawford,  a  Senator  from 
Georgia,  —  afterward  the  victim  of  "King  Caucus," — who 
had  been  acting  on  somewhat  independent  lines,  now  became 
a  stanch  party  man.  All  the  efforts  of  this  coterie  of  youthful 
leaders,  of  whom  those  just  named  were  the  most  conspicuous, 
tended  directly  to  war  with  England.  They  overbore  the  op. 
position  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  carried  Monroe  along  with  the 
current.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
James  Fisk,  then  a  Kepublican  member  of  the  House  from 
Vermont,  that  a  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Madison,  and  in- 
formed him  that  war  was  resolved  upon ;  that,  unless  such  a 
step  was  taken,  the  Federalists  might  possibly  cany  the  presi- 
dential election ;  and  that  if  he  was  not  ready  to  adopt  that 
policy  he  would  be  abandoned,  and  another  candidate  chosen 
for  the  pending  election.  It  is  not  possible  either  to  verify 
or  to  disprove  this  assertion.     Mr.  Quincy,  of  Maasachusett^ 
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repeated  the  Btatemsnt,  in  a  form  u  diatinot  bb  the  rales  of  the 
House  would  allow,  during  the  following  year  ;  and  its  truth 
was  not  queationed.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cla;  is  reported 
to  hare  denied  the  stoi; ;  but  the  form  of  his  denial  is  not 
given.  Carl  Schnn,  in  his  Life  of  Clay,  says  that  there  is  "  no 
evidence"  that  coercion  was  applied  to  Madison;  which  ia 
true,  but  not  conclusive.  It  is  certain  that  the  President 
abandoned  his  settled  policy  at  a  time  when  nothing  had  beeu 
changed  except  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  leaders  in  Con> 
greas ;  that  he  recommended  an  embargo,  which  was  voted ; 
and  that  he  followed  the  recommendatioD  with  a  war  meeeage, 
to  which  Congress  responded  promptly,  though  not  by  so  large 
a  majority  as  he  could  have  wished,  with  a  declaration  of  war, 
in  June,  1812. 

The  Republican  caucus  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  was  held  on  the  12th  of  Hay. 
No  opposition  to  the  cancue  mauifest«d  itself.  The  members 
who  did  not  intend  to  be  bound  by  the  action  which  they  could 
foresee,  absented  themselves.  There  were  at  least  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three  Republican  senators  and  members,  only 
eighty-three  of  whom  attended  the  caucus.  New  York  was 
represented  by  a  single  member,  for  New  York  had  a  plan  of 
its  own.  New  England  and  New  York  combined  did  not 
furnish  as  many  members  of  the  caucus  as  did  Virginia  alone. 
Thus  composed,  the  caucus  was  harmonious  and  unanimouB. 
Mr.  Madison  received  eighty-two  votes  for  President,  Vice' 
President  George  Clinton  had  died  in  office  less  than  a  month 
before.  In  any  event  he  would  not  have  been  nominated 
again.  On  a  ballot  for  Vice-President  the  venerable  John 
Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  first  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate,  received  64  votes ;  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 16  votes;  end  two  were  scattering.  The  caucus 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  its  candidates,  and  repeated 
the  declaration  made  four  years  before  that  the  members  acted 
as  private  citizens.  Mr.  Langdon  declined  the  nomination  on 
the  ground  of  his  age.  A  second  caucus  was  held  on  the  8th 
of  .Tune,  when  Mr.  Gerry  was  nominated  by  74  votes  to  3 
scattering.  After  the  nomination  was  made,  those  who  were 
present  who  had  not  attended  the  first  caucus  were  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  vot«  for  a  candidate  for  President.  Ten  mem- 
bers voted  for  Mr.  Madison.  He  thus  had  the  support  of 
ninety-two  members,  at  least,  out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
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three.  It  U  an  interesting  tact,  ehowing  the  ascendency  at  tbs 
Southern  States  in  the  Democratic  party,  that  the  original  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Langdon  was  attribated,  by  the  "Saw  Hamp- 
shire Patriot,"  which  may  have  derived  the  informatioB  from 
Mr.  Langdon  himself,  to  the  wish  and  infiuence  of  the  South- 
em  members.  The  Northern  men  preferred  Mr.  Gerry  from  the 
first ;  but  the  South,  helped  by  subservient  Pennsylvania,  not 
only  dictated  the  nomination  for  the  first  place,  but  overruled 
the  New  England  Democrats  in  their  choice  of  a  candidate  foe 
the  second  place. 

The  history  of  Uie  canvass  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison 
forms  one  of  the  most  anplaasant  chapters  in  American  politi- 
oal  history.  The  Democratio  party  in  New  York,  for  purely 
personal  and  local  reasons,  resolved  not  to  train  with  the  rest 
of  the  party.  There  was  no  question  of  principle  involved. 
DeWitt  Clinton  had  become,  in  the  strictly  modem  sense,  the 
"  boss  "  of  his  party  in  New  York ;  and  he  willed  to  become  its 
candidate  for  I^ident.  He  was  avowedly  in  favor  of  war  when 
Madison  was  still  for  peace,  and  was  quite  willing  to  be  nom- 
inated by  the  congresdonal  caucus  on  a  war  platform.  When 
Madison  joined  the  war  party  Clinton  shifted  his  ground,  and 
based  his  candidacy  on  the  impropriety  of  congressional  cau- 
cuses and  of  Southern  dictation.  A  caucus  of  Democratic 
members  of  the  New  York  legislature  was  held  at  Albany  on 
the  29th  of  May.  Of  ninety-five  members  of  the  party  eighty- 
seven  were  present,  and  the  absence  of  four  others  was  ac- 
counted for  satisfactorily.  Mt.  Clinton  was  nominated  unani- 
monsly.  A  committee  waited  npon  him  after  the  caucus  and 
informed  him  of  the  action  takenv  His  reply  was  diplomatic 
in  the  extreme.  He  "  sensibly  felt  and  duly  appreciated  so 
distinguished  a  proof  of  their  confidence."  The  canvass  in 
behalf  of  Clinton  was  taken  in  charge  by  Martin  Van  Buren, 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty,  who  thus  made  his  entrance  into 
national  politics  as  the  manager  of  a  conspiracy  to  defeat  the 
candidate  of  the  party  which  afterward  elevated  him  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  nation. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Clinton's  action  with  the  most 
ordinary  political  pmdenoe.  His  public  life,  even  his  course 
during  that  canvass,  forbids  ns  to  attribute  his  conduct  to  any 
higher  motive  than  personal  ambition.  Yet  be  refused  over* 
tu;es  which  were  undoubtedly  made  to  him  to  withdraw,  with 
a  promise  of  the  saccession  on  the  retirement  of  Madison. 
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From  being  an  advocate  ot  wai  before  vat  was  declared,  he 
proceeded  to  the  point  of  becoming  a  critic  of  the  administm- 
tion  because  it  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  sufficient  vigor, 
and  sought  the  votes  of  dissatisfied  Democrats  on  that  ground. 
Then,  since  he  would  be  in  a  hopeless  minority  without  Fed- 
etalist  support,  he  stood  willii^ly  as  th«  candidate  of  all  who 
were  in  favor  of  peace.  Gouvemeur  Morris  records  in  his 
diary  a  converaation  with  De  Witt  Clinton  just  after  the  death 
of  bis  undo,  the  Vice-President,  in  the  spring  of  1812,  in 
which  an  alliance  between  the  Glintoniana  and  the  Federalists 
was  discussed  vaguely.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  Mortis 
—  who  had  come  very  near  to  the  point  of  hating  the  Uni<m 
and  of  desiring  a  separation  from  the  South  —  had  much  to 
do  in  smoothing  the  way  for  a  disgraceful  coalition.  Th« 
echo  of  Clinton's  words  denouncing  the  whole  Federalist  party 
as  "fiends"  bad  hardly  died  away  when  he  was  courting  their 
support.  On  their  part  they  made  up  their  minds  to  give 
their  votes  to  one  who  bad  no  principles,  —  or,  if  that  be  too 
harsh  a  judgment,  no  principles  not  opposed  to  tbslr  own. 

The  coalition  was  brought  about  by  a  convention  held  at 
New  York  city  in  September,  —  a  highly  interesting  meeting, 
as  being  the  first  convention  of  the  same  sort  as  those  which 
now  present  presidential  candidates.  The  meeting  was  strictly 
private,  and  no  report  of  its  proceedings  was  published  in  any 
newspaper.  The  fullest  account  of  it  is  given  in  William 
Sullivan's  "Public  Men  of  the  Bevolution."  In  the  summer 
of  1812  Mr.  Sullivau  and  Jonathan  Knight,  both  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Governor  Roger  Griswold  and  another  gent1e> 
man  of  Counecticut,  being  at  Saratoga  Springs,  talked  over 
the  state  of  the  nation,  and  a  convention  of  Federalists  was 
proposed.  The  result  was  the  assembling  at  New  York  in 
September  of  seventy  persons  representing  eleven  States  of 
the  Union,  as  follows ;  from  New  Hampshire,  2 ;  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, 8 ;  Khode  Island,  3 ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  New  York, 
18 ;  New  Jersey,  12 ;  Pennsylvania,  12 ;  Delaware,  2 ;  Mary- 
land,  3 ;  South  Carolina,  4.  The  convention  held  a  session 
of  three  days.  There  was  evidently  great  hesitation  and  op- 
position to  the  plan  which  was  in  the  minds  of  tho  projectors 
of  the  meeting,  since  nothing  whatever  was  done  during  the 
first  two  days.  Bufus  King,  who  had  twice  been  the  party 
candidate  for  Yice-President,  denounced  Clinton  with  such 
vehemence  and  pasdon  that  --  so  Mr.  Sullivan  reports  —  his 
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knees  trembled  under  him.  King  was  supported  by  otlifli 
members  of  the  convention.  As  the  meeting  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  up,  having  come  to  no  decision,  Harrison  Gray  Otis 
arose,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  as  if  about  to  depart,  and  be- 
gan speaking  in  favor  of  Clinton.  As  he  proceeded  he  became 
more  earnest,  and  soon  had  the  convention  enchained  by  his 
eloquence.  When  he  finished,  the  members  decided  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote  to  support  Clinton.  A.  Pennsylvania 
Federalist  of  somewhat  mild  type,  Jared  Ingersoll,  was  named 
as  the  candidate  for  Tice-Fresident.  The  administration  organ, 
the  "Kational  Intelligencer,"  got  an  inkling  of  what  had 
been  done,  and  published  in  connection  with  the  affair  a  state- 
ment that  Mr,  Clinton  had  declared  to  a  committee  of  the 
convention  that  "  all  political  connection  between  him  and 
the  Democratic  party  in  the  United  States  had  ceased  and 
would  not  be  renewed."  Mr.  Otis  denied  thb  statement  as 
wholly  false,  and  asserted  that  no  communication  had  been 
had  with  Mr.  Clinton,  and  that  no  statement  hod  been  made 
by  him.  We  have  had,  in  the  most  recent  times,  another 
example  of  the  withholding  from  candidates  of  a  notice  of 
their  nomination,  expressly  to  relieve  those  candidates  from 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  nominations  in  terms  which 
might  throw  the  party  into  confusion.  All  the  facts  that  can 
be  gathered  from  contemporaneous  writers  concerning  the  Fed- 
eralist convention  of  1812  are  contained  in  an  article  by  J,  S. 
Mnrdock  in  the  "American  HiBtorjcal  Review"  for  1896. 

The  opposition  within  the  Federalist  party  to  the  candi- 
dacy of  Clinton  was  not  quenched  by  Otis's  eloquence.  Bnfus 
King,  in  his  correspondence,  showed  that  his  opinion  was  un- 
changed. When  the  electors  were  chosen  by  the  2few  York 
legislature,  forty-five  votes  were  given  for  a  "straight"  Fed- 
eralist ticket.  Twenty-three  blank  votes  were  cast,  most  or 
all  of  them  by  Madisonians.  The  Clinton  electoral  ticket 
had  seventy-four  votes.  A  convention  was  held  at  Staunton, 
Virginia,  on  September  26,  in  which  eighteen  counties  were 
represented.  A  Federalist  electoral  ticket  was  nominated ;  no 
format  nomination  of  presidential  candidates  was  made,  but 
the  names  of  Bufus  King,  of  Kew  York,  and  General  William 
it.  Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  were  "  commended  to  the  electors 
when  appointed,"  Nevertheless,  substantially  the  whole  Fed- 
eralist strength  was  bestowed  upon  Clinton.  It  may  be  re- 
marked here  that  the  coalition  put  an  end  forever  to  Clinton's 
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prospects  m  national  politics.  Tha  canvass  was  a  mere  ind- 
deat  of  the  war,  and  of  the  eSoits  of  its  opponents  to  bring 
about  peace.  No  doubt  men  were  then  too  strongly  com- 
mitted on  one  aide  or  the  otJier  to  be  converted  oi  pecverted 
hj  argument  or  persuasion  of  any  sort.  Nevertheless  it  is 
singular  that  the  editors  of  political  journals  issued  their 
papers  week  after  week,  in  the  autumn  of  1812,  devoid  of  all 
reference  to  tha  pendency  of  an  important  election. 

Sighteen  States  took  part  in  the  election,  Louisiana  having 
lieen  admitted  to  the  Union  on  the  8th  of  April,  1812.  The 
mode  of  appointment  of  the  electors  was  in  general  the  same 
as  in  1808,  but  there  were  some  interesting  exceptions.  In 
I7ew  Jersey  the  law  of  1807  giving  the  election  to  the  people, 
but  fixing  the  date  more  than  the  designated  thirty-four  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  (see  p  94)  remained  in  force. 
At  the  State  election  in  1812  the  Democrats  had  a  popular 
majority,  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  apportionment  gave  the 
Federalists  control  of  both  branchea  of  the  legislature.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  legislature  was  held  in  October ;  and 
oa  the  29th  of  that  month,  less  than  a  week  before  the  people 
were  expecting  to  cho4>se  the  electors,  the  legislature  repealed 
the  law  of  1807,  passed  an  act  providing  that  electors  should 
thereafter  be  chosen  by  the  Council  and  General  Assembly, 
and  a  few  days  afterward  appointed  eight  federal  electors. 

North  Carolina  had  always  adhered  to  the  system  of  a 
popular  vote  by  districts.  But  it  was  anticipated  in  1811 
that  there  would  be  an  increase  of  electoral  votes  in  conse- 
quence of  a  new  apportionment,  which  vrould  be  made  so  late 
that  the  State  could  not  be  districted.  Accordingly  it  was 
then  enacted  that  the  electors  in  1812  should  be  chosen  by 
the  legislature.  Such  was  the  excuse  given  for  .the  act,  but 
it  caused  great  excitement  at  the  time ;  and  when  the  legia- 
lature  met  in  1812  to  appoint  the  electors  there  was  much 
fear  of  a  popular  outbreak. 

Massachusetts  offered  by  far  the  moat  interesting  case. 
Eibridge  Gerry,  the  candidate  for  Yice-President  with  Madi- 
son, had  been  Governor  of  the  State  two  years,  and  had  been 
defeated  for  reflection  the  month  before  the  congressional 
caucus  was  held.  His  administration  had  been  made  note- 
worthy, and  his  name  historical,  by  the  division -of  the  Com- 
monwealth into  Senate  districts,  one  of  which  was  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  construction  that  a  certain  member  of  the  legislature 
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likened  its  shape  to  tbat  of  a  salamander.  Another  member 
exclaimed  that  it  was  a  "  gerrymander,"  and  thus  a  new  word 
was  added  to  the  langus^  The  apportionment  gave  the 
Senate  to  the  Democrats,  although  the  House  of  £epreeeut- 
atives  was  strongly  Federal.  Accordingly,  when  the  question 
of  establishing  a  method  of  appointiDg  electors  came  up,  the 
two  Houses  were  unable  to  agree.  The  House  made  several 
propoflitiona,  all  of  which  were  rejected  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
General  Court  adjourned  to  meat  in  October  to  settle  the 
question.  At  the  adjourned  meeting  the  Senate  was  still  ia 
opposition.  It  was  willing  to  let  the  Tot«  of  the  State  be  lost 
by  making  no  provision  for  an  election,  or  to  adopt  any  plan 
that  promised  to  neutralize  the  vote  by  setting  one  pert  off 
gainst  another.  At  last  a  proposition  was  made  and  accepted 
to  make  use  of  the  diatricts  into  which  the  Stat«  was  divided 
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for  the  purposes  of  the  Courts  <^  Common  Fleas.  Massachtfi 
setts  proper  was  divided  into  three  diBtricts, — the  western, 
middle,  and  southern,  which  chose  six,  fire,  and  four  electors 
respectively.  Tba  District  of  Maine  had  also  three  districts, 
which  chose  three,  three,  and  one,  reepectivelj'.  The  Demo* 
crats  hoped  to  get  half  the  electors  under  this  system,  but 
they  were  grievoualf  disappointed.  Every  district  chose  Fed- 
eral electors.  The  total  popular  vote  was  fi0,333  for  Clinton 
electors,  and  26,110  for  Madison. 

The  eleetoial  vote  throughout  the  TTnion  was  much  closer 
than  was  anticipated.  The  "  solid  South "  was  arrayed  in 
favor  of  Madison  ;  most  of  the  North  voted  for  Clinton.  Yer^ 
mont  and  Pennsylvania  alone  separated  from  their  neighbors, 
and  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  decided  the  election.  The  elec- 
toral votes  were  as  shown  in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1813,  in  the  Bepieeentatives'  Hall,  was  marked 
by  no  incident  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  a  proceeding  in  all 
Kspecte  similar  to  previoui  countc 
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Thb  fate  of  the  Fedeialist  party  ia  one  of  the  most  singular 
casualties  in  the  history  of  politics.  The  patty  was  destroyed 
by  the  success  of  its  owa  principles  in.  the  hands  of  tta  oppo- 
nents. The  anti-Federalists  began  their  existence  by  opposing 
the  Constitution  as  destructive  of  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
and  particularly  of  the  smaller  States ;  when  in  power,  they 
drove  the  Federalists  near  to  the  point  of  advocating  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union  by  perpetuating  the  domination  of  Vir- 
ginia over  the  "  confederacy."  During  the  administrations 
of  Washington  and  Adams  the  Federalists  were  champions  of 
national  supremacy,  as  opposed  to  the  "  State  K^hts  "  doctrines 
expressed  in  the  resolutions  of  1798  and  1799 ;  Jefferson's 
policy  in  acquiring  Louisiana,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Demo- 
crats toward  New  England  particularism  during  the  war  of 
1812,  went  far  beyond  the  Federalism  of  Hamilton.  Finally, 
the  demand  for  peace  on  any  terras,  and  a  cessation  of  the 
war,  denounced  by  the  Democrats  as  "moral  treason,"  and 
held  up  for  the  execration  of  all  patriots,  was  precisely  the 
policy  which  Mr.  Madison  finally  adopted  ;  and  the  Treaty  of 
G-hent  did  not  even  mention  either  of  the  objects  for  which 
war  had  been  declared.  Yet  the  party  that  had,  as  it  were, 
led  the  way,  was  trampled  ia  the  dust  by  those  who  followed 
after.  No  doubt  the  gradual  and  unconscious  adoption  by  the 
Democrats  of  the  national  principle  which  had  been  the  origi- 
nal bond  of  union  of  the  Federal  party  made  it  easy  for  Feder- 
alists to  go  over  to  the  other  side.  But  the  disintegration 
of  tjie  organization  did  not  take  place  until  the  conclusion  of 
peace  brought  to  an  end  the  only  issue  that  divided  parties  by 
a  broad  line. 

The  Hartford  convention  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  event  of 
Madison's  second  administration  which  had  the  most  important 
influence  upon  the  ensuing  presidential  election.  Whether  it 
should  have  been  a  death-blow  to  the  Federal  party  is  a  ques- 
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tion  that  requires  a  much  fuller  and  more  dispasaionate  discus- 
sion than  it  has  ever  had  at  the  hands  of  a  historian  of  high 
stauding.  Writers  have  been  prone  to  take  the  superficial  view 
that,  since  there  were  New  England  Fedeialists  of  the  greatest 
prominence  in  the  party  who  expected  and  desired  a  diasolu. 
tion  of  the  Union,  —  which  is  undoubtedly  true, -^  and  since 
those  men  were  among  the  projectors  and  promoters  of  the 
Hartford  conveation ;  and  since  eettaia  phrases  in  the  r«pon 
of  the  convention  refer  to  a  dissolution  as  among  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  future,  —  therefore  the  convention  was  a  treason* 
able  assembly,  whose  members  favored  the  formation  of  a 
confederation  of  Northern  States.  The  other  view  deserves 
careful  consideration,  namely,  that  conservatives  obtained  con- 
trol of  a  movement  which  radicals  designed  to  be  directed  to 
the  destruction  of  the  XTaion.  George  Cabot,  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  and  ttte  president  of  the  convention, 
expressed  bis  own  opinion  of  the  duty  set  before  him  when 
he  replied  to  a  young  friend  who  asked  him  what  was  to  be 
done  at  Hartford,  "  We  are  going  to  keep  you  yoqng  hotheads 
from  getting  into  mischief."  Pickering,  who  was  a  diBuni(H> 
iflt,  was  displeased  with  the  choice  of  del^ates;  and  John 
Lowell,  who  shared  Pickering's  dislike  of  the  turn  the  move- 
ment took,  oppoeed  the  convention  because  he  did  not  believe 
it  would  recommend  the  "  effectual  measures "  which  he  dfr 
sired.  A  study  of  the  proceedings  and  of  the  report  of  the 
convention,  with  a  prejudice  bom  of  these  facts,  leads  one  to 
quite  a  different  concludon  from  that  of  the  historians  who 
express  themselves  on  the  subject  in  terms  of  unqualified 
abhorrence  of  the  convention  and  of  all  who  took  part  in  it. 

Whatever  be  the  view  one  holds  of  this  unique  assemblage, 
one  thing  is  certain.  It  was  the  most  unpopular  convention 
ever  held  in  the  country,  both  during  its  aeeeion  and  ever  since. 
The  commissiotiets  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  appointed 
to  urge,  at  the  national  capitftl  the  measures  it  recommended, 
arrived  at  Washington  just  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans.  Less  Uian  a  fortnight  afterward  came^^ 
the  joyful  news  that  a  peace  treaty  had  been  signed.  Nothing 
remained  for  Mr.  Otis  and  his  associates  to  do ;  and  they  re- 
turned home  quietly,  but  pursued  by  shouts  of  derision  from 
the  Democratic  press.  The  possibility  of  a  return  of  the  Fed- 
eralists to  power  ceased  from  that  moment.  V 

The  new  questions  which  arose,  as  soon  as  Congress  was  able 
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to  ton)  from  the  perilous  and  perplexing  fordgn  problems 
which  had  engaged  its  attention  for  man;  years,  led  ultimat«l7 
to  a  new  party  division.  At  the  outset  thej  merely  broke 
down  the  old  lines.  The  incorporatioa  of  the  second  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in  a  Con- 
gress nearly  two  to  one  Democratic,  and  the  act  was  approved 
by  Madison.  The  position  taken  by  the  anti-Federalists  in 
Washington's  time,  that  such  an  act  was  unconstitutional,  was 
completely  abandoned.  The  war,  with  its  necessary  accompa- 
niment of  non-intercourse,  cutting  off  the  supply  of  foreign 
manufactured  goods,  had  greatly  stimulated  domestic  mannfao- 
tures.  The  resumption  of  commerce  after  the  Treaty  of  Gbmt 
left  the  new  industries  espoeed  to  violent  foreign  competition. 
The  urgent  calls  for  protection  by  means  of  higher  tariff  datiet 
were  responded  to  by  the  party  is  power,  which  thus  adopted 
another  of  Hamilton's  principles.  The  protection  sentiment 
of  that  day  had  no  more  ardent  supporter  than  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. The  question  of  internal  improTements  also  began,  at 
this  time,  to  acquire  prominence ;  but  it  was  not  untU  long 
afterward  that  it  became  a  party  issue,  and  ranged  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  following  its  original  doctrine  of  "  strict  construc- 
tion," in  opposition  to  the  policy. 

The  only  estensive  stronghold  of  the  Federal  party,  Kew 
England,  was  endangered  from  within.  A  revolt  against  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  Congregational  Church  gave 
Ifew  Hampshire  to  the  Democratic  party  ;  it  left  the  Federal- 
ists but  a  meagre  majority  in  MassachuBetts  ;  even  in  evei^ 
faithful  Connecticut  it  unsettled  the  hold  of  the  Federalists. 
Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  cabinets  of 
Washington  and  Adams,  became  the  candidate  of  the  "  tole- 
ration "  party  for  Governor,  nominated  by  the  influence  of  the 
Episcop^ians  against  his  old  Federal  associates. 

The  presidential  election  drew  near  amid  the  general  break- 
ing-up  of  the  Federal  party.  It  had  been  understood  between 
Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe  that  the  SecretBi7  of  State  was 
to  be  brought  forward  for  the  succession  with  all  the  power  of 
the  administration.  Yet  it  was  not  so  easy  as  it  might  seem 
from  a  coneideratioo  merely  of  Mj.  Monroe's  apparent  strength 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  second  only  to  that  of  Washington, 
to  bring  about  hie  nomination.  He  had  two  dangerous  com- 
petitors. The  Korthern  wing  of  the  party,  particularly  the 
TSw  York  contingent,  was  earnestly   in  favor  of  Governor 
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Tompkins,  of  New  York.  Ifc.  Monroe  wm  not  k  favcrita 
even  witk  the  Southern  members;  aad  there  was  a  great t 
iatr^e  to  bring  forward  William  H.  Crawford,  of  GwyrffM.  \ 
The  first  step  toward  a  nomiuation  waa  the  posting  of  an 
ADOUymous  notice,  dated  March  10,  1816,  inviting  Bepublican  I 
BenntoTB  and  members  of  Congress  to  meet  in  the  Bepresenta-  ' 
tives'  Katl,  on  the  12th,  "  to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  nominating  persons,  as  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States."  Fifty-eight  members 
attended  this  meeting,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  caucus 
for  the  16th  of  the  month,  in  the  hope  of  a  larger  attendance. 
Of  141  Kepnblican  members,  119  attended  the  second  caocoa. 
The  number  was  doubtless  increased  by  the  anxiety  felt  by  ths 
friends  of  the  several  candidates  lest  one  or  another  should  be 
nominated  by  a  chance  minority.  Ths  supporters  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe were  out  in  force.  The  "  National  Intelligencer  "  manifested 
some  trepidation  lest  the  administration  candidate  should  be 
defeated.  "  It  ever  doubted,"  it  remarked,  "the  public  opin- 
ion has  been  recently  so  decidedly  expressed  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  the  prominent  candidate  will,  in  the  end,  unite  the 
Buffr^e  of  the  whole  Bepubliean  party."  The  "  public  opin- 
ion "  in  favor  of  the  existing  r^me  was  as  easily  manufactured 
then  as  it  is  now,  through  the  agency  of  the  oSice-holder^ 
The  candidacy  of  Qovemor  Tompkins  was  seen,  even  before 
the  caucus  was  held,  to  be  hopeless.  He  was  known  by  but 
few  of  the  persons  who  were  to  make  the  nomination.  It  is 
asserted  in  Hammond's  "  New  York  "  that  four  fifths  of  the 
New  York  members  preferred  Crawford  to  Monroe.  One  of 
these  members  said  that  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Peter  B. 
Porter,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  —  but  what  their  motives 
were  is  not  known,  — prevented  the  delegation  from  going  to 
Crawford ;  and  thus  they  secured  the  nomination  of  Monroe. 

Notwithstanding  the  inducements  to  attend  the  caucus, 
twenty-two  Republicans  were  absent,  of  whom  fifteen  wete 
known  to  be  apposed  to  the  caucus  system  of  nomination. 
Immediately  after  an  organization  of  the  meeting  was  effected, 
Mr.  Clay,  and  also  Mr.  John  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  moved  ^ 
resolutions  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  present  candidates.  The 
motions  were  rejected,  — it  is  not  recorded  by  what  m^ority. 
The  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President  was  then  teken.  It 
resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Monroe  by  the  narrow  ma- 
ioiity  of  eleven  votes.     Monroe  had  sixty-five  votes,  Crawford 
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fifty-foor.  Mr.  Cmwford'a  support  came  chiefly  from  fire  States, 
which  gBVs  him  forty  of  his  votes :  Kew  York,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  his  own  Stat«  of  Georgia. 
Had  all  the  Kew  York  members  voted  freely,  Uie  nomiuaUoD 
might  have  gone  to  him.  Crawford  himself  piofessed  after- 
ward to  have  withdrawn  from  the  contest  before  the  caucus ; 
hut  his  friends  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  when 
they  voted.  Ko  intimation  is  given  in  any  of  the  political  lit- 
erature of  the  day  that  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  Monroe  on  a  promiBe  of  future  support.  In  view 
of  the  attempted  employment  of  similar  tactics  oa  former  occa- 
sions, in  order  to  dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  Monroe  himself 
and  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  in  view  also  of  the  events  of  1824, 
it  does  not  seem  altogether  improbable  that  his  hesitation  et 
the  last  moment  was  due  to  suggestions  of  this  sort.  Gover- 
nor Daniel  D,  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  received  eighty-five 
votes  as  candidate  for  Vice-President  and  was  nominated. 
Governor  Simon  Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  thirty  votes. 

These  proceedings  startled  the  country,  not  so  much  bec&uaa 
of  what  had  been  done,  for  that  the  people  were  ready  to 
'  approve,  but  because  the  members  who  had  assumed  the  right 
to  make  nominations  had  come  near  making  recommendations 
which  would  not  have  been  accepted.  Numerous  meetings 
were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  protest  against  the 
caucus  system,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which,  perhaps,  was 
I  held  in  Baltimore,  in  which  meeting  Soger  6.  Taney,  after* 
'  ward  Chief  Justice,  took  a  moat  prominent  part.  That,  pre- 
[  cisely,  was  happening,  against  which  the  Convention  of  1787 
had  endeavored  most  scrupulonsly  to  gnard,  —  the  dependrace 
of  presidential  candidates,  and  of  Presidents  desiring  reflec- 
tion, upon  the  favor  of  Congress.  Moreover,  the  latest  nomi- 
nations signified  the  perpetuation  of  a  dynasty ;  the  rule  of  a 
single  State  of  the  Union ;  the  exclusion  of  every  State  except 
Virginia  —  which  had  now  ceased  being  the  State  most  numet* 
ously  represented  in  Congress,  although  three  fifths  of  her 
slaves  were  counted  —  from  the  privilege  of  furnishing  a  chief 
magistrate. 

The  nomination  having  been  made,  the  election  was  decided. 
The  elements  of  an  effective  opposition  did  not  exist.  Monroe 
would  doubtless  have  won  a  victory  had  all  who  preferred  an- 
other candidate  formed  a  complete  coalition.  There  was  not  a 
symptom  of  a  wish  to  bring  about  such  a  onion.    The  position 
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of  the  "old  guaid"  of  Fedeislists  was  indicated  in  a  lettet 
from  Goaveraeur  Morris  to  Kufiu  King,  March  15,  1816. 
This  vas  Morris's  latest  utterance  upon  pablio  affaire.  His 
death  in  ^November  of  the  same  year,  just  as  the  election  vm 
to  take  place,  closed  a  career  which  had  begun  at  the  Frovin- 
cial  Congress,  in  1775.     Mr,  Morris  wrote :  — 

That  Mr.  Madison's  influence  should  decline  is  to  be  expected ; 
■who  b  to  be  the  successor?  It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  no 
Federal  character  can  run  with  success.  Nevertheless  I  believe 
that  if  Howard  of  Maryland  were  started  against  Monroe  he  would 
stand  a  tolerable  chance.  The  Democrats  can,  I  believe,  be  heart- 
ily united  by  nothing  but  the  fear  that  a  Federalist  of  superior 
talents  should  be  chosen.  I  have,  at  the  same  time,  doubts 
whether  our  friends  iu  the  Southern  States  would  warmly  support 
a  candidate  from  the  North. 

Nothing  whatever  was  done  to  nominate  candidates  iu  oppo. 
sition  to  Monroe  and  Tompkins.  On  December  3,  'the  day 
hefore  the  electors  were  to  vote,  the  "  Boston  Daily  Adver- 
tiser," published  iu  one  of  the  three  States  which  had  chosen 
Federal  electors,  remarked  :  "  We  do  not  know,  nor  is  it  very 
material,  for  whom  the  Federal  electors  will  vote."  They  all 
did  Tote  for  Kufus  Kiog,  who  had  twice  been  thelt  candidate 
for  Yice-Ptesident.  For  the  second  place  the  Massacbueetts 
electors  supported  Mr.  Howard,  of  Maryland,  auggested  as  a 
candidate  for  President  by  Morris.  Five  Connecticut  electors 
voted  for  James  Boss,  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  Morris  men- 
tioned in  the  letter  above  quoted  as  an  available  candidate  for 
the  place. 

In  no  St«te  was  there  a  real  contest.  The  election  of  Mon-  \ 
roe  was  entirely  unopposed  in  the  States  from  Virginia  south-  ' 
ward,  and  in  Ohio.  The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Connect- 
icut, and  Delaware  chose  Federal  electors ;  those  of  Vermont 
and  Kew  York,  Democratic  electors.  In  Rhode  Island,  which 
the  Federaliste  had  just  carried  after  a  contest,  no  electors 
were  nominated  in  opposition  to  the  Monroe  ticket,  which  was 
consequently  chosen  unanimously,  not  because  the  Federalists 
donbted  their  ability  to  win,  hut  because  it  was  not  worth 
while,  since  the  election  of  Monroe  was  assured.  Thei«  was 
an  opposition  ticket  in  Pennsylvania.  The  adage  that  politics 
makes  strange  bedfellows  was  never  more  remarkably  illus- 
trated than  by  the  fact  that  the  ticket  —  which  the  Federalists 
supported — was  "under  the  patronage   of  Duane,"  as  the 
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"Boston  AdvertiseT  "  pnt  it.  Who  was  Duane  ?  The  famooa 
editor  of  the  "Philadelphia  Aurora,"  the  thick-and-thin  advo- 
cate of  Jefieraon,  the  pereisteut  Blaaderer  of  Adame  and  of  all 
men  and  things  "  Federal,"  the  Democrat  to  whose  thinking 
Madison  and  Monroe  were  too  mild  and  timid  I  The  last  ap- 
pearance of  the  Federalist  party  in  natiooal  politics  was  in 
alliance  with  its  most  virulent  foe. 

The  number  of  States  whose  votes  were  counted  at  this  elec- 
tion was  nineteen.  Indiana,  which  had  adopted  a  constitution 
in  June,  1816,  was  admitted  to  the  Union  December  11  of 
that  yen.  The  Question  whether  or  not  its  electoral  votes 
should  be  counted  gave  interest  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
two  Hooses  of  Congress  in  Febmary,  1817.  The  table  of 
electoral  votes  was  as  follows :  — 
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The  total  number  of  electoral  votee,  it  will  be  seen,  waa 
217.  A  fullTote  would  have  been  221 ;  but  the  three  Federal- 
ist electors  choeen  in  MaTyland,  and  one  of  the  Delaware  elec- 
tors, did  not  see  lit  to  attend. 

The  preliminary  urrangemeota  in  regard  to  the  electoral 
count  were  made  according  to  precedent.  The  two  Houses 
met  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  and  the  certificates  were  duly 
opened.  When  all  the  returns  except  those  from  Indiana  had 
been  opened,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  New  York, —  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentativee,  and  afterward  Speaker, — arose,  and, 
addressing  the  Speaker,  expressed  his  regret  at  being  compelled 
to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  and  to  object  to  the  vote  from  In- 
diana. He  was  proceeding  to  state  his  objections,  when  the 
Speaker  (Mr.  Clay)  stopped  him,  and  said  that  the  two  Houses 
had  met  for  the  single  specified  purpose  of  performing  the  con- 
stitutional duty  which  they  were  then  discharging ;  and  that, 
while  so  acting  in  joint  meeting,  they  could  consider  no  pro- 
position nor  perform  any  business  not  prescribed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Yamum,  of  Massachusetts,  concurring 
in  what  the  Speaker  had  said,  suggested  the  propriety  of  the 
Senate  retiring,  in  order  that  the  House  of  Kepresentatives 
might  deliberate  upon  the  question  raised  by  one  of  its  men^ 
hers.  The  President  of  the  Senate  put  the  question  to  tha 
senators,  and  in  accordance  with  their  vote  the  Senate  with- 
drew. When  the  House  was  by  itself,  Mr,  Taylor  immediately 
took  the  floor,  and  urged  that,  since  Indiana  was  not  a  State  in 
the  Union  at  the  time  the  election  took  place,  its  votes  were 
no  more  entitled  to  be  counted  than  if  the;  had  come  from 
Missouri  or  any  other  Territory.  He  maintained  that  the 
question  should  be  considered  and  decided  now,  when  the  re- 
sult would  not  be  afiected  by  it,  and  si^geated  that  a  joint 
resolution  be  passed  declaring  that  the  votes  were  illegal  and 
ought  not  to  be  counted.  A  resolution  was  moved  declaring 
the  votes  legal.  On  this  a  long  debate  took  place.  The  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  the  resolution  should  not  be  a  joint  one, 
inasmuch  as,  by  establishinf;  a  precedent,  it  might,  at  some 
time  thereafter,  when  the  House  and  Senate  should  be  op- 
posed to  each  other,  "  deprive  this  House  of  one  of  its  powers 
by  permitting  the  Senate  to  participate  in  this  question."  Tha 
discussion  turned  wholly  upon  the  point  whether  or  not  In- 
diana was  a  State  in  the  Union  after  it  adopted  its  Constito' 
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tion,  and  before  it  was  admitted  by  a  fonnal  act  of  Congieas. 
The  pover  of  Congreas  to  leject  the  voteB,  if  Indiana  were  not 
a  State  for  purposes  of  the  election,  was  questioned  by  no  one. 
Finally,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  whole  matter  was 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  the  Hoiua  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senate  that  it  was  prepared  to  tesume  the  count. 

Meanwhile  a  somewhat  similar  debate  was  taking  place 
in  the  Senate ;  but,  before  a  decision  was  reached,  the  message 
of  the  House  was  received.  Thereupon  the  lesolntion  which 
had  been  under  discussion,  declaring  the  votes  of  Indiana 
legal,  was  withdrawn  by  its  mover,  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia, 
and  the  Senate  returned  to  the  Bepresentatives'  Hall.  After 
the  two  Houses  had  assembled,  the  Speaker  informed  them  that 
the  House  of  Kepresentativea  "  had  not  seen  it  necessary  to 
come  to  any  resolntion  or  to  take  any  order  on  the  subject . 
which  had  produced  the  separation  of  the  two  Houses," 
Thereupon  the  count  was  completed,  the  result  declared,  and 
the  proceedings  were  terminated. 

The  first  full  account  of  the  inauguration  of  any  President 
after  Washington,  to  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time, 
describes  the  ceremonial  observed  when  Mr.  Monroe  took  office. 
The  order  of  proceedings  on  March  4,  1817,  was  almost  ex- 
actly that  which  has  now  become  the  usual  order.  At  half 
past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  President-elect  left  his 
residence  and  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  escorted  by  "  a  large 
cavalcade  of  citizens  on  horseback,"  accoi'ding  to  the  tautologi- 
cal reporter  for  the  "  National  Intelligencer."  When  Mr.  Mon- 
roe arrived  in  the  Senate  Chamber  the  oath  of  office  was  first 
administered  to  the  Vice-President,  who  delivered  a  short  ad- 
dress on  taking  the  chair.  Then  the  Senate  adjourned,  and  the 
whole  assembled  party  proceeded  without  the  building  "  to  an 
elevated  portico  temporarily  erected  for  the  occasion,  where  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, foreign  officers,  strangers  (ladies  as  well  as  gentle- 
men), and  citizens,  the  President  rose  and  delivered  bis  ad- 
dress." After  he  had  finished  reading  it,  the  oath  was  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  Chief  Justice,  "Such  a  concourse," 
declares  the  "  National  Intelligencer,"  "  was  never  before  seen 
in  Washington,  the  number  of  persons  present  being  estimated 
at  from  five  to  eight  thousand."  In  the  evening  a  great  ball 
was  given,  and  thus  ended  the  evente  of  the  day. 
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DUBINO  the  kst  fear  of  Mr.  Madieon'e  ftdminiatr&tion  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  changing  the  method  of  paying  the  mem- 
bers, and,  as  ia  usual  in  such  cases,  increasing  the  amount  of 
theiT  compensation.  The  change  was  from  six  dollars  per  diem 
to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  "  compensation  act " 
'waa  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  was  repealed  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. Man;  memhers  who  voted  for  it  were  defeated.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  new  members  in  the  fifteenth  Congress, 
but  the  iMlance  of  parties  was  nominally  little  changed.  The 
new  questions  began  to  obliterate  all  party  lines.  The  tariff 
united  most  of  the  Southern  Democrats,  the  representatives  of 
Pemisylvania  and  of  the  manufacturing  districts,  in  favor  of 
the  protective  policy.  Commercial  MsssochuBetts  opposed  it. 
The -right  to  make  "internal  improvements"  was  rising  into 
importance  as  a  political  iasue ;  and  here,  too,  the  diviaiona 
cut  acroas  the  old  party  lines.  Many  Federalists  took  an  atti- 
tude of  opposition,  although  logically,  as  broad  constructionists, 
they  should  have  been  the  supporters,  and  the  Democrats 
should  have  been  the  opposers,  «f  the  policy.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  views  of  these  Federalists  were  too  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  prospect  that  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 
would  profit  most,  and  their  own  States  least,  by  any  appro- 
priation Congress  might  make  for  the  purpose.  Congress  de- 
clared itself  in  favor  of  internal  improvements  by  a  resolution 
that  money  constitutionally  might  be  appropriated  "  for  the 
construction  "  of  post  and  military  roads  and  of  canals.  But 
it  rejected  resolutions  that  the  government  constitutionally 
might  "  construct "  these  specified  works.  The  distinction, 
rather  fine-drawn  and  long  ago  abandoned  by  all  parties,  was 
that,  while  Congress  m^ht  aid  in  such  works,  it  could  not  un- 
dertake them. 

Slavery  loomed  up  for  the  first  time,  during  Monroe's  first 
term,  as  a  great  political  issue.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  made  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress  the  whole 
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I  number  of  free  pereoaa,  Emd  three  fifths  of  "  all  other  penons," 
bad  been  a  coBstant  source  of  complaint  on  the  pact  of  the 
Korthem  Federalists  and  those  who  chafed  under  the  Virginia 
rule.  Up  to  this  time,  nearly  all  the  Southern  ex-members, 
whenever  they  had  had  occaaion  to  speak  of  the  inetitution  of 
slavery,  bad  spoken  of  it  as  an  evil,  but  one  which  could  not  be 
aboliahed  without  causing  still  greater  evils  than  itself.  Kovv 
the  question  of  the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union  thrust 
X  itself  upon  Congress.  Most  of  the  representatives  from  the 
Kortb,  including  those  of  both  of  the  old  parties,  united  to 
deny  admission  to  Missouri  except  as  a  free  State :  the  South 
was  still  more  united  in  demanding  that  Missouri  be  admitted 
without  restrictions.  No  previous  debate  upon  a  purely  do- 
mestic question  had  been  so  escitii^  and  passionate  as  that 
which  took  place  on  the  Missouri  bill.  The  whole  country  was 
aroused.  Meetings  were  held  and  resolutions  were  adopted  in 
cities  and  country  towns ;  state  legislatures  expressed  their 
opinions  in  strong  language.  In  Congress  the  contest  was 
■waged  now  with  violence,  now  with  strategy.  The  Southern 
members  with  their  Northern  allies,  to  whom  John  Bandolph 
applied  the  term  "  doughfaces,"  —  an  appellation  which  stuck, 
• — succeeded  in  linking  together  the  bill  for  the  admiesidn  of 
Maine  as  a  separate  State,  to  which  there  was  no  opposition, 
and  that  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  The  outcome  of  the 
struggle  was  a  compromise.  An  amendment  was  adopted  which 
virtually  permitted  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  proposed  new 
State,  but  prohibited  it  forever  in  any  of  the  remaining  tern- 
tory,  ceded  by  France  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  north  of 
the  line  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  north  latitude,  — the 
northern  line  ol  Arkansas  Territory.  The  amendment  was 
carried  against  the  opposition  of  the  Southern  extremists ;  and 
the  bill  was  then  passed  by  the  votes  of  all  the  Southern  and  a 
few  Northern  members.  This  was  the  famous  Missouri  Com- 
promise, which  became  the  line  of  defence  of  the  anti-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  country  thirty  years  later,  but  which  the 
South  then  stormed  and  captured.  It  was  not  the  end  of  the 
contest  over  Missouri,  for  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  framed 
for  the  State  contained  a  provision  forbidding  admission  into 
the  State  of  free  persons  of  color.  The  opposition  aroused  by 
this  clause,  which  was  held  by  the  anti-slavery  people  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was 
far  more  bitter  than  that  manifested  against  the  toleration  of 
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BlaToi?  in  the  new  State.  The  legislftture  of  Miasouri  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  solemn  pledge  that  no  act  should  be  pass^ 
that  would  exclude  the  citizeos  of  any  State  from  the  privileges 
and  immunitieB  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  Consti- 
tution. When  this  pledge  had  heen  given,  and  announced  by 
a  proclamation  by  the  President,  Missouri  was  to  become  t 
member  of  the  Union. 

All  these  exciting  evente  took  place  in  the  year  preceding 
the  presidential  election.  It  is  not  likely  that,  if  Mr.  Monroe 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  great  controversy  on  either 
side,  he  could  have  been  defeated.  The  time  was  too  short 
to  o^anize  a  party  of  opposition  with  a  prospect  of  success 
at  the  polls.  As  a  mattei  of  fact,  the  President  held  aloof 
sltogetber.  When  the  "  Enablii^  Act "  for  Missouri  was  laid 
t)efoTe  him  he  submitted  two  questions  to  his  cabinet,  -^  first, 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a 
Territory,  which  all  the  membero,  Calhoun  as  well  as  John 
Quincy  Adams,  answered  in  the  affirmative;  and,  secondly, 
did  the  word  "forever"  in  the  compromising  amendment  ex- 
tend to  the  time  when  the  Territory  should  be  erected  into  & 
State  ?  XTpon  the  second  question  there  was  a  division,  bat 
the  form  of  it  was  chained,  at  Calhoun's  suggestion,  to  an 
inquiry  if  the  proviso  was  constitutional.  To  this,  again,  all 
the  cabinet  agreed  ;  and  on  March  2, 1820,  Mr.  Monroe  signed 
the  act.  The  popular  excitement  died  out  quickly,  when  it 
was  Buppcwed  that  the  incident  was  closed.  Had  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  Missouri  convention  been  foreseen,  the 
public  feeling  might  have  found  expression  in  the  ensuing 
election.  As  it  was,  in  one  State  only,  Pennsylvania,  was  an 
electoral  ticket  nominated  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Monroe ;  but 
there  the  ground  of  opposition  was,  expressly,  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  the  candidate  of  the  slavery  party. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe  was  called  at  the  time, 
and  has  since  been  known,  as  "the  era  of  good  feelings." 
The  Federalists  of  ^ew  England  were  satisfied  with  his  prin- 
ciples and  with  his  conduct ;  and  as  the  time  drew  near  for 
an  election  they  made  no  movement  in  opposition  to  him. 
In  the  spring  of  1820  a  caucus  was  called,  to  which  were  in- 
vited not  only  the  Democrats,  but  such  other  members  of 
Congress  as  might  see  fit  to  attend.  Leas  than  fifty  members 
assembled.  They  adopted  a  resolution  that  it  wss  not  expedi- 
ent to  make  any  nomination,  and  adjourned. 
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It  has  been  Raid  already  that  there  was  an  opposition  tit^ei 
in  PoDnaytTania  only,  Whera  the  electors  were  chosen  by 
popular  vote,  the  number  of  votes  was  exceedingly  small.  The 
largest  number  received  by  any  elector  in  Connecticut  ytaa 
3870,  —  about  one  vote  to  every  seventy  persona  of  the  popu- 
lation. Only  seventeen  persons  went  to  the  polls  in  Bich- 
mond,  Virginia,  The  fusion  of  parties  was  nowhere  more 
pleasantly  illustrated  than  in  Massachusetts.  A  change  was 
mode  once  more  in  the  method  of  appointment.  Electors 
were  chosen,  one  by  each  congressional  district  and  two  at 
large.  The  venerable  President  John  Adams  was  elected 
unanimously  as  one  of  the  two  electors  at  large.  Daniel 
Webster  was  one  of  the  district  electors.  The  college  con- 
sisted, after  vacancies  had  been  filled,  of  eight  Federaiiate 
and  seven  Democrats.  They  all  voted  for  Mr.  Monroe,  but 
divided  on  the  vice-presidency,  the  Federalists  casting  their 
votes  for  Bichaid  Stockton,  of  Xew  Jersey.  One  elector  of 
Nov  Hampshire  gave  his  vote  for  John  Quincy  Adams  for 
President,  and  thus  deprived  Monroe  of  the  honor  of  a  unani- 
moua  election.  It  has  been  reported  ' —  and  the  statement  was 
repeated  in  the  eariy  editions  of  this  history  —  that  the  dis- 
senting elector  withheld  his  vote  from  Mr.  Monroe  expressly 
to  prevent  that  statesman  from  sharing  an  honor  previously 
accorded  to  Washington  alone.  The  statement  is  not  correct. 
The  "  scattering  "  vote  was  given  by  William  Plumer,  formerly 
a  senator  in  Congress  and  governor  of  the  State,  not  so  much 
out  of  jealousy  of  Washington's  record  of  unanimous  election 
as  on  account  of  his  positive  distrust  of  Monroe. 

Five  new  States  participated  in  this  election,  namely,  Mie- 
siseippi,  admitted  December  10,  1817 ;  Illinois,  admitted  De- 
cember 3,  1818;  Alabama,  admitted  December  14,  1819; 
Maine,  separated  from  Massachusetts  and  admitted  as  a  State 
March  16, 1820 ;  and  Missouri,  which  adopted  a  Constitution 
in  July,  1820,  but  was  not  proclaimed  a  State  until  August 
10,  1821,  when  it  had  fulfilled  the  condition  exacted  of  it  by 
Congress  as  a  prerequisite  to  admission.  The  situation  in 
which  Missouri  stood  at  the  time  of  the  presidential  election 
raised  again,  and  in  an  exceedingly  perplexing  form,  the  ques- 
tion which  had  arisen  in  1817  as  to  the  right  of  Indiana  to 
participate  in  the  election.  For  whereas  Indiana,  although  not 
fully  admitted  to  the  Union  at  the  time  the  electors  of  1816 
voted,  was  a  State  in  full   standing  when  the  votes  weie 
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counted,  Miseonri  h&d  not  petfotmed  the  dut;  imposed  u 
a  condition  of  admission,  and  it  was  not  certain  that  its 
legislature  would  ever  give  the  pledge  required.  The  in- 
convenience of  a  discussion  of  this  question  in  the  joint  con- 
vention, and  the  doubts  of  members  as  to  ths  result  of  an 
attempt  to  decide  it  either  in  joint  meeting  or  by  the  two 
Houses  separately,  led  to  the  invention  of  a  method  of  avoids 
ing  the  point  altogether.  The  joint  committee  of  Congress 
which  was,  in  accordance  with  custom,  appointed  to  ascertain 
and  report  a  mode  of  examining  the  votes,  reported,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  resolution,  the  following :  — 

Seiolved,  That  if  any  objection  be  made  to  the  votes  of  Mu- 
■ouri,  and  the  counting,  or  omitting  to  count,  which  shall  not 
essentially  chauge  the  result  of  the  election,  in  that  case  they  shall 
be  reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Were  the  votes  of  Missouri  to  be  counted,  the  result  would 

be,  for  A.  B.  for  President  of  the  United  States, votes ;  if  not 

counted,  for  A.  B.  for  President  of  the  United  States, votes. 

Bot  in  either  event  A.  B.  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice-President 

A  long  debate  took  place  on  this  proposition  in  the  Senate. 
The  views  advanced  were  various.  But  the  Senate  was  per- 
suaded to  adopt  the  resolution  upon  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Barbour,  who  reported  it,  that  it  was  his  intention  thereafter 
to  bring  up  the  matter  of  electoral  votes  objected  to,  to  repair 
what  he  considered  as  a  casus  omiasu*  in  the  Conetitation, 
either  by  an  act  of  Congress,  if  that  should  appear  sufficient 
or  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  discussion  in  the  House  was  of  a  different  character. 
]Ut.  John  Randolph  attacked  the  resolution,  providing  for  an 
alternative  statement  of  the  vote  of  Missouri,  on  constitutional 
grounds.  He  could  not  recognize  in  either  House,  oi  in  both 
conjoined,  the  power  to  decide  on  the  votes  of  any  State.  The 
electoral  colleges  were  as  independent  of  Coogress  aa  Coi^ress 
was  of  them  ;  and  he  would  rather  see  an  interregnum,  or  that 
no  votes  should  be  counted,  than  that  a  principle  should  be 
adopted  which  went  to  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
presidential  office  rested.  Several  other  gentlemen  took  simi- 
lar views.  The  opposing  a^ument  was  presented  by  Mr.  Clay, 
then  a  private  member,  who  said  that  Congress  had  been  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  enumerating  the  votes  for  President, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  two  Houses  to  determine  what 
were  votes. 
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The  reaolntion  was  adopted  by  a,  vote  of  90  to  67,  but  the 
ooncurrence  of  the  two  Houses  did  not  end  the  matter.  When 
the  Totes  of  Missonri  vere  announced  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  handed  to  the  tellers,  Mi.  Livermore,  of  ^ev 
Hampshire,  a  member  of  the  House,  addressing  the  Preeident 
and  the  Speaker,  objected  to  them  on  the  ground  that  Missouri 
vas  not  a  State  in  the  Union.  The  Senate  thereupon  retired, 
a  motion  to  that  effect  having  been  put  by  the  President 
The  Senate  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  action  upon 
the  objection,  but  in  the  House  a  long  debate  took  place 
on  a  resolution  that  the  votes  ought  to  be  counted.  Mr. 
Bandolph  made  himself  the  most  conspicuous  person  in  this 
discussion,  and  spoke  upon  the  question  with  characteristic 
violence  of  language.  Mr.  Clay  came  to  tlie  rescue  with  an 
ailment  intended  to  show  that  the  President  of  the  Senate 
had  acted  erroneously  in  putting  the  question  on  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Senate,  the  objection  having  been  already  pro- 
vided for  by  the  joint  resolution.  On  his  motion  the  subject 
was  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  Senate  was  invited  to  return. 
The  count  then  proceeded,  and  the  result  was  declared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prescribed  form.  The  votes  given  are  shown 
in  the  table  on  the  opposite  page. 

As  soon  as  the  announcement  had  been  made,  Mr.  Floyd,  of 
Virginis,  and  after  him  Mr.  Eandolph,  demanded  to  know  what 
bad  become  of  the  votes  of  Missouri.  Their  voices  were 
drowned  by  cries  of  "  Order !  "  and  they  were  required  to  re- 
sume their  seats.  The  Senate  then  retired,  and  Ml.  Randolph 
made  another  violent  speech,  which  be  closed  by  proposing  a 
series  of  resolutions  reciting  that  the  votea  of  Missouri  have 
been  counted,  but  that  the  announcement  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electora  appointed,  and  of  the  votea  given  by  them,  has 
not  been  declared  "  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tation  of  the  United  States,  and  that  therefore  the  proceeding 
has  been  irregular  and  illegal."  While  Mr.  Randolph  was 
reducing  these  resolutions  to  writing,  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  to  adjourn,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them. 

The  second  inauguration  of  Mr.  Monroe  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  March,  1821, —  the  4th  was  Sunday,  —in. the  hall  rf 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  ceremony  was  a  simple 
one,  hut  the  company  was  as  lai^e  as  could  be  crowded  into  a 
room  which  was  by  no  means  spacious.  The  President  occupied 
a  platform  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
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stood  by  his  side  vhile  he  delirerad  his  mauguial  address. 
So  dense  wu  the  throng  that  fears  wera  eatertained  aa  to  the 
safety  of  the  crowd. 

Queetiona  concerning  the  presidential  electoral  syetem  and 
the  electoral  count  were  much  discussed  during  Mr.  Monroe's 
administration,  and  at  one  time  the  prospect  of  submitting  to 
the  States  for  ratification  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  so 
that  all  elections  might  be  uniform,  seemed  to  be  extremely 
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good.  The  proposition  had  otiginftted  when  the  mishap  at  the 
election  of  1800-01  was  fresh  in  the  miads  of  our  public  men, 
and  when  the  neceseitj  of  guarding  against  a  lecurrence  of  it 
seemed  imperative.  It  was  then  urged,  as  a  part  of  the  new 
system  of  choosing  one  person  as  President  and  anothei  as 
Yice-Fresident,  that  all  the  electors  should  be  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vote,  the  States  to  be  divided  for  that  purpose  into  dis- 
tricts. Although  the  matter  was  somewhat  discussed  in  the 
newspapers  from  time  to  time,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
heard  of  again  in  Congress  until  the  close  of  1813.  On  Decem- 
ber 20  of  that  year,  lAr.  Pickens,  of  Korth  Carolina,  introduced 
in  the  House  a  proposition  to  araeQd.the  .Constitution  in  this 
respect,  and  made  a  long  speet^  in  support  of  the  measure. 
He  referred  to  the  popular  excitement  which  had  prevailed  in 
his  State  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  S'otth 
Carolina  depriving  the  people  of  the  right  to  choose  electors, 
in  1812,  as  the  reason  for  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  Congress.  The  resolution  for  submitting  the  amendment  to 
the  States  was  negatived  after  some  debate,  57  voting  in  favoE 
of,  and  70  against  it, 

Mr.  Pickens  introduced  the  subject  again  on  one  or  two 
occasions  after  this  defeat,  but  he  did  not  presa  the  amend- 
ment further  until  1816.  In  December  of  that  year  he  once 
more  presented  his  resolution,  in  a  new  form,  embracing  two 
propositions.  It  provided  that  the  States  should  be  divided 
into  districts  for  the  choice  of  representatives  in  Congress,  and 
also  into  single  districts  for  the  choice  of  electors.  After  some 
debate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  House  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  district  system  for  r^resentatives  by  a  vote 
of  86  to  38.  That  part  of  the  system  which  related  to  electors 
was  approved  by  87  votes  against  Si ;  but,  as  this  was  not  a 
two-thirds  majority,  the  Hpuse  never  took  the  subject  up. 

At  the  next  session  two  amendments,  in  almost  identical 
words,  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Dickerson,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  by  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina.  Subse- 
quently the  proposition  relating  to  electors  was  changed  so  that 
one  elector  should  be  chosen  from  each  representative  district, 
and  that  the  two  additional  electors  for  each  State  should  ha 
appointed  "in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may 
direct,"  following  the  words'  of  the  Constitution.  This  amend* 
ment  was  negatived  by  20  in.  favor  to  13  opposed,  —  not  two 
thirds.     Again  in  1818  Mr.  Sanford,of  New  York,  introduced 
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(he  amendment  in  thA  Senate,  by  instruDtion  of  the  Kew  Yorl; 
legislature,  as  on  previous  occasions  it  had  been  introduced 
by  others  according  to  instnictions  from  the  leg^atares  of  Kew 
Jersey  and  Korth  CanJIina.  Thia  time  a  great  deal  of  att«D- 
tioQ  was  paid  to  the  matter.  It  was  debated  at  much  length, 
three  times  referred  to  committees,  and  at  last  passed  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  10.  In  the  House  it  was  laid  on  the  table  by  79  to 
73.  Introduced  in  the  Senate  again  in  1819  by  Mr.  Dicker- 
son,  it  was  again  passed,  this  time  without  deb«t«,  by  29  to 
13.  Having  been  debated  in  the  House,  it  was  agreed  to  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  ;  but  when  it  was  reported  to  the 
Hotise  it  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  never  taken  up.  Yet  at 
the  same  eeeaion  Mr.  Smith, of  Korth  Carolina,  introduced  this 
identical  amendment,  and,  after  debat«,  it  was  paased  to  a  third 
reading  by  a  vote  of  103  to  69 ;  but  on  the  question  of  its 
passage  it  was  lost,  92  voting  in  favor  of  and  64  against  it,  — 
not  two  thirds.  The  proposition  never  again  came  so  near  to 
success  ;  but  it  was  not  abandoned,  and  as  late  as  March,  1822, 
the  Senate  again  passed  the  amendment  by  29  to  11.  The 
House  did  not  take  the  matter  up  for  consideration. 

Another  effort  was  made  during  Mr.  Monroe's  administration 
to  deal  with  the  matter  of  the  electoral  count.  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  of  the  Senate,  was  instructed  to  consider 
the  subject,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  reported  a  bill  which,  after 
amendment,  was  passed  on  April  19,  1824  It  covered  the 
whole  ground  of  the  election  and  the  count.  The  electors 
were  to  make  five  Usts  of  their  votes  instead  of  three.  One  of 
these  was  to  be  sent  to  the  seat  of  government  by  a  messenger, 
two  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  post-offi«e  and  forwarded  by 
two  successive  mails  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
other  two  were  to  he  delivered  to  the  jndge  of  the  district  in 
which  the  electoral  meeting  was  held.  This  was  the  only 
change  proposed  in  the  method  of  electing  the  President.  The 
important  section  was  the  fifth,  as  follows  ;  — 

Sectiok  5.  That  at  twelve  o'clock  of  the  day  appointed  for 
counting  the  votes  that  may  be  given  at  the  next  election  for  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
■hall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  aud  on  tdl 
fnture  occasions  in  the  centre  ropm  of  the  Capitol,  at  which  meet- 
ing the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  the  presiding  officer,  but 
no  debate  shall  be  had  nor  question  token.  The  packet  containing 
the  certjflcatea  from  the  electors  of  each  State  shall  then  be  opened 
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by  the  Fresident  of  the  Senate,  banning  with  tiie  Stitte  of  New 
Hampehire  and  going  throogh  to  Georgia,  in  the  order  in  which 
the  thirteen  original  States  are  enumerated  in  the  ConHtitation, 
and  afterwards  through  the  other  States  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  reapedaTely  admitted  into  the  Union ;  and,  if  no  exceptions 
are  taken  thereto,  all  the  votes  contained  in  snch  certiflcatea  nhall 
be  counted;  bnt  if  any  exceptions  be  taken,  the  person  taking  the 
same  shall  state  it  in  writing  directly,  and  not  argumentatiTely, 
and  sign  his  name  thereto ;  and  if  the  exception  be  seconded  by 
one  member  from  the  Senate  and  one  member  from  the  House  d 
Representatives,  and  each  of  whom  shall  sign  the  said  exception  as 
having  seconded  the  same,  the  exception  shall  be  read  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate,  and  then  each  House  shall  immediately  retire, 
without  question  or  debate,  to  ite  own  apartment,  and  shall  take 
the  question  on  the  exception,  without  debate,  by  ayea  and  noea. 
So  soon  84  the  question  shall  be  taken  in  either  -Houae,  a  mesHage 
shall  be  sent  t«  the  other  informing  tbem  of  the  decision  of  the 
question,  and  that  the  House  sending  the  message  is  prep>ared  to 
resume  the  count ;  and  when  such  message  shall  have  been  received 
by  both  Houses,  they  shall  meet  again  in  the  same  room  as  before, 
and  the  count  shall  be  resumed.  And  if  the  two  Houses  have  con- 
curred in  rejecting  the  vote  or  votes  objected  to,  such  vote  or  votes 
shall  not  be  counted.  The  vote  of  one  State  being,  thus  counted, 
another  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  called,  and  the  certificate  of  the 
TOtes  of  the  State  thus  called  shall  be  proceeded  on  as  is  hereinbe- 
fore directed;  and  so  on,  one  after  another,  in  the  order  aboTQ 
mentioned,  until  the  count  shall  be  completed. 

The  bill  was  sent  to  the  House  for  concurrence,  where  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  was  reported 
back  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the  10th  of  May  without  amendment. 
It  was  then  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  was 
never  taken  up  for  consideration. 
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THE  DEFEAT  OF  "KING  CAUCUS" 

Thk  existence  of  a  free  goTemment  without  a  diTision  into 
parties  ia  an  impoBaibility.  The  "  era  of  good  feelings  "  was 
a  result,  not  of  a  radical  change  in  human  nstore  which  per- 
mitted all  Americans  to  think  alike  upon  questions  of  national 
politics,  but  of  a  complete  settlement  of  all  the  matters  wbioh 
had  been  the  basis  of  party  division.  We  have  already  seen 
that  DGw  issues  began  to  loom  into  prominence  even  before 
Mr.  Monroe's  second  election.  In  the  latter  part  of  bis  tenn 
they  were  causing  differences,  discussions,  and  divisions  which 
were  destined  to  become  more  definite  and  habitual,  and 
eventually  to  range  men  on  either  side  of  a  new  party  line. 
All  these  new  issues  —  internal  improvements,  the  tariff,  slavery, 
and  the  rest  —  were  to  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  accord' 
ing  to  the  view  one  took  of  the  scope  and  power  of  the  Coo- 
atitntion.  The  two  views  were  "strict  construction"  and 
"  loose  construction."  Thns,  when  the  Democratic  party  bad 
subtrtantially  adopted  the  Federalist  position  in  all  the  mat- 
ters which  pertained  to  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  Federal- 
ists had  crossed  over  to  the  position  formerly  occupied  by 
their  political  opponents,  the  old  question  of  interpretation 
arose  in  «  new  form,  and  ultimately  reSstablished  parties, 
greatly  changed  in  personnel,  in  methods,  in  motives,  and  in 
aims.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  issues  not  developed  until 
years  afterward  were  equally  to  be  decided  by  an  applica- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  principle  of  interpreting  the  Con* 
stitution,  —  the  Bank,  nullification,  the  surplus  revenue,  the 
disposition  of  the  public  lands,  in  short,  all  the  questions  on 
which  parties  differed  between  1830  and  1860. 

No  development  of  parties  took  place  during  Mr,  Monroe's 
administration.  In  a  few  States  the  Federalist  organization 
was.  maintained ;  but  in  no  State  was  it  in  control  of  the 
government,  nor  did  it  ever  regain  control  anywhere.  It  might 
and  did  exercise  a  certain  influence  by  favoring  one  of  two  or 
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moA  candidates,  where  the  Democrats  were  divided.     Except 
locally,  it  had  no  candidates  of  its  own. 

The  election  of  1824  was  ponding  nearly  three  years.  Ab 
early  as  April,  1822,  Nilea's  Eegister  remarked  that  there  were 
already  sixteen  or  seventeen  candidates  for  the  succession  to 
[  Mr.  Monroe.  Soon  after  that  the  question  how  the  candidates 
'  were  to  he  nominated  began  to  be  discussed  earnestly.  The 
growth  of  an  opposition  to  the  system  of  nomination  by  con- 
gressional caucus  has  already  been  noted.  The  opposition  was 
strong  in  1816 ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  caucus  had  a  result 
which  a  large  majority  of  the  people  approved,  little  objec- 
tion was  heard  after  the  nominations  were  made. .  Ko  caucus 
was  necessary  in  1820.  Now  a  determined  resistance  to  the 
system  was  the  only  possible  policy  for  the  friends  of  all  the 
candidates  save  one.  It  was  undetatood  universally  that  Mr. 
William  H.  Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was 
the  candidate  preferred  by  the  President ;  and,  although  Mr. 
Monroe  did  not  obtrude  his  wiahee  upon  the  public  in  an 
unseemly  manner,  the  very  fact  that  his  official  support  gave 
Crawford  a  larger  body  of  partisans  than  any  one  of  his  rifals 
had,  emphasized  the  objection  to  this  mode  of  making  nominit- 
,  tions.  It  was  foreseen  that  a  caucus,  should  one  be  held, 
would  be  in  Mr,  Crawford's  interest.  Consequently  the  ad- 
herents of  all  the  other  candidates  were  opposed  to  the  caocue. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1822,  the  minor  candidates  for 
the  presidency  had  dropped  out  of  the  contest,  and  six  Only 
were  left,  for  four  of  whom  electoral  votes  were  cast  two 
years  later.  They  were,  in  alphabetical  order,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State;  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretaiy  ot 
War ;  Henry  Clay,  who  had  been  Speaker  of  the  Jlouse  of 
Bepresentatives  most  of  the  time  during  the  previous  ten 
years,  but  was  just  then  in  private  life ;  De  Witt  Clinton, 
also  in  private  life  at  that  time;.  William  H,  Crawford,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  and  Andrew  Jackson,  who  had  been  a 
representative  and  senator  during  Adams's  administration,  but 
who  derived  his  fame  and  his  prominence  from  his  military 
achievements. 

The  first  candidate  who  was  put  in  formal  nomination  was 
Mr.  Clay,  The  members  of  the  Kentucky  legislature,  on  the 
18tb  of  November,  1822,  recommended  him  as  "a  suitable 
person  to  succeed  James  Monroe  as  President."  In  support 
of  their  resolution  tbey  issued  an  addieas  to  the  people  of  the 
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country  in  vbich  they  placed  their  profraeoce  upon  "a  wann 
affection  for  and  a  atrong  confidence  in   their  distinguished 
fellow-citizen ; "  and  their  feeling   that  the  time  had  come 
"  when  the  people  of  the  West  may,  with  HOme  confidence,  '' 
.  appeal  to  the  magnammity  of  the  whole  Union  for  a  favor- 
able  conaideration  of    their   equal  and  just    claim  to  a  fair 
participation  in  the  executive  government  of  these  States." 
They    nevertheless    made    the    fiiet    cooaideiation    mnch    the 
more  prominent  and  important.     The  members  of  the  Mia- 1 
souri   legislature  held  a  meeting  about  the  same  time,  and  \ 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  Mr.  Clay.     Similar  action  \ 
was   taken  in  Illinois  and  Ohio  in  January,  1823,  and  in   I 
Louisiana  in  March  of  the  same  yeai. 

Gieneral  Jackson  seems  first  to  have  been  nominated  for- 
mally —  although  it  was  well  understood  long  before  that  he 
was  a  candidate  —  by  a  nlaag  convention  of  the  people  of 
Blount  County,  Tennessee,  in  May  or  June,  1823,  and  after-  / 
ward  by  numerous  conventions  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  { 
Mr.  Adams'was  nominated  by  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the 
Kew  England  States  early  in  1824 ;  Mi.  Clinton,  by  several  ; 
wunties  in  Ohio ;  Mr.  Calhoun,  by  the  legislature  of  South  j 
Carolina ;  Mr.  Crawford,  by  the  legislature  of  Virginia. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  situation  closely  resembled  that, 
within  each  party,  with  which  we  of  the  present  time  are 
familiar  at  the  beginning  of  every  recurring  presidential  can* 
vass.  '  All  the  candidates  professed  the  same  political  prin- 
dplea,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  any  one  of  them  might 
be  heartily  supported  by  the  whole  party,  the  only  party  in 
the  country  which  had  more  than  a  local  existenj».  A  pre- 
ference of  one  before  the  others  might  rest  upon  a  conviction 
that  be  posaessed  superior  qualifications ;  upon  a  personal  lik- 
ing for  him;  upon  local  pride;  upon  a  disposition  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  the  administration,  —  a  consideration  which 
helped  Crawford  only.  Similar  difi'erencea  within  a  party 
are  met  nowadays,  and  they  do  not  prevent  a  full  and  enthu* 
siastic  union  of  the  whole  organization  in  support  of  him  whom 
the  general  voice  of  the  party  designatea  as  the  candidate. 
There  then  existed  no  body  of  men,  aiid  there  vas  no  way  of 
forming  a  body  of  men,  who  could  teke  the  case  in  hand  and 
determine  which  of  the  six  candidates  should  he  the  candidate 
of  alL  The  advocates  of  Mr.  Crawford  urged  that  the  con- 
gressioDal  caucus  was  the  tried  and  approved  mode,  —  not  a 
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perfect  mode,  1but  one  Thich  htd  previously  harmonized  diffep- 
encea  and  united  the  party.  The  adhereats  of  all  the  othare 
knew  that  a  caucus  would  inevitably  result  in  the  choice  td 
Crawford,  and  they  were  too  wary  to  be  drawn  into  that  trap. 

It  thus  became  evident,  a  long  while  before  the  canvass 
should  properly  have  begun,  that  the  great  question,  to  be 
settled  was  whether  or  not  a  caucus  should  be  held.  It  was 
discussed  in  every  newspaper  and  in  every  political  gathering. 
The  state  legialaturee  were  a  common  means  of  expressing 
J  local  sentiment.  The  first  declaraticm  in  favor  of  a  caucus 
was,  it  is  believed,  made  by  the  legislature  of  Kew  York,  on 
May  28,  1823,  when  the  following  reBolutiona  were  unani- 
mously adopted ;  — 

That  although  a  nomination  by  the  Republican  members  of 
Congress  is  not  entirely  free  from  objections,  yet  that,  assembled 
as  they  are  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  Union,  —  coming 
from  Uie  various  classes  of  community,  —  elected  during  the  pend- 
I  encj  and  discussion  of  the  question  and  in  a  great  degree  with 
reference  to  it,  they  bring  into  one  body  as  perfect  a  representation 
as  can  be  expected  of  the  interests  and  wishes  of  all  and  of  each ; 
and  that  a  nomination  made  by  them  in  a  manner  which  has  here- 
tofore been  usual  is  the  best  attainable  method  of  effecting  the 
object  in  view  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

That  we  fully  believe  that  a  convention  thus  constituted  will  ba 
less  liable  to  be  influenced  by  those  sectional  jealousies  against 
which  the  Father  of  his  Country  has  so  solemnly  and  justfy  can< 
tioned  ns ;  more  likely  to  cherish  those  purely  national  feelings 
which  it  is  the  interest  and  should  be  the  pride  of  every  State  to 
protect ;  and  better  calculat«d  to  preserve  unbroken  those  political 
ties  which  bind  together  the  Bepublicuia  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West,  and  are  consecrated  by  therecoUec- 
tioQ  of  times  and  events  dear  to  the  Democracy  of  the  nation 
which  triumphed  in  the  election  and  prospered  nnder  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  illustrious  Jefferson. 

X  few  months  later  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  adopted  a 
set  of  resolutions  against  the  caucus,  and  instructing  its  mem- 
bers in  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  the  hold- 
ing of  such  a  meeting.  The  resolutions  were  sent  to  all  the 
States  for  their  approval.  They  were  considered  at  the  sessions 
'  of  many  legislatures  in  the  earliest  months  of  1824.  Mary- 
land alone  gave  a  cordial  assent  to  them.  Mr.  Tyler,  after- 
ward President,  ofTeied  resolutions  in  the  Vii^nia  House  of 
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Delegates  approTing  tlie  cauciu.      Althougb  the  resolntioiu    j 
were  not  adopted,  —  owing  to  a  delicate   senM  of  propria^ 
which  told  tliB  nlemben  that  they  ought  not  to  take  snch  action 
in  their  legislative  capacity,  —  a  meeting  waa  held  —  perhaps 
it  might  be  called  a  caucus  —  attended  by  three  fourths  of 
the  members,  who  resolved  almost  unaninlouely  ia  favor  of  the 
congressiooal  caucus.     Governor  Troup,  of  Georgia,  may  be 
pardoned  for  manifesting  some  annoyance  at  being  called  upon 
to  send  to  the  legislature  resolntions  the  sole  purpose  of  which 
was  to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Georgia's  favorite  son  to  the 
presidency  ;  but  the  terms  in  which  he  commanicated  the  reeo- 
lutions  were  childishly  petulant.     He  remarked  in  the  conrae 
of  this  unique  neaa^e  that  the  word  "caucus"  was  not  in  the 
dictionary,  waa  not  an    English  word,  and  he  hoped  woald 
never  be  one.     One  branch  of  the  South  Carolina  legielatnTS 
approved  the  Tennessee  resolutions  ;  the  other  threw  them  out 
with  scorn.     There  was  a  like  difference  of  opinion  in  the  ' 
North.     The  Ohio  and  Indiana  l^islatures  postponed  the  reso-  '. 
lutions  indefinitely.     In  Pennsylvania  a  report  by  a  commit-  1 
tee  was  rejected,  by  a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one,  because 
it  contained  a  clause  which  by  implication  sanctioned  a  caucus. 
The  Kew  York  legislature  expressed  its  dissent  from  the  Ten- 
nessee resolutions  and    its  approval  of  a  caucus.     In  Massa-    / 
chusetts,  and  also  in  Maine,  caucuses  were  held  and  John  , 
Qoincy  Adams  was  nominated ;  subsequently  in  each  State  the 
Democratic  members  met  again,  and,  while  repeating  their  nom-    ^'- 
instion  of  Mr.  Adams,  declared  their  wish  that  a  congressional      y 
caucus  should  be  held,  and  agreed  to  abide  by  the  result. 

Deep  political  ezcit«ment  accompanied  all  these  proceedings. 
The  intensity  of  feeling  is  seen  in  the  arguments  on  one  side 
and  the  other  with  which  for  many  months  the  newspapers  ^^ 
were  filled.  There  was  no  point  in  favor  of  the  caucus  or 
against  it  that  waa  overlooked,  and  all  of  them  were  discussed 
and  worked  over  until  they  were  threadbare.  The  advocates 
of  the  caucus  were  entirely  right  when  they  said  that  the  old 
method  of  nomination  "  tends  to  produce  union,  which  the 
other  mode  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  j  "  and  doubtless,  if  the 
Demoicratic  party  had  been  facing  a  strong  and  resolute  enemy, 
the  refusal  to  Rubmit  the  claims  of  all  the  candidates  to  the 
arbitrament  of  the  caucus  would  have  been  "  bad  politics." 
Since  it  was  free  from  that  danger,  the  violent  stru^le  within 
the  party  was  harmless,  and  it  was  useful  in  bringing  to  an 
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end  a  dynasty  which  was  making  the  government  stale.     The 

difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  better  system  of  nomination,  together 

with  a  hint  as  to  the  better  way  which  was  afterward  adopted, 

'    is  set  forth  in  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Democrots  of  loncas- 

'    ter  County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  winter  of  1824 :  "  We  be- 

\    lieve  the  best  and  most  unexceptionable  method  "to  be  "  a 

\   convention  of  deIegat«B  from  all  the  States  of  the  Union  ; " 

1  but  as  it  would  be  "  entirely  impracticable,  from  the  immense 

'  extent  of  our  country,  and  from  the  great  expeasa  necessarily 

incident  to  an  attendance  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  United 

'   Ste^tes,"  they  deemed  "  the  old  and  tried  mode,"  the  caucus, 

the  best  that  was  attainable.     When  we  reflect  that  at  this 

time  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railway  in  the  country,  and  that 

weeks  of  travel  were  necessary  to  compass  the  distance  from 

,  Louisiana  and  Missouri  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  objection 

to  a  national  convention  does  not  seem  oveTdr&wn. 

The  coll  for  a  caucus,  dated  Eebruary  6,  1824,  appeared  ia 

the  "  Kational  Intelligencer  "  on  the  following  morning.     It 

I  was  signed  by  six  senators  and  five  representatives,  members 

j  from  eleven  States.     It  was  addressed  to  the  Democratic  mem- 

j  bers  of  Congress,  and  invited  them  to  meet  in  the  Kepresenta- 

/  tivea'  chamber  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  "to  recommend 

'    candidates  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  offices  of 

President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States."     Side  by 

,  side  with  this  notice  appeared  another,  to  which  were  appended 

the  signatures  of  twenty-four  senators  and  members,  represent- 

1  W  fifteen  States,  who   asserted   that  they  had   satisfactory 

1  information  that,  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  senators  and 

'  representatives,  there  were  a   hundred  and  eighty-one  "who 

deem  it  inexpedient,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  meet  in  a 

caucus "  for  the  putpose  named. 

Although  the  accuracy  of  this  canvass  was  impugned,  the 
'^vent  showed  that  it  was  nearly  correct.     Sixty-six  members 
only  aasembled  in  caucuB,     They  represented  sixteen  States  of 
''    the  Union,  but  a  large  majority  of  them  were  from  four  States. 
New  YorK  supplied  sixteen,  from  its  delegation  numbering 
thirty-six;  Virginia,  fourteen  out  of  s  possible  twenty-four; 
North  Carolina,  ten  of  a  delegation  of  fifteen ;    eight  of  the 
nine  Georgia  members  were  present.     These  four  States  sup- 
■  plied  forty-eight  members,  and  the  other  twenty  States  only 
eighteen  members  of  the  caucus.     Eight  States  were  not  repre- 
sented at  all ;  five   States   furnished  one  member  each.     A 
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motion  wbb  made  to  adjoam  for  uz  7«eka,  nominally  in  ordei 
to  wait  for  the  action  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention, 
really  in  order  to  drum  up  more  members.  Mi.  Van  Burea 
spoke  against  the  motion,  and  it  was  defeated.  The  caucua 
then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President.  The 
result  was  as  follows :  William  H.  Crawford  had  64 ;  John 
QuiDcy  Adams,  2 ;  Andrew  Jaeltson,  1 ;  Nathaniel  Macon,  1. 
Two  absent  members,  one  each  from  Virginia  and  Gieorgia, 
voted  by  proxy. 

A  ballot  was  next  taken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
Albert  Gallatin  of  Pennsylvania  had  S7  votes ;  Erastua  Boot 
of  New  York,  2 ;  and  the  following  named,  oue  eac^ :  John 
Q.  Adams,  William  Eustia  of  Massachusetts,  Samuel  Smith  of 
Maryland,  William  King  of  Maine,  Kichard  Bush  of  Fenn- 
sylvania,  John  Tod  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Walter  Lowrie  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  caucus  then  adopted  a  resolution  formally 
recommending  Messrs.  Crawford  and  Gallatin,  and  declaring 
that : — 

In  making  the  foregoing  recommendation,  the  members  of  this 
meeting  have  acted  in  their  individual  characters  as  citizens ;  that 
they  have  been  induced  to  this  measure  from  a  deep  and  settled 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  union  among  Repoblioans  through- 
oat  the  United  States,  and  as  the  best  means  of  collecting  and 
conoentrating  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  Union 
npon  this  important  sahject.  ' 

A  committee  'was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  the    i 
people  of  the  United  States.     The  tone  of  the  address  was  far     \ 
from    reassuring,     "  We  will  not   conceal   our  anxiety,"  the      i 
committee    declared,     "To  our  minds,  the  course  of  recent      f 
events   points  to  the  entire  dismemberment  of  the  par^  to      f 
which  it  is  our  pride  to  be  attached."     They  were  right.    The     ,' 
caucus  seems  not  to  have  added  a  vote  anywhere  to  Mr.  Crttw-    ' 
ford's  strength.     It  seemed,  indeed,  to   reveal  his  weakness, 
even  in  Congress.     The  "  National  Intelligencer,"  the  steadfast  | 
advocate  of  Crawford,  published  a  statement  of  the  preferences 
of  the  members  of  both  Houses.     It  set  down  40  of  the  260 
members  —  there  was  one  vacancy  —  as  Federaliste,  and  di- 
vided the  other  220  as  follows  :  Crawford,  93 ;  Adams,  38; 
Clay,    32;    Calhoun,    25;  Jackson,    23.       The   canvass    was 
warmly  disputed  by  the  friends  of  the  other  candidates,  one  of 
whom  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  "  Intelligencer  "  had 
"lost"  nine  Democrats  in  its  count,  since  the  total  number 
accounted  for  waa  but  211. 
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Local  and  personal  consideration  a  predominated  in  the  cwo- 
YMB  that  ensued.  The  caucus  issue  bad  served  ito  purpose 
and  was  not  made  prominent.  The  "  regularity  "  of  the  nom- 
ination was  ui^d  by  Crawford's  friends,  but  other  men  cared 
,  little  about  it.  The  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser "  doubtless 
expressed  the  feelings  of  many  of  Mr.  Adams's  supporters  in 
New  England  when  it  said  thsy  were  going  to  vote  foi  bim 
"  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  this  Commonwealth,"  and  "not  so 
much  because  it  is  supposed  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
have  felt  any  strong  attachment  for  him."  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  "  Advertiser  "  was  a  Federalist  paper  stUl,  and  spoke 
for  its  patty  friends,  who  still,  perhaps,  might  have  defeated 
the  Adams  electoral  ticket  in  Massachuaetts  if  they  had  been 
BO  dbposed,  and  if  it  had  been  worth  the  effort 

The  caucus  ticket  had  been  framed,  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  for  Vice-President,  to  capture  the  vote  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. But  it  did  not  strengthen  the  cause.  Mr.  Gallatin's 
eligibility  was  assailed,  and  he  was  forced  to  defend  himself 
against  the  charge  of  being  a  "  foreigner."  Although  he  bad 
been  a  resident  of  the  United  States  since  1780,  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  cloud  upon  his  title  as  "  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  tbia  Constitution."  Keveithe- 
less,  he  persisted  in  his  candidacy  until  October,  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  canvass,  "  understanding  that  the  withdrawal  of 
mj  name  may  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  result "  of  the 
approaching  election.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  withdrawn  as  a  caor 
didate  for  the  presidency,  and  there  was  a  general  concentra- 
tion upon  him  as  the  candidate  for  the  second  place  on  the  part 
of  all  the  anti-caucua  forces,  who  had  omitted,  in  their  nomi- 
nations, to  name  a  Yice-President.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
the  minds  of  the  Crawford  party  that  they  might  effect  a  coali- 
tion with  the  supporters  of  Clay  by  giving  the  vice-presidency 
to  the  Kentucky  statesman.  A  suggestion  of  such  a  union 
was  rejected  with  scorn  by  the  Clay  men,  and  Mr.  Gallatin's 
retirement  had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  canvass. 

Long  before  the  voting  began,  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
there  was  to  be  no  choice  of  President  by  the  electors,  and 
that  the  election  would  go,  for  the  second  time,  to  the  Qouse 
of  Representatives  ;  furthermore,  that  each  of  the  four  candi- 
dates — for  Clinton  had  developed  no  strength  in  the  can- 
vass —  would  receive  many  electoral  votes.  Three  only  could 
go  before  the  House.     It  therefore  was  the  aim  of  every  group 
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to  secure  enough  votes  for  ita  candidate  to  make  him  one  of 
tbe  three. 

As  in  1820,  tventy-four  States  took  part  in  the  election. 
Electors  were  appointed  by  the  legialatuiea  in  Yeimont,  Kew 
York,  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  and  Louisiana.  In 
the  other  eighteen  States  they  were  chosen  by  the  people  ;  by 
districts  in  Maine,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri ; 
elsewhere,  by  general  ticket. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  (entitled  to  36  eleoton)  con- 
tained supporters  of  three  of  the  candidates.  The  law  govetuing 
elections  by  the  legislature  required  that  each  house  should 
ballot  separately  until  it  made  a  choice  by  a  mcyority  of  Tot«B. 
If  the  two  branches  agreed  in  the  election,  they  met  in  joint  con- 
Tention  and  declared  the  result.  If  different  persons  had  been 
elected,  the  election  was  made  by  ballot  in  joint  convention ; 
and  bere  also  a  majority  was  required.  The  election  began 
on  the  10th  of  November,  On  that  day  the  Senate  made 
choice  of  the  Crawford  electors.  The  senators  were  divided  in 
their  preferences  thus :  for  Crawford,  17 ;  for  Adams,  7 ;  for 
Clay,  7.  In  the  Assembly  there  was  no  choice  :  the  Crawford 
ticket  had  43  votes,  the  Adams  SO,  the  Clay  32.  Combined, 
therefore,  the  strength  of  the  three  candidates  was :  Crawford, 
60 ;  Adams,  57  ;  Clay,  39.  The  balloting  in  the  Assembly 
continued  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of  November  with  the 
change  of  only  a  single  vote.  On  the  12th,  some  of  the  Craw- 
ford men  announced  their  purpose  of  voting  for  the  Adams 
ticket  in  order  to  transfer  the  contest  to  a  joint  convention  and 
to  defeat  Mr.  Clay.  This  threat  produced  an  effect  upon  the 
Clay  men,  who,  on  the  following  day,  themselves  supported 
the  Adams  ticket  and  gave  it  the  required  majority.  The  fact 
that  an  election  had  been  effected  by  the  Assembly  was  hur- 
riedly communicated  to  some  of  .the  Crawford  senators  before 
the  of&cial  notice  could  be  sent,  and  the  Senate  hastily  ad- 
journed. On  Monday,  the  15th,  the  joint  convention  was 
held,  and  a  ballot  was  taken.  The  whole  number  of  ballote 
was  157,  but  three  of  them  were  blank  votes.  Seven  friends 
of  Mr.  Clay,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  Crawford  ticket 
in  hope  of  inducing  the  Clay  men  to  support  the  whole  ticket, 
had  95  votes.  The  rest  of  the  Crawford  ticket  had  76  votes. 
Twenty-five  of  the  names  on  the  Adams  ticket  had  78  votes 
each,  which  was  exactly  a  majority  of  154,  the  number  of  efieo- 
tive  ballots,  but  one  less  than  a  majority  of  the  whole  number, 
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imcluding  the  blanks.  A  reaolution  was  offend  deduing  the 
thirtf-two  electors  who  bad  78  or  more  votes  to  be  chosen. 
The  Speaker  of  the  Senate  refused  to  put  the  question.  A 
long  debate  and  a  scene  of  tumult  and  conf  uaion  such  as  has 
rarely  taken  place  in  a  l^islative  body  ensued  j  and  in  the  eod 
the  presiding  officer,  followed  by  the  sixteen  Crawford  aen- 
atora,  left  the  AseemHy  Chamber.  But  at  last  the  resolution 
was  separately  adopted  by  each  House.  The  two  branches  met 
again,  and  completed  the  election  by  the  choice  of  four  Craw- 
ford men  by  a  bare  majority. 

Ai  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  three  of  those  who  had  been 
expected  to  vote  for  Clay  deserted  him  and  vent,  one  each,  to 
Adams,  Crawford,  and  Jackson.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  table  of  electoral  votes  (page  140)  that,  if  they  had  all 
voted  for  Mr.  Clay,  his  vote  and  Crawfcnd's  would  have  been 
eqnal,  and  the  nnmes  of  Adams  and  Jackson  only  would  have 
gone  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  Delaware  there  was  a  parliamentary  problem  of  a  charac- 
ter somewhat  similar  to  that  in  New  York.  The  number  of 
members  present  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses  of  the 
l^pslature  was  30.  One  electoi  (for  Adams)  received  21  votes, 
and  was  no  doubt  elected.  Two  Crawford  men  had  16  votes 
each,  and  seven  other  candidates  had  from  1  to  10  each.  The 
law  of  Delaware  provided  that,  "  if  an  equal  division  of  ballots 
shall  appear  for  two  or  more  persons,  not  being  elected  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes,  the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  shall  have  an 
additional  casting  vote,"  This  was  clearly  not  a  case  of  the  kind 
contemplated  by  the  statute,  which  intended  that  the  Speaker 
should  decide  between  two  or  more  eqnal  and  opposing  candi- 
dates. If  only  one  of  the  two  Crawford  men  had  received  15 
votes,  be  could  not  have  given  a  casting  vote.  As  there  were 
two  equal  candidates  he  gav«  an  additional  vote  for  each,  and 
declared  them  elected.  He  followed  the  letter  of  the  statute 
beyond  a  doubt. 

The  election  of  1824  is  the  first  with  reference  to  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  test  the  result  by  a  comparison  of 
the  popular  vote  for  the  several  candidates.  The  statement 
which  is  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  political  almanacs  and  com- 
peudiums  of  political  information,  even  to  the  present  day,  is 
one  which,  it  is  believed,  originated  in  an  early  number  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  Wh^  Almanac,  as  follows :  — 
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ForJackaon 162,809 

Adama 106,321 

Crawford 47,265 

Clay 47,087 

The  statement  Is  {naccorate;  sod,  when  it  has  been  cor- 
rected, it  is  misleading.  No  exact  table  of  popular  rotes  can 
be  presented.  In  five  Slates  only  were  all  four  candidates  le- 
presented  at  the  polls.  In  six  others  tbeie  were  thrae  tickets  ; 
in  seven  there  were  but  two  tickets ;  in  six  States  the  electors 
were  chosen  by  the  legislatore.  Tbronghont  New  England 
the  ticket  iit  opposition  to  Adams  was  that  aapported  by  the 
cancns  committee,  and  the  votes  should  doubtless  all  be  given 
to  Crawford.  In  North  Carolina  there  was  a  fusion  of  the 
friends  of  Jackson  and  Adams.  The  "old  North  State" 
had  contained  from  the  earliest  times  a  strong  body  of  Federal- 
ists, vho  were  all  opposed  to  Crawford,  and  were  disposed  to 
Btipport  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  estimated  that  at  least  five  thou- 
sand of  them  voted  for  the  fusion  electoral  ticket ;  hut,  inas- 
much as  the  electors  voted  for  Jackson,  all  their  votes  are  cred- 
ited to  him.  A  careful  study  of  the  returns  from  all  the 
States,  in  most  cases  ofiBcial,  and  in  every  case  a  full  return, 
results  in  the  table  given  on  page  136. 

The  difference  in  the  totals  of  the  two  statements  is  not 
important.  But  neither  statement  is  valuable  as  indicating  the 
will  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  the  presidency,  Vir- 
ginia, with  a  white  population  of  626,000,  cast  an  aggregate 
of  less  than  15,000  votes;  Pennsylvania,  with  a  population 
of  something  more  than  a  million,  cast  a  few  more  than  47,000 
votes,  which  was  but  a  little  larger  number  than  that  of 
Mossacbueetts,  37,000,  with  a  population  of  less  than  600,000 ; 
Rod  Massachusetts,  at  the  election  of  the  previous  yesr,  had 
given  more  than  66,000  vot«s  for  governor.  If  to  such  in- 
equalities as  these  we  add  those  produced  by  the  total  omis- 
sion from  the  list  of  all  votes  from  six  States  which  contained 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country, 
the  Jack  of  significance  of  the  statement  of  popular  votes  may 
be  understood. 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  elected  Vice-President  by  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  electoral  votes.  There  was  no  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Crawford,  the  caucus  candidate,  barely  succeeded 
in  securing  a  place  among  the  first  three  candidates.  Con- 
gress assembled  on  the  6th  of  December,  five  days  after  the 
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meeting  of  the  electors.  Although  it  was  known  thst  then 
had  been  no  choice  of  a  President,  do  notice  wss  taken  of  the 
fact  until  the  13th  of  January,  1826,  when  Mr.  Wright,  of  Ohio, 
offered  a  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  — 

To  prepare  and  report  aach  mlea  as,  in  their  opinion,  maj  be 
proper  to  be  observed  bj  this  House  in  the  choice  of  a  Fresideut 
of  tiie  United  States,  for  the  period  of  four  yeu'B  from  the  4th 
day  of  March  next,  if,  on  counting  the  votes  given  in  the  several 
States  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  it  shall  appear  that  no  person  has  received  a  majority  of 
all  the  ejectors  of  President  and  Vice-President  appointed  in  tiie 
several  States. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  18th  of  Jannaiy,  and 
the  committee  was  appointed,  which  reported,  on  the  26th,  a 
plan  that  was  in  some  respects  different  from  that  adopted  in 
1801,  but  the  changes  were  not  important 
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The  Senate  proposed,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  to  laiee  a 
joint  committee  "to  ascertain  and  report  a  mode  of  examining 
the  votes  "  in  the  usual  form.  The  committee  was  appointed, 
and  reported  a  reBolution  similar  to  those  adopted  in  former 
years,  but  coDtaining  a  clause  made  necessaiy  by  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  choice  of  a  Fieeident.  When  this  resolution 
came  up  in  the  8enate,  Mr.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  add 
a  new  paragraph  to  the  effect  that,  if  objection  should  be  made 
to  any  vote,  it  should  be  filed  in  writing  and  entered  on  the 
journals  of  the  two  Houses ;  that  the  two  Houses  should  not 
separate  until  all  the  votes  had  been  counted  and  reported ; 
but  that  the  report  of  the  result  should  be  "  liable  to  be  con- 
trolled and  altered  by  the  decision  to  be  made  by  the  two 
Houses,  after  their  separation,  relative  to  any  objections  that 
may  be  made,"  provided  that  no  objection  should  be  considered 
valid  unless  so  voted  by  both  Houses, 

Mr.  Tan  Buren  opposed  this  clause,  and  after  debate  it  was 
rejected.  So  objections  were  made,  it  may  be  said  here,  to 
any  votes  at  the  time  of  the  count;  but  in  May,  after  the 
election,  Mr.  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  reEolution  that  a  message  be  sent  to  Uie 
Senate  requesting  copies  of  all  the  certificates  of  electoral 
votes.  In  a  long  speech  he  gave  his  reason  for  making  this 
motion,  which  was  that  few  of  the  certiScates  were  strictly  cor> 
rect  and  in  due  form.  They  either  did  not  assert  that  the 
electors  voted  in  distinct  ballots  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  they  did  not  report  a  vote  by  ballot,  —  distinct  bal- 
lots being  required  by  the  Constitution.  The  resolution  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  "  the 
elections  in  the  States  were  not  subject  to  revision  by  Con- 
gress," and,  on  motion,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Before  the  day  for  counting  the  votes,  February  9,  there 
was  a  great  scandal  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
situation  was  one  which  invited  intrigue,  and  no  doubt  there 
was  much  bargaining  and  attempted  trading  of  votes.  The 
excitement  ran  high.  The  votes  of  thirteen  States  were 
necessary  for  a  choice,  Mr,  Adams  was  sure  of  the  unani- 
mous votes  of  the  six  !New  England  States,  and  of  a  majority 
in  Xew  York,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Crawford  would  ' 
have  Delaware,  Vii^nia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The 
universal  expectation  was  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  chosen; 
and  a  desire  to  avoid  such  a  long  and  perilous  contest  as  had 
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taken  place  in  1801,  as  well  as  a  desire  io  be  on  the  winsittg 
side,  helped  his  cause.  In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  a  letter 
was  published  in  the  "  Columbian  Observet "  of  FhiladelpluA, 
on  January  28,  dated  at  Washington,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted :  — 

For  some  time  past,  the  friends  of  Clay  hare  hinted  that  they, 
like  the  Swiss,  wonld  fight  for  those  who  would  pay  best.  Over- 
tures were  siud  to  hare  been  made  by  the  friends  of  Adams  to  the  . 
friends  of  Clay,  ofiering  him  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  aid  to  elect  Adams.  And  the  friends  of  Clay  gave 
this  information  to  the  friends  of  Jackson,  and  hinted  that,  if 
the  friends  of  Jackson  nould  offer  the  same  price,  they  would 
close  with  them. 

There  was  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  but  this  contains 
the  substance  of  the  charge.  Mr.  Clay  at  once  published  a 
card  in  which  he  asserted  that  he  believed  the  letter  was  a 
forgery,  "  but,  if  it  be  genuine,  I  pronounce  the  member,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  a  base  and  infamous  calumniator,  a  dastard, 
and  a  liar."  Mr,  George  Kremer,  of  Pennsylvania,  avowed 
himself  the  author  of  the  letter,  and  asserted  his  ability  to 
prove  his  assertions.  The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  at 
the  time,  and  a  committee  was  raised  to  inquire  into  the  mat- 
ter. Mr.  Kremer,  in  >a  long  and  labored  but  weak  letter, 
declined  to  appear  before  the  committee.  In  spite  of  the 
most  positive  denials  of  the  truth  of  the  story,  and  of  an 
absolute  lack  of  any  evidence  to  support  the  accusation,  the 
charge  was  persisted  in  and  believed  by  all  who  had  on  in- 
terest in  believing  it.  Three  years  afterward,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ensuing  canvass.  General  Jackson  himself  wrote  a  letter, 
which  was  made  public,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  an 
interview  in  January,  1826,  with  a  member  of  Congress 
whom  he  understood  to  intimate  that  Mr.  Clay's  influence 
might  be  detached  from  Mr.  Adams  and  given  to  him  on 
certain  terms.  Jackson  thus  not  only  revived  the  old  scandal, 
but  virtually  affirmed  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
He  afterward  asserted  that  the  member  of  Congress  was  Jamea 
Buchanan.  Mr.  Clay  thereupon  published  a  most  emphatic 
and  sweeping  denial,  one  sentence  of  which  will  auf&ce  to 
show  its  character :  "  I  neither  made,  noi  authorized,  nor  knew 
of  any  proposition  whatever  to  either  of  the  three  candidates 
who  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Hepresentativea,  at  the 
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last  preBidentiikl  election,  oi  to  the  friends  of  either  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  result  of  the  election,  or  for 
any  other  purpose."  Mr.  Buchanan  hinueU  then  made  a 
statement  that  it  had  "  never  once  entered  my  head  that  he 
.General  Jackson]  believed  me  to  be  the  ^ent  of  Mr.  Clay 
or  of  his  friends,  or  that  I  had  intended  to  propose  to  bim 
terms  of  any  kind  from  them."  One  might  suppose  that  this 
should  have  been  conclusive.  Even  so  thorough-going  an 
admirer  of  Jackson  as  James  Parton  admits  that  "  no  chaige 
was  ever  more  plausible  or  more  groundless  .  .  .  none  was 
ever  more  completely  refuted."  Yet  Jackson  persist«d  in 
it  to  the  end,  and  took  pains,  in  1844,  only  a  year  before  his 
death,  to  deny  that  be  bad  "recanted"  it,  and  to  affirm  that 
his  opinion  "  had  undergone  no  change." 
I  There  is  no  need  to  rely  on  negative  testimony  to  prove 
\  Mr.  Clay's  innocence ;  for  almost  immediately  after  the  meet- 
ings of  the  electors  he  had  announced  to  Senator  Thomas  H, 
Braton  hia  intention  to  support  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Benton 
records,  in  his  "  Thirty  Years'  View,"  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clay 
made  to  him  a  communication  of  this  intention  before  the  16th 
of  December,  1824,  which,  Mr.  Benton  believes,  was  "  proba- 
bly befiH'B  Mr.  Adams  knew  it  himself."  It  is  a  pity  that' 
Mr.  Benton  did  not  make  public  the  evidence  iu  his  possession 
until  November,  1827,  when  all  poaeible  hann  to  Mr.  Clay's 
reputation  which  the  false  accusation  could  do  bad  long  been 
done.  Of  course  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  scandal  alive  was 
the  defeat  of  Mi.  Adiims,  who  could  not  be  innocent  if  Mr. 
Clay  had  been  guilty  of  the  corrupt  bargain.  It  is  only  be- 
cause of  its  healing  on  the  ensuing  election,  and  because  the 
accueation,  if  true,  would  have  been  an  indelible  stain  upon 
the  character  of  one  of  our  Presidents,  that  so  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  it  in  these  pages. 

The  electoral  votes  were  counted  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1825.     The  result  as  announced  is  given  on  page  140. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Gaillard,  then  declared 
that  no  person  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  given  for 
President  of  the  United  States ;  that  Andrew  Jackson,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  and  William  H.  Crawford  were  the  three 
persons  who  had  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and 
that  the  remaining  duties  in  the  choice  of  a  President  now 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Bepresentatives ;  and  that  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  duly  elected  Vice-Freaident. 
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The  Senate  having  retired,  the  House  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  President.  A  roll-cail  showed  that  every 
member  of  the  House  except  Mr.  Crarnett,  of  Virginia,  who 
was  sick  at  his  lodgings  in  Washington,  wag  present.  Mr, 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Itaadolph,  of  Virginia, 
were  appointed  tellers.  The  House  conducted  the  election 
according  to  the  rules  already  adopted,  and  on  the  first  bal- 
lot John  Quincy  Adams  was  chosen.  The  votes  of  thirteen 
States  were  given  to  him,  those  of  seven  to  Jackson,  and  of 
four  to  Crawford.  The  Speaker  declared  Mr.  Adams  elected, 
and  notice  of  the  result  was  sent  to  the  Senate.     The  votes  of 
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the  States  are  sbowa  by  the  following  table,  which  indicate! 
both  the  divisions  within  the  delegations  and  the  peisoo  for 
whom  the  vote  of  each  State  was  given. 
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The  inaugQTation  of  Mr.  Adams  took  place  in  the  Bep[«- 
aentetivea'  Hall.  A  military  escort  accompanied  the  retiring 
President  and  the  President-elect  to  the  Capitel,  where  all  the 
departments  of  the  government  and  repreeentetives  of  foreign 
powers  had  assembled.  Mr.  Adams,  as  all  of  bia  predecessors 
had  beea  on  a  similar  occasion,  was  arrayed  in  a  full  suit  of 
plain  cloth  of  American  manufacture.  Ht.  Adams  roee  and 
read  hia  inaugural  addiees  in  a  finn  voice,  after  which  the  oath 
was  administered  to  bim  by  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  Mar-, 
shall.  Among  the  first  to  tehe  the  hand  of  Mr.  Adams,  after 
the  ceremony,  was  Senator  Andrew  Jackson. 
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Hb.  Adams  vas  fotedoomed  to  defeat  in  1828,  —  from  the 
day  <d  hia  inauguration.  His  political  enemies  were  the  most 
astute  manageiB  the  coontry  had  produced.  They  had  the 
chagrin  of  a  failure  to  wipe  out  and  avenge.  They  had  a  can- 
didate ready  for  the  canvass  for  whom  it  was  easy  to  arousa 
popular  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Adame,  while  sup- 
ported by  faithful  and  trusty  statesmen,  was  euirounded  also 
by  officers  whom  he  retained  in  the  places  to  which  they  had 
been  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  althoi^h  he  waa  fully  aware 
of  their  treachery  toward  himself.  Senators  came  to  hina 
to  assure  him  that  they  were  friendly  to  his  administration, 
and  then  went  to  the  Capitol  and  voted  wifli  the  opposition, 
and  assisted  in  passing  some  of  the  most  malignantly  insulting 
reBolutions  ever  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Senate.  One 
member  of  the  President's  of&cial  family,  the  Postmaster- 
Oeneial,  not  then  admitted  to  the  cabinet,  nsed  the  patronage 
of  hie  office,  during  the  whol6  of  the  four  years'  term,  to  the 
injury  of  the  administration.  Mare  than  once  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  united  in  an  earnest  request  to  Mr.  Adams  to 
remove  him;  but  he  refused.  The  President  would  not,  even 
when  another  man  would  have  been  goaded  by  desperation  to 
turn  upon  his  perfidious  office-holders,  remove  any  man  because 
that  man  was  not  his  personal  supporter.  There  are  nnmeroua 
entries  in  his  diary  shawing  his  steady  adherence  to  a  policy 
which  is  most  completely  set  forth  in  this  passage :  "  I  see  yet 
no  reason  sufficient  to  justify  a  departure  from  the  principle 
with  which  I  entered  npon  the  administration,  of  removing  no 
public  officer  for  merely  preferring  another  candidate  for  the 
presidency." 

Another  fact  which  would  alond  have  been  fatal  to  Mr. 
Adams's  hopes  of  reflection,  if  he  had  enterteined  such  hopes, 
was  bis  lack  of  the  personal  qualities  that  attract  popular  sup- 
port    At  best  he  had  been,  in  1824,  but  the  caiuUdate  of  s 
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minority.  To  ensure  snccesa  at  the  next  el«etioD  it  would 
have  beea  necessary  to  find  new  friends  among  those  who  had 
been  latbec  the  adherenla  of  other  candidates  thou  direct  oppo- 
nents of  himself.  He  was  not  the  man  to  conciliate.  He  was 
made  of  too  stem  and  oncompromiBing  stuff.  He  would  stoop 
to  none  of  the  arts  of  the  politician,  not  even  to  measures 
which  iu  these  days  of  undoubtedly  greater  political  virtue  are 
deemed  innocent  and  harmless.  He  was  too  good  for  this 
wicked  world,  —  not  too  wise,  not  too  tactful,  not  too  tolerant. 
He  was  nevertheless  wise  enough  to  be  aware  that  he  had  little 
or  no  chance  of  raelection.  His  diary  during  1828  abounds 
in  commeute  upon  the  hopeful  assurances  of  hia  visitora,  stat- 
ing in  plain  language  that  he  was  not  deceived  by  them.  He 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Bush's  preference  for  the  mission  to  Eng. 
land  to  the  chance  of  being  elected  Vice-Fresident  on  the  ticket 
with  himself:  "I  can  easily  conjecture  what  it  ia  —  the  pre. 
ference  of  the  harbor  to  the  tempest,"  Again,  when  he  is 
communing  with  himself  upon  the  appointment  of  Governor 
Barbour  to  the  same  place  he  says,  May  1,  1828,  "  In  my  own 
political  downfall  I  am  bound  to  involve  unuecesearily  none  of 
my  friends."  He  thinks  the  effect  of  the  appointment  upon 
the  admiuiBtr^tion  will  be  bad,  —  "violent,  and  probably  deci- 
sive. But  why  should  I  require  men  to  sacrifice  tiiemselvea  for 
me?" 

The  political  questions  that  arose  during  Mr,  Adams's  ad- 
ministration were  by  no  means  of  euch  importance  as  to  justify 
the  formation  of  parties  where  none  existed  before.  It  is 
impossible  to  comprehend  bow  men  who,  at  the  outset,  had  no 
complaint  against  Mr.  Adams  save  that  he  had  been  successful 
over  their  own  candidate,  could  have  worked  themselves  into 
Opposition  so  rancorous  a^  they  manifested  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Panama  mission,  -f—  a  conference  of  American  repub- 
lici  It  was  a  harmless  scheme  tliat  promised  good  results; 
but  these  men  jumped  upon  it  and  trampled  it  under  their 
feet  with  fury,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  whs  a  project 
which  the  President  and  Mr.  Clay  desired  most  earnestly  to 
Hee  carried  through.  It  was  upon  this  measure  that,  ae  Mr. 
Adams  himself  records,  in  January,  1826,  the  first  attempt  was 
made  "  to  unito  the  Jackson,  Crawford,  and  Calhoun  forces." 
The  tariff  became  an  issue  in  politics  in  1828 ;  but  that  was 
long  after  the  apposition  was  fully  organized  and  felt  itself  on 
the  eve  of  victory,     Mr.  Adams's  position  on  the  question  of 
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internal  impiovemetitB  wsb  not  that  of  s  majority  of  those  wita 
hod  BuppoTtod  other  candidates ;  but  the  question  was  not  one 
of  sufBcient  importance  to  alienate  any  of  them.  It  was  an 
excuse  rather  than  a  reason  for  opposition.  Moreover,  General 
Jackson,  as  a  senator,  had  voted  for  internal  improvement*, 
and  had  acted  throughout  with  the  protection  ista  in  passing  the 
tariff  act  of  1824.  The  opposition  press  teemed  with  falsehoods, 
abeuid  on  their  face  or  easily  disproved,  yet  repeated  in  spite 
of  ample  proof  of  their  untruth.  The  popular  outcry  against 
Freemasonry  that  arose  after  the  affair  of  Morgan  is  a  good 
example  of  the  misrepresentation  to  which  the  President  vaa 
subjected.  He  was  not  a  Freemason  ;  indeed  he  was  actively 
opposed  to  the  order.  Yet  in  regions  where  the  anti-masonic 
feeling  was  strong,  he  was  published  ae  being  a  member  of  the 
order,  and  a  pretended  transcript  from  the  records  of  a  lodge 
was  issued,  in  which  his  admission  was  recorded.  The  old 
and  oft  disproved  story  of  a  "  corrupt  bargain  "  between  him- 
self and  Clay  was  revived.  Ko  tale  was  too  preposterous  to 
be  invented  if  it  would  make  votes  against  this  honorable,  high- 
minded  man,  whose  intentions  were  as  good  and  whose  patriot- 
iam  was  as  pure  as  that  of  any  man  who  ever  sat  in  the  Freai' 
dent's  chair. 

I       The  canvass  of  1838  opened  in  October,  1826,  before  Mr. 

'  Adams  had  met  Congress  at  all,  and  before  he  had  indicated, 
except  in  his  inaugural  address,  what  was  to  be  his  policy. 
The  Tennessee  legislature  nominated  General  Jackson  for  the 
succession.  He  accepted  the  nomination  in  an  address  which 
he  delivered  before  the  two  Houses  of  the  legislature,  and 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate.  Other  legislatures,  conven- 
tions, caucuses,  and  public  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
alao  nominat«d  the  general.  But  in  order  to  make  bis  election 
certain  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  bring  to  his  support  the 
friends  of  Crawford.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  effected 
by  a  mission  through  the  South  undertaken  after  the  close  of 
the  session  of  Congress  in  March,  1827,  by  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  Churchill  C.  Cambreling,  —  the  two  most  prominent  New 
York  politicians  of  the  time,  Mr,  Van  Buren,  on  his  way 
through  Washington  in  May,  called  on  the  President,  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  tour.  "They 
are  generally  understood  to  have  been  electioneering,  and  Van 
Buren  is  now  the  great  electioneering  manager  for  General 
Jackson,  as  he  was  before  the  last  election  for  Mr.  Crawford." 
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The  bftus  of  th«  campaign  was  the  all^^  "wrong"  done  to 
Qeneral  Jackson  in  182JS  when,  having  the  largest  number  of 
electoral  votes  and  of  popular  votes,  he  was  set  aiida  in  favor 
of  Mr.  Adams.  Those  who  made  this  complaint  paid  bnt  a 
poor  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  intended 
that  a  plurality  of  popular  or  of  electoral  votes  should  decide 
the  election  of  President  they  would  not  have  devised  the 
elaborate  system  of  election  by  the  House  of  Bepreeentativea. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  worked  out  the  flimsy  argument  that 
the  people  were  defrauded  in  1826  by  the  defeat  of  a  candi- 
date who  had  but  a  plurality  of  votea^  giveD  under  «■  ■ygtam 
that  did  not_coitt$ii^late_popularjtB<^lllis,  will  find  it  in  Ben- 
to^'s^Thirty  Years'  View."  His  expomtion  of  what  he  calls 
"  the  Demos  Krateo  principle  "  ia  a  brilliant  specimen  of  rea- 
soning from  false  premises. 

The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Adams  for  reflection  wee  taken  for  \ 
granted.  If  there  were  any  meetings,  legislative  or  other,  at  i 
which  hia  name  was  formally  presented,  the  nomination  was  of 
no  value  in  the  canvass.  The  question  of  the  vice-presidency 
was  much  diacussed.  Calhoun,  of  course,  was  out  of  the  ques> 
tion.  From  the  beginning  he  had  been  an  enemy  of  the 
administration ;  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  to  be  the 
candidate  of  the  Jacksonians  for  reelection.  As  early  as 
February,  1826,  Mr.  Clay  mentioned  to  Mr.  Adams  that  he 
had  been  approached  by  many  persona  on  the  subject  of  the 
vice-presidency,  and  inquired  what  were  the  President's  wishes. 
For  his  own  part  he  preferred  to  retain  his  ofB.ce  of  Secretary 
of  State,  but  he  was  willing  to  do  whatever  would  be  best  for 
the  administration.  Mr.  Adams,  without  making  a  final  deci- 
sion, was  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Clay  more  useful  in  the  Stat« 
Department  Mr.  Clay  reported  also  that  Glovemor  Barbour, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  was  much  considered  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency. Two  months  later  another  caller  upon  the  President 
referred  to  the  question  of  who  should  have  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket,  "  which,  he  says,  W,  H,  Harrison  looks  to  very 
earnestly."  Still  later  the  strange  su^jgestion  was  made  that 
Mr.  W.  H,  Crawford  should  be  nominated,  and,  more  remark- 
able still,  it  was  pressed  rather  ui^ently.  Mr.  Adams  gave  no 
countenance  to  this  proposition,  which  he  felt  sure  would  re- 
sult in  nothing  but  treachery.^  The  matter  was  finally  settled 
t  Mr.  Adama,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  admlniMration,  asked  Hr.  Crawford 
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hj  the  nominAtion  of  Mr,  Bichard  Bush,  the  Secrataiy  of  tha 
Treasury,  by  the  "  adminiBtiatioa "  couveutioa  of  Pennsyl- 
vaoia,  which  met  at  HarriBbui^,  January  4, 1828. 

The  friends  of  the  administrBtion  believed,  or  professed  to 
believe,  to  the  last  moment,  that  Mr.  Adams  would  be  re- 
elected. They  claeaed  Pennaylvania  among  the  doubtful 
States,  counted  confidently  upon  the  new  States  of  the  north- 
west,—  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  — and  were  encouraged,  by 
the  success  of  the  administration  party  at  the  state  election  in 
Kentucky,  as  late  as  August,  1828,  to  believe  that  Mr,  Clay's 
State  would  support  them.  The  administration  party  was 
gioBsly  deceived.  Mr.  Adams  received  fewer  electoml  votes 
than  he  had  in  1824 ;  and  not  one  of  the  votes  given  for  Clay 
four  yeari  before  was  transferred  to  him. 

The  last  days  of  the  canvass  were  made  noteworthy  by  a, 
political  incident  highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Adams,  —  anind- 
detit  which,  in  these  times  of  rapid  diaeemination  of  intelli- 
gence, would  have  destroyed  instantly  any  chances  which  a 
candidate  in  Mr.  Adams's  situation  might  have  had.  Probably 
it  actually  had  but  the  slightest  effect  on  the  vote,  and  of 
course  none  whatever  upon  the  result.  In  October,  1828,  the 
month  preceding  the  election,  Mr.  William  B.  Giles,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  man  intensely  hostile  to  Mr.  Adsme,  caused  to  be 
published  a  statement  regarding  the  circumstances  of  that 
gentleman's  secession  from  the  Federalist  party  in  1808,  and  a 
part  of  certain  correspondence  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  him- 
self (Giles)  in  1825.  A  lack  of  candor  on  Mr.  Giles's  part 
and  a  failure  of  memory  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  placeil  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Adams  in  a  highly  unfavorable  light.  The  President 
authorized  a  reply  which  was  printed  in  the  "  National  Intelli- 
gencer," in  the  course  of  which  he  made  against  certain  lead- 
ers of  the  Federal  party  in  Massachusetts  the  grave  charge  of 
a  purpose  to  dissolve  the  Union.  Thirteen  gentlemen,  eleven 
of  whom  were  certainly  entitled  to  represent  themselves  as 

to  remain  u  Sccntsrr  of  the  Treuniy.  '  Some  time  afterward  ha  learned, 
Itreatlj  to  hia  inrpriae,  that  just  before  the  clou  of  Hr.  Monroe'e  term  Craw- 
ford had  had  a  wordy  altercation  with  the  Preaident,  and  had  applied  to  him  a 
term  which  one  gentleman  never  addreenea  to  another.  After  (hat  affiur  th* 
Preeldent  and  Ma  Secretary  of  the  Tressnrr  were  not  on  speaking  tenni,  and 
tranaacted  the  public  buglneu  through  an  intermediarj.  Mr.  Adams,  record- 
ing the»e  facta  ia  hl«  diary,  enpresses  regret  tliat  he  had  proposed  to  Cake  Mr. 
Crawford  into  the  cabinet.  His  knowledge  of  the  alTuc  explains  hia  objeoa 
(ion  to  the  idea  of  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  vlce-presldeacy. 
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among  the  chief  Federaliata  of  the  Stat«  in  1808,  while  the 
otbera  were  sons  of  two  each  leaders,  demanded  that  he  should 
Bubstantiate  his  charge,  or  retract  it.  An  acrinionioua  corre- 
Bpondeuce  ensued.  Mr.  Adams  never  gave  to  the  world  hia 
iiual  word  on  the  subject,  which  he  wrote  at  enonnona  length 
jtut  at  the  close  of  hie  adminiBtration.  It  was  first  published 
iu  hia  grandson's  "New  England  Federalism."  A  candid 
view  of  the  esse  seems  to  he  that  disunioa  was  discussed  by 
soi&e  of  the  members  of  what  waa  long  known  as  the  "  Essex 
Junto ;  **  but  that  the  discussion  was  in  an  extremely  narrow 
circle,  and  that  even  among  them  the  idea  found  but  the  most 
limited  acoejrtance.  At  all  eventa  Mr.  Adams  named  but  two 
or  three  men  who  had  ever  heard  of  the  scheme,  although  he 
hinted  at  a  lai^r  number.  Of  course  the  aaeanlt  by  Mr. 
Adama  upon  the  Federalists  generally,  when  those  who  had 
been  members  of  that  party  bad  but  lately  and  reluctantly 
oome  to  hia  support,  was  calculated  to  make  them  anything 
but  zealous  in  his  cause.  Keverthelesa  it  could  operate  npon 
the  minds  of  voters  in  that  community  only  where  the  name 
of  Jackson  symbolized  all  that  was  evil  in  politics ;  and  for 
that  reason  it  cost  Adams  few  popular  votes,  and  no  electoral 

The  number  of  States  that  participated  in  the  election  of 
1828  was  unchanged,  —  twenty-four.  Since  the  preceding 
election,  however,  there  had  been  a  general  change  on  the  part 
of  those  States  which  bed  previously  chosen  electors  through 
the  medium  of  the  legislature,  to  the  popular  system.  Of  tlie 
six  States  wherein  the  legislature  had  exercised  this  privilege 
in  1824,  four  changed  to  a  popular  election  before  1828,  — 
Vermont,  New.  York,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.  The  change  in 
New  York  was  not  effected  without  a  great  agitation  of  the 
people.  The  legislature  held  to  the  powers  it  exercised  as 
long  as  it  dared.  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  recommended 
the  change  to  the  legislature  at  a  special  session  called  in 
1820,  on  which  occasion  the  Senate  of  New  York  refused  to 
perform  any  legislative  duty  whatever,  and  treated  the  Gov- 
ernor with  such  open  disrespect  as  has  hardly  ever  been  ehown 
toward  a  state  executive  by  any  department  of  government. 
A  bill  was  passed  once,  perhaps  twice,  by  one  branch  of  the 
legislature,  some  years  later,  to  confer  the  right  on  the  people, 
but  the  other  branch  rejected  it.  At  last,  the  legislature, 
affecting  a  doubt  whether  the  people  really  cared  for  the  privi- 
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lege,  passed  an  act  formally  submitting  the  question  to  them. 
If  there  had  beea  any  real  doubt  the  result  of  the  popnlai 
voteepeedilj  dispelled  it,  and  the  legislature  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  urgent  demand. 

But  there  still  exieted  differences  in  the  systems  of  election, 
even  among  those  where  there  was  att  appointment  of  electors 
by  popular  vote.  In  the  following  States  the  election  of  1828 
was  by  general  ticket,  —  the  system  which  is  now  univereal  -: 
Sew  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Bhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, Sew  Jersey,  Fennsylvaiiia,  Virginia,  'Korth  T^arolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri, — eighteen.  Some  of  these, 
like  Massachusetts,  N'ew  Jersey,  and  Korth  Carolina,  having 
tried  for  many  years  to  secure  the  district  system  by  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  had  despaired  of  success,  and  adopted 
the  general  ticket.  Of  the  six  States'not  named  above,  two, 
Delaware  and  South  Carolina,  clung  to  the  old  method  of  legis- 
lative appointment.      In  Maine  and  New  York,  an  elector 
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was  choeen  foT  each  repreaenUtiTe  district,  and  the  membera 
BO  appointed  choae  the  two  additional  electors.  In  Maryland 
and  Tennessee,  the  States  were  specialty  divided  into  districts 
for  the  choice  of  all  their  electors.  There  was,  however,  a 
divided  vote  of  the  etectoia  in  three  only  of  the  States. 

The  table  on  p^e  148  shows  the  popular  vote  of  the  States, 
and  the  manner  of  choosing  electors  in  each  State. 

The  electoral  connt  was  quite  devoid  of  incident  The  re> 
suit,  which  was  ascertained  and  declared  in  the  usual  manner, 
was  aa  follows  :  — 
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"  Hnmh  for  Jackson  I  "  had  been  the  nllying  cry  of  th» 
campaign,  and  the  answer  to  eveiy  campaign  argument  against 
him, —  some  of  them  true,  many  of  them  false.  Those  who 
had  worked  to  bring  him  in  felt  sure  that  they  were  to  be 
rewarded,  and  they  flocked  to  Wasfaii^ton  for  the  inaugoration 
insucb  throngs  as  the  capital  bad  never  before  Been.  General 
Jackson's  own  prioress  from  Tennessee  to  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment WHS  one  prolonged  triumph.  Shouting  crowds  of  de- 
lighted partisans  were  at  every  steamboat  landing.  On  the 
day  of  the  inauguration  the  straets  were  so  blocked  that  the 
proceadon  which  accompanied  the  President- elect  could  hardly 
make  its  way  to  the  Capitol.  The  ceremonies  took  place  on 
the  eastern  portico  of  the  building,  in  the  preBcnce  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  men  from  eveiy  part  of  the  country,  who  coiAd 
not  represB  their  joy  at  the  prospect  that  "  the  righta  of  the 
people  "  werQ  at  hist  rostored  to  them. 
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T&KBB  will  alwajrg  be  two  opinions  conoeiiung  tli6  cbatactet 
of  Andrew  Jackson  and  of  bia  admin  istratioo,  — as  to  the  fit- 
ness of  tbe  man  foi  the  position  of  President,  as  to  the  vorthi- 
ness  of  the  motives  which  actuated  his  official  conduct,  as  to 
bia  influence  upon  the  political  morals  of  his  country.  His 
administration  was  a  period  of  tuimoil,  and,  whether  he  was 
right  OT  wrong,  he  cansed  it.  Another  man  than  he  woald 
have  talcen  the  view  that  the  good  name  of  the  gOTemment 
was  of  greater  concern  to  Mm  as  its  chief  than  that  of  an; 
man — or  woman;  and  would  not  have  deemed  it  in  accord- 
ance  with  a  dignified  and  high-minded  conduct  of  public  affairs 
that  the  smallest  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  greatest  —  govern- 
mental qnestions  should  he  involved  with  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  certain  woman,  however  unjustly  accused,  should  be 
received  in  tbe  society  of  tbe  capital.  Another  man  than  he 
would  not  have  soi^bt  a  quarrel  with  the  officer  with  whom 
lie  had  been  associated  on  the  national  ticket,  on  account  of  an 
opinion  by  that  officer  ten  years  before,  in  the  privacy  of  a 
cabinet  council,  upon  one  of  bis  —  Jackson's  —  acts.  These  two 
incidents,  the  attempt  to  force  the  unwilling  wives  of  his  cab- 
inet officers  to  associate  with  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  the  breach  with 
Mr.  Calhoun  which  was  apparently  planned  deliberately  by 
the  President  and  Mr.  Yon  Buren,  are  striking  examples  of 
the  change  that  came  over  the  government  when  Mr.  Adams 
went  out  and  General  Jackson  came  in.  Tbey  were  both 
characteristic  of  the  new  r^me  ;  neither  would  luve  been  pos- 
sible under  the  old. 

The  change  was  broad  as  well  as  deep,  It  began  with  the 
reign  of  terror  among  the  office-holders.  Yet  the  upheaval  ( 
of  the  civil  service  effected  by  Jackson  was  the  most  Ic^cal 
and  consistent  change  that  was  introduced  at  this  time.  There 
had  been  no  reason  for  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Adams  and  tbe 
election  of  General  Jackson,  save  a  personal  preference  for 
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Jackeon.  If  that  waa  a  good  reason  for  substituting  one  Pre- 
sident for  another,  it  was  surely  sufficient  to  justify  "  rotation  " 
ill  tKe  minor  offices,  rotating  out  those  who  did  not,  and  rotat- 
ing in  those  who  did,  approve  and  assist  in  making  the  greater 
substitution,  No  President  before  Jackson  had  so  good  reason 
as  he  to  regard  his  elevation  as  a  personal  triumph,  or  to  as- 
sume that  the  whole  responsibility  of  government  was  intrusted 
to  him.  That  fact  may  explain  why  he  felt  justified  in  dis- 
playing anger  when  the  Senate  exercised  its  constitutional 
right  to  reject  his  nominaticms ;  why  he  adopted  a  dictatorial 
tone  toward  Congress ;  why  he  discarded  thfl  old  custom  of 
consulting  the  members  of  bia  cabinet  on  momentous  pnUio 
questions,  and  sought  the  advice  of  a  coterie  of  politicians,  hia 
devoted  slavee,  who  were  derisively  styled  the  "  kitchen  cab- 
inet." 

He  was  conscious  of  no  scruples  in  violating  rulea  which  he 
himself  had  laid  down  for  the  condnct  of  others.  In  the  letter 
in  which  be  resigned  hia  seat  in  the  Senate,  in  1825,  he  put 
more  Btrees  upon  the  importance  of  rendering  the  executivfl 
independent  of  Congress  than  upon  anything  else.  This  les- 
son came  to  him  from  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  a  cabinet  office,  by  Mr. 
Adams.  He  ui^ed,  and  ai^ed  at  length  in  favor  of,  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  "  rendering  any  member  of 
Congress  ineligible  to  office  under  the  general  government  dur- 
ing the  term  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  for  two  years  there- 
after." Yet  when  he  made  up  hia  own  cabinet  he  took  four 
of  its  six  members  from  Congress.  A  morbid  suspicion  of 
others ;  a  combntivenees  of  disposition  that  led  him  to  see 
causes  of  quarrel  where  none  existed,  and  to  take  up  the  quar- 
rels of  others  In  the  intervals  of  hia  own  ;  and  a  total  lack  of 
that  sense  of  proportion  which  might  have  informed  him 
what  was  and  what  was  not  worth  lighting  about ;  — this  com- 
bination of  personal  qualities  in  the  President  had  the  eifect  of 
making  his  administratioo  as  turbulent  a  period  as  has  been 
known  in  our  history,  and  one  on  which  those  who  enjoy  a 
quiet  life  can  never  dwell  with  pleasure. 

It  would  be  uncandid  not  to  add  that  moat  of  those  who 
have  not  studied  the  history  of  the  time,  and  many  of  those 
who  have  studied  it,  take  a  radically  different  view  of  the 
matter  from  that  which  is  here  presented.  To  them  Jackson 
is  a  man  who  rescued  the  country  from  great  constitutional 
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orron  —  the  doctrinM  of  his  immediate  predecesMr ;  who  at- 
tacked and  deatioyed  the  "  Monster,"  —  the  Bonk  of  the 
United  States ;  who  instituted  a  great  lefoim  when  he  made 
a  clean  sweep  of  the  oflloe-holden,  and  filled  theii  places  with 
,  "  tmeBepuUieans;"  whoae  policy  was,  to  use  the  words  cJ  one 
of  bis  sfatndiest  admiren,  Mr.  Benton,  "  to  simplifjand  purifj 
the  working  of  the  gOTemment,  and  to  cany  it  back  to  the 
times  of  Mr.  Jefferson  —  to  promote  its  economy  and  efficiency, 
and  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  Stales  in 
its  administration."  That  he  was  the  sturdiest  and  most  faith- 
ful of  friends  to  those  whom  he  liked  and  who  were  true  to 
him,  is  attested  by  his  seal  in  doing  favors  for  them  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  dignity.  MoreoTer,  bis  masterful,  ovsr' 
bearing  character  did  not  prevent  —  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  the  cause  of — a  personal  popularity  that  outlasted  his 
sdministTatioa  and  his  life,  and  is  perpetoated  in  a  Jackson 
cult  to  this  day.  To  his  conduct  in  one  emergency,  nuUifica- 
tioB  in  South  Carolina,  none  will  give  more  unqualified  and 
ODstinted  praise  than  those  who  regard  the  period  of  his  ad- 
ministnttion  as  one  of  national  demoralisation. 

Undonbtedly  he  was  the  man  for  his  time.  He  had  not  the 
support  of  those  who  r^arded  government  as  a  serious  busi- 
ness, to  be  conducted  from  high  motives  and  with  calmness 
and  decorum.  But  those  people  were  a  minority.  His  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  firet  formulated  by  Maicy,  that  "  to  the 
victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,"  was  applauded  and 
appn>ved.  He  degraded  national  politics  to  the  level  of  a 
game  wherein  the  shrewdest  and  the  strongest,  rather  than  the 
best  and  the  wisest,  were  to  come  off  the  victors;  yet  be 
merely  extended  the  operation  of  a  principle  that  had  long 
been  dominant  in  the  affoirs  of  the  great  States  of  New  Y<nrk 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  to  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  country  a  government  of  a  sort  which  they  preferred  to 
that  which  had  pteceded  it.  Thus  be  attracted  more  than  he 
repelled  ;  he  pleased  more  of  the  men  of  his  generation  than 
he  ofTended ;  and  when  the  appeal  was  made  to  the  voters  of 
the  country  to  psss  judgment  upon  his  doings,  a  <K>mpact,  en- 
thusiastic body  of  his  supporters  confronted  a  disorganized  and 
discordant  opposition. 

General  Jackson,  in  his  first  mess^e  to  Congress,  December 
8,  1829,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  it  would  seem  advisable  \ 
to  limit  the  service  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  a  eingle  term  of  ■ 
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either  four  or  rix  jeaiB."  ^  Three  months  af  tenraid,  in  Murch, 
1830,  Major  W.  B.  Lewis,  one  of  the  "kitchen  cahinet," 
wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Pennsylrania  legislature,  urging  tbo 
importance  of  the  reglection  of  (jeneisl  Jackson  in  1832.  He 
enclosed  a  draft  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  President,  begging  . 
him  to  stand  for  reflection,  to  be  signed  by  the  members  of  the 
legislature.  It  vas  signed  by  sixty-eight  members,  and  sent 
to  the  general.  Althongh  he  thought  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  safer  if  a  President  did  not  seek  leSlection,  he 
evidently  did  not  fear  that  those  liberties  would  be  endangered 
by  his  own  reelection ;  for  he  acceded  tacitly  to  the  aboTe- 
mentioned  spontaneous  demand. 

Few  of  the  meaBures  of  the  period  between  1829  and  1832 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  ttie  question  of  the  presidential  suc- 
cession J  for  that  was  already  settled.  But  tbey  did  have  a 
great  part  in  bringing  about  a  division  of  the  people  into 
parties,  and  in  determining  which  of  theee  parties  should  be 
successful.  General  Jackson  made  the  question  of  internal 
improvementa  one  of  leading  importance  by  bis  veto  of  the 
Maysville-road  bill,  in  May,  1830.  He  thus  attached  to  the 
patty  of  which  he  waa  the  chief,  all  those  who,  in  this  par- 
ticulsr,  favored  a  "strict  construction"  of  the  Constitution. 
I  He  took  the  part  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  in  their  effort  to 
tpossees  themselves  of  the  lands  owned  by  the  Greek  and 
I  Cherokee  Indians,  and  thereby  gave  encouragement  to  the 
'Georgia  nullifiers,  which  he  aftorwud  more  than  nentralined 
by  his  courageous  and  patriotic  action  against  South  Carolina 
nnllificstion.  Jackson's  attitude  on  the  question  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  public  lands  made  him  popular  in  the  western 
States;  althongh  a  dieagreement  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  prevented  definite  action. 

The  tariff  of  1828,  styled  by  its  opponents  a  "  tariff  of 
abominations,"  had  been  passed  amid  great  excitement  during 
the  last  year  of  Adams's  administration,  but  was  by  no  means 
an  administration  measure.  It  was  most  bitterly  denounced 
at  the  South,  and  caused  the  first  steps  toward  nullification  in 
Sonth  Carolina,  The  defiance  of  the  national  authority  by 
that  State  became  most  serious  when  the  tariff  act  of  1832  was 

1  He  repeated  this  Tecommendation,  in  conjuDctioD  with  one  for  >ii  auiend- 
ment  of  the  ConiUtutiaD  providing  for  an  election  ol  President  bj  the  peopl<^ 
bi  tlM  Ave  iDCMeding  annual  meuagei. 
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paseed,  leaving  unbniched  the  protective  duties  thti  had  caused 
the  greatest  offence. 

Jackson's  most  popular  act  was  his  assault  npon  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  urge  either 
that  he  was  right  or  that  he  was  wrong ;  that  he  undertook 
the  "war"  hecause  he  thought  Mr.  Biddle,  the  president, 
wished  to  thwart  him,  or  because  he  believed  the  Bank  en- 
dangered the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  act  was  popular, 
as  assaults  upon  capitalists,  "bloated  bondholdeTS,"  "trusts," 
and  "  the  money  power  "  have  always  been,  in  this  country. 

The  candidacy  of  General  Jackson  for  retilection  being 
predetermined,  the  only  matter  which  remained  for  the 
Democrats  to  consider  waa  the  choice  of  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  The  President  wae  in  favor  of  Martin  Van  Buren, 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  clear  that  he  allowed  Mr.  Van 
Buren  to  have  a  free  hand,  and  to  make  all  his  arrangements 
with  a  view  to  the  succession.  His  letter  resigning  his  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  April,  1831,  was  a  skilfully  worded  announce- 
ment that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  place  when  General 
Jackson  should  retire.  The  President  nominated  him  aa 
minister  to  England,  and  he  departed  for  his  post  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate ;  the  Senate  rejected  the  nomination,  and 
Jackson  was  more  than  ever  determined  that  he  should  be 
*'  Vice-President  now,  and  President  afterward."  Parton  says 
that  there  was  a  "  programme  "  laid  down  before  Jackson  had 
been  a  year  in  office,  —  "a  programme  of  succession  so  long 
that  it  would  have  required  twenty-four  years  to  play  it  out. 
It  waa  divided  into  three  parts  of  eight  years  each :  Andrew 
Jackson,  eight  years ;  Martin  Van  Buren,  eight  years ;  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  eight  years."  He  does  not  give  his  authority  for 
this  statement,  which  can  be  neither  proved  nor  disproved. 

The  chronological  order  of  events  requires  that  we  should 
mention  first  the  formal  nomination  of  opposition  candidates. 
The  alleged  abduction,  in  1826,  of  William  Morgan,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  revealed  the  secrets  of  Freemasonry,  caused 
tbe  origin  of  an  Anti-Masonic  party.  From  western  New 
York,  the  place  of  its  birth,  it  spread  over  a  large  part  of  the 
Xoith  and  played  an  important  part  in  some  state  elections. 
In  September,  1830,  a  national  convention  of  Anti-Masons 
waa  held  in  Fbiladelphia.  Four  New  England  States,  New 
York,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, —  ten   States  in  all,  —  tc^thei-  with  the  Territory  of 
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Micbigan,  were  represented  by  96  delegatae.  It  was  voted  to 
hold  a  second  national  convention  in  Baltimon  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1S31,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  equal  in  nam- 
ber  to  the  representatives  in  both  Houses  of  CongresB  from 
each  State,  and  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  opposed  to  secret 
societies,  for  the  purpose  of  making  nominations  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  convention  was  held  at  the  time  and  place  designated. 
Delegates  to  the  nuntber  of  113  were  present,  representing  all 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  It  had 
been  intended  to  nominate  Judge  McLean,  of  Ohio.  McLean 
was  Postmaster-General  under  Mr.  Adams,  but  had  neverthe- 
less been  a  supporter  of  JackBon  all  through  the  administration. 
When  he  displayed  an  unwillingness  to  administer  the  Post- 
office  Department  as  a  part  of  the  "spoils"  with  which 
the  Democratic  workers  were  to  be  rewarded,  the  President 
appointed  him  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  He  seems  to 
have  passed  at  once  to  the  opposition.  At  all  events,  after 
the  convention  of  Anti-Masons  in  1830,  he  had  consented 
provisionally  to  become  the  candidate  of  the  party,  if  nomi- 
nated. It  appears  that  certain  influential  "National  Bepub- 
licane,"  as  the  opposition  now  termed  itself,  gave  notice  that 
they  could  not  support  Judge  McLean,  and  he  accordingly 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  BaltimoTe  convention  withdrawing  bis 
name.  It  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Anti-Masons  to 
present  the  usme  of  one  upon  whom  aU  the  opponents  of 
Jackson  could  unite.  Their  course  was  somewhat  disingenu- 
ous, since  by  far  the  largest  section  of  the  opposition  desired 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Clay. 

The  convention  invited  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  who  was  in 
the  city,  to  sit  with  the  convention,  and  he  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. A  ballot  was  taken  for  a  candidate  for  President. 
William  Wirt,  of  Maryland,  received  108  of  111  vot«B  cast 
Having  more  than  the  three  fourths  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously voted  should  be  necessary  for  a  choice,  he  was  de- 
clared nominated.  A  committee  was  sent  to  inform  him  of 
his  nomination.  He  went  into  the  convention  and  delivered 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  speeches  ever  heard,  in  response 
to  such  a  notification.  He  avowed  that  he  had  been  made  a 
Mason ;  confessed  that  be  never  saw  any  harm  in  the  order 
until  this  political  party  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
opposition  to  secret  societies  j  declared  that  Masonry  as  they 
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conceived  it  "was  not  and  could  not  be  Masonry  em  nnder- 
fitood.  by  Washington ; "  and  concluded  b;  telling  the  dele- 
gates that  if  they  had  nominated  him  under  a  misapprehension 
he  ^vould  permit  them  to  substitute  another  name  for  his  own. 
After  his  address  the  delegates  unanimously  voted  to  stand  by 
the  nomination.  They  completed  the  ticket  by  nominating 
Amoa  Ellmaker,  of  FennsyWania,  for  Yioe-Fresident.  The 
convention  adopted  no  platform,  but  issued  a  long  and  verbose 
address  to  the  American  people. 

The  next  convention,  that  of  the  Kational  Republicans,  was 
held  at  Baltimore  on  December  12;  1831.  Seventeen  States 
were  represented  by  167  delegates.  South  Carolina,  Geoi^,  , 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illinois  were  nniepresented. 
How  many  delegates  attended  from  each  State,  and  how  they 
were  chosen,  cannot  be  ascertained.  That  it  was  not  a  gather- 
ing of  volunteers  is  evident  from  the  facta  that  a  committee  on 
credentials  was  appointed  and  that  the  convention  adjourned 
to  give  the  committee  time  to  do  its  work.  General  Abner 
Iiacock,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  Governor  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  the 
permanent  president.  The  members  voted  for  a  candidate  for 
President  by  rising  in  their  seats  as  their  names  were  called 
and  announcing  their  vote.  The  nomination  of  Henry  Clay 
waa  unanimous.  In  the  same  ^nner  John  Sergeant,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  unanimously  nominated  for  Yice-President. 
A  committee  was  raised,  consistiog  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  to  inform  Mr.  Clay  of  the  nomination ;  and  the  commit- 
tee was-  constituted  by  the  delegation  from  each  State  naming 
its  own  member.  Thus,  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  convention 
system,  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  nomination 
was  introduced  in  precisely  the  present  form.  In  1831,  how- 
ever,  the  notification  was  by  mail  instead  of  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  residence  of  the  candidate.  The  convention  adopted  no 
resolutions,  but  it  issued  an  address  severely  criticising  the 
administration  for  its  corruption,  partisanship,  and  abuse  of 
power  ;  for  the  hostility  it  bad  manifested  to  internal  improve- 
ment, for  treachery  on  the  tariff  question,  for  the  war  on  the 
Bank,  and  for  the  humiliating  surrender  to  Georgia  in  the 
matter  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana. 

By  recommendation  of  this  convention  a  national  assembly 
'it  young  men  nut  in  Washington  in  May,  1832,  which  accepted 
the  nominations  made  by  the  National  Bepublicans  and  adopted 
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the  following  series  of  resolutions,  —  the  first  platfons  evei 
adopted  by  a  national  conventioa  : — ■ 

1.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  although 
the  fundamental  principles  adopted  by  our  fathers,  as  a  basis  upon 
which  to  raise  a  auperstmctore  of  American  independence,  can 
never  be  annihilated,  yet  the  time  has  come  when  nothing  short 
of  the  united  energies  of  all  the  friends  of  the  American  republic 
can  be  relied  on  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  that  hallowed  work. 

2.  Reiolved,  That  an  adequate  protection  to  American  industry 
is  indiapensable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  conctry ;  and  that  an  aban- 
dontnent  of  the  policy  at  this  period  would  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences ruinous  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 

8.  Semlved,  That  a  uniform  system  of  internal  improvements, 
sustained  and  supported  by  the  general  government,  is  calculated 
to  secure,  in  the  highest  degree,  harmony,  the  strength,  and  tlie 
permanency  of  the  republic. 

4.  Ee»dved,  That  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
the  only  tribunal  recogcized  by  the  Constitution  for  deciding  in 
the  last  resort  all  questions  arising  under  the  Constitation  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  that  court  inviolate  depeods  the 
existence  of  the  nation. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  preemi- 
nently a  conservative  branch  of  the  federal  government ;  that  npon 
a  fearless  and  independent  exercise  of  its  conatitutional  functions 
depends  the  existence  of  the  nicely  balanced  powers  of  that  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  overawe  its  deliberations  by  the 
public  press  or  by  the  national  executive  deserve  the  indiguant 
reprobation  of  every  American  citizen. 

6.  Retotved,  That  the  political  course  of  the  present  Executive 
has  given  us  no  pledge  that  he  will  defend  and  support  these  great 
principles  of  American  policy  and  the  Constitution ;  but,  on  die 
contrary,  has  convinced  us  that  he  will  abandon  them  whenever 
the  purposes  of  party  require  it. 

7.  Renolved,  That  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  public  officers, 
for  the  mere  difterenoe  of  political  opinion,  is  a  gross  abuse  of 
power;  and  that  the  doctrine  lately  "boldly  preached"  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  "to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,"  is  detrimental  to  the  interests,  c>.Trupting  to  the 
morak,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberiies  of  this  country. 

8.  -  Resolved,  That  we  hold  the  disposition  shown  by  the  pre- 
sent national  administration  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  King  of 
Holland,  touching  the  noriheastem  boundary  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  to  transfer  a  pori^ion  of  the  territory  And  citizens  of  a 
Btete  of  this  Union  to  a  foreign  power,  to  manifest  a  total  destita 
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tion  of  paMotic  Anuricaa  feeling,  iDMmach  m  ve  consider  the 
li£e,  liberty,  property,  and  citlaeiubip  of  eveiy  inhabitant  of  every 
State  B8  entitled  to  the  national  protection. 

9.  Rewlved,  That  the  arrangement  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  relative  to  the  colonial  trade,  made  in  pnrsuanca 
of  the  inatroctiona  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State,  waa  procnred  in 
a  manner  derogatory  to  the  natioiial  character,  and  13  injurious  to 
thia  oonntry  in  its  practical  results. 

10.  Reielved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  this  repnb' 
lie,  who  r^ards  the  honor,  the  prosperity,  and  the  preservation  of 
our  Union,  to  oppose  by  every  honorable  measure  the  reelection 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  to  promote  the  election  of  Henry  Clay,of 
Kentucky,  and  John  Se^eant  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Fveeident  and 
Tioe-Fresident  of  the  United  States. 

The  Democratic  coovention,  vhich  was  held  at  Baltimore 
on  May  21,  1832,  was  a  strikii^  example  of  the  hold  which 
Jackson  had  on  liis  party,  perhaps  still  more  ot  the  authori^ 
which  the  general's  agents  were  allowed  to  exercise  in  his 
name.  Mr.  Van  Buren  vas  not  the  free  choke  of  the  Demo- 
crats for  the  office  of  Yice-Presideiit.  Every  contemporary 
^nthority,  except  Benton,  assoiea  lu  of  that  fact  Vet  Jack- 
son desired  his  nomination,  and  the  machinery  was  set  in 
motion  to  efTect  it.  In  May,  1831,  JSbjot  Lewie,  second  audi- 
tor of  the  Treasury,  wrote  from  Washington  to  Amoa  Kendall, 
fourth  auditor  of  the  Tressury,  who  was  then  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,  urging  the  propriety  of  having  a  convention  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  Yice-President,  in  May  of  the  following  year; 
hinting  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  New  Hampshire  legielature 
were  to  propose  such  a  convention,  and  advising  him  to  "  make 
the  suggestion  to  our  friend  [Isaac]  Hill."  This  scheme  of 
the  "  kitchen  cabinet "  —  for  it  was  at  this  time  composed 
of  the  three  men  named  in  the  last  sentence  —  was  carried  out 
The  result  was  communicated  to  the  public  in  "  a  letter  of  a 
gentleman  "  in  New  Hampshire,  printed  in  the  "Globe,"  the 
President's  organ,  in  June,  1831.  The  "gentleman"  was 
Mr.  Kendall,  and  the  extract  printed  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Republican  members  of  the  New  Hampshire  Le^lature, 
to  the  number  of  about  169,  met  last  evening.  An  address  and 
reHolntions  approving  of  the  principles  and  measures  of  the  present 
adtninistration,  the  veto  of  the  President  on  the  Maysville  Road  bill, 
disavowing  the  doctrine  of  nnUification,  disapproving  Clay's  Amer- 
ican syatem,  but  recommending  a  judicious  reduction  of  the  duties, 
disapproving  of  the  United  States  Bank,  passed  the  convention 
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nnanimouaty.  The  conTention  also  recommended  a  general  convei^ 
tion  of  RfipublicauB  friendly  to  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  to 
consist  of  delegates  equal  to  the  nnmbsr  of  electors  of  President  in 
each  State,  to  be  holden  at  Baltimore  on  the  third  Monday  of  May, 
1832,  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  take  such 
other  measures  in  support  of  the  reelection  of  Andrew  Jackson  as 
may  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  Bt^geatioD  of  a  convention,  thus  pnt  forth  with  ap- 
proval in  the  newspaper  which  had  been  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  beiog  the  mouthpiece  of  the  administratiaD, 
was  seconded  by  all  the  party  organs  ;  and  the  delegates  were 
chosen.  Most  of  them  were  ready  "to  register  the  will  of  the 
President,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  the  acquiescence 
of  such  as  were  inclined  to  oppose  it.  Mtgor  Eaton,  lately  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  husband  of  the  famous  Mrs.'Eaion, 
already  referred  to,  was  a  delegate  from  Tennessee.  He  went 
to  Baltimore  determined  to  oppose  Van  Suren  ;  but  he  found 
there  a  letter  from  Major  Lewis,  advising  hioi  to  support  that 
gentleman  "unless  he  wished  to  quarrel  with  the  generaL" 
He  yielded,  and  voted  for  Van  Buren.  At  the  "  Jacksoi^ 
state  convention "  of  Pennsylvania,  held  in  March,  1832, 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  no  supporters.  The  Democrats  of  the 
State  were  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  and  were  angry  at  Van  Buren 
because  the  New  York  legislature  had  adopted  resolutioiw 
against  the  institntion.  There  was  a  long  contest  in  the  con- 
vention between  the  friends  of  Mr.  Dallas,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mr.  Wilkins,  which  resulted  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilkins.  So 
strong  was  the  determination  not  to  accept  Mr.  Van  Buren 
that  the  electors  nominated  were  pledged  to  vote  for  Mr,  Wil- 
kins, and,  if  he  should  ^be  induced  to  withdraw,  or  if,  for  any 
other  reason  he  should  not  he  a  candidate,  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Dallas.  Yet  when  the  convention  was  held,  every  vote  of 
Pennsylvania  was  in  favor  of  Van  Buren.  The  electors  never- 
theless obeyed  their  instructions  and  gave  Mr.  Wilkins  their 

votes. 

The  convention  met  on  the  day  named  in  the  saloon  of  the 
Athenteum.  Every  State  ezcept  Missouri  was  represented; 
and  the  number  of  delegates  is  reported  to  have  been  326. 
But  according  to  the  rules  the  States  represented  were  entitled 
to  but  282  delegates.  The  number  of  votes  cast  for  a  candi- 
date for  Vice-President  exceeded  this  number  by  one.  Qen- 
eral  Bobert  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  was  the  temporary  and  also  the 
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permaDont  prestdenL      On  the  seeoiid  day  of  th«  conventioa 
the  Committee  on  Rules  reported  the  following :  — 

Itetolved,  That  each  State  be  entitled,  in  the  nomination  to  be 
made  of  a  candidate  for  the  Tice-presidency,  to  a  number  of  votes 
equal  to  the  Diunber  to  which  they  will  be  entitled  in  the  electoral 
colleges,  under  the  new  apportionment,  in  voting  for  President  and 
Vice-President ;  and  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
votes  in  the  convention  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  two-thirds  rule,  by  which  *• 
all  subsequent  Democratic  conventions  have  governed  them- 
selves in  making  nominations.  On  the  first  ballot  for  a  can- 
didate for  Vice-Presideut,  Martin  Van  Buren  had  208  votes, 
Philip  P.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  49,  and  Richard  M.  Johuaou, 
of  Kentucky,  26  votes,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  voted 
solidly  for  Mr.  Barbour,  who  had  also  fifteen  votes  of  dele- 
gates from  Maryland,  N^orth  Carolina,  and  Alabama.  Colonel 
Johuaou  had  the  full  vote  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  two 
votes  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  having  received  mora 
than  two  thirds  of  all  the  votes,  was  declared  the  nominee. 
General  Jackson  was  recommended  in  the  following  resolu- 
tion: — 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  repose  the  highest  confidence  in 
tk  e  purity,  patriotdam,  and  talents  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and  that  we 
most  cordially  concur  in  the  repeated  nominations  which  he  haa 
received  in  varions  parts  of  the  Union  as  a  candidate  for  reelection 
to  the  office  which  he  now  fills  with  so  much  honor  to  himself  and 
usefulness  to  his  country. 

No  other  resolution  was  adopted.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  an  address  to  the  people  in  support  of  the 
action  of  the  convention ;  hut  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  ' 
a  report  was  made  that  the  time  had  been  too  short  to  fulfil 
that  duty ;  and  this  Was  accepted  as  satisfactory.  Possibly  the 
difficulty  of  saying  anything  upon  the  Bank  question  without 
sacrificing  the  electoral  vote  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  absurdity 
of  issuing  an  address  in  which  no  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Bank,  had  more  to  do  than  had  the  lack  of  time  with  the 
failure  of  the  committee  to  put  the  principles  of  the  party  in  s 
fitting  form  of  words. 

The  convention  accomplished  the  object  for  which  it  was 
held,  although  it  did  not  wholly  overcome  the  repugnance  of 
Democrats  in  all  the  States  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  or  suppress  the 
movement  in  favor  of  rival  candidates.     A  Jackson-Barbour 
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eonrentJoB  ma  held  in  Chailottesrille,  Viigima,  in  Jime, 
by  which  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour  was  formally  nominated  as  the 
candidate  for  the  Tice-presidency  in  conjunction  with  General 
Jackson  for  President.  Later  in  the  same  month  a  similar  con- 
vention was  held  in  Korth  Carolina,  in  which  delegstee  from 
eighteen  counties  participated.  The  candidacy  of  Mr.  Wilkins 
was  purely  local  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of  Mr.  Barboni 
came  to  nothing. 

The  tone  of  political  discussion  during  the  canvass  which 
preceded  and  followed  these  nominations  was  unexampled  for 
its  violence  and  rancor.  The  veto  by  the  President  of  the 
bill  rechartering  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Gongresa  in  spite  of  executive 
opposition,  although  there  was  a  Democratic  majority  in  each 
House,  intensified  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict.  It  also 
showed  the  strength  of  General  Jackson's  hold  upon  the 
people,  that  he  could  still  retain,  not  only  the  support  of 
the  people,  who  were  probably  with  him  in  his  war  on  the 
Bank,  but  that  of  the  politicians  as  well,  —  including  that  of 
men  who  had  even  voted  to  pass  the  Bank  bill  over  the  veto. 
Mr.  Dallas  was  one  of  this  class.  He  had  introduced  the  bill 
for  a  new  charter  in  the  Senate,  had  supported  it  at  every 
■t(^,  and  voted  for  it  after  the  veto ;  and  yet,  within  a  month 
after  the  failure  of  the  bill,  be  was  found  addressing  a  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  which  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  refer- 
ring to  the  Bank  veto  and  expressing  thanks  to  the  President 
for  bis  fearless  discharge  of  duty.  Kothing  was  too  severe  for 
the  opponents  of  Jackson  to  say  of  him  ;  and  the  violence  of 
their  denunciations  was  equalled  by  the  angiy  vituperation 
which  the  Democrats  poured  out  upon  the  National  Republi- 
cans and  all  other  advocates  of  the  Bank. 

The  early  elections  were  not  clearly  fndicative  of  the  re- 
Bult  in  November.  In  the  Kentucky  election,  which  took 
place  in  At^ust,  a  "Jackson"  governor  and  a  "Clay"  lieu- 
tenant-governor were  chosen,  each  by  a  small  minority.  Maine 
was  carried  for  the  Jackson  ticket  in  September,  but  by  a 
greatly  reduced  majority.  The  October  elections  also  gave 
the  opposition  hope,  which  the  result  in  the  ensuing  month 
was  not  to  justify  ;  for  Ohio,  though  giving  a  plurality  to  the 
Jackson  ticket,  seemed  capable  of  being  captured  by  the  0[k 
position  if  it  could  be  nnit«d ;  and  Pennsylvania  gave  to  Gov- 
ernor Wolf,  the  Democratic  candidate,  hut  a  few  thouEond 
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majority,  —  lesi,  in  fact,  than  ■  third  of  that  two  yean  before. 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland  gave  anti-Jackeon  majorities.  The 
chance  of  success  in  defeating  the  President  led  to  fresh  com- 
binations and  coalitions  where  there  was  not  already  nni(m 
among  the  several  elements  of  the  opposition.  The  Kational 
Republicans  adopted  the  Anti-Masonic  electoral  ticket  in  ITew 
York,  and  there  was  a  combination  of  the  lame  kind  in  Ohio 
and  elsewhere.  But  the  Democratti  professed  a  serene  confi- 
dence in  the  result,  and  they  were  not  mistaken.  The  doubt- 
ful States,  with  the  exception  of  Kentucky,  gave  majorities, — 
some  of  them  small  but  all-sufficient^  —  to  the  Jackson  and 
Yan  Buren  ticket.  The  Jackson  party  had,  however,  wisely 
determined  not  to  put  up  a  ticket  in  opposition  to  the  Wilkins 
electors  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Bouth  Carolina  the  contest 
for  the  legislature  hod  been  wholly  between  the  Union  men 
and  the  NulMers ;  the  Nullifiecs  carried  the  legislature  which 
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was  to  appoint  the  electors.     Oa  the  whole  it  waa  a  great  vie* 
tory  for  the  Democrats. 

Aa  before,  twenty-fout  States  took  part  in  this  election,  but 
the  number  of  electors  was  enlarged  by  the  new  apportioD- 
ment  which  had  been  made  after  the  result  of  the  census  of 
1830  was  ascertsined.  Delaware  joined  the  States  which 
permitted  the  people  to  choose  the  electors.  South  Carolina 
alone  followed  the  old  system  of  appKtintment  by  the  legis- 
lature; and  she  retained  it  until  and  including  the  election 
of  1860.  Maine,  New  York,  and  Tennessee  also  abandoned 
at  this  time  the  district  system  of  election.     Maryland  only 
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adliered  to  it.  With  the  exception  of  South  Gaiolins  and 
Ifaiyland,  therefore,  the  method  of  chooeii^  electora  bad  now 
l>econie  uniform  throughout  the  country,  without  the  inteiv 
position  of  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  count  of  electoral  rotes  was  conducted  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  precedent,  without  dispute  or  incident.  The  restdt 
of  the  popular  and  the  electoral  votea  ia  exhibited  on  preceding 
pages. 
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SnTCB  1836  the  system  of  nominatiiig  candidates  foi  Pre- 
sident nnd  Vice-FreBident  by  general  party  conventions  has 
beea  uniTcrBat.  During  the  intervening  sixty  years  no  can- 
didate, in  vrhose  favor  an  electoral  ticket  has  heen  presented 
to  the  voters  of  any  State,  has  been  otherwise  placed  in  nomi- 
nation. It  therefore  becomes  timely,  at  this  point,  to  consider 
how  the  national  convention  came  to  supersede  the  earlier 
modes  of  nomination,  and  how  it  developed  into  the  important 
adjunct  of  the  government  which  it  has  become.  Even  so  late 
ss  the  time  when  the  revolt  ^;ainst  the  congressional  csucos 
began,  a  national  convention,  supposing  it  to  have  been  pos- 
sible to  constitute  such  a  body  for  such  a  purpose,  would  have 
been  quite  unsuitable.  But  just  as  the  growth  of  our  modem 
civilization  has  rendered  uecesssry  the  invention  and  the  im- 
mediate utilization  of  the  improved  instruments  of  rapid  trans- 
portation, and  of  instantaneous  communication  between  people 

I  at  a  distsnce  from  each  other,  so  the  evolution  of  political 
parties  as  compact  and  disciplined  organizations  enforced  the 

I  adoption  of  the  convention  system.  Neither  could  those 
parties  exist  in  their  present  efficiency  without  a  central  Au- 
thority; nor  can  we  conceive  of  a  body  better  adapted  to 
the  purpose  than  is  the  national  convention.  It  is  capable 
of  improvement  in  details,  but  the  general  structure  is  a  case 
of  perfect  adaptation  to  the  end  sought.  Moreover,  the  pro 
positiou  may  be  maintained  that  this  extra-constitutional  and 
extra-legal  institution  supplements  the  electoral  system  in  such 
a  way  as  to  realize  and  make  effectual  the  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  f  Tamers  of  the  Constitution. 

Xjet  UB  note  anew  the  successive  steps  in  the  process  by 
which  the  necessity  for  this  system  arose.  When  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted,  the  divei^ent  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  thirteen  States  were  almost  aa  many  and  as  important 
as  their  sommon  interests.      The  first  division  into  parties 
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ms  re&Ilj  upon  the  qaeation  whether  the  common  velfaie 
oi  the  individual  welfare  of  the  Statea  should  be  deemed 
paiamonnt,  —  that  ia,  whether  the  Conatitution,  eatabliahing 
a  mora  perfect  Uniou,  should  be  adopted.  When  that  had 
been  decided,  the  public  men  of  the  country  fell  apart  oret 
the  discussion  whether  the  Constitution  shoold  bind  the  St&tea 
together  closely  or  loosely.  The  conditions  under  which  pari- 
ties existed  were  widely  different  from  those  which  preT&il 
now;  and  these  conditions  affected  every  election  in  which 
national  issuee  were  involved.  Party  tines  did  not  cut  aoroas 
families  and  neighborhoods  to  such  an  extent  as  they  do  now. 
Kor  vould  it  be  true  to  say  that  they  followed  state  lines. 
Yet  par^  association  was  to  a  degree  a  matter  mora  of  state  '^^ 
or  of  community  public  opinion  than  of  individual  opinion,  I 
A  fev  leaders  determined  the  political  counie  to  be  pursued,  / 
the  ground  to  be  taken  on  public  questions,  and  the  candi- / 
dates  for  office  to  be  supported.  The  majority  accepted  tba< 
programme  set  forth  by  the  leaders ;  and  since  the  minority^ 
recognizing  the  fact  that  it  was  outnumbered,  rarely  madei 
a  stubborn  contest,  and  consequently  did  not  force  the  domi-. 
nant  party  to  exhibit  ite  full  strength,  the  number  of  votes  | 
polled  was  usoally  small.  One  example  will  suffice  to  illus-' 
tzate  this  fact.  So  late  as  1824,  when  the  most  fiercely; 
contested  election  of  President  known  up  to  that  time  took' 
place,  eighteen  States  appointed  electors  by  popular  vote.  In' 
eight  of  those  States  the  candidate  locally  successful  had  more 
than  three  times  as  many  votes  as  the  other  three  candi-, 
dates  combined.  The  population  of  the  eighteen  States  was 
abont  7,800,000,  and  their  total  vote  was  in  round  numbers 
3S5,000,  —  less  than  one  twentieth  of  the  population.  Kew 
York  and  Kew  Jersey,  having  in  1896  about  as  many  inhab- 
itants as  the  eighteen  States  in  1824,  gave  a  total  of  1,783,000 
votes.  ITew  Jersey  alone,  in  1896,  cost  more  votes  than  wera  | 
polled  in  the  whole  country  in  the  great  contest  of  1824. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  expected  that  the  electors 
of  President  bnd  Vice-President  would  exercise  an  individual 
judgment  in  making  a  choice.  But  when  the  government  was 
first  formed,  the  only  people  who  possessed  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  the  public  men  of  the  land,  save  those  of  their  own 
State  or  part  of  the  country,  were  the  officers  at  the  seat  of  V 
government  and  the  members  of  Congress,  Both  of  these  classes 
were  excluded  from  service  as  electora.     Consequently,  if  the 
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electoTB  were  left  to  themselves,  it  vas  inevitable  that  th^ 
would,  in  their  lack  of  acquaintance  with  others,  vote  for  can- 
didates from  their  own  or  near-by  States,  and  so  fail  to  make  a 
,  choice  ;  and  the  election  would  always  be  thrown  into  the  House 

**  of  Eepreaentativea.  The  aelectioo  of  Washington  was  obvioua 
and  easy.  When  he  retired  it  seemed  ao  natural  that  the 
electors  sbottld  choose  Mr.  Adams  for  the  succession  that  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party,  exerting  themselves  against  him,  failed 

^  to  effect  his  defeat.  Thus  the  administration  party  was  united 
in  spite  of  itself.  The  opposition  took  the  course  of  a  nomt 
nation  by  ceucas  of  its  party  members  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  who  were  not  merely  the  best  but  the  only  compe- 
tent directors  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  the  only  force  that 
could  prevent  the  strength  of  the  party  from  being  scattered 
and  wasted,  and  the  only  means  of  enlightening  the  provin- 
cialiem  of  the  electors.  Consequently  the  congressional  caucne 
was  in  these  times  something  more  than  a  pardonable  device 
for  concentrating  public  opinion  ;  it  was  an  instrument  with- 
out which  the  party  success  of  a  great  majority  of  the  people 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Nevertheless  the  congressional  caucus  outlived  its  nseful- 
ness.  It  ceased  to'  be  a  necessity  when  national  concerns  at 
last  outweighed  local  interests,  and  when  the  people  became 
acquainted  with  the  character  and  ability  of  public  men  in  all 
I  parts  ef  the  country.  Always — in  spite  of  its  usefulness  — 
rcontrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  which  enjoined  a 
'strict  separation  and  the  full  independence  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  government,  it  became  a  menace  to  popular  liberty 
^en  it  was  used  as  a  means  of  muffling  the  people,  —  depriv- 
ing them  of  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  those  who  should  fill 
the  first  places  in  the  state,  and  usurping  that  power  in  behalf 
of  men  chosen  for  a  different  purpose  altogether,  and  wholly 
irresponsible  with  reference  to  the  choice  of  a  President.     The 

\    revolt  came  immediately  upon  a  disregard  of  the  will  of  the 

I .  people,  and  upon  the  selection  of  second-rate  men  as  candidates, 

j     to  be  accepted  at  the  peril  of  a  party  defeat. 

Komination  by  state  legislatures  was  the  temporary  make- 
shift of  those  who  rebelled  against  the  caucus.     Save  that  it 

I    waa    not  obnoxious  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  it  was 

I   inferior  to  the  caucus  in  every  respect.     Those  who  made  the 

;  Qominations  had,  like  the  members  of  Congress,  no  commission 

to  undertake  the  duty  ;  and  they  had  not  Uie  qualification  for 
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the  duty  conferred  upon  congpeaamen  by  their  opportimity  to  \ 
take  a  gsneial  survey  of  the  field,  and  to  compare  the  merits  i 
of  candidates.  Nomination  by  state  legielatuie  waa  either  a 
movement  to  bring  forward  a  conspitiuous  citizen  of  the  State 
preaenting  his  name,  or,  originating  in  that  State,  was  a  cud- 
ningly  deviaed  scheme  to  create  an  appearance  of  the  candi- 
date's popularity  and  importance  by  procuring  hin  nomination 
by  the  legislature  of  another  State. 

John  Quincy  Adams  and  Jackson  were  the  only  FiesidentB  I  {^ 
■  whose  nomination  came  exclueively  from  state  legielatures.  1  i 
Adams  was  one  of  four  candidates,  Uiree  of  whom  were  named  ' 
for  the  office  by  the  l^iislatures  of  their  respective  States  ;  and 
be  owed  his  election  to  the  House  of  Sepresentatives.  Jack- 
son's nomination  in  1825  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  merely  ' 
gave  his  canvass  an  early  start.  He  would  have  been  elected 
in  any  event.  Of  the  Vice-Fiesidenta  chosen  at  the  same  time 
as  these  two  Presidents,  Calhoun,  having  been  nominated  for 
the  first  place  by  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  was  indebted 
for  his  first  election  to  a  concentration  upon  him,  arranged  by 
correspondence  between  the  political  leaders  of  the  anti-caucus 
forces,  after  he  bad  withdrawn  oe  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. His  second  election  came  from  an  alliance  with  Jack' 
son,  without  any  nomination.  Van  Buren  came  in  under  the 
convention  system.  By  no  other  means  could  he  have  been 
made  the  candidate  of  his  party.  The  caucus  was  discredited 
and  extinct.  Nominations  by  friendly  legislatures  could  be 
had  easily  ;  but  there  were  uufriendly  legislatures  to  be  en-y 
countered,  including  that  of  the  President's  own  State  of  Ten- 
nessee, which,  despite  Jackson's  great  political  influence  and 
strong  preference  for  Van  Buien,  was  never  favorable  to  him. 
The  first  Democratic  national  convention  waa  called  to  impose/ 
the  President's  will  upon  the  whole  party.  From  that  time) 
until,  but  not  including,  the  year  1896,  every  national  conven- 1 
tion  of .  the  party  in  power  for  the  time  being  has  been  more 
or  less  under  the  influence,  in  some  cases  under  the  control,  of 
the  administration  ;  but  the  tendency  has  been  and  is  toward 
freedom  from  dictation  by  President  or  Congress. 

The  idea  of  the  nominating  convention,  commonplace  ae  it 
is  to  us,  was  neither  a  part  of  out  political  inheritance  from 
Si^land,  nor  yet  an  early  fruit  of  the  new  institutions  that 
eame  with  the  Constitution.  In  Great  Britain,  until  within 
•  few  years,  candidates  for  Parliament  offered  themselves  for 
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election,  ot  were  presented  to  the  conBlJtuency  by  the  owner  of 
the  "  pocket  botoagh  "  or  by  the  general  leader  of  his  party. 
The  ajBtem  of  eelf-nomination,  borrowed  from  Great  Britain, 
was  the  usual  mode  of  making  candidates  in  mai^  of  the 
Southern  Stat«a  down  to  the  lime  of  the  Civil  War,  and  is  sren 
yet  not  altogether  extinct.  In  the  North  a  caucus  presented 
candidates,  but  it  was  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  cancua 
as  we  understand  the  term.  The  principle  was  not  recognized 
that  all  voters  should  be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  as  well  as  in  a  choice  between  the  candidates- 
offered  for  theii  suffrages.  The  caucus  was  therefore  a  select 
gathering,  to  which  those  only  were  admitted  who  were  in- 
vited. Its  chief  function  was  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
the  legislature.  In  many  of  the  States  the  governor  and  all 
other  state  officers  were  chosen  by  the  legislature.  Where 
(hey- were  elected  by  popular  vote,  the  nominations  were  made 
either  by  a  legislative  caucus  or  —  rarely  —  by  a  convention, 
which  was  not  composed  of  elected  del^^tes,  but  was  virtually 
an  enlarged  and  general  state  caucus,  consisting,  like  the  small 
local  caucus,  of  persons  bidden  by  the  leaders  and  managers. 

It  is  not  easy,  from  the  me^p«  materials  at  hand,  to  recon- 
struct the  political  machinery  in  use  durii^  the  first  thirty 
years  under  the  Constitution.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that, 
where  many  communities  were  developing  political  institutions 
without  much  help  from  one  asother,  because  not  in  close 
intercourse,  any  general  statement  regarding  their  practice  is 
true  of  all.  We  may  trace  back  nearly  to  their  origin  institu- 
tions that  have  since  been  universally  adopted.  It  may  be 
I  stated  —  with  some  caution  —  that  the  earliest  prototype  of 
1  the  delegate  state  convention,  from  which  no  doubt  the  na- 
itional  convention  was  derived,  forms  a  part  of  the  political 
history  of  Pennsylvania,  Like  many  inventions  in  the  arts, 
it  was  originally  the  result  of  accidental  necessity  and  crude  in 
form,  but  was  afterward  developed  into  a  useful  and  efficient 
instrument.  The  Republican  party  of  Pennsylvania  was 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  of  which,  by  the  help  of  the 
Federalists,  who  were  few  in  numbers,  kept  Governor  McKean 
in  office  from  1799  until  1808.  His  term  was  about  to  expire, 
and  the  war  between  the  two  factions  was  to  be  renewed. 
The  partisans  of  Governor  McKean  determined  to  resort  to  the 
usual  device  of  a  caucus  of  members  of  the  legislature,  where 
they  were  strong,  both  in  actual  numbers  and  in  the  fact  that 
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most  of  tbe  counties  of  the  State  were  Tepresented  b;  one  oi 
more  members  of  their  faction.     Their  opponents  also  called  a 
caucus ;  and,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  their  repre- 
sentaticm,  invited  tbeii  rapporters  in  every  county  which  would 
not  be  represented  by  a  member  of  the  legislature,  to  send  del* 
egates  to  the  "convention."     Although  it  is  not  essentially  | 
a  part  of  the  histoiy  of  the  deTelopmeot  of  the  convention,  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  eeriea  of  facts  that,  in 
that  year,   1808,  the    " oonetitutionalists "  and  "convention-^ 
aliata  "  had    a    lively  scramble  for  pAority  in  adopting  Mr,  I 
Madison  as  a  candidate  ;  that  they  composed  their  differences,/ 
put  up  a  joint  electoral  ticket,  united  on  Simon  Snyder,  the 
convention's  candidate  for  governor,  left  the  Federalists  out  of 
the  government  altogether,  and  ruled  the  State  for  more  than' 
thirty  years  thereafter.  ^j 

The  idea  of  the  state  convention  was  adopted,  extended,  and 
improved  iu  New  York  and  other  States,  and  had  already  be- 
come an  ordinary  means  of  concentrating  and  organizing  party 
action,  when  the  necessity  of  adapting  it  to  national  politics 
arose,  to  be  soon  followed  by  the  opportunity  to  introduce  it. 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  first  suggestion  to  this  effect 
came  also  from  Fenniylvania,  in  a  resolution,  already  cited 
(p.  130),  adopted  by  the  Democrats  of  Lancaster  County  in 
1821.  The  difficulties  therein  mentioned  were  already  disap- 
pearing in  1832  with  the  construction  of  railway  lines,  and, 
before  1840,  were  unworthy  a  moment's  consideration  in  com* 
parison  with  the  great  advantages  of  the  new  Byet«m. 

The  national  convention  of  to-day  is  in  its  essentials  what 
it  was  at  the  beginning,  seventy  years  ago ;  but  it  has  been 
modified  and  reformed  as  the  increasing  refinement  of  party 
machinery  rendered  char^ee  necessary.  Thie  remark  is  more 
accurate  as  applied  to  conventions  of  the  older  parties  than  to 
those  of  the  newer.  The  aim  is  always  to  constitute  conventions 
coneisting  wholly  of  duly  elected  delegates  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  in  numbera  proportioned  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  States  in  Congress.  Tbe  national  and  universal 
character  of  the  aseembly  has  from  the  first  been  the  prime 
requisite ;  and,  in  order  to  render  it  national,  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  parties  in  the  process  of  formation  to  relax  the  rigor 
of  rules  which  would  exclude  delegates  irregularly  chosen,  and 
volunteer  members,  from  States  that  would  otherwise  be  un- 
represented.     Indeed,  most  of  the  parties  which  have  been 
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fonned  during  the  last  half-century  —  most  of  them  to  con- 
tinue in  existence  but  a  few  years  —  have  been  forced  at  Qist 
to  resort  to  many  devices  to  create  an  impreeaioa  that  they 
were  national  in  character.  la  the  extreme  youth  of  more 
than  one  party,  the  national  convention  has  conaiBted  mostly 
or  wholly  of  volunteers,  who  came  together  rather  as  represent- 
atives of  their  own  opinions  than  as  legidarly  chosen  dele- 
gates. In  such  cases  it  has  been  usual  to  altow  all  the  persons 
from  any  State,  few  or  many,  to  cast  a  numbeT  of  votes  propor^ 
tioned  to  the  electoral  ^te  of  the  State.  The  firet  DemocrKtio 
\J  convention,  that  of  1832,  consisted  of  one  delegate  for  each  elect- 
oral vote.  But  the  practice  cams  gradually  into  vogue  of  enlar- 
ging the  number  of  actual  delegates,  although  their  voting  power 
could  not  80  be  increased.  It  was  a  device  for  exerting  "pres- 
sure" upon  a  convention  in  favor  of  a  particular  candidate  or 
a  "plank"  for  the  platform.  In  184S,  Virginia  sent  seventy 
delegates  to  the  I>emocTatic  convention,  to  cast  seventeen 
votes.  Inaaronch  as  the  system  resulted  *in  giving  undue  in- 
fluence to  the  States  which  thus  enlarged  their  delegations,  atnca 
it  made  conventions  unwieldy,  and  led  to  competition  between 
the  States  by  this  means  to  increase  their  power,  a  reform  was 
introduced.  The  present  practice  of  all  the  national  parties 
except  the  Populists  is  to  constitute  conventions  of  double  the 
number  of  electors,  and  not  to  allow  a  larger  membership  than 
the  number  of  votes  to  be  cast.^ 
1  It  is  not  easy,  perhaps  it  is  not  possible,  to  asce^in  how 

\     the  delegates  to  early  conventions  were  chosen.     There  was  no 
',    uniform  practice,  and  conventions  were  not  over-particular  in 
i    Bcratinizing  credentials.      If  thereswas  n  case  of  contesting  dele- 
gations, which  occasionally  happened,  the  decision  was  not  made 
according  to  an  established  rule,  — for  in  the  variety -of  methods 
of  choice  DO  rule  could  have  been  made,  —  but  in  favor  of  that 
faction  whose  votos  were  most  needed  by  the  majority  of  the 
convention.     Or,  if  it  were  desirable  to  placate  both  factions, 
the  two   delegations  were  admitted    to  the  convention,  each 
member  to  have  half  a  vote.      In  the  early  days,  del^ates 
were  frequently  chosen  by  the  party  members  of  the  state 
legislatures.     So  late  as  1864,  some  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Ilepublican  national  convention  were  thus  appointed.     Dele- 
gate state  conventions  were  called,  from    the  banning,  in 
I  Save  ID  caeee  where  boUi  rival  delegatione  are  admitted,  with  the  priTr 
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gome  parts  of  the  country,  to  select  delegates  to  nationsl  cod- 
Teatiotu.      lu  such  caaea  the  whole  delegation  for  the  State 
would  be  chosea  by  the  state  convention,  either  acting  as  a 
whole,  oi  dividing  itself  into  gioupa  reptesentiag  the  eeversl    ^ 
congressional  districts. 

These  and  other  irregukritiea,  which  it  is  needless  to  spe- 
cify, have  disappeared.  Delegates  are  now  (dmoet  universally 
chosen  by  conventions  consisting  of  members  elected  iu  pri-  ' 
niary  meetings  to  which  the  whole  body  of  the  party  is  admitted.  I 
Four  delegates  at  large  are  appointed  by  a  state  convention,  and 
two  by  a  couventioa  within  each  congressional  district.  The 
Bepublicau  party  not  only  piescribea  this  system,  but  raqoitea 
that  the  eonventions  stmll  he  held  between  two  specified  dates. 
The  Democratic  party  has  not  adopted  all  these  rules  formally. 
Yet  public  opinion  within  the  o^anization  requires  a  general 
conformity  to  them.  In  one  noteworthy  recent  case,  the 
Democratic  convention  for  Kew  York,  prior  to  the  national 
convention  of  1892,  was  held  long  before  the  natural  and 
usual  time,  in  order  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  tiie 
result  It  caused  great  indignation,  and  failed  of  its  puipoee 
after  all. 

In  another  important  respect  the  practice  of  the  two  parties 
IB  different.  The  principle  of  the  "  general  ticket "  in  choo^ 
ing  electors  was  long  ago  introduced  into  national  conventions, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  "  unit  rule."  The  state  convention 
instructs  all  the  delegates  for  the  State  to  vote  "as  a  unit" 
oa  all  questions  that  may  arise.  Such  an  instruction  was 
necessary  to  prevent  confusion  and  collision  when  large  dele-  ^ 
gatione,  which  m^ht  not  be  namericaUy  a  multiple  of  the  « 
votes  tjtowed  to  the  State,  were  sent  to  national  conventions. 
It  may  be  suggested,  although  it  is  not  asserted,  that  this  was 
tbb  origin  of  the  rule.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  unit  rule  is 
held  to  bind  the  district  electors  as  well  as  those  who  repre- 
sent the  State  "at  large,"  Ite  effect  is,  obviously,  not  only 
to  nullify  the  will  of  any  district  which  dissente  from  the 
general  policy  of  the  party  in  the  State,  but  to  employ  its  , 
votes  in  carrying  measures  which  it  wishes  to  oppose.  The 
Qsit  rule  is  still  recognized  in  Democratic  conventions  aa  of 
binding  force ;  and  the  presiding  officers  decline  to  permit  the 
instructions  of  slate  conventions  to  be  disregarded.  By  no 
means  all  the  States  bind  their  delates  by  an  injunction  to 
cast  all  their  votes  as  a  majority  may  decide ;  bat  more  than 
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once  in  the  hiBtory  of  the  party  important  results  have  been 
achieved  or  prevented  in  national  conventions  hj  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  rule.  The  BepubUcan  party,  which  had  already, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  permitted  individual  delegates  to 
cast  their  votes  in  disregard  of  "unit"  instructions,  at  last,  in 
1880,  repudiated  the  rule  altogether. 

In  the  order  of  procedure  all  conventions  are  nearly  aliie. 
There  is  a  temporary  organization,  under  which  committees 
are  appointed  —  all  committees  consist  of  one  member  from 
each  State,  named  by  the  delegation  thereof —  (a)  to  examine 
and  report  upon  the  credentials  of  members ;  (fi)  to  nominate 
permanent  otficers  ;  and  (c)  to  prepare .  and  present  the  plat^ 
form.  The  business  is  transacted  in  the  above  order :  first, 
contested  elections  are  decided ;  next  the  permanent  president 
of  the  convention  is  presented  and  installed;  and  then  the 
platform  of  principles  is  reported,  discussed,  and  adopted. 
Afterward  the  nomination  of  candidates  is  in  order.  The 
congressional  caucus  and  the  earliest  conventions  announced 
their  principles  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
which  was  not  report«d  until  after  the  nominationi  bod  been 
made.  In  modern  times  the  issues  of  the  pending  campaign 
invariably  are  set  forth  before  the  candidates  are  named.  It 
has  become  a  custom  to  present  the  several  candidates  to  the 
convention  in  nominating  speeches,  which  are  studiously  con- 
trived to  have  a  dramatic  effect  upon  the  audience,  and  te 
evoke  enthusiasm.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  contest  for  the 
nomination,  the  partisans  of  each  candidate  endeavor  to  outdo 
their  rivals  in  the  loudness,  the  fervor,  and  the  duration  of 
their  applause.  When  the  time  comes  to  vote,  the  roll  of  the 
States  is  called  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  vote  of  each  state 
delegation  is  announced  by  one  of  its  members.  The  Bepub- 
lican  p"tty  alone  forbids  the  changing  of  votes  once  given. 
The  pi  nibition  is  designed  to  allow  some  time  for  reflection 
when  a  sudden  impulse  seizes  the  members  to  "stampede" 
in  favor  of  a  certain  candidate.  It  has  always  been  believed 
that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Folk,  in  1844,  was  carefully 
planned  before  the  Democratic  convention  met  Few  pei^ 
sons  were  in  the  secret,  if  the  common  belief  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  movement  is  to  be  accepted.  The  defeat  of  Yan  Bnren 
was  the  one  thing  to  be  accomplished ;  how  it  vas  effected  ii 
told  in  the  history  of  the  election  of  1844.  There  was  a 
similar  occurrence  in  1862;  and  Seymour  was  nominated  in 
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1868  by  a  lUmpede  which  was  probabl;  not  planned  long  bo- 
fore  it  «aa  set  in  motion.  The  purpose  of  bringing  Fierce 
forward  in  1862  was  formed  before  the  delegates  came  to- 
gether, but  be  was  held  in  reserve,  and  his  name  was  not  pre- 
sented until  the  thirty-fifth  vote.  On  the  rote  preceding  tiiat 
which  gave  him  the  ncaoinatlon,  be  had  the  support  of  less 
than  one  fifth  of  the  conTention. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  the  summary  just  made,  that  the 
Kepublican  party  has  adapted  several  reforms  in  the  consti- 
tution, the  election,  and  the  proceedings  of  national  conven- 
tions, which  have  not  commended  themselves  to  the  Democrata. 
Moreover,  the  Democrats  cling  still  to  one  rule  which  has  never 
been  a  part  of  the  code  of  any  other  party ;  that,  namely,  which 
requires  that  a  nomination  shall  be  made  by  two  thirds  of  the 
convention.  The  origin  and  the  history  of  this  rule  may  be 
found  in  the  proper  places  in  this  book.  It  is  appropriate  to 
say  here,  that  it  is  a  singular  inconsistency,  in  a  party  which 
permits  the  minority  of  a  state  del^ation  to  take  full  posse»- 
sion  of  all  the  vot«a  allotted  to  that  State,  to  refuse  to  a  ma- 
jority (rf  the  whole  convention  the  ri^ht  to  name  a  candidate, 
and  thus  to  enable  a  determined  minority  to  enforce  its  own 
will  or  —  as  happened  in  1860  —  break  up  the  convention. 

It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  features  there  is  still  room  for 
useful  reform  In  the  convention  system.  The  time  favorable 
for  making  the  necessary  changes  is  not  when  a  nomination  is 
pending ;  for  then  there  will  assuredly  be  a  faction  that  stands 
to  gain  and  another  that  stands  to  lose  by  the  reform.  It  would 
be  well  for  a  carefully  prepared  scheme  to  be  presented  to  a 
national  convention,  to  be  submitted  to  tl^  conventions  of 
the  several  States  for  adoption  or  rejection,  somewhat  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  are  submitted.  For  example, 
the  Democratic  convention  of  the  year  1900  might  ask  the 
state  conventions  of  its  party  next  to  be  held  to  vote  whether 
the  two-thirds  rule  should  be  retained  or  dropped,  and  direct 
that  in  case  a  majority,  three  fifths,  two  thirds,  or  any  other 
specified  fraction  of  the  state  conventions  adopted  the  change, 
it  ahonld  go  into  effect  in  the  convention  of  1904. 

As  for  general  teforms,  it  is  clear  that  the  undue  influence 
of  the  local  opinion  of  the  city  and  State  in  which  the  con- 
vention is  held  should  be  neutralized;  that  the  " pressure "_ 
exerted  by  the  too  numerous  outsiders,  who  constitute  some- 
times a  body  of  participator  in  the  proceedings,  rather  than  an 
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audience,  should  be  done  away  with  altogether ;  and  that  the 
ordinary  basis  of  lepreeentatioa  b  not  defensible.  The  first- 
mentioned  evil,  that  of  undue  local  influence,  would  be  dimin- 
ished bj  calling  all  national  conventions  to  meet  in  Wash- 
ington. A  rale  that,  representatives  of  newspapers  excepted, 
the  number  of  non-members  admitted  to  witness  the  conven- 
tion should  nut  be  greater  than  that  of  the  members,  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  overawing  conventions  by  an 
organized  claque.  With  reference  to  the  baaie  of  repreeent». 
tion,  it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  a  system  that 
gives  to  Texas  (203,000  plurality  for  Bryan  in  1896),  which 
never  cast  a  single  electoral  vote  for  a  Kepublican,  and  Massa- 
chusetts (173,000  plurality  for  McKinley),  whicji  never  con- 
tributed a  Democratic  electoral  vote  save  at  Monroe's  second 
election,  an  equal  vote  in  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Bepub- 
licau  conventions,  is  not  a  scientific  system.  It  may  not  be 
.  well  to  base  representation  wholly  upon  the  number  of  party 
votes  cast;  but  a  combination  of  the  repreeentatiou  of  States 
and  districts,  and  of  supporters  of  the  party,  would  give  ant 
improved  basis. 

Although  defective  in  minor  points,  the  national  conveo- 
tion  echoes  accurately  the  voice  of  the  party.  It  does  not 
result  either  always  or  usually  in  the  selection  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  party  j  but  that  is  the  fault  of  the  party  and  not 
of  the  convention.  Whenever  the  party  is  united  in  its  pre- 
ference for  one  man  it  succeeds  in  nominating  him.  When 
it  is  divided  the  result  is  commonly  the  selection  of  an  obscure 
candidate ;  and  that  would  be  the  result  under  any  system, 
even  the  most  perfect. 

The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  convention  system  is  that  it 
tenders  possible  the  election  of  a  President  and  Vice-President 
in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  Constitution,  and  is  in  a  real 
sense  a  means  of  taking  an  informal  ballot.  I4'o  doubt  the 
idea  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  electors  should 
,  express  their  individual  preferences  and  judgment,  is  impractl- 
^  cable.  It  was  rendered  so  by  the  provision  that  the  votes  of 
the  electors  are  to  be  taken  within  the  State  for  which  they 
are  respectively  appointed,  and  on  the  same  day.  In  such 
circumstances  there  would  never  be  a  choice  by  a  majority 
'  of  electors,  unless  there  were  a  previous  agreement,  or  at  least 
a  consultation,  between  those  who  think  alike  on  public  ques- 
tions.    As  we  have  seen,  the  earliest  consultation  took  place 
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between  Belf-constituted  leaden  who  were  not  electors;  next  | 
between  the  representatives  of  parties  in  Congress ;  after  that,  I 
until  the  convention  was  devised,  there  waa  no  agreement,  I 
and  the  electoral  system  bade  fair  to  go  to  wreck.  But  the  J 
convention,  taking  its  commission  directly  from  the  people, 
and  giving  an  expression  through  one  party  or  another  to 
the  will  of  all  the  people,  furnishes  a  guide  to  the  judgment 
of  the  electors  which  they  do  not  and  should  not  disregard. 
It  is  based  really  although  nnintentionally  upon  the  theory  f 
of  an  indirect  choice  of  the  President  by  electora  free  to  I 
choose,  which  was  the  theory  of  the  fathers  of  the  Gousti-I 
tution.  So  long  as  the  preliminary  electors  perform  their 
duty  well,  it  is  not  to  be  deplored  that  the  official  and  final 
electors  hare  merely  the  duty  of  giving  formal  effect  to  a 
choice  already  made  for  them.  "The  King  reigns  but  does 
not  govern"  in  a  constitutional  monarchy.  It  is  not  to  be 
T^retted  that  a  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  British 
Parliament  carry  on  the  government  subject  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  nominal  sovereign  is  merely  an  ^ent 
who  gives  fonnal  assent  to  their  plans,  and  may  not  overrule 
them.  As  in  that  case  of  the  British  government,  so  in  this  of 
oar  electoral  system,  safety  lies  in  purifying  and  keeping  pure 
the  sonrce  of  actual  power,  —  not  ii.  overturning  the  electoral 
system  because  the  intentions  of  the  Fathers  are  not  carried 
out  in  all  their  exactness.  Parties  have  acquired  great  power 
in  our  government.  That  power  would  not  be  diminished  by 
an  abolition  of  the  indirect  election.  And  yet  the  goodness 
or  badness  of  the  choice  of  a  President,  and  of  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole,  is  to  depend  upon  the  question  whether 
parties  are  honorable  or  corrupt.  They  are  self-governing 
fractions  of  the  State,  They  make  the  President,  and  will 
continue  to  make  him  under  any  system.  Consequently  it 
should  be  the  concern  of  ail  good  citizens  to  make  the  na- 
'  tional  convention,  through  which  parties  act  directly  upon 
i  the  government,  a  free  and  independent  body,  expressive  of 
the  best  thought,  the  highest  motives,  and  the  truest  patriot- 
ism of  the  party. 
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Geitsbal  Jackson's  fint  teim  ended  in  the  midat  ol  a 
brief  period  during  which  ha  enjoyed  almost  universal  popu- 
laritj.  His  Yigorone,  patriotic,  and  effective  proclamation 
against  South  Carolina  nullification  won  for  him  unstinted 
piaim  from  men  who  were  wont  to  find  in  his  acts  nothing  but 
eviL  Farton  quotes  William  Wirt  (see  p.  156)  as  saying  at 
this  time  :  "  My  opinion  b,  he  may  be  Freaident  for  life  if  he 
chooses."  Tet  in  a  few  months  he  took  another  step  which 
caused  a  recurrence  of  the  opposition  in  more  than  ita  former 
violence.  In  a  paper  read  to  the  cabinet  in  September,  1833, 
he  said :  "  Whatever  may  be  the  opinions  of  others,  the  Fresi- 
dent  oonaiders  hie  reflection  as  a  decision  of  the  people  against 
the  Bank."  No  doubt  he  had  a  right  so  to  consider  it.  But 
be  had  no  right  to  fight  ever,  the  "  monaier,"  which  the  people 
had  condemned,  with  the  unfair  and  illegal  weapons  which  he 
employed.  He  had  resolved  to  remove  the  deposite  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Bank,  in  the  face  of  the  law  which 
made  the  Bank  the  custodian  of  tha  public  funds,  and  of  a 
resolution  of  Congress,  passed  after  an  investigation,  that  the 
Bank  was  solvent  and  the  funds  safe.  He  was  forced  to  re- 
move Mr.  McLane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  State 
Department,  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  removal  of  the 
deposits.  Mr.  Duane,  whom  he  chose  for  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  the  express  purpose  of  ordering  the  removal, 
flatly  refused  to  be  the  Fresident'e  agent  in  the  transaction, 
and  was  curtly  dismissed  from  ofiice.  Boger  B.  Taney,  after- 
ward  Chief  Justice,  was  transferred  from  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's office  to  the  Treasury,  and  gave  the  order.  This  step 
caused  the  greatest  excitement,  and  stirred  the  opponents  of 
the  President  to  a  pitch  of  anger  almost  unexampled  in  onr 
history.  The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  Mr.  Taney  as  See- 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
President,  by  his  removal  of  the  deposits,  "  has  assumed  upon 
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himBelf  anthoritj  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  C(Hiatitation 
and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both."    This  waa  the  leeolution   I 
which  Thomas  H.  Benton  soon  afterward  moved  to  "  expnnge  " 
from  the  journal  of  the  Senate,  and  which,  three  yeen  later, 
■was  publicly  expunged. 

Another  act,  which  marked  the  close  of  Jackson's  first  ad- 
ministration, should  be  mentioned  here.  Congress  passed  an 
act  directing  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  among  the  several  States^  The  policy  of 
thia  act  had  been  discussed  long  and  earnestly.  The  opposition 
of  the  President  waa  well  known ;  yet  Uie  House  of  &epresent> 
ativea  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  96  to  40  ;  and  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  in  its  favor  was  23  to  5.  The  bill  was  laid  before 
the  Preeident  so  near  the  e:£piration  of  the  twenty-second  Con- 
grese  that  less  time  remained  than  the  ten  days  which  the 
Constitution  allows  the  President  to  retain  a  hill.  Oeneral 
Jackson  neither  signed  nor  returned  the  bill,  and  thus  thwarted 
the  will  of  more  than  two  thirds  of  both  Honses  of  Congreea. 
This  wasthe  first  case  of  a  "  pocket  veto." 

Almost  all  the  measures  adopted  or  even  discussed  duriitg 
Jackson's  second  term  arose  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
war  on  the  Bank.  The  Btat«  bank  question ;  the  "  Specie 
Circular,"  or  order  requiring  all  the  land  offices  to  receive  gold 
and  silver  only  in  payment  for  public  land ;  the  widespread 
commercial  distiesa  following  an  era  of  wild  speculation  ;  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue,  — these  were  the  subjects 
that  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress.  The  personal  influ- 
ence of  the  President  was  constantly  felt  in  Congress,  where  he 
was  supported  by  a  strong  and  trustworthy  body  of  adherents 
composing  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  bat, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  State-Bights  senators,  constituting  a 
minority  only  of  the  upper  branch.  Among  the  people,  too, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  demigod.  Not  only  were  his  acts  ap- 
proved, hut  his  sturdy  obstinacy  and  fearless  pugnacity  gave 
him  favor  with  the  masses  of  the  people  such  as  no  other 
President  before  him  or  since  his  time  has  enjoyed. 

But  the  opposition  was  earnest  and  active.  The  largest 
section  of  it  was  organized  in  1834  as  the  Wh^;  party.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  public  prints  of  the  time  before  April 
of  that  year,  when  it  is  mentioned  in  Giles's  Begister,  with  a 
remark  to  the  efi'ect  that  the  opposition  party  waa  bo  styled  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York.    Horace  Greeley's  Whig  AJmsnan 
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for  1838  deMiibes  the  patty  as  then  constituted,  confflstmg  o{ 
"  (1)  Most  of  those  who,  uader  the  name  of  National  Kepnbli- 
cans,  had  previously  been  known  as  supporters  of  Adams  and 
Clay,  and  advocates  of  the  American  system ;  (2)  Most  of 
,  those  who,  acting  in  defence  of  what  they  deemed  the  assailed 
oi  threatened  rights  of  the  States,  had  been  stigmatieed  as 
KulUfiere,  or  the  less  virulent  State-Bights  men,  who  were 
thrown  into  a  position  of  armed  neutrality  towards  the  admin- 
istration by  the  doctrines  of  the  proclamation  of  1832  against 
South  Carolina ;  (3)  A  majority  of  those  before  known  as 
Anti-Masona ;  (4)  Man;  who  had  up  to  that  time  been  known 
aa  Jackson  men,  but  who  unit«d  in  condemning  the  higb- 
handed  conduct  of  the  Executive,  the  immolation  of  Buane, 
and  the  subserviency  of  Taney ;  (5)  Numbers  who  had  not 
before  taken  any  port  in  politics,  but  wbo  were  now  awakened 
from  their  apathy  by  the  palpable  usurpations  of  the  Executive, 
and  the  imminent  peril  of  our  whole  fabric  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  national  prosperity," 

The  party,  at  the  beginning  of  the  presidential  canvass, 
was  purely  and  simply  an  opposition  party.  Some  of  the 
elements  of  its  composition,  enumerated  above,  were  never 
fully  fused  with  the  rest,  and,  under  the  stress  of  Tyler's  ad- 
ministration, drifted  back  into  the  Democratic  party.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  agreement  of  all  ^e  factions,  in 
hearty  disapproval  of  General-  Jackson's  policy,  would  hold 
them  together  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  support  one  ceui- 
didate  heartily.  Indeed,  the  sole  motive  to  opposition,  so  far 
as  a  large  body  of  the  so-called  party  was  couceined,  was  an 
objection  to  the  President's  quite  unconcealed  manoeuvring  to 
deugnate  his  own  successor.  Leaving  the  plans  of  the  oppo- 
sition for  a  time,  let  us  observe  the  course  of  events  in  the 
Democratic  party. 

It  was  no  secret  that  the  President  desired  that  Mr.  Van 
Buren  should  be  hie  successor.  It  was  rumored  at  one  time, 
and  quite  generally  believed,  that  he  contemplated  resigning 
and  leaving  the  presidential  odice  to  the  Vice-President,  but 
that  he  abandoned  this  project  in  order  the  better  to  secure 
the  succession  to  Van  Buren.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  is  certain  that  an  opposition  to  Van  Buren,  not  unlike  that 
which  had  existed  in  1831  and  1832,  threatened  to  make  itself 
felt  and  to  thwart  the  President's  plana.  It  manifested  itself 
in  the  President's  own  State  of  Tennessee,  where,  in  Januaty, 
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1835,  the  legislature  fonnall^  presented  Judge  Hogli  L.  Whitc^ 
then  a  senator  from  Tenaessee,  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  Jack- 
BOD.  On  the  day  when  this  action  was  expected  to  be  taken, 
there  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  member  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature  a  package  containing  three  copies  of  the  Washington 
"  0-lobe,"  in  which  was  a  aerieB  of  gross  attacks  upoa  Judge 
White.  The  pecnliarity  of  this  circumstance  lay  in  the  fact 
that  these  precious  documents  bore  the  frank  of  the  President, 
and  some  of  them  were  addressed  in  his  own  hand.  The 
BOppOTters  of  Judge  White  maintained  with  much  plausibility 
that  he  had  stood  by  the  administration,  that  he  was  as  good  a 
Democrat  as  the  President  himself ;  that  there  was  no  estab- 
lished mode  of  nominating  candidates  ;  and  that  General  Jack- 
son himself  owed  his  nomination  to  the  Tennessee  legislature. 
!Eight  years  had  wrought  a  vast  change  in  the  general's  attitude 
Bs  to  the  respective  r^hts  of  President  and  people ;  and  he 
could  see  in  his  old  colleague  and  supporter  only  a  "  traitor." 
With  characteristic  determination  he  set  about  carrying  into 
execution  his  purpose  to  seat  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  the  presiden- 
tial ch^r.  Prompt  action  was  necessary.  All  but  two  erf 
the  Teuneseee  delegation  favored  Judge  White,  and  the  legisla- 
ture of  Alabama  had  followed  Tenaessee  in  giving  him  a  nomi- 
nation. 

In  Febniary,  1835,  the  President  wrote  to  a  friend  anggest- 
ing  the  holding  of  a  national  convention,  to  be  composed  of 
del^otes  "fresh  from  the  people," — a  phrase  upon  which 
the  opposition  played  much  during  the  ensuing  canvass,  — for 
the  purpose  of  nominating  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President.  The  convention  was  called,  and  met  in  Baltimore 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1835.  Mr.  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, late  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  presided  throughout  all  the  sessions  of 
tJie  convention.  Twenty-two  States  and  two  TerritotiSs  — 
Ancbigan  and  Arkansas  —  were  represented.  No  delegates 
were  present  from  Illinois,  South  Carolina,  or  Alabama.  The 
representation  of  the  States  wonld  amuse  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  exact  methods  of  the  present  day.  A  list  of 
those  who  took  part  contains  626  names.  Of  these,  422  cams 
from  the  States  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kew  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
^Ivania.  Maryland  is  mentioned  first  because  it  contributed 
181  members.  The  state  convention,  called  to  select  dele- 
gates, was  apparently  unwilling  to  deny  any  of  its  own  members 
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an  opportunity  to  take  put,  and  sccoidingly  resolved  that  all 
of  them  should  be  delegates.  Yirginia  sent  108,  New  3er- 
.  My  73,  and  Fentuylrania  60,  being  two  conteating  delego- 
tions  of  30  each.  On  the  other  hand,  Tenneasee  sent  no  del- 
egates ;  but  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  vould  vote  for  Tan 
Buren,  cfaancing  to  be  in  Baltimore,  presented  himself,  was 
admitted,  and  cast  the  fifteen  votes  allotted  to  Tennessee. 
His  name  was  Bucker;  and  he  achieved  fame  through  tiie 
verb  "  to  rnckerize,"  which  was  coined  at  the  time,  a  piece  of 
political  slang  long  since  foi^tten.  Both  sets  of  delega- 
tions from  Pennsylvania  were  admitted.  The  vote  of  Uie 
State  was  allowed  when  they  were  on  the  same  side,  as  in  the 
choice  of  candidates,  and  excluded  when  they  were  on  opposite 
sides. 

The  rules  reporl«d  by  the  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  included  one  that  each  State  should  be  allowed  to  cast 
as  many  votes  as  its  number  of  electors;  and  "that  a  majority 
of  two  thirds  shall  be  required  to  elect  the  candidates  for  Pre- 
sident and  Vice-President."  The  two-thirds  rule  was  vigoi^ 
ously  attacked  as  unrepublican.  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Korth. 
Carolina,  who  reported  it,  defended  it.  He  explained  that  it 
was  designed  to  create  "a  more  imposing  effect."  Continuing, 
he  said  that  "it  was  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  had  the 
most  remote  desire  to  frustrate  the  proceedings  oi  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  provided  a  majority  should,  on  ttie  first  or  second 
ballot,  fix  upon  an  individual,  it  was  reasonably  to  be  expected 
that  the  minority  would  be  disposed  to  yield  and  unite  with 
the  minority,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  contem])|ated."  In 
this  view  it  seemed  harmless ;  but  Mr.  Saunders  did  not  fore- 
see that  nine  years  later  he  would  himself  employ  the  device, 
contrived  to  increase  the  "  efi'ect "  <rf  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Yan  Buren,  to  defeat  that  same  gentleman.  After  debate,  the 
twdthirds  rule  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  231  to  210 ;  but  the 
next  morning  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  rule  reported 
by  the  committee  was  adopted.  Nominations  were  then  in 
order.  Mariiin  Van  Buren  received  a  unanimous  vot«  as  a 
candidate  for  President.  Colonel  Bichaid  U.  Johnson,  of 
Kentucky,  had  178  votes  for  Vice-President,  and  William  C. 
Eivea,  of  Virginia,  87.  Before  the  voting  began,  Virginia  gave 
notice  that  she  would  support;  no  candidate  who  did  not  up- 
bold  the  principles  of  the  party ;  and  after  Colonel  John8<»i 
bad  received  the  necessary  two  thirds  and  been  declared  the 
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norninM,  ber  delegateg  further  announced  tb&t  she  ToiUd  not 
accept  him  as  a  candidate. 

The  oppoaitioQ  derided  and  denounced  "  the  Van  Bnren  con- 
vention." The  office-holdeis  who  took  part  in  it  were  counted 
uid  theii  names  were  published.  The  convention  was  declared 
to  be  a  revival  of  the  caucus  in  an  equally  objectionable  form. 
The  truth  waa  that  no  convention  conld  have  brought  the  op- 
posing factions  into  even  a  semblance  of  union,  and  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  unite.  Their  idea  waa  to  take  advantage  at 
all  the  local  elements  of  hostility  to  the  reigning  dynasty,  to 
throw  the  election  into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and  — ' 
to  trust  to  luck  for  the  rest.  A  Pennsylvania  state  conveii' 
tioD  of  Anti-Masons  held  at  Harrishutg,  December  16,  1835, 
nominated  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  for 
Freetdent,  and  FranciB  Granger,  of  New  York,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent. The  legislature  of  Ohio  nominated,  for  President, 
Judge  John  McLean,  of  that  State,  who  was  "  mentioned " 
for  the  presidency,  off  and  on,  from  1832  until  1860.  The 
"Whigs  of  Massachusetts  nominated  Daniel  Webster.  It  was 
a  cunning  scheme.  Tennessee,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  other 
Southern  States,  would  vote  for  White.  South  Carolina  was 
against  Jackson,  and  was  expected  to  throw  its  vote  away  on 
some  one  who  had  no  other  supporters.*  Harrison  or  McLean 
vonld  carry  several  States  in  the  West,  and  perhaps  Pennsyl- 
vania. Webster  would  hold  New  England.  For  Yice.PreBi- 
dent.  Granger  was  accepted  as  the  candidate  in  all  the  States 
where  Harrison  waa  supported,  and  in  Massachusetts;  while 
John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  went  on  the  ticket  with  Judge  White. 
Although  tiie  scheme  was  a  promising  one  and  came  near  snc- 
ecee,  the  mat^n  of  safety  was  on  the  side  of  the  Democratic 
party  once  more,  largely  owing  to  the  strictness  of  party  dis- 
cipline, and  the  determined  use  of  the  national  pateonage  to 
perpetuate  the  Jackson  dynasty  under  a  new  head.  The 
battle  between  the  contesting  forces  was  a  bitter  one.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  woB  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  objected  to 
on  the  part  of  the  Whigs  against  General  Jackson;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Democrats,  honestly  believing  that  the 

lllifl  eipectatian  waa  realized,  tor  on  December  T,  IBM,  the  South  CarolinK 
Hoiue  of  RepresentatiTea  initnicted  the  electon  of  the  State  not  to  vote  tor 
Tan  BnreD.  White,  or  Harrison  ;  and  then  both  branchea  iiutractsd  them  to 
vote  tor  Willie  P.  Hangam,  of  North  Carolina,  for  President,  and  tor  John 
Tyler,  of  Tir^nia,  tor  Tice-Preaident. 
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sdroiniBtiatioii  in  power  had  acted  for  the  heet  interests  of 
the  country,  could  find  no  words  too  severe  to  denounce  those 
who  would  undo  its  work.  They  made  it  a  special  accusation 
against  the  Whigs  that  they  were  for  the  Bank.  While  it 
was  true  of  the  most  of  them,  —  and,  considering  what  the  Baak 
had  done  for  the  currency,  and  the  great  dieasters  which  fol- 
lowed its  oTerthraw,  it  was  greatly  to  their  credit  that  it  'waa 
true,  —  they  had  not  quite  enough  courage  to  avow  their  prin- 
ciples in  the  face  of  the  mauifest  but  strange  hostility  of  the 
people  to  "  Biddle's  Bank." 

As  had  happened  in  1832,  the  early  autumn  elections  did  not 
promiEie  a  sweeping  victory  for  the  Democrats  ;  they  even  gave 
hope  to  the  opposition  that  the  election  would  be  thrown  into 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  Ohio  and  Sew  Jersey,  which 
had  given  their  votes  to  Jackson  four  years  before,  were  car- 
ried by  the  Whigs.  The  Democratic  majority  in  Pennaylvania 
was  uncomfortably  small,  and  in  Maine  there  was  no  choice  of 
a  congressman  at  the  September  election  in  any  one  of  the 
e%ht  districts.  But  the  Democrats  worked  with  extraordinary 
energy  after  these  preliminary  reverses  and  saved  the  day,  al- 
though they  came  out  of  the  contest  with  a  largely  redooed 
majority. 

Twenty-six  States  took  part  in  the  election.  Arkansas  had 
been  admitted  on  the  16th  of  June,  1836.  Michigan,  which 
had  applied  for  admission  as  early  as  1833,  chose  electors,  and 
their  votes  were  counted,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  same  manner 
as  were  those  of  Missouri  in  1821.  The  State  was  formally 
admitted  on  the  26th  of  January,  1837,  so  that  she  was  a 
State  at  the  time  the  electoral  count  took  place.  All  the 
States  except  Soath  Carolina,  whose  electors  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature,  chose  them  by  a  popular  vote  and  by  gen- 
eral ticket.     The  popular  vote  is  given  on  page  185. 

The  usual  resolntion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
report  upon  the  manner  of  conducting  the  count  of  votes  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate  on  the  26th  of  January,  1837.  An 
amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
directed  the  committee  also  "  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  ascertaining  whether  any  votes  were  given  at  the  recent 
election  contrary  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  ;  and,  if  such  votes 
were  given,  what  ought  to  be  done  with  them ;  and  whether 
any,  and  what,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  securing  th« 
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B.™. 

T«Banm. 

Whig. 

WUfCuidlditw. 

Maine 

22,990 

16,239 

NewHamp«lupe 

18,722 

14.039 

20.998 

Haniwm. 

88,542 

41,287 

Webster. 

Rhode  Jdand 

2,710 

19,291 

18,749 

HacTUon. 

New  York 

166,815 

188,643 

NeoJeruj 

25,592 

26,137 

91,476 

87,111 

Huriwn. 

DeUwue 

4,153 

4,733 

Marjland 

22,168 

"Vlreinia 

30,281 

23,468 

White. 

North  CsToliiu 

26,910 

GeoTRia 

22.104 

24,876 

White. 

20.606 

M«™ippi 

9,979 

9.688 

S,658 

2,400 

Kentnoky 

33,435 

36,965 

26,129 

36,168 

White. 

10,995 

7,337 

White. 

96,948 

105,40* 

Harriun. 

41,281 

Harrison. 

18,087 

14,983 

7,332 

4,045 

HairiKO. 

Total 

762,978 

786,250 

*  Bleoton  ihoHn  bj  the  leglalitDn. 

faitfafol  obBervance,  in  future,  of  that  section  of  the  Constita- 
tion."  The  House  having  agreed  to  the  resolution  in  this 
form,  the  committee  reported  to  the  Senate  ob  the  4th  of 
February.  After  remarking  that  the  shortness  of  the  time 
allowed  had  prevented  a  proper  investigation  of  the  mattera 
referred  to  the  committee,  the  report  proceeds  :  — 

The  cotreBpoiidence  which  has  taken  place  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  heads  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  executive  bvanclfof  the  government  accompanies  this  report, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Isaac  Waldroii,  who  was  an  elector  in 
New  Hampshire,  was,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  elector, 
president  of  a  deposit  bank  at  Portsmouth,  and  was  appointed  and 
acting  as  pension  agent,  without  compensation,  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States ;  that  in  two  casee  persons  of  the  same  names 
with  the  individuals  who  were  appointed  and  voted  as  electors  in 
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Qm  SUte  of  North  CaToIina  held  the  offices  of  depnl?  postmastets 
under  the  general  gaveminent  It  also  appears  that  in  New 
Hampshire  there  ia  one  case,  in  Connecticut  there  is  one  case,  in 
North  Carolina  there  is  one  case,  in  which,  from  the  report  of  the 
Postmaster-General,  it  is  probable  th&t,  at  the  time  of  the  s^ppoint- 
ment  of  electors  in  these  States  respectively,  the  electors,  or  per- 
sons of  the  same  name,  were  deputy  postmaatera.  The  committee 
have  not  ascertained  whether  the  electors  are  the  samti  individnals 
who  held,  or  are  presumed  to  have  held,  the  offices  of  deputy' 
postmasters  at  the  time  when  tbo  appointment  of  electors  was 
made ;  and  this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  no  change  in  the  result  of  the  election  of  either  the 
President  or  Vice-President  would  be  affected  by  the  ascert^nment 
of  the  fact  in  either  way,  as  five  or  sii  votes  only  would  in  any 
event  be  abstracted  from  the  whole  number  j  for  the  committee 
cannot  adopt  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  that  a  single  illegal 
vote  would  vitiate  the  whole  electoral  vote  of  the  college  of  electors 
in  which  it  was  given,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  vote  of  the 
whole  college  has  been  given  to  the  same  persons. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  second  section  td  Qie 
second  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  declaies  that  no  senator 
or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
nnder  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector,  ought  to  be 
carried  in  its  whole  spirit  into  rigid  execution  in  order  to  prevent 
officers  of  the  general  government  from  bringing  their  official  power 
to  influence  the  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  This  provision  of  the  Constitution,  it  is  believed, 
excludes  and  disqualifies  deputy  postmasters  from  the  appointment 
of  electors ;  and  the  disqualification  relates  to  the  time  of  the  ap* 
pointment,  and  that  a  resignation  of  the  office  of  depufy  post- 
master after  his  appointment  as  elector  would  not  entitle  him  to 
vote  as  elector-under  the  Constitution. 

Should  a  case  occur  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  ascerttkin 
and  determine  upon  the  qualification  of  electors  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  the  important  question  would 
be  presented.  What  tribunal  would,  under  the  Constitution,  be 
competent  to  decide?  Whether  the  respective  colleges  of  electors 
in  the  different  States  ehould  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of 
their  own  members,  or  Congress  should  exercise  the  power,  is  a 
qoestion  which  the  committee  are  of  opinion  ought  to  be  settled 
by  a  permanent  provision  upon  the  subject. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  only  in  1877  has  a  vote  ever 
been  challenged,  at  the  time  of  the  electoral  count,  on  the 
ground  that  the  person,  giving  it  was  disqualified  under  the 
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terma  of  the  Gonstitation.  In  ncent  yean  parties  han  been 
carefal  not  to  place  upon  their  electoral  tickets  anf  one  who 
was  even  conatrnctively  "  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,"  —  as,  for  example,  a  director  in  a 
national  bank,  or  other  corporation  chartered  by  Congress,  la 
the  case  before  us  the  committee  reported  no  bill  or  resolution 
on  the  subject.  It  merely  reported  the  usual  resolution  for 
counting  the  vote,  together  with  a  second  resolution,  exactly 
like  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  1821  in  regard  to  thq  ^ . 
votes  of  IkCseouri,  to  cover  the  case  of  Michigan.  In  the  Sen-^ 
ate  thia  resolution  provoked  some  discussiou.  Senators  vem 
divided  over  the  question  whether  Michigan  was  or  was  not  a 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  purposes  of  the  election.  The 
resolution  was  finally  adopted  by  a  vote  of  34  to  9.  In  the 
course  of  the  debate  a  senator  asked  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee, 
who  reported  the  resolutions,  what  course  would  have  been 
pursued  if  the  vote  of  Michigan  would  have  varied  the  result  ? 
Mr.  Grundy  replied  that  the  gentleman  could  not  expect  him 
"  to  answer  a  question  which  the  wisest  of  their  predecessors 
had  purposely  left  undetermined.  What  might  be  done  under 
the  circumstances  adverted  to,  should  they  ever  occur,  the 
wisdom  of  the  day  must  decide." 

The  oi&ciai  count  of  the  electoral  vote  may  be  found  on 
page  188. 

The  result  was  announced  in  the  alternative  form  prescribed 
by  the  joint  resolution,  concluding  with  the  declaration  that, 
whether  the  votes  of  Michigan  were  counted  or  not  counted, 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  elected  President,  and  that  no  person 
had  a  majority  of  votes  for  Yice-President ;  that  an  election 
to  that  office  had  not  been  efi'ected ;  that  Biehard  M.  John- 
eon,  of  Kentucky,  and  Francis  Granger,  of  New  York,  were 
the  two  highest  on  the  liste  of  electoral  votes,  and  that  it  de- 
volved on  the  Senate  to  choose  a  Vice-President  from  these 
persons. 

On  returning  to  its  own  eliamber,  the  Senate  adopted  a  re- 
solution prescribing  the  manner  in  which  an  election  should 
be  made.  The  names  of  the  senators  were  called  in  alphabeti:- 
cal  order,  and  they  vot«d  viva.  voce.  On  the  first  trial,  Bich- 
ard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  wae  chosen  by  a  vote  of  33  to  16 
for  Francis  Granger.  This  is  the  only  occasion  in  our  politj' 
cal  history  that  the  choice  of  the  Vice-President  has  devolved 
upon  the  Senate. 
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The  occasion  ol  the  inauguration  of  Mr,  Van  Buren  was  a 
great  trinmpli  for  the  "  old  hero."  It  was  what  Jackson's 
not  too  impartial  and  judicial  biographer,  James  Farton,  terms 
the  election  of  Van  Buren,  —  "  the  conHUmmation  of  his  most 
cherished  hopes."  There  was  no  JefFersonian  simplicity  in 
the  ceremony.  The  general  and  the  President-elect  rode 
tt^ether,  with  a  military  escort,  in  the  "  Constitution  phaeton," 
drawn  by  four  graya.  There  was  a  great  throng  to  witness 
the  taking  of  the  oath  and  to  listen  to  the  inaugural  address. 
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G«iieF&l  Jackson,  infirm  and  ill  and  racked  with  pain,  but 
still  indomitable,  sat  uncavered  during  the  delivery  of  the  ad- 
dress. He  had  had  the  aatisfactioa  to  witneas,  nhat  he  had 
anticipated  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  two  days  before, 
"  the  glorious  scene  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  once  rejected  bj  the 
Senate,  awom  into  office  by  Chief  Justice  Taney,  also  being 
r^ected  by  the  factious  Senate." 
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The  cftDvaae  of  1840,  the  "  log  cabin "  and  "  hard  cider  " 
campaigQ,  stands  unique  in  the  political  history  of  the  country. 
It  was  marked  by  intense  and  extraordinary  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  young  men  for  a  candidate  who  was  close  upon  seventy 
years  of  age.  The  party  which  won  the  victory  was  a  party 
in  name  only,  for  it  hod  no  other  bond  of  union  than  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration  of  the  day.  It  announced  no  posi- 
tive principles,  it  had  no  definite  policy.  Yet  it  triumphed 
over  the  closely  organized  party  which  had  governed  the  coun- 
try since  the  beginning  of  ijie  century,  —  unless  the  four 
years'  term  of  the  second  Adams  is  to  he  excepted,  —  which 
was  strongly  intrenched  in  the  offices,  and  was  using  the  publio 
patronage  without  scruple  to  perpetuate  its  own  power. 

Many  writers  have  put  on  record  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren'e  character,  and  of  his  rank  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  occupied  the  presidential  chair ;  but  neither  his  warm 
partisans  nor  those  who  have  placed  the  lowest  estimate  upon 
him  as  a  statesman  attribute  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Democracy  in  1840  to  causes  personal  to  him.  That  he  draw 
the  iirst  breath  of  his  publio  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  political 
intrigue,  bargain,  treachery,  and  confusion,  which  has  hung 
over  the  State  of  New  York  from  the  days  of  Washington  to 
the  days  of  McKiuley,  explains  much  in  the  story  of  his  career. 
In  his  young  manhood  he  was  a  distinguished  party  manager, 
and  owed  his  advancement  to  the  arts  which  he  then  coltivated. 
His  adroitness  in  luaintaining  a  non-committal  attitude  until  it 
waa  practically  certain  which  side  was  to  win,  and  then  coming 
out  strongly  on  that  side,  was  proverbial.  Age,  responsibility, 
and  experience  made  him  almost  a  statesman.  He  intended 
to  make  his  administration  a  continuation  of  Jackson's.'  In 
1  William  Allen  Batler,  in  hig  brief  bat  beaatifal  tribnta  to  hia  lifelong 
[rlend,  remarlu:  "  Hr.  Van  Buren  '  folloved  in  the  footateps  of  hia  iilDatriaui 
predflceaaot.'  The  piedeceaaor  h&d  been  too  iUunriouB,  and  bia  tootatepa  had 
•0  ahaken  the  whale  aocisJ  ayatem  that  a  great  shock  wu  inevitaijle." 
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adliereDce  to  the  [loliticBl  principles  of  liie  predeceSBOr,  the 
purpose  was  carried  out  But  Van  Baieo  was  a  gentleinati,  in 
tlie  sense  of  poBsessiDg  culture  and  polished  manners,  and  in 
preferring  peace  and  order  to  quarrel  and  turmoil ;  and  in  this 
ha  differed  so  greatly  from  General  Jacksop  that  his  adminia- 
tratioa  could  not  he  the  same.  He  surrouaded  himself  with 
{{entlemen,  hore  himseif  with  dignity,  and  evinced  a  most 
laudable  desire  to  efface  the  memory  of  his  achievements  in  tha 
political  field  as  "  the  Little  Magician,"  and  the  subserviency 
to  Jackson  which  insured  him  the  succession.  It  waa  not 
unlikeneas  to  hia  predecessor  that  caused  his  defeat.  It  hod 
required  all  of  Jackson'a  authority  to  carry  him  through  ib 
1836,  and  his  mai^n  was  smalL  To  make  use  of  an  arith* 
metical  calculation  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  whicli 
is  of  little  significance  (see  p.  17),  a  change  of  2183  votes  in 
Pennsylvania  would  have  lost  him  the  electors  of  that  State 
and  thrown  the  election  into  the  House  of  Kepresentatives. 
More  than  the  small  change  necessary  to  defeat  him  was  forth- 
coming in  1840,  and  the  opposition  had  learned  to  unite  for 
that  one  purpose.  It  was  Van  Buren's  misfortune  that  the 
storm  which  .Tackson  had  called  from  the  sky,  by  bis  reckless 
use  of  high  explosives,  burst  just  as  Jackson  reached  shelter 
and  as  the  "  Ifagician  "  stepped  forth  to  take  the  great  rain- 
maker's place.  The  terrible  panic  of  1837  began  when  the 
sd ministration  was  but  two  months  old,  —  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  financial  disorder  produced  by  Jackson's  war  on  the 
Bank.  The  enforced  liquidation  of  the  greatest  monetary  in- 
atitntion  in  the  country ;  the  transfer  of  the  public  funds  to 
banks  much  weaker  and  far  more  loosely  managed  than  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States;  a  wild  speculation  induced  by  the 
excessive  note-issues  of  state  banks  which  hod  a  fictitious 
capital  only  ;  and  the  inability  of  the  banks  to  respond  when 
called  upon  to  refund  the  sums  intrusted  to  them,  under  the 
law  for  "  depositing  "  the  surplue  revenue  with  the  States,  — 
such  were  the  events  which  brought  about  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  on  the  10th  of  May,  1837. 

It  is  true,  as  the  defenders  of  Mr.  Van  £uren  say,  that  he 
met  the  crisis  with  courage.  No  man  in  his  position  was  ever 
known  to  admit  that  the  catastrophe  wliich  he  had  to  face  — 
and  which  in  this  case  dealt  his  administration  a  deadly 
blow  — ■  was  caused  by  the  meaaures  which  he  had  supported. 
Bather,  it  confirmed  him  ui  his  former  opinions,  and  led  him  to 
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lecommend  more  radical  steps  in  tbe  direction  of  his  preTions 
policy.  That  the  members  of  his  party  did  not  all  agree  with 
him  is  shown  by  the  political  history  of  his  administration. 
Although,  during  his  whole  term,  there  was  a  Democratic 
minority  in  both  Houses  of  Coagreas,  he  suffered  repeated 
defeats  in  carrying  through  his  one  favorite  scheme  and  great 
measure,  the  sBtablishment  of  the  Independent  Treasury,  —  a 
device  contrary  then  and  ever  since  to  all  sound  views  of 
public  and  private  finance.  ^Nevertheless,  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  represent  either  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  abandoned 
by  his  party,  or  that  his  administration  was  an  nnpopular  one 
among  Democrats.  On  the  contrary,  a  large  m^ority  of  them 
believed  in  him,  approved  his  measures,  and  desired  his  re- 
election. They  were  in  favor  of  completing  the  work  which 
Jackson  had  begun,  by  divorcing  the  state  altogether  from 
pnvat«  banking  corporations.  Mr.  Yan  Buren  was  then,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  his  "Political  History"  shows,  an 
enemy  of  hanks  as  wsU  as  of  The  Bank.  It  ia  probable 
that  if  the  issue  in  the  canvass  of  1840  had  been  made  wholly 
upon  the  bank  question,  the  result  would  have  shown  that 
the  people  were  with  Van  Baren.  The  Whigs  were  too 
shrewd  to  avow  friendliness  to  the  Bank,  or  to  any  bank. 
They  took  advantage  of  ths  opposition  to,  and  the  bad  re- 
sults of,  the  Jackson-Van  Buren  fiscal  plans,  without  declar- 
ing themselves  in  favor  of  restoring  what  had  been  destroyed  ; 
and  they  also  profited  by  the  Southern  hostility  to  the  admin- 
istration, without  promising  to  reverse  or  even  to  modify 
the  policy  of  the  general  government  on  tbe  subject  of  State 
Bights.  In  short,  the  Democrats  had  principles  and  a  policyj 
right  or  wrong,  as  people  may  think ;  the  Whigs  were  nuited 
only  in  condemning,  and,  whatever  they  may  have  intended, 
whatever  they  may  have  done  or  attempted  to  do  when  they 
were  in  power,  did  not  venture  to  declare  principles  or  policy 
beforehand. 

The  state  elections  in  1837  and  1S38  resulted  unfavorably 
to  ths  Democrats.  The  most  of  the  elections  of  members  of 
the  twenty-sixth  Congress  took  place  in  1838 ;  and  they  wer« 
so  decidedly  adverse  to  the  Democrats  that  extraordinary  ex- 
ertions were  required  in  the  spring  elections  of  1839  to  rescue 
their  majority  from  extinction.  So  close  was  the  contest  that, 
when  the  House  assembled  in  December,  1839,  there  were  119 
Dembcrats,  118  opposition,  and  5  members  from  New  Jersey 
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whose  seats  were  contested.  The  certificates  vera  held  hj 
Whiga,  who  were  oot  allowed  to  participate  in  the  organizstion. 
On  that  occasion  Mr.  Adams,  the  ex-Fresident,  who  had  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Representatives,  prevented  anarchy 
"by  calling  the  members  to  order  and  persuading  them  to  choose 
a  temporary  chairman,  —  a  position  which  was  assigned  to  Mr. 
Adams  himself. 

Long  before  this  time,  the  plana  of  the  Whigs  had  been 
forming ;  and,  two  days  after  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the 
^National  Whig  Convention  met  at  Harrisburg,  —  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  lS3d.  The  leaders  wera  resolved  on  union,  and  the 
only  question  waa  as  to  the  candidate  who  would  command 
the  largest  support.  Itb.  Clay  had  the  advantage  of  a  long 
public  service,  and  of  having  been  a  leader  in  national  afhirs 
for  almost  thirty  years  ;  but  he  also  labored  under  the  double 
disadvantage  of  being  a  Freemason,  and  as  such  not  acceptable 
to  the  faction  which  still  mustered  many  followers  in  the 
Eastern  States,  and  of  having  been  a  conspicuous  advocate 
of  the  "American  system,"  or  protective  tariff,  which  was 
highly  unpopular  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  General 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  not  a  greet  leader ;  but  he  had 
been  more  or  lees  in  the  public  service,  military  and  civil,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
country.  Moreover,  he  had  made  a  gallant  run  for  the  presi- 
dency in  the  Northern  States  in  1836,  and  was  open  to  neither 
of  the  objections  urged  against  Mr.  Clay.  It  was  evident  that 
one  of  these  two  would  be  selected  to  lead  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion. Each  hod  his  strong  partisans.  Not  only  they,  but 
the  candidates  as  well,  were  anxious  chiefly  that  the  Whig 
party  should  carry  the  election.  Mr.  Clay's  earnest  and 
lau<Uble  ambition  to  be  President  was  not  so  great  that  he 
would  put  it  before  the  cause.  Moreover,  be  was  aware  of 
the  objections  to  his  candidacy  which  some  Whigs  entertained. 
When  the  autumn  elections  of  1839  indicated  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  the  Democrats,  and  the  necessity  of  a  complete  union 
of  the  opposition,  he  wrote,  in  a  letter  which  was  read  at  the 
Harrisburg  Convention,  that,  "  if  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention shall  lead  them  to  the  choice  of  another  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  opposition,  far  from  feeling  any  discontent,  the 
nomination  will  have  my  beat  wishes  and  receive  my  cordial 
support."  He  further  begged  his  friends  to  "discard  all 
attachment  or  partiality  to  me,  and  he  guided  solely  hy  the 
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motive  of  tescuing  out  coautty  from  the  dangers  whicli  sow 
eucompasB  it."  Already,  during  the  preceding  summer,  he 
had  said  in  an  addiees  at  Buffalo :  "  If  my  name  creates  any 
obstacle  to  union  and  liarmony,  away  with  it,  and  concentrate 
upon  some  individual  more  acceptable  to  all  branches  of  the 
opposition."  The  action  of  the  great  "  union  and  harmony  " 
convention  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th  of 
September,  probably  did  much  to  concentrate  the  Whig  forces 
on  Harrison ;  for,  while  that  convention  extolled  Clay  in  ex- 
travagant phrases,  it  expressed  the  opinion  that  General  Hant- 
Bon  was  the  only  mao  who  could  unite  the  anti-Van  Buien  party. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-four  delegates  attended  the  "Whig 
convention,  from  twenty-two  States,  South  Caroliaa,  Greorgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas  were  not  represented.  The  Whig 
committee  of  Arkansas  sent  a  letter  authorizing  Judge  Porter, 
of  Louisiana,  to  cast  the  vote  of  Arkansas ;  but  the  remembrance 
of  the  Whig  derision  of  "  ruckerizing,"  at  the  Democratic  con- 
vention of  1835,  forbade  that  the  credentials  should  be  accepted. 
Isaac  G.  Bates,  of  Massachuaetts,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  Governor  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent, of  the  convention.  After  a  long  debate,  a  plan  of  nomi- 
nation was  agreed  upon.  As  this  scheme  was  peculiar,  and  is 
now  quite  obsolete,  the  order  of  the  convention  is  given  en- 
tire;— 

That  the  delegates  from  each  State  be  requested  to  assemble  as  a 
delegation,  and  appoint  a  committee,  not  exceeding  three  in  num- 
ber, to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of  such  delegation,  and 
communicate  the  same  to  the  assembled  committees  of  all  the 
delegations,  to  be  by  them  respectively  reported  to  their  principals. 
And  that  thereupon  the  delegates  from  each  State  be  requested  to 
assemble  as  a  del^ation,  and  ballot  for  candidates  for  the  offices 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  and,  haviug  done  so,  to  commit 
the  ballot  designating  the  votes  of  each  candidate,  and  by  whom 
given,  to  its  committee.  And  thereupon  all  the  committees  shall 
assemble  and  compare  the  several  ballots,  and  report  the  result  of 
the  same  to  their  several  delegations,  together  with  such  facts  aa 
may  bear  upon  the  nomination.  And  said  delegations  shall  forth- 
with reassemble  and  ballot  again  for  candidates  for  the  above 
offices,  and  again  commit  the  result  to  the  above  committees ;  and 
if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  ballots  are  for  any  one 
man  for  candidate  for  President,  said  committee  shall  report  the 
leenlt  to  the  convention  for  its  consideration.  If  there  shall  be 
no  such  majority,  then  the  delegations  shall  repeat  the  ballotii^ 
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until  Bach  a  majority  shall  be  obtained,  and  then  report  the  Bame 
to  the  convention  for  its  consideration.  That  the  vota  of  a  major- 
ity of  each  delegation  shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of  that  State. 
And  each  State  represented  here  shall  vote  iti  foil  electoral  vote 
by  such  delegation  in  the  committee- 
It  will  be  obeerved  that  thia  rule  bean  a  reBemblance  to, 
although  it  is  not  precisely  like,  the  "  nnit  rule,"  vhich  has 
caused  so  much  trouble  in  Hepuhlicon  and  Democratic  con- 
ventions since  that  time.  The  action  of  the  committees  and  of 
the  delegations  was  not  to  be  binding  upon  the  convention 
until  accepted  by  it.  The  scheme  was  adopted  as  a  method  of 
learning  what  candidate  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the 
States.  An  effort  was  mads  the  next  day,  by  Mr.  Cassius  M. 
Clay  of  Kentucky,  to  secure  a  reversal  of  the  decision ;  but 
the  conveution  by  a  strong  vote  adhered  to  its  former  resolu- 
tion. The  action  of  the  committees  and  delegations  is  not  a 
part  of  the  official  record ;  but  it  is  knowD  that  on  the  first 
informal  ballot,  in  which  the  wish  of  each  delegate  was  ex- 
pressed, without  unifying  ths  votes  of  the  States,  Mr.  Clay 
hod  a  small  plurality.  On  the  first  ballot  by  States,  Mr. 
Clay  had  108,  General  Harrison  94,  and  General  Winfield 
Scott  57.  After  repeated  ballotings,  late  on  Friday  evening, 
the  third  day  of  the  convention,  a  report  was  made  by  the 
committees  that  they  had  agreed  upon  a  candidate.  General 
Harrison  had  148,  Mr.  Clay  90,  and  General  Scott  16.  On 
the  next  day  a  resolution  was  introduced  declaring  General 
Harrison  the  nominee  of  the  convention,  and  it  was  supported 
in  enthusiastic  speeches  by  many  of  the  friends  of  Clay. 
While  the  jubilee  was  still  going  on,  the  committees,  which 
had  been  considering  the  question  of  Vice-President,,  made 
a  report  that  John  Tyler  had  received  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  convention.^     His  name  was  tberenpon  joined  to  that 

1  Henrr  A.  Wiec,  in  hi>  "  Sftgii  Decides  of  the  Union,"  uMrts  that  th« 
nomination  of  Mr.  Trier  wu  preamn^d,  —  th>C  it  had  been  agreed  upon  a 
year  before.  Ur.  T^er  had  rengced  as  senator  from  Virginia  rmtherlhan 
obey  the  instructioBS  of  the  legit<lature,  and  William  C.  Kives  was  elected  to 
eucoeed  him.  The  eenalorial  term  wae  to  end  in  1839,  and  Mr.  Bives  and  Mr. 
Tyler  were  candidates.  Mr.  Tyler  discovered  that  the  Whigs  la  CongrsPi 
were  favoring  the  eleclinn  of  Mr.  Eitm,  in  the  hope  that  in  consideration  o( 
their  support  he  would  act  with  them.  According  lo  Governor  Wi>e  aeonter- 
eace  took  place  ;  and  Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  from  the  contest  and  allowed  Mr. 
Hives  to  be  chosen,  under  an  agreement  —  Mr.  Clay  ia  named  an  the  other 
contracting  party  —  that  Mr.  Tyler  shonld  be  the  candidate  Tur  Tice-I'resi- 
dent  in  1S40.    Mr.  Rivea  was  elected,  and  acted  with  the  Whiga. 
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of  General  Haiiiaou  in  the  pending  resolution,  and  the  rote  was 
carried  in  a  wliirlwiad  of  enthusiasm.  The  convention  then 
ac^oumed,  without  having  given  expression  in  any  form  to 
the  principles  of  the  party  which  it  represented.  Even  in  the 
many  speeches  made  during  the  four  days'  session,  there  was 
hardly  a  positive  assertion  of  a  principle  made  hy  any  delegate. 
It  was  all  hatred  and  opposition  to  Van  Bnren  and  the  "  Loco- 
Focoa." 

The  nomination  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
opposition.  Meeting  after  meeting  was  held  in  many  States, 
and  the  candidacy  of  the  "Old  Hero  of  Tippecanoe"  waa 
noisily  ratified.  The  Whigs  prepared  to  shout  and  sing  theii 
candidate  into  office.  In  Fehruary,  1840,  the  Whig  GonTen- 
tion  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great 
"  demonstration,"  a  procession  with  banners,  representations 
of  log-cabins,  coon-skins,  pictures  of  the  "  old  hero  "  drinking 
a  mug  of  bard  cider,  and  other  equally  logical  appeals  to  the 
political  sound  sense  of  the  voters  of  Ohio.  A  still  more  im- 
posing  affair  was  the  great  proceesion  in  Baltimore,  on  the  4th 
of  May,  in  connection  with  the  national  convention  of  young 
men,  which  was  nicely  timed  to  occur  simultaneously  with  the 
Democratic  Convention  in  the  same  city.  An  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  political  eloquence  of  the  time  is  afforded  by  the 
ostentatious  failure  of  the  "  Baltimore  Patriot "  to  express  the 
emotions  which  this  great  procession  excited ;  but  the  editor 
certainly  tried  to  do  his  subject  justice :  — 

Monday  was  a  proud  day  for  Baltimore,  for  Maryland,  for  the 
Union.  It  was  a  day  on  which  the  Young  Whigs  of  all  the  States 
were  to  meet  in  grand  convention.  Never  before  was  seen  such  on 
assemblage  of  the  people,  in  whose  persons  ore  concentrated  the 
sovereignty  of  the  government.  In  tlie  language  of  the  president 
of  the  day,  "  Every  mountain  tent  itt  rill,  —  evert  valley  its 
BTRKAii,  and,  lo  I  THE  AVALASCHE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  18 
HEREl" 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  the  shghteat  idea  of  the  sublime  speo- 
tacle  presented  by  the  procession  as  it  moved  through  the  city. 
All  that  pen  could  write,  all  that  the  mouth  of  man  could  speak, 
all  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sub- 
limity, would  fall  short,  far  short,  of  the  reality.  The  excitement, 
the  joy,  the  enthusiasm  which  everywhere  prevailed,  lighting  np 
the  countenance  of  every  man  in  'Uie  procession ;  the  shouts,  the 
applause,  the  cheers,  of  those  who  filled  the  sidewalks  and  crowded 
the  windows;  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  by  the  ladies;  the 
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re^DsiTe  cries  of  the  people ;  the  &nndiig  banners ;  the  martial 
mmic;  the  loud  rou-,  at  iuterrals,  of  the  deep-moathed  cannoQ, — 
all  these  and  more,  much  more,  oiiut  be  described,  seen  in  the 
mind's  eye,  vitn-at«  through  the  frame,  fill  the  heart,  before  the 
reader  can  approach  to  any  conception  of  the  reality ;  and  when 
all  these  are  done,  if  they  were  poHsible,  he  hae  still  but  a  faint  and 
mei^re  impression  of  the  scene  that  was  presented.  In  na  country, 
in  no  time,  never  before  in  the  history  of  man,  wae  there  a  spec* 
tscle  so  full  of  "  natural  glory."  The  aged  veteran,  whose  declining 
years  forbade  his  joining  the  proceaaton,  looked  on  i  his  feeble  voice 
went  to  swell  the  general  shout  that  penetrated  even  to  the  blue 
vault  of  heaven ;  his  hand  waved  above  his  head,  whilst  down  his 
furrowed  cheek  ran  tears,  the  overflowing  of  a  heart  full  even  to 
bursting  with  joy  and  happino»B  and  gladness,  of  all  that  goes 
to  make  up  life's  best  pleasures,  and  these  crowded,  as  it  were, 
into  one  moment.  The  father  who  brought  his  children  to  see 
the  patriots  of  the  land ;  the  mother  to  look  upon  her  son,  one  of 
the  patriot  crew ;  the  sister  to  behold  the  brother  give  vent  to  his 
youthful  and  extravagant  joy, —  were  all  there,  and  all  went  to  make 
up  the  spectacle.  Standing  on  an  eminence  commanding  a  view  of 
the  line  of  the  procession  in  the  whole  extent  of  Baltimore  Street, 
you  beheld  a  moving  mass  of  human  beings.  A  thousand  banners 
burnished  by  the  sun,  floating  in  the  breeze,  ten  thousand  hand- 
kerchiefs waved  by  the  fair  daughtereof  the  city,  gave  seeming  life 
and  motion  to  the  very  air.  A  hundred  thousand  faces  were  before 
you, — age,  manhood,  youth,  and  beauty  filled  every  place  where 
a  foothold  could  be  got,  or  any  portion  of  the  procession  be  seen; 
and  you  gazed  on  the  pageant  with  renewed  and  increasing  delight) 
and  words  failed  to  express  what  your  heart  felt  or  your  eyes  bo- 
held.  Nothingwas  wanting,  nothing  left  to  be  desired, — the  cup  of 
human  joy  was  full.  The  free  men  of  the  land  were  there,  —  the 
fiery  son  of  the  South,  the  substantial  citizen  of  the  East,  the  hardy 
pioneer  of  the  West,  were  all  there,  tt  was  the  epitome  of  a  great 
nation,  in  itself  realizing,  filling  up  the  im^tnings,  and  may  have 
been  the  very  picture  which  the  poet  drew  when  he  described  our 
30untry,  our  institutions,  and  our  people  as  a  "land  beyond  the 
oceans  of  the  West,"  where  "  freedom  and  truth  are  worshipped  " 
by  a  "  people  mighty  in  their  youth ." 

Tbst  land  i«  like  an  eaf^Ie,  whose  ronng  gaze 

Feeds  on  the  noontide  beim;  whose  golden  idume 

Hoata  moveless  on  Ibe  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 

Of  sunshine  gleams  when  earth  is  wrapped  in  gloom. 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 

Of  murdered  Europe,  may  thy  fame  be  made. 
Great  people!  it>  the  Mtnd  shalt  thou  becomel 

Thy  growth  is  swift  as  mom,  when  night  must  fade; 

The  nrnkitudinous  eanb  shall  sleep  beuesth  thy  shade. 
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Thus  mach  we  may  say  in  ftferenoe  to  what  wordB  can  deacriba 
the  proceBsion  to  be,  not  what  it  was  ;  for  the  reolitj  we  unaai,  give 
the  diy  details  of  the  programme  by  which  it  was  arranged.  We 
exa  give  nothing  of  the  living  spectacle,  we  oon  give  nothing  ot 
the  joy  and  gladness  which  — 

Spnad  through  tha  multitudinoui  gtreeli  tut  fljing 
UpoD  the  wiugi  of  hope  — 

from  hoase  to  hanw  tVplTing 
With  loud  Bcclaim;  the  living  ehook  heaven's  eope. 
And  filled  the  e^rth  with  echoes  1 
We  can  give  nothing  of  these,  and  here  all  ful ;  but  we  most 
essay  to  present  the  scene,  as  far  as  feeble  words  can  do  it 

The  procession  does  really  seem  to  have  been  a  grand  affoir, 
and  there  were  namerous  emblems  of  the  Whige,  —  log-cabins, 
barrels  of  hard  cider,  brooms  to  sweep  the  Atigean  stables,  and 
others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  The  poet  waa 
with  the  Whigs  that  year.  Among  the  mottoes  on  the  ban- 
ners was  this :  — 

Farewell,  dear  Van, 
Tod 're  Dot  OUT  mui; 
To  guide  the  ship, 
We  'II  try  old  Tip, 
The  Democrats,  meanwhile,  were  in  a  situation  which  em- 
barrassed them,  but  gave  tbem  no  fear  that  they  were  about  to 
suffer  defeat.  They  bad  had  the  people  with  them  at  every 
election  in  forty  years,  excepting  only  in  1824;  and  they 
maintained  that  even  then  the  popular  judgment  was  for  Jack- 
eon.  They  despised  the  opposition,  and  regarded  the  method 
of  the  canvass  the  Harrison  party  was  carrying  on  as  almost 
unworthy  of  the  notice  of  serious-minded  men.  They  had 
troubles  of  their  own  ;  but  Providence  had  always  come  to 
their  aid  at  the  critical  moment,  and  it  would  do  so  again. 
So  far  as  Van  Buren  was  concerned,  there  was  this  time  abso- 
lutely no  opposition  to  him  within  the  party.  Tennessee, 
before  unfriendly,  would  now  give  him  its  support  j  and  even 
South  Carolina,  which  had  sulked  for  eight  years,  was  ready 
to  vote  for  him.  But  there  was  a  hitter  opposition  to  the 
Vice-President,  Colonel  Johnson.  Party  discipline  was  not 
then  what  it  is  now.  So  hostile  were  many  of  the  party  to 
Johnson  that  it  was  certain  that  he,  at  least,  would  fail  to  be 
chosen  by  a  majority  of  electors,  whatever  might  be  Van 
Bnreu's  fate.  The  situation  wrs  such  that  it  seemed  wise  to 
man;  of  the  leaders  not  to  hold  a  cmivention  at  all,  since  to  do 
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so  ■would  merely  advertise  the  party  diviaioo.  The  Demo- 
crats were  all  in  favor  of  Yan  Buren ;  the  people  had  nomi- 
nated him  spontaneously.  The  Senate,  which  had  once  elected 
Colonel  Johnson,  could  be  trusted  to  choose  that  Democratic 
candidate  who  received  the  most  electoral  votes.  It  was  as- 
sert that  there  were  ten  States  which  had  declined  or  would 
decliue  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention.  By  some  of  them 
Mr.  Yan  Buren  had  been  named  for  reflection  in  conjunction 
with  William  B.  King,  of  Alabama,  or  James  K.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee,  or  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  of  Yirginia,  oc  Colonel 
Johnson '  h  i  mself . 

There  was  then  no  snch  body  as  a  national  committee  of  the 
party,  and  in  fact  no  constituted  authority  to  decide  whether  a 
convention  should  be  held  or  not.  The  conventions  of  1631 
and  1835  had  both  been  called  by  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  !New  Hampshire  legislature  ;  and  once  again  they  issued  a 
call  for  a  convention  to  meet  at  Baltimore  on  the  4th  of  May, 
1840.  Delegates  were  present  from  twenty-one  States.  Con- 
necticut, Delaware,  Vii^nia,  South  Carolina,  and  Illinois  were 
unrepresented.  The  memherahip  corresponded  to  the  number 
of  votes  allowed  more  closely  than  had  ever  before  been  the 
case.  N'ew  Jersey  alone  was  over-represented  by  fifty-nine 
delegates.  There  was  but  one  member  to  cast  the  vote  of 
Massachusetts,  and  several  of  the  Western  States  were  thinly 
represented.  Grovemor  Isaac  Hill,  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
the  temporary  chairman,  and  Governor  William  Carroll,  of 
Tennessee,  the  permanent  president.  Pending  the  preparation 
of  business,  there  was  an  abundance  of  speech-making.  All 
who  addressed  the  convention  were  sure  that  a  great  victory 
for  the  Democratic  party  was  impending,  and  each  tried  to 
outdo  the  rest  in  jeering  at  the  Whigs.  The  great  procession 
of  the  day  before  was  referred  to  as  an  "  animal  show  ; "  the 
Whigs  were  laughed  at  for  shutting  up  their  candidate  and  not 
allowing  him  the  use  of  pen  and  ink  ;  and  one  speaker  said 
that  he  had  tried  to  get  an  introduction  to  some  of  the  log- 
cabin  men  in  the  procession  "  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  tbeir 
soft,  delicate  hands,"  hut  "  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  was 
pretty  careful  to  put  his  hand  on  his  purse,"' 

On  the  second  day  of  the  convention  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions reported  the  following  platform  of  principles ;  — 

I.  Refolved,  That  the  federal  government  is  one  of  limited 
powers  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution,  and.  the  grants  of 
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power  shown  tberein  ought  to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the 
departments  and  agents  of  the  government,  and  that  it  is  inexpe~ 
dient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional  powers. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upoa  the 
general  government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvement. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  authosit; 
upon  the  federal  government,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  several  States,  contracted  for  local  internal  improve- 
ments, or  other  Stat«  purposes ;  nor  would  such  assumption  be  juat 
or  expedient. 

4.  Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  federal 
government  to  foster  ooe  branch  of  industry  to  the  detrimeot  of 
another,  or  to  cherish  the  interest  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of 
another  portion  of  our  common  country ;  that  every  citizen  and 
every,  section  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon 
an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  complete  and  ample 
protection  of  person  and  property  from  domestic  violence  or  for- 
eign i^gression. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  dul^  of  every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  and  practise  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting 
our  public  affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised 
than  is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  govern- 

6.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  United 
States  Bank;  that  we  believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly 
hostility  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  dangerous  to  our 
republican  institutions  and  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  calcu- 
lated to  place  the  business  of  the  country  within  the  control  of  a 
concentrated  money  power,  and  above  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the 
people. 

7.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  ConstitU' 
Hon,  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
several  States,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges 
of  everything  appertMning  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  ;  that   all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others, 

.  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery, 
or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all 
such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the 
Union,  and  ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  to  our 
political  institutions. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  govern 
ment  from  banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of 
the  funds  of  the  government  and  the  rights  of  tba  people. 
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9.  Retalved,  Tlmt  th«  liberal  principles  embodied  by  JeffenoD 
in  the  Declaration  of  Indepeiideuce,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Coosti- 
tutioc,  which  make  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asjlum  of  the 
oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in 
the  Democratic  faith ;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  the  present 
privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and  the  owners  of  soil  among  us 
obght  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws  from  our  statute-book. 

The  vote  was  put  on  each  of  these  BeGolutiona  separately, 
and  every  one  of  them  was  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Au- 
otber  committee  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  to  tbe  people 
next  presented  its  report,  —  an  address  which  nearly  fills  a 
page  of  tbe  Washington  "  Globe,"  in  line  type,  —  and  the  pages 
of  the  newspapers  of  that  day  were  of  generoTis  size.  The 
address  was  list«ned  to  impatiently,  for  the  convenjion  was 
ansious  to  get  at  the  question  of  nominations.  Senator  Cle- 
ment C.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  chairman  of  a  committee  to  which 
this  subject  had  been  referred  on  the  previous  day,  reported 
two  resolutions,  to  each  of  which  a  preamble  was  afiixed.  The 
first,  having  set  forth  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  received  many 
nominations  for  the  position  which  be  already  filled  to  th« 
satisfaction  of  the  party  and  the  country,  and  thnt  he  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  the  Democrats,  formally  presented  him 
for  reelection.  The  pteamble  of  the  second  resolution  recited 
that  several  gentlemen  had  been  put  in  nomination  for  the  vice- 
presidency  ;  that  the  States  presenting  some  of  these  gentle- 
men bad  no  repreeentatives  in  tbe  convention ;  and  that  all 
the  candidates,  by  their  discharge  of  public  trusts,  hsd  shown 
themselves  worthy  to  be  elected  to  the  office.  The  resolution 
itself  was  as  follows  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  convention  deem  it  expedient  at  the  present 
time  not  to  choose  between  tte  individuals  in  nomination,  but  to 
leave  the  decision  to  their  Bepublican  fellow-citizens  in  the  several 
States,  trusting  that,  before  the  election  shall  take  place,  their 
opinions  shall  become  so  concentrated  as  to  secure  the  choice  of  a 
Vice-President  by  the  electoral  colleges. 

The  first  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously  without  de- 
bate. The  second  was  opposed  and  was  warmly  discussed. 
The  friends  of  Colonel  Johnson  were  not  satisfied  that  he 
should  not  be  commended  to  the  electors,  if  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  his  favor  could  be  had.  But  it  presently  appeared  that  the 
opposition  to  him  was  so  determined  that  it  would  not   be 
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yielded  even  after  encb  a  nomination;  wheienpon  oppoeition 
ceased  and  the  resolution  was  nnanimouslj  adopted.  The 
Whigs  jeered  at  the  Democrats  as  not  being  safBciently  united 
to  name  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  They  horled  hack 
the  rather  neat  reply  that  if  they  were  not  agreed  upon  men, 
they  were  united  upon  principles.  That  was  more  than  the 
Whigs  could  say  for  themselTe^ 

There  vas  another  convention,  small  in  unmbers  and  local 
in  character,  which  mode  a  third  nomination  for  the  office  o£ 
President.  Although  the  party  cast  but  few  votes  in  1840, 
it  is  mentioned  here  as  the  beginniog  of  great  things.  The 
Abolition  party  held  a  convention  at  Warsaw,  Genesee  County, 
Xew  York,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1839,  and  nominated 
James  G.  Biraey  of  Kew  York  for  President,  and  Thomas  Earl 
of  Pennsylvania  for  Vice-President.  The  question  of  slavery 
had  been  much  discussed  in  Congress  and  by  the  press  for 
many  years,  but  the  issue  was  not  yet  a  really  important  one 
in  presidential  elections.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  platform 
oi  the  Democrats,  that  party  was  ready  to  take  its  stand  against 
any  federal  interference  with  slavery ;  hut  the  Whigs  were 
not,  BO  long  as  they  constituted  a  party,  willing  to  make  an 
issue  with  the  Democrats  on  that  subject. 

What  the  canvass  had  been  from  the  beginning  it  continned 
to  be  to  the  end.  On  the  part  "of  the  Whigs  it  was  a  season 
of  great  and  enthusiastic  meetings  and  stump-speeches.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  himself  appeared  on  the  stump,  and  spoke  at 
length  in  September  and  October,  1840,  at  tJrbona,  Dayton, 
Chillicotbe,  Columbus,  and  other  places.  In  an  address  at 
Carthage,  on  August  20,  he  explicitly  asserted  the  right  of 
the  people  to  discuss  any  subject,  and  to  petition  Congress  for 
the  redress  of  any  grievance,  including  that  of  slavery;  and 
for  this  he  was  roundly  denounced  as  an  Abolitionist.  The 
Democrats  were  unable  to  understand,  and  still  more  unable 
to  look  with  patience  upon,  the  shouting  campaign  of  the  Har- 
rison men.  They  affected  to  treat  the  party  and  its  candidate 
with  contempt,  but  they  were  really  angry  and  alarmed.  As 
■  State  after  State  upon  whose  electoral  vote  they  had  counted 
gave  the  Whigs  a  majority,  they  became  more  desperate.  They 
could  not  and  would  not  believe  that  they  were  to  he  beaten, 
and  predicted  that  "  the  hubble  would  buret "  before  November, 
That  was  a  time  when  political  slang  was  more  current  thac 
it  wa»  ever  before  or  has  been  since.     The  phrases,  "  Crow, 
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Chapman,  crow,"  "The  ball  is  rolling  on,"  "  Clear  the  kitchen," 
irith  numerous  Tartatious,  and  aimilar  expreuione,  are  atill  r«- 
membered  by  the  men,  now  old,  who  took  part  in  that  famous 
canTaae.  The  Whig  song  to  the  tone  of  "  The  Little  Fig's 
Tail"  has  become  hiatorical,  with  its  cborua:  — 

idTj-lerhw} 
tma. 

And  with  them  ire  '11  but  little  Tin." 

The  ahouts  of  the  Whigs  over  their  succeaa  in  Vermont, 
Kentucky,  Maine,  Ohio,  and  other  States  hod  hardly  ceased 
ringing  when  the  presidential  election  b^on.  The  d)oice  of 
all  the  electors  was  still  made  on  any  day  within  thirty-fonr 
days  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  electors  that  might  ibe  fixed 
upon  by  the  state  legisiatore.     The  election  began  in  Penn- 
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eylvania  and  Ohio  on  the  30th  of  October,  and  ended  in  North 
Cftrolina  on  the  12th  of  November,  so  far  as  popolai  elections 
were  concerned.  South  Carolina,  whose  legislature  made  tbe 
choice  of  the  electors  for  that  State,  appointed  them  a  fort- 
night later.  But  it  was  evident  as  soon  as  the  returns  of  Penn- 
sylvania were  in,  ehowiug  a  large  gain  for  the  Whiga,  even 
since  the  state  election,  four  weeks  before,  that  Harrison  iras 
to  be  President.     The  popular  vote  is  given  on  page  203. 

The  electoral  count  was  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
there  was  no  incident  to  mai^  the  proceedings.  The  resnlt  was 
declared  as  follows :  — 
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The  inauguration  on  the  Fourth  of  March,  1841,  was  a  great 
occasion  for  the  Whiga.  They  flocked  to  Washington  in  large 
Dumbera,  many  of  them,  alas !  attracted  thither  hy  the  hope 
of  offices  to  be  diBtributed  by  the  new  President  to  hb  party 
friends.  There  was  an  imposing  procession  of  volunteer  mili- 
tia to  escort  General  Harrison  to  the  Capitol,  The  President- 
elect had  himself  arrived  at  the  aeat  of  government  on  the  last 
(lay  of  February,  apparently  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 
He  rode  upon  a  white  charger,  fianked  on  either  side  hy  a  body- 
guard of  personal  friends.  The  ceremony,  which  was  witnessed 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  was  preceded  by  the  iuauguration 
of  Mr.  Tyler  as  Vice-President,  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  After 
the  long  line  of  official  and  non-official  witnesses  had  coma 
from  the  building  to  the  eastern  portico,  General  Harrison 
rose  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  save  the  last  para- 
graph. Then  the  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  aud  the  President  pronounced  the  closing  sen- 
tences of  his  address.  While  the  cheers  of  the  victorious 
Whigs  were  still  rising,  he  retired,  entered  his  private  car- 
riage, and  drove  to  the  White  House, 
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Ko  election  ever  caused  more  dieappointmeut,  both  to  vic- 
tora  and  to  vanquiabed,  than  that  of  1840.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  deacribe  the  feelinga  of  the  Democrats,  They  were 
puzzled,  they  were  grieved,  they  were  angry.  They  honestly 
did  not  believe  the  Whigs  capable  of  governing  the  oountry. 
It  was  almoat  too  great  a  strain  upon  their  trust  iik  the  fitness  of 
the  people  for  self-government  that  confidence  had  been  with- 
drawn  from  them.  As  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  in, 
which  they  were  defeated,  with  its  claptrap  of  processions, 
songs,  emblems,  and  slang,  words  failed  to  express  their  dis- 
gust. They  declared  that  the  victory  had  been  won  by  fraud, 
by  the  momentary  madness  of  the  people,  by  the-  power  of 
money,  —  the  first  but  not  the  last  complaint  of  the  sort,  — 
by  anything  and  everything  except  the  excellent  inSuencea 
that  had  always  carried  elections  for  the  Democrats.  However 
much  they  might  differ  among  themselves,  and  even  with 
themselves,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  defeat,  upon  one  thing  they 
were  resolved,  —  that  they  would  bring  Van  Bureo  forward 
again  and  elect  bim.  The  canvass  of  1844  began,  therefore, 
before  Harrison  was  inaugurated.  A  St.  Louis  paper,  almost 
as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  placed  Yan 
Boren's  name  at  the  head  of  its  columns  as  candidate  for  1844, 
and  "  nailed  its  colors  to  the  mast."  Senator  Benton  there- 
npon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  cotijmending  his  course,  say* 
ing  that  twice  before  the  Democratic  party  had  won  a  victory, 
aft^  its  only  two  national  defeats,  by  adopting  at  once  the 
candidate  in  whose  person  it  had  suffered  a  reverse.  This 
was  the  general  sentiment  of  the  party.  In  the  three  years 
ensuing,  as  the  Washington  "  Globe  "  asserted  just  before  the 
convention  of  1844,  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-six  States,  in 
their  state  Democratic  conventions,  pronounced  in  favor  of 
Van  Buren,  and  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  conventions 
instructed  their  delegates  to  Baltimore  to  support  him. 
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The  diatppoiatment  of  the  Whigs  wu  of  a  difTerait  chuao- 
ter.  It  lay  in  the  "  Tyler  too  "  port  of  theii  election  pro- 
gramme. One  month  after  Genenl  Harrisoa  took  the  oath  of 
office  he  died,  and  John  Tyler  became  Freeident.  C<»igreas 
was  BummoDed  in  exttaordinaij  aeasian  on  the  31et  of  T&sy, 
1841.  Among  the  fitat  aubjecta  to  which  the  attention  of 
Congreee  was  called  by  the  President  was  the  question  what 
should  be  substituted  for  the  aub-tteaeury  ayatem,  —  a  finan- 
cial device  whicb  bad  certainly  been  condemned  by  tbe  popular 
voice  in  the  recent  electiona.  The  Whiga  took  this  to  mean 
also  the  creation  of  a  bonk.  Mr.  Tyler  held  a  diderent  view. 
His  course  in  Congress  had  never  been  favorable  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  The  Whig  leaden  supposed  that  Mr. 
Tyler  had  given  them  an  assurance  that  be  was  in  favor  of  • 
bank  erected  on  a,  proper  basis.  Mr.  Tyler  did  not  admit  that 
he  had  done  so.  The  truth  of  the  matter  will  never  be  known. 
When  a  bill  creating  a  bank,  which  the  Whigs  supposed  to 
have  been  drawn  in  aoo(»dance  with  his  views,  was  presented 
to  him  for  approval  ha  vetoed  it,  and  the  Whig  majority  was 
not  atrong  enough  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  A  second  bill  was 
prepared,  after  a  conference  with  tbe  President,  submitted  to 
him  after  it  was  drafted  and  approved,  and  then  passed  withr 
out  the  alteration  of  a  word.  The  President  vetoed  that  bill 
also,  possibly  in  a  fit  of  natural  anger  at  a  letter  written  by 
John  M,  Botts,  a  leading  Whig  member  from  Virginia,  —  itfl 
publication  waa  a  breach  of  confidence,  —  in  which  Mr.  &tta 
apoke  with  contempt  of  Mr.  Tyler's  "  tuma  and  twistt^" 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  act  waa  received  with  itfioon' 
trollaUe  indignation  by  the  Whigs  throughout  the  country. 
All  tbe  members  of  tbe  cabinet  resigned,  except  Mr.  Webeter, 
the  Secretary  of  Slate,  who  retain^  office  for  reasons  which 
were  approved  by  many  of  tbe  Whigs.  A  caucus  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentativea  adopted  an 
address  in  which  they  announced  that  all  political  alliance  be- 
twttn  them  and  John  Tyler  was  at  an  end,  and  that  hence- 
forth "those  who  brought  the  President  into  power  can  no 
longer,  in  any  manner  or  degree,  be  justly  held  responsible  or 
blamed  for  the  administration  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
govemoient."  It  is  matter  of  history  that  Mr.  Tyler  con- 
tinued to  tbe  end  of  his  term  te  be  what  his  early  acte  as 
President  had  indicated  that  he  would  be.  In  fact  his  course 
was  what  his  whole  political  life  had  indicated  that  it  would 
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be.  He  relied  throughout  upon  those  who  httd  opposed  him, 
and  thwArt«d  the  measures  of  those  who  had  elected  him.  Tha 
only  incousistency  of  wliich  he  was  guilty  was  in  supposing, 
honestly  no  doubt,  that  he  was  "  a  firm  and  decided  Whig," 
when  he  was  opposed  to  a  bank,  opposed  to  a  protective  tariff, 
opposed  to  the  diatribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands, 
opposed  to  interual  iraproveraents,  and  devoted  to  the  princi- 
ple of  "  strict  coDStruction  "  of  the  Constitution.  The  Whiga 
had  not,  to  be  sura,  formally  professed  diiferent  principles 
from  his  in  resolutions  adopted  by  a  national  convention  ;  but 
they  were  really  unanimous,  or  subetantially  so,  in  holding 
all  the  views  from  which  he  dissenteil. 

Whatever  part  an  ambition  to  be  reelected,  not  by  tha 
Whigs,  but  by  the  Democrats,  had  in  determining  Mr,  Tyler's 
course,  he  did  not  gain  now  {xilitical  friends  when  he  kist 
old  ones.  The  Democrats  were  glad  enough  that  the  fruits 
of  victory  were  snatohed  away  from  the  Whigs  j  but,  though 
they  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  chance  threw 
in  their  way,  they  made  no  pretence  of  toking  the  President 
lip  RB  their  own  mtln.  They  loved  the  sin,  but  hated  the 
sinner.  There  were  some  Democrata  and  Democratic  papers 
slightly  tinctured  with  "  Tyleriam,"  but  they  were  few  and 
uninflnential.  By  far  the  largest  number  of  the  Democrats 
were  zealous  and  unwavering  in  their  adherence  to  the  fortunes 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Yet  it  was  not  their  unanimous  senti- 
ment.  South  Carolina  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  so 
was  Georgia  ;  and  that  gentleman  carried  his  sense  of  pro- 
priety so  far  that,  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  he  declined  an  in- 
vitation to  visit  Ohio  in  a  aemi-public  way,  on  the  ground  that 
he  ought  not  to  do  so  while  hia  name  was  before  the  country 
as  a  candidate  for  its  highest  office.  Colonel  G.  M.  Johnson, 
then  lately  Vice-President,  waa  also  advocated  by  the  anti- 
Benton  men  of  Missouri,  as  welf  as  by  partisans  in  hia  own 
State  of  Kentucky.  He  had  no  such'  scruples  as  those  which 
restrained  Mr.  Calhoun,  for  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
North,  as  far  as  Boston,  in  the  course  of  which,  if  he  was  not 
belied,  he  assured  the  people  that  nothing  could  prevent  the 
election  of  Mr.  Clay  in  1844  birt  his  own  candidacy.  His 
belief  in  himself  is  shown  by  a  letter  written  early  in  January, 
1844,  wherein  he  aaid  that  he  had  worn  a  certain  "  red  vest " 
"  when  called  upon  to  respond  to  my  third  unanimous  nomi- 
nation  for  the  presidency  by  the  annual  convention  of  my 
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SstifO  State."  His  friends  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  old 
hero "  and  "  old  Tecumseb."  His  willingness  to  be  before 
the  people  was  further  exemplified  in  a  letter,  written  Id  an- 
8wer  to  an  inquiry,  in  which  he  said  plainly  that  be  would 
accept  tlie  second  place  on  the  ticket  if  be  did  not  get  the 
firet.  The  cluiuis  of  General  Lewis  Cass  were  urged  by  some 
of  thofie  who  did  not  think  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
advi^ble.  Finally,  in  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  James  Buchanan 
was  bniugbt  furwaid  «»  «  "  favorite  son." 

In  point  of  fact,  while  a  most  decided  preference  was  shown 
for  Mr.  Van  Buren  before  any  and  all  othero,  those  who 
opposed  him  were  bitter  and  determined.  Tbey  decla^d  that 
he  could  not  be  eleeted,  and  that  it  would  be  suicide  for  the 
party  to  nominate  him.  When  the  question  of  a  convention 
wae  uu.ier  discussion.  South  Carolina  refused  to  Bend  dele- 
gates ;  and  hot  discussions  arose  in  the  Democratic  newspapers 
whether  delegates  should  be  chosen  by  districts  or  by  general 
ticket,  and  whether  Virginia,  which  was  for  Van  Buren,  should 
he  allowed  to  enter  the  convention  with  her  delegation  nam- 
hering  five  times  the  votes  she  would  be  allowed  to  cast. 

Such  was  the  situation  late  in  1843.  The  Democrats 
seemed  to  be,  and  were,  in  hopeless  discord.  The  Whigs 
counted  upon  an  easy  victory,  for  they  were  absolutely  united 
in  supporting  Mr.  Clay,  while  the  alleged  treachery  of  Mr. 
Tyler  had  given  them  what  was  better  than  unanimity  in  re- 
spect of  a  candidate,  —  political  union.  The  next  succeeding 
events  seemed  to  work  in  their  favor,  for  they  were  as  con- 
fident of  their  ability  to  defeat  Mr.  Yan  Buren  as  were  that 
gentleman's  enemies  in  his  own  party  that  he  could  not  ha 
elected.  Mr.  Buchanan  formally  withdrew  hia  name  in  De- 
cember, 1843 ;  and  in  the  following  month  Mr.  Calhoun  pub- 
lished a  letter  which  was  at  first  taken  as  a  withdrawal, 
but  was  afterwards  seen  to  be  only  a  refusal  to  allow  hia  name 
to  go  before  the  convention.  Hia  friends  were  thus  left  free  to 
give  him  their  independent  support  if  they  would.  Mean- 
while many  state  conventions  were  instructing  their  delegates 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  bis  nomination  seemed  to  be 
inevitable.  A  clear  majority  of  all  the  delegates  could  be 
counted  for  him  beyond  a  question,  and  it  was  not  doubted 
that  he  would  receive  the  necessary  two  thirds. 

But  the  situation  was  changed  as  if  by  magic.  The  ques- 
tion «f  the  annexation  of  Texas  loomed  up  suddenly.     An 
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OTerture  hj  Tezaa  for  abBOrption  had  been  once  rejecfed,  years 
before ;  a  suggestion  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States  that  annexation  might  be  acceptable,  some  time  later, 
had  come  to  nothing ;  and  now  Mr.  Tyler  thniat  the  matter 
again  before  the  peoj^e  by  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  treaty 
with  Texas  providing  for  ita  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
"  £»«unexation "  was  the  cry.  Texas  had  been  exchanged 
for  Florida  in  a  negotiation  with  Spain ;  it  had  in  common  with 
Mexico,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  been  separated  from  Spain ; 
it  hod  been  colonized  by  filihuatera  from  the  United  Statea,  had 
declared  and  achieved  ita  independence  in  a  war  with  Mexico, 
and  wae  now  a  republic  by  itself.  But  Mexico  had  only  bub- 
peuded,  not  ceased,  ito  efforta  to  reconquer  Texas,  and  hi>d  not 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  republic.  To  annex  it, 
therefore,  was  to  assume  the  obligation  of  a  war  with  Mexico, 
OT  to  overawe  her  weakness  by  our  own  strength. 

The  sentiment  of  the  South  was  very  strong  in  favor  of 
"immediata  re-annexation,"  for  obvious  reasons,  chief  among 
them  being  the  additional  strength  which  would  thereby  be 
acquired  for  the  slavery  interest.  The  question  suddenly 
became  a  political  issue  of  the  first  magnitude.  Mr.  Tyler 
sent  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  on  the  22d  of  April,  1844,  but 
the  fact  that  such  a  treaty  was  under  consideration  was  made 
public  some  weekB  earlier.  At  the  beginning  of  May,  letters 
were  published  from  Henry  Clay  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  in 
which  these  two  gentlemen,  almost  universally  regarded  as  the 
two  prospective  rivals  for  the  presidency,  answered  inquiries  aa 
to  their  views  on  the  Texas  question  at  length.  Singularly 
enough,  their  views  were  similar  in  this, — that  they  both  fote- 
eaw  that  annexation  meant  war  with  Mexico ;  that  they  re- 
garded annexation  without  the  consent  of  Mexico  as  dishonor- 
able ;  and  that,  consequentiy,  both  were  opposed  to  the  pending 
measure.  Mr.  Clay  went  further,  and  expressed  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  annexation  at  all,  for  reasons  partly  finan- 
cial (Tesas  having  a  debt  which  must  be  assumed)  and  partly 
political  (the  strong  opposition  that  existed  throughout  New 
England,  and  the  KorUi  generally).  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter, 
perhaps  the  most  couragMUS  act  of  a  public  life  which  was  not 
characterized  by  great  courage,  and  therefore  one  of  the  most 
creditable,  cost  him  the  nomination.  It  wae  dated  April  20, 
1844,  and  made  public  a  week  later ;  and  the  convention  met 
et  Baltimore  on  May  27.    The  time  wae  short,  hut  it  was  long 
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enough  to  defeat  him.  The  editor  of  the  Richmond  "En- 
quirer," who  had  been  oa  firm  and  Bt«adfast  a  Van  Buren  maa 
aa  Senator  Bentoa  himself,  preeided  at  a  meetiDg  intended  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  the  inBtmctioOB  to  the  Yirgiaia  dele- 
gates, who  had  been  directed  to  support  Tan  Buren,  and  to 
instruct  them  to  vote  for  a  candidate  in  favor  of  immediate 
annexation.  Some  delegates  from  Soathern  States  resigned 
rather  than  obey  the  inetructionB  already  given  them  to  vote 
for  Van  Buren.  Others  declared  that,  although  bo  instructed, 
they  knew  that  the  wiehes  of  their  constituents  would  be  mod- 
ified by  the  disclosure  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  opinions,  and  that 
they  should  support  another  candidate. 

The  convention  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  in 
the  country.  The  excitement  among  the  arriving  delegates 
was  intense.  A  great  majority  of  them  came  with  instructions 
to  support  Van  Buren ;  but  it  was  known  that  many  of  them 
would  disobey,  and  bow  far  the  treachery  —  for  so  the  real 
advocates  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  regarded  it  —  extended  made  men 
suspicious  and  anxious.  Mr.  Clay  had  already  been  nominated, 
and  the  Whigs  were  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  confident.  The 
party  organ  of  the  Democrats  at  the  capital,  the  Washington 
"  Globe,"  said  truly,  just  before  the  convention  met,  that  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  lost  his  standing  with  the 
people  by  reason  of  hie  Texas  letter  was  not  supported  by 
evidence.  Many  politicians  had  turned  against  bin,  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  would  be  for  him  still,  unless  their 
leaders  advised  them  to  desert  him.  The  "  Clobe  "  attributed 
the  whole  anti-Van  Buren  movement  to  Calhoun.  "It  is  the 
last  card  of  bis  desperate  competitor,  who  has  been  playing  for 
twenty-five  years  for  the  presidency  with  the  frenzy  of  a  game- 
ster.    It  cannot  win." 

Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  delegates  appeared  at  the 
convention  at  Baltimore  on  May  27, 1844.  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky only  were  greatly  over-represented.  Tor  the  most  part, 
the  States  sent  exactly  as  many  delegates  as  the  electoral  votes 
to  which  they  were  entitled.  South  Carolina  being  unrepre- 
sented, there  were  266  votes  in  the  convention.  Hendriclc 
B.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and 
was  also  appointed  as  the  permanent  president.  As  soon  as 
the  temporary  organization  had  been  effected,  General  Saun- 
ders, of  North  Carolina,  who  had  championed  the  two-thirds 
rule'  ia  Van  Buren's  interest  in  the  convention  of  1836,  moved 
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that  the  rules  of  the  convention  of  1832  be  adopted  for  tfaa 
government  of  thU  convention.  The  ei^rniiicance  of  the  mo- 
tion was  lecogilized  at  once.  It  was  a  motion  foi  the  two- 
thirds  rule.  If  it  were  not  adopted,  Van  Buren  was  sure  to 
be  nouiimited  ;  if  it  were  adopted,  he  might  be  defeated.  Con- 
sideration of  the  motion  was  postponed  as  premature ;  but 
General  Saunders  persisted  in  bringing  it  forward,  and  at  last  it 
was  taken  up.  A  warm  debate  ensued.  The  vote  was  taken 
at  about  noon  of  the  second  day  of  the  convention.  The  rule 
was  adopted  by  14$  votes  against  118.  Nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  Northern  votes  were  in  the  n^ative ;  six  sevenths  of  the 
Southern  votes  were  in  favor  of  the  rule.  The  Northern  dele- 
gates had  it  in  their  power  to  defeat  the  rule,  and  yet,  being 
perfectly  well  aware  that  the  adoption  of  the  two-thirds  require- 
ment handicapped  the  candidate  they  professed  to  support,  they 
lent  themselves  to  the  scheme  of  hia  opponents.'  The  conclu- 
aion  is  inevitable  that  they  were  williug  that  be  should  be  sao- 
rificecl,  but  that  they  did  not  quite  venture  to  appear  with 
daggers  in  their  own  hands. 

"Balloting"  for  a  candidate,  as  it  was  called, — although 
the  voting  was  viva  voce,  —  began  in  the  afternoon.  It  will 
be  seen  from  the  table  below  that  Mr.  Yan  Buren  received  a 
majority  of  26  on  the  first  trial.  He  would  have  lacked  bat 
ten  votes  of  a  nomination  had  all  those  who  came  to  the  con- 
vention, iiistruct«d  for  him,  given  him  their  votes.  He  received 
but  12  votes  of  the  105  from  Southern  States ;  from  the  North, 
134  votes  ont  of  151.  Seven  trials  took  place  before  adjonm- 
ment  for  the  day,  resulting  as  follows :  — 


WlloU  nnmbcT  of  TotM 

NeceumTT  f  or  >  chnoe 

Martin  Vsn  Baren,  New  York    .     . 

Kioh»d  M.  JobasoD,  Kentnokr  .    . 

irt. 

206 
178 
148 

24 

4 
2 

« 

2A 

26fi 
178 
127 
94 
83 
9 
1 
1 
1 

266 
178 
121 
82 
88 
11 
2 

2 

4th. 

26B 
177 
111 
lOS 
32 
17 

Oth. 

266 

177 
103 
107 
29 
26 

6(h. 

26e 

177 

101 
118 
23 

26 

266 
177 
98 
123 

21 

John  C.  CalhouD,  SoDtli  CaiDliD»    . 

- 

Early  in  the  aesaion  on  the  following  day  an  Ohio  delegate 
moved  a  resolution  that  Martin  Van  Buren,  having  received  s 
majority  of  votes  on  the  first  ballot,  be  declared  the  candidate. 
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It  was  ruled  that  thia  would  require  a  two-tbirda  vote,  as 
rescinding  an  order  of  the  convention.  .\n  angry  and  confused 
debate  took  ptftce  over  the  point  of  psiliamentaif  law,  but  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair  waa  withdrawn,  and  the 
convention  began  once  more  to  vote  for  a  candidate. 

Tbe  time  had  come  to  spring  the  sensation  carefully  prepared 
in  advance  of  the  convention.  The  States  were  called  in 
geographical  order,  beginning  with  Maine.  When  Kew  Hamp- 
shire was  called,  the  delegates  from  that  State  gave  all  their 
votes  to  Jamea  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee.  A  member  of  the 
Maine  delegation  had  remarked,  just  before  the  voting  began, 
that  "it  was  time  to  draw  the  fire  of  Tennessee."  Seven 
Massachusetts  delegates,  all  those  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
njid  a  few  others,  followed  the  lead  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
result  was  announced :  Van  Buren,  104  ;  Cass,  114  ;  Polk,  44. 
The  ninth  trial  began  without  great  evidence  of  excitement, 
until,  upon  the  call  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  that  delega- 
tion asked  permission  to  retire  for  consultation.  Meanwhile 
tbe  roll-call  proceeded.  When  the  New  York  delegation 
returned,  Mr,  B,  F.  Butlet  made  a  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  produced  a  letter  from  Mr,  Van  Buren  which  he  had 
received  before  the  convention  met,  authorizing  the  withdrawal 
of  his  name,  if  it  would  conduce  to  harmony.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Butler  withdrew  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  cast  the  entire  vote 
of  New  York  for  Mr.  Polk.  Then  eneued  a  "  stampede,"  —  a 
scene  repeated  many  times  since  that  day  in  national  conven- 
tions. Delegation  after  delegation  changed  its  vote,  and  when 
the  result  was  announced  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  had 
every  vote,  and  was  nominated.  A  scene  of  wild  confusion 
ensued.  A  despatch  was  sent  by  telegraph  to  Washington,  — 
the  first  line  built  in  the  country  had  not  long  before  been 
opened  between  the  two  cities,  —  and  a  congratulatory  reply 
was  received  from  the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  twenty 
minutes  after  tbe  nomination. 

In  the  afternoon  the  convention  voted  for  a  candidate  for 
Vice-President,  and  nominated  Silas  Wright,  then  a  Senator 
from  New  York,  almost  unanimously,  by  256  votes.  Nine 
members  of  tbe  Georgia  del^ation  refused  to  Tot«  for  him, 
and  supported  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr. 
Wright  was  notified  by  telegraph,  and  declined  the  nomination 
peremptorily.  Although  he  was  request«d  to  reconsider,  and 
was  waited  upon  that  night  by  a  committee  of  the  convention. 
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h«  persisted  in  hti  refaaal  to  be  a  candidate.  This  is  the  only 
case  in  the  history  of  the  oountiy  where  a  nomination  for  either 
the  first  or  the  second  place  on  a  presidential  ticket,  by  one  of 
the  great  parties,  has  been  declined  after  it  was  made,  Mr. 
Wright  feit  that  he  conld  not,  in  honor,  accept  the  candidacy. 
He  had  been  a  sincere  advocate  of  Mi.  Van  Buren'e  nomina- 
tion. Moreover,  a  fev  days  before  the  convention,  he  had 
been  approached  by  some  of  his  own  personal  friends,  who 
aaggested  that  the  two-thiids  rule  might  be  adopted,  that  it 
might  result  in  the  defeat  of  Van  Buren,  and  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  turn  the  convention  in  his  own  favor.  He  rejected 
the  orertuia,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  be  used  in  case  the  contin- 
gency suggested  were  to  arise.  It  did  arise  when  'Sev  York 
was  about  to  withdraw  Van  Buren,  and  the  letter  was  read  at 
the  private  meeting  of  the  delegation.  His  determination  was 
conveyed  explicitly  in  these  words :  "I  am  not  and  cannot 
nnder  any  circtimstaoces  be  a  candidate  before  your  convention 
for  that  office."  The  whole  letter  is  published  in  Hammond's 
"  Life  of  Silas  Wright,"  which  forms  a  part  of  the  third  vol- 
ume of  his  "  Political  History  of  New  York,"  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  Mr.  Wright's  sense  of  honor.  He  explained 
afterward  that  he  felt  that  be  could  not  accept  the  second 
place  and  so  gain  a  profit  from  the  defeat  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Van  Buren. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  convention  the  members  proceeded 
to  vote  a^in  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  On  the  first 
trial,  Governor  John  Fairfield,  of  Maine,  had  107  votes ;  Levi 
Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  44 ;  Lewis  Caas,  of  Midiigan, 
39 ;  B.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  26 ;  Commodore  Stewart,  of 
Pennsylvania,  23 ;  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  13 ; 
William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York,  6,  An  inquiry  was  made 
whether  Governor  Fairfield  was  in  favor  of  annexation,  bat 
the  question  could  not  be  answered  anthoritatiTely,  and  he 
was  dropped.  The  convention  was  evidently  in  a  less  con- 
ciliatory frame  of  mind  than  when  it  nominated  Mr.  Wright, 
who  shared  the  views  of  Mr.  Van  Bnren.  On  the  second  vote 
Geoige  M.  Dallas  had  220  votes;  Governor  Fairfield,  30;  Mr. 
Woodbury,  6 ;  and  Mr,  Dallas  was  nommated. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  morning  session,  before  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Dallas,  the  following  platform  was  reported 
and  adopted.  In  most  of  our  political  text^books  the  plat- 
form appears  in  a  mutilated  form,  and  does  not  contain  the 
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first  teeolution,  witii  ita  Baicoatic  allusion  to  the  canvass  of 
1840; _    . 

SettUved,  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust,  not 
in  factitious  symbols,  not  in  displays  and  appeals  insulting  to  the 
jndgntent  and  subrersive  of  the  intellect  of  the  people,  bat  in  a 
filear  reliance  upon  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  the  discrimi- 
nating justice  of  the  American  people. 

Ruolved,  That  we  regard  this  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  our 
political  creed,  which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the  world, 
as  the  great  moral  element  in  a  form  of  government  springing 
from  and  upheld  by  the  popular  will ;  and  we  contrast  it  with  the 
creed  and  practice  of  Federalism,  under  whatever  name  or  form, 
which  seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the  constituent,  and  which  con- 
ceives no  imposture  too  monstrous  for  the  popular  credulitf . 

Besolved,  therefore,  That,  entertaining  these  views,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  this  Union,  through  the  delegates  assembled  in 
general  convention  of  the  States,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of 
concord,  of  devotion  to  the  doctrines  and  faith  of  a  free  represent- 
ative government,  and  appealing  to  their  fellon-citizenK  for  the 
rectitude  of  tbeir  intentions,  renew  and  reassert  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  declaration  of  principles  avowed  by  them  on  a  foi^ 
mer  occasioii,  when,  in  general  convention,  they  presented  tbeir 
candidates  for  the  popular  suffn^. 

[Here  follow  all  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  couvention 
of  1840;  seep.  199.] 

Raolved,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be 
sacredly  applied  to  the  national  objects  specified  in  the  Constitur 
tion ;  sdid  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  laws  lately  adopted,  and  to 
any  law,  for  the  distribntion  of  such  proceeds  among  the  States,  as 
al^e  inexpedient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

Reiolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the 
President  the  qualified  veto  power  by  which  he  is  enabled,  nndef 
restrictions  and  responsibilities  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  pub- 
lie  interest,  to  suspend  the  passage  ojf  a  bill,  whose  merits  cannot 
secure  the  approval  of  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, until  the  judgment  of  the  people  can  be  obtained 
thereon,  and  which  has  thrice  saved  the  American  people  from 
the  corrupt  and  ^annicol  domination  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Raolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon 
is  clear  and  unquestionable;  that  no  portion  of  the  same  ought 
to  be  ceded  to  England  or  any  other  power ;  and  that  the  ro- 
occupation  of  Or^^n  and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas  at  the  ear' 
liest  practicable  period  are  great  American  measu'^ef,  which  this 
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convention  lecommends  to  the  cordial  support  ot  the  Democracy 
of  the  Union. 

After  a  formal  lesolutiou  nammg  Folk  and  Dallas  as  the 
party  candidates,  the  platform  concludes  with  the  following 

resolution :  — 

Reiolned,  That  thb  couTention  hold  in  the  highest  estimation 
and  regard  their  illustrious  fellow-citizen,  Martin  Van  Buren,  of 
New  York;  that  we  cherish  the  most  grateful  and  abiding  sense 
of  the  ability,  iut«grity,  and  flrmuess  with  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  Stateti,  and 
especially  of  the  inflexible  fidelity  with  which  he  maintained  the 
true  doctrines  of  the  Constitution  and  the  measures  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  during  his  trying  and  nobly  arduous  administration; 
that  in  the  memorable  stru^le  of  1 840  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  great 
principles  of  which  he  was  the  worthy  representative,  and  we  revere 
him  as  such ;  and  that  we  hereby  tender  to  him,  in  honorable  re- 
tirement, the  assurance  of  the  deeply  seated  confidence,  affection, 
and  respect  of  the  American  Democracy. 

In  Older  to  present  the  evente  of  the  opening  of  the  Demo- 
cratic canvass  without  a  break,  chronological  order  has  been 
somewhat  disregarded.  Two  conventions  had  already  been 
held  when  that  of  the  Democrats  met.  The  Abolitionists 
had  assembled  at  Buffalo  at  the  end  of  August,  1S43,  and  had 
nominated  James  G.  Bimey,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and 
Tlionias  Morris,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President,  This  action  was 
to  have  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  ensuing  canvass,  un- 
worthy of  notice  as  the  convention  seemed.  Only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-Mght  delegates  were  present,  from  twelve  States, 
It  adopted  the  following  platform :  — 

Retolveit,  That  human  brotherhood  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 
true  democracy,  as  well  as  of  pure  Christianity,  which  spurns  all 
inconsistent  limitations;  and  neither  the  poUtscat  party  which 
repudiates  it,  nor  the  political  system  which  is  not  based  upon  it, 
can  be  truly  democratic  or  permanent. 

Resolved,  That  the  Liberty  Party,  placing  itaelf  upon  this  broad 
principle,  will  demand  the  absolute  and  unqualified  divorce  of  the 
general  government  from  slavery,  and  also  the  restoration  of  equal- 
ity of  rights  among  men,  in  every  State  where  the  party  exists  or 
may  exist. 

Betolved,  That  the  Liberty  Party  has  not  been  oi^:aniKed  forany 
temporary  purpose  by  interested  politicians,  but  has  arisen  from 
among  the  people  in  consequence  of  a  conviction,  hourly  gaining 
ground,  that  no  other  party  in  the  country  represento  the  true 
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piiiu^ples  of  Amerioan  liberty,  or  the  true  spirit  of  the  ConstitU' 
tion  of  the  United  StatM. 

Resoieed,  That  the  Liberty  Paxty  has  not  been  organized  merely 
for  the  overtbrow  of  slavery.  Its  firat  decided  effort  must  indeed 
be  directed  against  Blaveholding  aa  the  grossest  and  most  revolting 
manifeatatioQ  of  despotism,  but  it  will  also  carry  out  the  principle 
of  equal  rights  into  all  its  practical  consequeaces  and  applications, 
and  support  every  just  measure  conducive  to  individual  and  social 
freedom. 

Re»olvtd,  That  the  Liberty  Party  b  not  a  sectional  party,  but  a 
national  party  1  was  not  originated  in  a  desire  to  accomplish  a  single 
object,  but  in  a  comprehensive  regard  to  the  great  interest  of  the 
-whole  country;  is  not  a  new  party  ata  a  third  party,  but  is  the 
party  of  1776,  reviving  the  principles  of  that  memorable  era,  and 
striving  to  carry  them  into  practical  application. 

Resolved,  That  it  was  understood  in  the  times  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  Constitution  that  the  existence  of  slavery  in  some  of 
the  States  was  in  derogation  of  the  principles  of  American  liberty, 
and  a  deep  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  implied . 
faith  of  the  States ;  and  the  nation  was  pledged  that  slaver;  should 
never  be  extended  beyond  its  then  existing  limits,  but  should  be 
gradually,  and  yet  at  no  distant  day  wholly,  abolished  by  state 
authority. 

Resolved,  That  the  faith  of  the  States  and  the  nation  thus 
pledged  was  most  nobly  redeemed  by  the  voluntary  abolition  of 
slavery  in  several  of  the  States,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  Ordi- 
nanoe  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  River  Ohio,  then  the  only  territory  in  the  United  States,  and 
consequently  the  only  territory  subject  in  this  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  Congress,  by  which  ordinance  slavery  was  forever  excluded 
from  the  vast  regions  which  now  compose  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  Michigan,  and  the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  an 
incapacity  to  bear  up  any  other  than  free  men  was  impressed  on  the 
BOil  itself. 

Remloed,  That  the  faith  of  the  States  and  nation  thus  pledged 
has  been  shamefully  violated  by  the  omission  on  the  part  of  many 
of  the  States  to  take  any  measures  whatever  for  the  abolition  ci 
slavery  within  their  respective  limits ;  by  tie  continuance  of  slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida ;  by  the  legislation  of  Congress ;  by  the  protection 
afforded  by  national  legislation  and  negotiation  to  slaveholding  in 
American  vessels,  on  the  high  seas,  employed  in  the  coastwise  s^ve 
traffic ;  and  by  the  extension  of  slavery  far  beyond  its  original 
limits  by  acto  of  Congress  admitting  new  slave  States  into  the 
Union. 
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Ruolved,  That  the  fnndamentd  truth  of  the  Declaration  'of 
Bidependence,  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  libeity,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  was  made  the  fundamental  law  of  our  national 
govemment  by  that  amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  declarea 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with' 
out  due  proceHB  of  law. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  as  sound  the  doctrine  maintained 
by  slaveholdicg  jurista,  that  slavery  is  against  natural  rights  and 
Bbictly  local,  and  that  its  existence  and  continuance  rest  on  no 
other  support  than  state  legislation,  and  not  on  any  anthority  of 
Congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  general  government  has,  under  the  Consti- 
tution, no  power  to  establish  or  continue  slavery  auywhere,  and 
therefore  that  all  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress  establishing,  con- 
tinuing, or  favoring  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida,  or  on  the  high  seas,  are  unconstitutional,  and 
all  attempts  to  hold  men  as  property  within  the  limito  of  exclusive 
'  national  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  confers  extraordinary  political  powers  ou  the  ownera 
of  slaves,  and  thereby  constituting  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand slaveholders  in  the  slave  States  a  privileged  aristocracy ;  and 
the  provision  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive  slaves  from  service, 
are  anti-republican  in  their  character,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  people,  and  ought  to  be  abrogated. 

Resolved,  That  the  practical  operation  of  the  second  of  tlieBO 
provisions  is  seen  in  the  enactment  of  the  a«t  of  Congress  respect- 
ing persons  escaping  from  their  masters,  which  act,  if  the  constmo- 
tion  given  to  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
case  of  Prigg  v.  Pennsylvania  be  correct,  nullifies  the  habeas  corput 
acts  of  all  the  States,  takes  away  the  whole  legal  security  of  peiy 
sonal  freedom,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  immediately  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  the  peculiar  patronage  and  support  hitherto  ex- 
tended to  slavery  and  slaveholding  by  the  general  government 
ought  to  be  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  example  and  infiueuce 
of  national  authority  ought  to  be  arrayed  on  the  side  of  liberty  and 
free  labor. 

Resolved,  That  the  practice  of  the  general  government,  which 
prevails  in  the  slave  Stat«s,  of  employing  slaves  upon  the  public 
works,  instead  of  free  laborers,  and  paying  aristocratic  masters, 
with  a  view  to  secure  or  reward  political  services,  is  utterly  inde- 
fensible and  ought  to  be  abandoned. 

Resolved,  That  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the 
right  of  petition  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  are  sacred  and 
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inviolsble ;  uid  that  all  niles,  regolations,  and  la«a  in  derogation 
nf  either  are  oppressive,  nnconstitutional,  and  not  to  be  endured' 
by  free  peojde. 

Jtetolvtd,  That  we  regard  voting,  in  an  eminent  degree,  ai  a 
moral  and  religiouB  dutj,  which,  when  ezerelBed,  should  be  by 
voting  for  those  wtu>  will  do  all  in  their  power  for  immediate 
emancipation. 

Baolved,  That  this  convention  recommend  to  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty in  all  those  free  States  where  any  inequality  of  rights  and 
privileges  exists  on  acconnt  of  color,  to  employ  their  utmost  cncP- 
gies  to  remove  all  such  remnants  and  effects  of  the  slave  system. 

Whereat,  The  Constitation  of  these  United  States  is  a  series  of 
agreements,  convenante,  or  contzacts  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  each  with  all  and  all  with  each ;  and 

Whereat,  It  is  a  principle  of  nniversal  morality  that  the  moral 
laws  of  the  Creator  are  paramount  to  all  human  laws ;  or,  ki  the 
langn^e  of  an  Apostle,  that  "  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men ; "  and 

WAereai,  The  principle  of  common  law,  that  any  contract) 
covenant,  or  agreement  to  do  an  act  derogatory  to  natural  rights  ia 
vitiated  and  annulled  by  its  inherent  immorality,  has  been  recog- 
nized by  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  who  in  a  recent  case  expressly  holds  that  any  "  contract  that 
rests  upon  such  a  basis  is  void ;  "  and 

Whereat,  The  third  clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  when  construed  Bf 
providing  for  the  surrender  of  a  fugitive  slave,  does  "  rest  upon  such 
a  basis  "  in  that  it  is  a  contract  to  rob  a  man  of  a  natural  right, 
namely,  his  natural  right  to  hia  own  liberty,  and  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  void ;  ttierefore 

Retolved,  That  we  hereby  give  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by 
this  nation  and  the  world  that,  as  Abolitionists,  considering  that 
the  strength  of  our  cause  lies  in  its  righteonsuess,  and  our  hope  for 
it  in  our  conformity  to  the  laws  of  God  and  our  respect  for  the 
rights  of  man,  we  owe  it  to  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe,  as 
a  proof  of  our  allegiance  to  him  in  all  our  civil  relations  and  offices, 
whetber  as  private  citizens  or  as  public  functionaries  sworn  to  sup- 
port the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  to  regard  and  to  treat 
the  third  clause  ot  the  fonrth  article  of  that  instrument,  whenever 
applied  to  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave,  as  utterly  null  and  void,  and 
consequently  as  forming  no  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  we  are  called  upon  or  sworn  to  support  it. 

Reiolved,  That  the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution, 
to  provide  for  calling  out  the  ^nilitia  to  suppress  insurrection,  doee 
not  make  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  maintain  slavery  by 
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militt^  force,  much  leaa  does  it  make  it  the  duty  of  the  citizens  ta 
trara  a  part  of  such  military  foroe.  When  freemen  nusbeatbe  tho 
Bword  it  should  be  to  strike  for  liberty,  not  for  despotism. 

Rtiolvtd,  That,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  citizens  and  secure 
the  bleasiugs  of  freedom,  the  legislature  of  each  of  the  free  States 
ought  to  keep  in  force  suitable  statutes  renderii^  it  pesal  for  any 
of  ite  inhabitants  to  transport,  or  aid  in  transporting,  from  such 
State,  any  person  sought  to  be  thus  transported  merely  becaoae 
subject  to  the  slave  laws  of  any  other  State ;  tiua  lemn&nt  of  in- 
dependence being  accorded  to  the  free  States  by  the  decision 
of  the  Su];«eme  Court  in  the  case  of  Prigg  ».  The  State  of  Penn- 
^Ivania. 

The  WliigB,  as  has  been  said  already,  were  enthusiastic  and 
completely  united  in  the  support  of  Mr.  Clay.  No  other 
candidate  was  mentioned  or  thought  of  in  connection  with  the 
nomination.  The  convention  was  held  in  Baltimore  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1844.  Every  State  in  the  Union  wee  represented 
by  a  full  delegation.  The  whole  business  of  the  convention 
was  completed  in  a  single  sitting.  Andrew  F.  Hopkins,  of 
Alabama,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Ambrose  Spencer, 
of  New  York,  the  permanent  president.  Henry  Clay  was  nom- 
inated unanimously  by  resolution,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
Four  ballots  were  taken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President. 
On  the  first,  Theodore  Frelingfanysen  of  New  Jersey  had  101; 
John  Davis  of  Massachusetts,  83 ;  Millard  Fillmore  of  New 
York,  53;  and  John  Sergeant  of  Pennsylvania,  38.  Mr.  Fre- 
linghiiyeen  gained  on  every  ballot,  and  on  the  fourth  received 
155,  against  116  for  Fillmore  and  Davis  combined.  After 
numerous  speeches  had  been  made,  in  which  the  candidates 
were  most  highly  commended  and  the  triumph  of  the  party 
was  confidently  predicted,  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Mary- 
land moved  the  following  series  of  resolutions,  which  were 
adopted ;  — 

Mesolved,  That,  in  presenting  to  the  country  the  names  of  Henry 
Clay  for  President,  and  of  Theodore  Frelinghnysen  for  Vice-Preai- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  this  convention  is  actuated  by  the  con- 
viction that  all  the  great  principles  of  the  Wh^  party — principles 
inseparable  from  the  public  honor  and  prosperity — will  bemaiih 
tained  and  advanced  by  these  candidates. 

Resolvtd,  That  these  principles  may  be  summed  as  comprising : 
A  well-regulated  currency ;  a  tariff  for  revenue  to  defray  the  neces- 
sary expenses  of  the  government^  and  discriminating  with  specul 
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reference  to  the  protedaon  of  the  domestic  Ubor  of  the  country  t 
the  distribntioD  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  pablio 
ianda;  asingleterm  for  the  presidency;  a  reform  of  esecotiTB  astt> 
pations ;  and  generally  such  an  administration  of  the  afiairs  of 
the  country  as  shall  impart  to  every  branch  of  the  public  servloa 
the  greatest  practical  efficiency,  controlled  by  a  well-regulated  and 
wise  economy. 

Regolved,  That  the  name  of  Henry  Clay  needs  no  enlogy.  The 
history  of  the  country  since  his  first  appearance  in  public  life  is  hia 
history.  Its  brightest  pages  of  prosperity  and  success  are  identified 
with  the  principles  which  he  haa  upheld,  aa  its  darkest  and  more 
diaaatrons  pages  ore  with  every  material  departure  in  our  public 
policy  from  those  principles. 

Retoived,  That  iu  Theodore  FrelinghnyBen  wa  present  a  man 
pledged  alike  by  his  Bevolntionary  ancestry  and  his  own  pnblie 
course  to  every  measure  calcnlated  to  sustain  the  honor  and  inter- 
est of  the  country.  Inheriting  the  principles  as  well  aa  the  name 
of  a  father  who,  with  Washington  on  the  fields  of  Trenton  and  of 
Monmouth,  perilled  life  in  the  contest  for  liberty,  and  afterwacda, 
aa  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  acted  with  Washington  in  estab- 
lishing and  perpetuating  that  liberty,  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  t^ 
his  course  as  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  twelve 
years,  and  subsequently  as  a  senator  of  the  United  States  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  always  strennoua  on  the  side  of  law,  order,  and  the 
(^onatitution  ;  while,  as  a  private  man,  hia  bead,  his  band,  and  his 
heart  have  been  given  without  stint  to  the  cause  of  morals,  educar 
toon,  philanthropy,  and  religion. 

The  second  only  of  these  reaolntiotis  is  printed  in  tbe  politi- 
cal text-books,  and  always  with  a  faulty  punctuation,  —  the 
omiasLOQ  of  a  colon  after  the  first  phrase,  —  which  makes  non- 
Dense  of  the  whole  resolution.  The  first  resolution  of  the 
series  is  essential  even  to  an  anderatanding  of  the  second, 
which  stated  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party. 

Although  Mr.  Tyler  had  not  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
in  the  Democratic  Convention,  he  had  friends,  —  chiefly  office- 
holders, it  was  said,  by  both  Whigs  and  Democrats,  —  who 
held  a  convention,  also  in  Baltimore,  on  tbe  same  day  that  the 
Democrats  met  there.  It  was  a  mass  convention,  rather  than 
one  of  elected  delegates.  Mr.  Tyler  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency,  and  accepted  tba  nomination ;  but 
the  movement  fell  dead,  and  Mr.  Tyler  withdrew  his  candi- 
dacy in  a  long,  ai^mentative,  and  somewhat  bitter  letter,  dated 
on  the  20tb  of  August. 
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Tbe  DemocraU  recoTsred  themselves  qnicklj  from  the  sur- 
prise  to  which  their  convention  had  treated  them.  Van 
Baren's  wrongs  were  soon  forgotten.  Immediately  after  hia 
overthrow,  Horace  Greeley  wrote  in  the  New  York  "  Tribune  :  " 
"  We  CBQ  with  difficulty  realize  that  this  active,  skilful,  in- 
domitable man,  accustomed  to  organize  victories  out  of  the 
ruins  of  defeats  which  to  another  would  seem  annihilating, 
is  to  be  henceforth  a  reminiscence.  Verily,  what  shadows  wo 
are,  what  shadows  we  pursue  1 "  The  Demociats  wasted  no 
time  even  in  reminiscence.  The  canvass  began  immediately, 
and  it  was  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  tbs  campaign  of 
1840,  with  the  difference  that  this  time  there  were  shouting 
and  enUiuaiasu  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Clay  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  States ;  but'petBoual  popa> 
larity  did  not  decide  the  issue.  The  Democrats  were  much 
in  earnest,  both  about  the  election  and  about  Texas.  Mr. 
Polk  was  a  comparatively  unknown  man,  although  he  had 
served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Ha 
therefore  excited  no  antagonisms.  He  was  particularly  accept- 
able to  the  South ;  and  the  Korthem  Democrats  had  nothing 
gainst  him.  It  was  believed  and  asserted  that  tbe  movement 
in  his  favor  in  the  convention  had  not  been  so  apontaneoua  ap 
its  managers  wished  people  to  suppose,  but  that  the  matter 
had  been  carefully  canvassed  beforehand,  and  that  the  plan,  aa 
carried  out,  was  laid  some  time  before  at  Kaehville.  While, 
therefore,  the  Whigs  made  an  enthusiastic  canvass,  there  were 
not  wanting  signs  that  a  majority  of  the  people  were  still 
Democratic,  and  that  the  reverse  of  1840  was  merely  a 
brief  and .  half-thoughtless  revulsion  against  certain  abuses 
which  had  crept  in,  which  the  people  did  not  like  at  the  time, 
but  to  which  they  have  since  reconciled  themselves  most 
bravely.  The  early  elections  gave  indications  here  and  there 
of  a  slight  Whig  gain  from  the  result  in  1842,  when  the  Demo- 
crats  had  been  again  successful  in  carrying  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress i  hut  these  gains  were  partially  offset  by  Democratic  suc- 
cesses, and  were  nowhere  great  enough  to  give  the  Wbigs  good 
ground  for  hope  of  a  victory  in  November.  Yet  they  contin- 
ued to  hope  and  to  fight  to  the  last. 

Tbe  number  of  States  voting  was  twenty-six,  as  before ; 
but  owing  to  the  new  apportionment,  by  which  the  number 
of  rapcesentatives  was  cut  down  from  242  to  223,  tbe  number  of 
electors  was  reduced  to  275.     The  populat  and  the  electoral 
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Totes  &Te  included  in  the  same  table,  inurmnch  u  all  tlie  eleo- 
ton  voted  for  both  candidates  of  their  respective  parties:  — 
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1,881,243 
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*  Seoton  ippolnted  b j  ths 

It  vaa  not  the  closest  election  ev 
but  it  vas  estremely  close.  There 
which  the  plurality  of  Folk  reiichBd 
only  gave  Clay  so  large  a  plurality  ai 
leas  than  a  thousand  plurality  each. 
65  m^ority  of  the  electoral  votes, 
caief  uUy  distributed  in  the  States  of 


ei  known  in  the  country, 
were  but  four  States  in 
ten  thousand;  one  State 

i  that.  Three  States  gave 
Although  Mr.  Polk  had 
a  change  of  7918  votes, 

New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
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Geoi^a,  and  Indiana,  would  have  given  Clay  s  majority  of 
103  electoral  votes.  These  were  not  the  only  peculiar  features 
of  the  election.  The  AbolitioniBts  defeated  Clay.  The  -Wliigs 
were  wroth  against  the  new  political  faction  before  the  elec- 
tion. The  New  York  "  Tribune  "  brought  forward  evidence 
satisfactory  to  itself  that  Birney  sought  a  Democratic  nomina- 
tion in  New  York,  and  tried  to  catch  Democratic  votes.  In  all 
probability  there  was  no  truth  in  the  charge,  but  it  waa  be- 
lieved at  the  time.  Had  the  Abolitioniatc  voted  for  Clay  he 
would  have  had  a  popular  majority  of  24,119 ;  he  would  have 
received  the  electoral  votes  of  New  York,  36,  and  Michigan,  S ; 
and  he  would  have  been  elected  by  146  electoral  votes  against 
129  for  Mr.  Polk.  No  doubt  the  Abolitionists  acted  with 
entire  consistency  in  refusing  to  vote  for  Henry  Clay,  and  no 
doubt  it  is  as  impossible  to  tell  what  might  have  happened  if 
Clay  had  been  elected  as  it  would  be  to  guess  what  would  have 
been  the  course  of  history  if  Van  Buren  had  not  written  his 
Texas  letter ;  but  at  all  events  the  election  of  Clay  would  have 
postponed  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  possibly  it  would 
have  averted  the  Mexican  war. 

Another  noteworthy  incident  of  the  election  was  what  waa 
known  as  the  Plaquemines  fraud.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the 
above  table  that  the  Folk  majority  in  Ixiuisiana  is  699.  The 
parish  of  Plaquemines,  below  New  Orleans  on  the  Misaismppi, 
had  voted  in  previous  years,  and  was  returned  as  voting  in 
1844,  as  follows :  — 
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810 

1,007 

40 

The  Democratic  vote  was  larger  by  697  than  ever  before,  — 
almost  exactly  the  whole  Democratic  majority  in  the  State. 
The  vote  was  also  suspicious  in  this,  that  the  Democratic  vote 
returned  was  greater  in  number  than  the  entire  white  male 
population,  of  all  ages,  in  the  parish  in  1840.  The  explanft- 
tion  that  was  given  by  the  Whigs  was  that  the  steamboat 
Agnes  went  down  from  New  Orleans  with  a  load  of  posGengers 
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nnder  the  charge  of  a  political  magnate  of  Plaquemines,  and 
that  these  paseengere  stopped  at  three  diiferent  places  and  cast 

each  time  a  unanimouB  vote  for  Polk  and  Dallas.  The  steam- 
boat Planter  took  down  one  hundred  and  forty  others,  who 
also  voted  early  and  often  for  the  same  ticket.  These  asser- 
tiona  were  not  only  made,  but  sworn  to,  by  many  witnesses, 
including  some  persons,  one  of  them  a  minor,  who  voted  several 
times  each,  under  the  direction  of  the  learned  judge  who  man- 
aged the  affair.  The  story  hears  all  the  marks  of  truth.  If  it 
is  not  true,  it  is  at  least  singular  that  it  was  ten  years  after 
1844  before  Plaquemines  parish  could  muster  haU  as  many 
Democratic  votes  aa  it  gave  that  year  to  Polk. 

Though  the  Whig  newspapers  rang  with  thp  charges  of 
fraud,  and  though  the  accusation  was  supported  by  strong  tes- 
timony, nothing  was  done  about  it.  The  election  was  lost, 
and  a  rectification  of  the  fraud  would  not  have  changed  the 
result.  The  Whigs  submitted  quietly ;  and  when  the  electoral 
count  took  place  in  1845,  in  the  usual  manner,  no  objection 
whatever  was  made,  and  Polk  and  Dallas  were  in  doe  form 
declared  elected. 

The  inauguration  took  place  in  the  form  which  had  now 
become  usual.  The  President  and  the  President-elect  rode 
together,  this  time,  in  an  open  carriage ;  and  a  feature  of 
the  procession  was  a  small  band  of  Eevolutionary  veterans  on 
foot.  Inasmuch  as  this  ceremony  took  place  sixty-two  years 
after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  political  enthusiasm  of  these 
aged  men  was  as  remarkable  as  was  the  inhumanity  of  the 
managers  who  suffered  them  to  take  such  a  part  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  day. 
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Ths  Blaveiy  quefition,  which  h&d  been  growing  in  impop* 
tance  fitfully,  as  a  political  iseue,  aiQca  the  contest  and  com- 
promine  on  the  admission  of  Miesouri  in  1820,  dominated  the 
politica  of  the  countiy  in  the  election  of  1344,  and  thereafter 
until  it  was  decided  by  eecession,  wai,  and  emancipation.  Nat 
that  paitiea,  statesmen,  and  politicians  ranged  themselvea  as 
advocatea  or  opponents  either  of  slavery  aa  on  existing  inetitu- 
tion  or  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  until  the  critical  moment 
of  the  struggle  was  near  at  band.  But  every  great  measure, 
beginning  with  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was  considered  and 
decided  with  chief  reference  to  the  extension,  the  maintenance, 
the  restriction,  or  the  overthrow  of  the  "peculiar  institution" 
of  the  South.  The  opponents  of  slavery  became  bolder  and 
more  aggressive;  its  defenders  more  vigilant,  more  resentful  of 
attacks  upon  it,  more  rigid  in  their  ostracism  of  public  men  at 
the  North  who  did  not  accept  their  principles,  more  resolute, 
in  the  event  of  a  denial  of  their  "  rights,"  in  their  purpose  to 
seek  those  rights  by  a  separation  from  the  Union.  As  ths 
feeling  grew  more  intense,  and  the  language  of  extreme  parti- 
sans increased  in  violence,  well-meaning  men  tried  to  prolong 
the  peace  by  compromises  and  by  endeavors  to  turn  the  current 
of  political  thought  to  other  subjects.  How  vain  it  was  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  irreconcilable  things,  to  repress  the  "in«- 
pressibie  conflict,"  the  history  of  the  next  few  years  shows 
moat  plainly. 

The  South  was  better  prepared  for  the  conflict  when  it  be- 
came acute  than  was  the  North.  It  was  more  united.  It  had 
control  of  one  of  the  parties ;  it  terrorized  the  other.  It  knew 
what  it  desired,  and  was  ready  to  make  demands  and  to  in- 
sist upon  them,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  consequences. 
Thus  it  won  the  first  victory  of  the  great  campaign,  in  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  followed  it  up  during  the  next 
administration  by  the  war  with  Mexico  and  the  acquisition  of 
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more  territor;  ftvulable,  u  was  supposed,  for  the  spread  of 
the  slavery  system.  Soon  sfter  the  shocking  accident  on  the 
"  Princeton,"  on  Februaiy  28,  1844,  in  which  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  tlpshuT,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, lost  their  lives,  Mr.  Galhonn  was  made  Secretary  of  State. 
Henry  A,  Wise  asserts,  in  his  "Seven  Decades  of  the  Union," 
that  he  offered  the  position  to  Mi.  Calhoun  without  authority 
from  the  President,  who  nevertheless  acquiesced  in  the  seleo* 
tioD  so  irregularly  made  of  the  moat  important  member  of  his 
cabinet.  Mr.  Calhoun  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  annexation 
of  Texas,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  active  agent  in  defeating 
the  nomination  of  Van  Buren,  who  opposed  the  measure.  Tha 
Senate  rejected  the  treaty,  16  senators  only  favoring  and  35 
opposii^  it.  Subsequently  joint  resolutions  were  ofiered,  and 
passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  providing  for  the 
annexation.  The  lesolutious  would  surely  have  failed  in  the 
Senate  but  for  the  addition  of  an  amendment  giving  tha  Pre- 
sident discretionary  power  to  bring  in  Texas  under  a  new 
treaty  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Eves  this  could  not 
secure  the  bare  majority  required  until  Mr.  Polk,  the  Presi- 
dentelect, was  known  to  have  pledged  himself  to  act,  not 
under  the  House  resolutions,  but  under  the  Senate  amendment. 
Mr.  Tyler  affixed  his  eignatare  to  the  resolutions  on  March  1, 
1845.  The  same  night  be  dispatched  a  special  messei^i  to 
Texas  to  consummate  the  annexation.  Mr.  Polk,  inaugurated 
three  days  afterward,  refused  to  recall  the  messenger.  Tha 
oiqwnents  of  annexation  regarded  the  proceeding  aa  a  case  of 
remarkably  sharp  practice. 

Mr.  Polk  was  not  a  great  man.  His  Democratic  supporters, 
and  particularly  the  Southern  men  who  controlled  the  party, 
hod  no  cause  of  complaint  either  of  unwillingness  on  his  part 
to  take  the  radical  views  they  entertained  on  questions  between 
the  South  and  the  North,  or  of  lack  of  coun^e  in  acting  upon 
those  views.  The  Mexican  war,  which  every  one  knew  to  be 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  intrigue  to  annex  Texas,  was 
entered  upon  without  hesitation.  The  Independent  Treasury, 
— Van  Buren's  pet  measure,  —  which  had  been  overthrown  by 
the  Whigs,  was  reestablished.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Kobert  J.  Walker,  was  given  a  free  hand  in  drafting  a 
tariff  bill,  and  Congress  passed  it,  —  the  famous  tariff  of  1846, 
framed  in  the  most  strict  conformity  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Southern  Democrats.    In  the  platform  of  the  party  the  title  of. 
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the  United  States  to  "  the  whole  of  the  territory  of  Oregon  '*  was 
asaerted  to  be  "clear  and  unquestionable  ;  "  and  the  "  reoccu- 
pation"  of  Oregon  was  linked  with  the  "  reannexation "  of 
Texas,  as  "  great  American  measures."  The  whole  of  Oregon, 
as  spoken  of  in  those  times,  meant  the  territory  lying  north 
of  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Waahington,  to  the  line  of 
M"  40'  north  latitude.  "Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight,"  was  a 
Democratic  rallying  cry  in  the  North,  as  the  acquisition  of 
Texas  was  in  the  South.  After  the  election  there  was  no  en- 
thusiasm on  the  Oregon  question ;  an  agreement  was  made, 
without  a  murmur  of  Democratic  diseatiefaction,  upon  the  line 
of  49°. 

On  every  one  of  the  three  questions  the  Whige  were  de- 
cidedly against  the  administration.  They  deprecated  the 
Mexican  war ;  they  opposed  the  sub-treasury  and  the  ad  va- 
lorem low  tariff  of  1846 ;  they  jeered  at  the  government  for 
the  meekness  shown  in  accepting  the  northern  boundary  lino 
offered  by  Great  Britain.  Yet  slavery  was  to  decide  the  can- 
vass of  1848,  not  as  a  direct  issue  between  the  two  great  par- 
ties, but  by  dividing  one  of  them  and  so  giving  the  victory  to 
the  other.  The  opportunity  of  the  anti-slavery  men  came  to 
them  from  a  peculiar  situation  developed  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  of  Kew  York.  It  would  be  almost  true  to  say  that 
tbere  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  Democrats  of  New 
York  have  not  been-  divided  int«  at  least  two  factions.  They 
have  exhibited  a  remarkable  power  of  getting  together  on  elec- 
tion day,  but  at  all  other  times  they  have  been  at  war  with 
each  other.  Soma  of  their  dissensions  have  already  been 
mentioned.  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic  the  contests  were 
largely  personal  struggles  between  rival  leaders,  —  Burr,  the 
Clintons,  and  the  Livingstons.  Daring  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Jackson  a  large  faction  was  formed,  professing  ex- 
tremely radical  viewa,  which  called  itself  the  Eq\ial  Bights 
party,  but  was  termed  by  its  adversaries  the  Loco-foco  party. 
The  name  originated  in  an  incident  that  occurred  in  New 
York  city  just  before  the  election  in  1835.'  It  was  the 
custom  to  submit  nominations  to  a  general  meeting  of  Demo- 
cratic citizens.  The  Equal  Bights  men,  determined  to  oppose 
(he  Tammany  nominations,  appeared  in  lei^  numbers  at  the 
meeting  called  in  Tammany  Hall.     A  scene  of  great  confusion 
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between  the  two  factions  ensued.  At  last  the  Tammany  men 
withdrew,  and  as  they  left  the  hall  extinguished  the  gaslights. 
The  radicals,  anticipating  this,  had  provided  themBelves  with 
candles  and  the  then  new  "loco-foco"  matches,  by  means  of 
-which  the  ball  was  relighted  and  the  meeting  proceeded.  Soma 
years  later  the  Whiga  called  all  Democrata  "  Loco-focos." 

The  division  of  the  party  continued,  with  some  changes  in 
the  causes  of  dissension,  as  well  as  changes  in  their  designa- 
tions. During  Polk's  administration  they  were  known  as 
"  Hunkers  "  and  "  Bsmb«niers,"  —  Huakere,  becanse  they 
"  hunkered "  for  office ;  Bambumera,  because  they  were  so 
much  in  earnest  for  the  reforms  they  advocated  tliat,  as  one 
of  their  orators  put  it,  they  were  willing  to  imitate  the  Dutch- 
man who  burned  hb  bam  in  order  to  destroy  the  rats  which 
infested  it. 

It  was  narrated  in  the  last  chapter  that  Silas  Wright  re- 
fused  to  profit  by  the  intrigue  that  defeated  bis  friend  Van 
Buren'a  nomination  for  the  presidency.  Ifevertheless,  as  a 
good  party  man,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  help  the  Folk 
and  I^las  ticket,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Democnts 
accepted  reluctantly  a  nomination  as  governor  of  New  York. 
He  was  elected  by  about  twice  the  majority  given  to  Mr.  Folk. 
Whether  intentionally  or  not,  every  step  of  the  administration 
was  hostile  to  the  faction  represented  by  Governor  Wright 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  in  favor  of  the  Hunkers.  Governor 
Marcy,  a  leader  of  the  Hunkers,  was  Secretary  of  War;  all 
the  federal  office-holders  appointed  wero  of  the  same  faction. 
Silas  Wright  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  can- 
didatee  for  the  nomination  in  1848 ;  and  if  it  had  been  the 
intention  of  the  administration  to  prevent  his  auccess,  it  could 
not  have  employed  more  effectual  measures  than  it  did.  When 
he  was  again  a  candidate  for  governor  in  1846,  ha  was  de- 
feat«d.  His  friends  all  believed  that  his  defeat  was  the  act 
of  the  Fresident  and  his  friends,  although  at  tlie  last  moment 
a  great  show  was  made  of  anxiety  for  his  election.  Indeed, 
a  circular  was  sent  to  all  office-holders  in  New  York  forbid- 
ding them,  under  penalty  of  dismissal,  to  vote  against  Gov- 
ernor Wright. 

This  long  explanation  of  the  situation  in  New  York  has 
been  necessary  because  the  Democratic  division  in  that  State 
lost  the  election  of  1848.  It  not  only  deprived  the  Democrats 
of  electoral  votes  which  would  have  changed  the  result,  but 
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it  gtvre  to  the  anti-fllaveiy  wing  of  tiie  party  in  other  States 
an  opportunity  to  rally  for  their  cause,  Mr.  Wright  died 
suddenly  in  August,  1847 ;  but  his  death,  instead  of  bringing 
the  serious  party  disBenaion  to  a  close,  a^tavatad  it.  Aa  the 
■wax  with  Mexico  drew  to  a  close,  the  contest,  minus  its  per^ 
aonal  elementa,  extended  into  other  States.  DaVid  'mimot, 
a  Democratic  member  ot  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  from 
FennsylTania,  proposed,  as  an  amendment  to  a  hill  placing 
three  million  dollars  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  for  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  extending  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  a  proviso  that  slavery  should  not  exist  in  any  territory 
BO  acquired.  The  "  Wilmot  Proviso  "  played  a  great  part  in 
the  debates  of  Goi^resa,  in  the  general  struggle  over  the  slavery 
question,  and  especially  in  the  ensuing  election  of  1848. 

Meanwhile  aU  was  not  union  and  harmony  in  the  Wh^ 
ranks.  Henry  Clay  was  still  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
party;  but  there  was  gradually  springing  up  a  feeling  that, 
after  his  repeated  defeats,  and  in  the  &ce  of  the  uncompro- 
mising objections  to  him  in  anti-slavery  quarters  in  the  North, 
he  could  not  be  elected.  Moreover  there  were  tttoae  who 
thought  that  be  should  not  have  a  permanent  mortgage  on 
the  Whig  party.  Mr.  Webster  bod  strong  friends  and  sup- 
porters to  urge  his  pretensions.  Judge  McLean,  GenemI 
Scott,  Mr,  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  and  Thomas  Corwin,  of  Ohio, 
were  also  put  forward.  But  the  movement  in  favor  of  General 
Taylor  was  of  a  character  to  disarrange  all  the  calculations  of 
the  politicians.  The  campaign  in  bis  favor  opened  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1848,  when  a  state  convention  of  Louisiana,  god- 
siating  of  del^ates  from  thirty-six  parishes  (couotiea),  elected 
in  primary  meetings  "  without  r^ard  to  party  distinction,'* 
brought  forward  General  Taylor,  and  "  decreed  "  in  the  name 
of  their  constituents  that  they  nominated  him  as  a  candidate 
for  President.  Shortly  afterward  a  mass  meeting  in  Alabama, 
and  the  Whig  members  of  the  legislature  of  that  State,  nomi- 
nated Creneral  Taylor,  and  recommended  that  the  Whigs  of 
Alabama  should  not  send  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tion. A  non-partisan  mass  meeting  in  Taylor's  interest  was 
also  held  in  Baltimore.  These  movements  created  a  serious 
situation.  Apparently  the  nomination  was  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  party.  Taylor's  supporters  threatened  to 
ran  him  as  a  candidate  whatever  the  Whig  convention  might 
do.     It  became  important  to  know  how  far  General  Tayloi 
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lent  bimeelf  to  this  featare  of  the  canvass  in  his  favor.  Let- 
ters were  addieaeed  to  him  to  aacettaia  bia  purpoae.  Two  of 
his  replies  were  made  public.  In  tbe  fint  (April  20)  be 
aaid  that  if  nomioated  by  the  Wbigs  he  "  should  not  lefoM 
occeptaDce,"  provided  he  were  left  free  of  all  pledges,  and  per- 
mitted to  maintain  his  independence  of  parties;  that  he  did 
not  design  to  withdraw  bia  name  if  Mr.  Clay  should  be  nomi- 
nated, nor  in  fact,  "  whoever  may  be  the  'Whig  or  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  ;  "  and  —  denying  certain  charges  made  against 
him  —  that  he  never  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1846, 
or  of  tbe  aub-treasury ;  nor  bad  be  asserted  that  he  originated 
the  war  with  Mexico,  or  that,  if  elected,  be  should  select  bis 
cabinet  from  both  parties.  In  the  second  letter  (April  22) 
he  said  that  he  was  "  a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig ; "  and 
"  on  the  subjects  of  tbe  tariff,  the  currency,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  OUT  great  highways,  the  will  of  tbe  people  as  expressed 
by  their  representativea  in  Congress  ought  to  be  respected  and 
carried  out  by  the  executive." 

All  this  was  highly  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  the  Wbigs. 
They  had  principles,  —  they  had  not  all  the  same  principles, 
to  be  sure,  —  aud  General  Taylor  apparently  had  none.  His 
election  would  mean  nothing.  They  could  not  be  sure  that 
their  President  would  favor  one  of  theii  measures.  But,  on 
the  other  bond,  tbe  election  of  Mr.  Clay  would  not  mean 
much.  He  was  identified  with  contests  over  qnestiona  that 
had  been  decided.  Where  would  he  stand  when  the  new 
questions  came  to  the  front  7  Texas  had  been  annexed ;  the 
siib-treaeury  was  reestablished ;  the  tariff  of  1846,  though 
soon  to  develop  defects,  waa  working  well ;  the  Or^on  ques- 
tion was  settled ;  and  on  the  new  issue  then  becoming  promi> 
nent,  Mr.  Clay  could  not  be  acceptable  to  tbe  "conscience 
Wbigs."  All  these  considerstiona,  and  othera  which  have  not 
been  mentioned,  each  in  its  own  way,  worked  in  favor  of  the 
Taylor  movement ;  and  his  nomination  was  assured,  although 
not  conceded,  before  tbe  Whig  convention  met. 

The  first  convention  preliminaiy  to  tbe  canvaaa  of  1848 
waa  that  of  tbe  Native  Americana, — a  party  which  had 
some  strength  in  the  Middle  States,  and  which  for  some 
years  past  bad  even  elected  a  few  representatives  in  Congiesa 
from  Kew  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Tbe  convention  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1847,  and  nominated  Creneral 
Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Maaaachnsetts,  for  Vice-Fresident. 
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It  recoromeDded,  but  did  not  formall;  Domiiuite,  General 
Zachary  Taylor  for  President. 

In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Liberty,  or  Abolition, 
party  met  at  New  York,  and  nominated  for  President  John  F. 
Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  for  Vice-President  Leicester 
King,  of  Ohio.  After  the  Barnburners'  convention,  hereafter 
to  be  noticed,  Mr,  Hale  withdrew  from  the  canvasa.  It  was 
given  out  at  the  time  that  Hr.  Van  Buren  was  a  good  enough 
Abolitioniat  for  this  party,  though  he  "  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  perfect  embodiment  of  theit  principles."  The  "  Liberty 
Le^ue,"  another  Abolition  body,  held  a  convention  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1848,  and  nominated  Gerritt 
Smith,  of  Sew  York,  for  President,  and  the  £ev.  Charles  £. 
pDote,  of  Michigan,  for  Vice-President.  An  "  Industrial  Con- 
gress "  met  at  Philadelphia,  June  13,  1848,  and  nominated 
Gerritt  Smith  for  the  finit  place,  end  WUliam  S.  Waitt,  of 
Illinois,  for  the  second  place  on  the  ticket.  So  far  aa  is 
known,  no  votes  were  cast  for  any  of  these  minor  candidates  in 
any  State. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  May  22, 
1848.  Judge  J.  S.  Biyce,  of  Louisiana,  was  the  teropoiaiy 
chairman,  and  Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  the  permanent 
president.  All  the  States  were  represented,  roost  of  them 
fully,  some  by  double  or  triple  delegations.  South  Carolina 
had  but  one  delegate,  who  was  chosen  at  a  little  local  gather- 
ing, numbering  only  eight  or  ten  persons.  There  was  not  a 
little  discussion  whether  or  not  he  should  be  permitted  to  cast 
the  nine  votes  of  South  Carolina  ;  he  was  finally  allowed  to  do 
so,  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  convention.  Before  the  session 
closed,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  208  to  41,  that  in  future  oon- 
ventions  each  State  ^ould  be  entitled  to  as  many  delegates 
only  as  the  number  of  its  electoral  votes.  This  convention 
also  directed  the  appointment  of  a  central  committee  of  one 
member  from  each  State  to  take  general  charge  of  the  canvass 
and  of  the  party's  interests.  This  was  the  first  national  com- 
mittee ever  organized. 

The  great  question,  which  dominated  all  others,  which 
raised  before  the  convention  the  spectre  of  defeat,  was  that  of 
the  New  York  delegation.  There  had  been  two  state  conven- 
tions, and  two  full  sets  of  delegates }  thirty-six  "  Hunkers " 
and  thirty-six  "  Barnburners  "  presented  Ihemselves,  and  each 
delegation  demanded  not  only  recognition  as  representing  the 
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J7«w  York  Deaocnils,  Init  th«  absolute  exclnsioR  of  the  other 
faction.  • 

The  wrangling  began  as  soon  aa  the  opening  ptayet  had 
been  offered,  —  over  the  cooatitution  of  the  committee  on  cre- 
dentials. Nothing  was  done  on  the  ftrat  day  beyond  settling  the 
membership  of  the  convention,  save  aa  to  the  New  York  dele- 
gations and  effecting  a  permanent  organization.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  the  two-lhirds  rule  waa  adopted,  after 
long  debate,  by  176  voteB  against  78.  From  that  time  until 
the  evening  of  the  21tli  of  May  the  convention  devoted  itself 
wholly  to  New  York,  On  a  resolution  to  admit  the  "  Hun- 
ker "  del^ation,  an  amendment  was  offered  to  admit  both 
delegations,  the  two  combined  to  have  only  the  vote  to  which 
New  York  was  entitled.  This  was  carri^  by  two  majority, 
—1 126  to  124.  Of  the  affirmative  votes,  99  came  from  North- 
em  States,  and  the  other  27  from  Maryland,  Delaware,  Een- 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Texas.  The  North  gave  only 
33  negative  votes.  Although  this  was,  so  fai  as  it  was  a  victory 
for  either  side,  a  triumph  for  the  "  Bambamers,"  they  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings,  as  did  also  the  "  Hunkers.'' 
The  "  BamburaeTB  "  ope.nly  withdrew  from  the  convention. 

As  soon  as  the  New  York  question  was  decided,  balloting 
for  a  candidate  for  President  began.  Four  trials  were  necea- 
sary,  the  result  of  which  waa  aa  follows :  — 


Whole  DimibeT  of  Yotoa 
'StoeasBTj  for  a  ahoiae  » 
Lawii  Cui.  Miob. .  .  : 
JameB  Bachauui,  Penu. 
Levi  Woodbnrr,  N.  H.  . 
Geoive  H.  Dallas,  Penn. 
W.  j:  Worth,  Tenn.  .  , 
J<An  C.  CalhoDD,  S.  0.  . 
W.  O.  Buder,  Ky.      .    . 


It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Polk  received  no  votes.  Like 
other  Presidents,  he  had  declared  before  his  election  his  pur 
pose  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second  term  ;  hut,  unlike  soma 
others,  be  had  found,  after  a  little  manceuvring  for  a  nomina- 
tion, that  the  case  was  hopeless,  and  had  therefore  reiterated 
his  original  intention. 
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The  vote  for  G«nenil  Cass  vas  at  fitet  almost  exdnsiTely 
from  -Western  and  Southern  States,  but  there  was  little 
significance-  in  this  fact.  All  the  candidates  were  against  the 
Wilmot  Froviso,  —  they  were  all  classed  as  "  Northern  men 
vith  Southern  principles,"  — and  the  preferences  of  delegates 
were  personal  rather  than  politicaL  The  nomination  was 
made  unanimous  with  enthusiasm.  In  the  evening  the  con- 
vention proceeded  to  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President, 
On  the  first  trial,  General  William  0.  Butler  of  Kentnclcy  had 
114 ;  General  John  A.  Quitman  of  Mississippi  had  74 ;  John 
Y.  Maaon  of  Virginia,  24 ;  William  R.  King  of  Alabama,  25  ; 
James  J.  McKay  of  North  Carolina,  13 ;  Jefferson  Davia  of 
MiseisBippi,  1,  As  169  were  necessary  for  a  choice,  the  con- 
vention proceeded  to  vote  a  second  time.  General  William  O. 
Butler  was  nominated,  receiving  169  votes  to  62  for  Quitman 
and  22  for  all  others.     This  nomination  was  also  made  unani- 

On  the  fifth  and  last  day  of  the  convention,  the  platform 
was  reported.  The  resolutions  were,  for  the  most  ptut,  a  re- 
petition of  those  of  1844.  The  first  was  modified  to  read  aa 
follows  :  — 

Resdved,  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust  in  the 
Intelligence,  the  patriotism,  and  the  discriminating  justice  of 
the  American  people. 

Then  followed  the  resolutions  adopted  in  1840  and  1844,  as 
arranged  in  the  platform  of  1844,  except  that  to  the  fifth 
resolution  (see  p.  200)  are  appended  the  worda;  "And  for 
the  gradual  but  certain  extinction  of  the  debt  created  by  the 
prosecution  of  a  just  and  necessary  war,  after  peaceful  rela- 
tions shall  have  been  restored."  The  convention  added  to  an 
already  ample  platform  the  foltowiog  new  resolutions ;  — 

Reiotved,  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  provoked  on  her  part  by 
years  of  insult  and  injury,  was  commenced  by  her  army  crossing 
the  Rio  Grande,  attacking  the  American  troops,  and  invading  our 
''^i^r  State  of  Texas ;  and  that,  upon  all  the  principles  of  patriotism 
and  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is  a  just  and  necessary  war  upon  our 
port,  in  which  every  American  citizen  should  have  shown  himself 
on  the  side  of  his  country,  and  neither  morally  nor  physically,  by 
word  or  deed,  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

Reaolved,  That  we  should  be  rejoiced  at  the  assurance  of  a  peace 
with  Mexico  founded  on  the  just  principles  of  indemnity  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future ;  but  that,  while  the  ratification  of 
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the  liberal  tieftfy  offered  to  Mexico  mntdiu  in  doubt,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  counti7  to  suntain  the  administrAtioQ  in  every  roeasvire 
□eceasarj  to  provide  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  should 
that  ixea.tj  be  rejected. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  carried  the 
ajEos  of  their  country  iuto  Mexico  hare  crowned  it  with  imper- 
ishable gloTj.  Their  unconqueiable  courage,  their  daring  enter- 
prise, their  unfiUteriug  perseverance  and  fortitude  when  assailed  on 
all  sides  bj  innumerable  foes,  — and  that  more  formidable  enemy, 
the  diseases  of  the  climate,  —  exalt  their  devoted  patriotism  into 
the  highest  heroism,  and  give  them  a  right  to  the  profound  grati- 
tude of  their  countij  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Rttolved,  That  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  thir^ 
States,  composing  the  Ameiicau  Bepublic,  tender  their  fraternal 
congratulations  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Bepublic  of 
France,  now  assembled  as  the  free  sufFrage  representatives  of  the 
sovere^nty  of  thirty-five  millions  of  republicans,  to  establish  gov- 
ernments on  those  eternal  principles  of  equal  rights  for  which 
tlwtr  Lafayette  and  our  Washington  fought  side  by  side  in  theii 
sbiiggle  for  our  national  independence ;  and  we  would  especially 
convey  to  them  and  to  the  whole  people  of  France  our  earnest 
wishes  for  the  consolidation  of  their  liberties,  through  the  wisdom 
that  shall  guide  their  counsels,  on  the  basis  of  a  democratic  cou- 
atitutiou,  not  derived  from  the  grants  or  concessions  of  kings  or 
dynasties,  but  originating  from  the  only  true  source  of  political 
power  recognized  in  the  States  of  this  Union,  —  the  inherent  and 
inaUenable  rights  of  the  people,  in  their  soverei^  capacilry,  to 
make  and  to  amend  their  forms  of  government  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  welfare  of  the  community  may  require. 

Eesolned,  That  with  the  recent  development  of  thb  grand  politi- 
cal truth,  —  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  capacity  and 
power  for  self-government,  which  is  prostrating  thrones  and  erect- 
ing republics  on  the  ruins  of  despotism  in  the  Old  World,  —  we 
feel  that  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved,  with  increased  respon- 
sibility, upon  the  Democratic  party  of  this  country,  as  the  par^  of 
the  people,  to  sustain  and  advance  among  us  constitutional  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  monopolies 
and  exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  tbe  expense 
of  the  many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to  those 
principles  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution  which  arte  broad 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it 
was,  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  sb^-tie,  in  the  full 
expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and  progres- 

Retolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded,  through 
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the  American  iiiinist«r  &t  Paris,  to  the  National  Conyention  of  the 
Bepablic  of  France. 

Resolved,  That  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844, 
vhich  elected  James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas  President  and 
Tice-Preaident  of  the  United  States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  . 
Democrsoj  of  the  Union  in  defeating  the  declared  purposes  of  their 
opponents  to  create  a  national  hank ;  in  preventing  the  corrupt 
and  unconstitutional  distribution  of  the  land  proceeds,  from  the 
common  treasmy  of  the  Union,  for  local  purposes ;  in  protecting 
the  currencj  and  labor  of  the  coimtry  from  ruinous  floctuatioas, 
and  guarding  the  money  of  the  people  for  the  use  of  the  peo]de ; 
by  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  treasory;  in  the  uoble 
impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  and  the  creation  of  the  more  equal,  honest,  and  productivo 
tariff  of  184Q  ;  and  tliat,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  a  fatal  error 
to  weaken  the  bands  of  a  political  organisation  by  which  these 
great  reforms  have  been  achieved,  and  risk  them  in  the  hands  at 
their  known  adversaries,  with  whatever  delusive  appeals  they  may 
solicit  our  surrender  of  that  vigilance  which  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  liberty. 

Reserved,  That  the  confidence  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  la 
the  principles,  capacity,  firmness,  and  integrity  of  James  K.  Polk, 
manifested  by  liis  nomination  and  election  in  1844,  has  been  sig- 
nally  justified  by  the  strictness  of  his  adherence  to  sound  Demo- 
cratic doctrines,  by  the  purity  of  pmpose,  the  energy  and  ability, 
which  have  characterized  his  administration  in  all  our  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad;  that  we  teirder  to  him  our  cordial  eongratul&> 
tions  upon  the  brilliant  snccess  which  has  hitherto  crowned  Ma 
patriotic  efforts,  and  assure  him  in  advance  that,  at  the  expiration 
of  his  presidential  term,  he  will  carry  with  him  to  his  retirement 
the  esteem,  respect,  and  admiration  of  a  grateful  country. 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  hereby  present  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  President,  and  William  O.  Butler, 
of  Kentucky,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  Vic^ 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  offered  the  following  resolution  as 
an  addition  to  the  platform  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-intnrferenoe  with  the  rights 
of  property  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  confederacy,  be 
it  in  the  States  or  Territories  thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  par- 
ties interested  in  them,  is  the  true  republican  doctrine  rect^nized 
by  this  body. 

The  resolution  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas,  36 ;  nays, 
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216.  All  the  affirmative  votes  vere  given  by  delegatee  from 
the  slave  States.  It  ia  an  illuatration  of  the  temporizing  char- 
acter of  the  politics  of  the  time  that  some  of  the  Southern 
DemocntB  explained  their  vote  against  the  reeolntion  hy;  say- 
ing that  they  deemed  it  unneoessary,  because  the  same  doctrine 
was  otiienvise  expressed  in  th«  platform.  This  explanation 
would  do  for  Southern  consumption ;  meanwhile  it  yraa  hoped 
that  the  Northern  members  of  the  party  could  be  held  to  their 
allegiance  by  having  it  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  extremists 
were  defeated  in  their  purpose  to  commit  the  fazty  to  t^ 
Sonthem  view  of  "  the  rights  of  property," 

The  Whig  national  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
7th  of  June,  John  A.  Collier,  of  New  York,  was  the  tempo- 
isry  chairman,  and  ex-Governor  John  M.  Moiehead,  of  Korth 
Carolina,  was  the  permanent  president.  All  the  States  were 
xepresented  fully,  save  two.  South  Carolina  hod  a  partial 
delegation ;  Texas  sent  no  delegates,  but  its  state  convention 
authorized  the  delegates  from  Louisiana  to  cast  the  vote  of 
Texas.  Inasmuch  as  the  Louisiana  dele^tion  was  strongly  in 
favor  of  Taylor,  the  question  whether  the  proxy-voting  should 
be  permitted  was  made  a  teat  of  the  strength  of  the  general ; 
but  when  it  came  to  the  vote,  the  request  of  Texas  was  granted 
without  a  division.  The  convention  leached  the  point  of  voting 
for  candidates  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day.  Four  ballots 
were  taken  on  that  and  the  following  day,  when  General  Tayr 
lor  was  nominated.  Before  the  voting  began,  a.  letter  was  read 
from  Taylor,  in  which  be  said  that  his  friends  would  withdraw 
his  name  if  the  choice  of  the  convention  should  fall  upon  some 
one  eUe.     The  result  of  the  four  votes  was  as  follows :  — 
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NeceBsoTT  for  a  clioioe  .  >  . 
Z^charj  T&ylor,  LoDiaiaiia  .  . 
Henry  CUj,  Kentuckj  .  .  . 
Winfield  Scott,  Nev  Janey  . 
Daniel  Webster,  HamachaMtla 
John  UoLeau,  Ohio  .... 
John  H.  Clayton,  Delaware 

The  Tote  for  General  Taylor  on  the  first  ballot  came  from 
all  parte  of  the  country.     There  were  only  eight  of  the  thirty 
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Stetei  then  in  the  Union  from  which  be  received  no  voteai 
The  New  England  States,  except  Maine,  supported  either  Mr. 
Webster  or  Mr.  Gift?,  and  gave  Taylor  but  six  Totes.  Maine 
had  a  tpievance  against  Mi.  Webster  in  that  he  had  nego- 
tiated the  AahbortoQ  Treaty,  by  which  the  northeastern  bound- 
ar;  question  was  settled,  involving  the  loss  of  a  lai^e  slice 
of  territory  to  which  Maine  had  asserted  a  claim,  and  had 
defended  it  in  what  is  still  Icnown  as  the  "  Aroostook  War." 
The  speech  nominating  General  Taylor  was  made  by  ex-Gov- 
ernor Edward  Kent,  of  Maine.  On  the  final  vote  Taylor  had 
at  least  one  vote  from  every  State,  the  convention,  after 
giving  itself  up  for  a  time  to  enthusiasm,  proceeded  to  vote  for 
a  candidate  for  Yice-Presidant  A  large  number  of  nomina- 
tions was  made.  On  the  first  ballot,  Millard  Fillmore,  of  Kew 
York,  bad  115 ;  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  Massachusetts,  109 ;  and 
51  votes  were  divided  among  ten  other  candidates.  On  the 
second  vote  Fillmore  had  173 ;  Lawrence,  87 ;  and  all  others, 
6.  Mr.  Fillmore's  nomination  was  then  declared,  and,  after  a 
season  of  speech-making,  the  convention  adjourned.  No  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  was  appointed,  and  the  conventicu  made 
no  declaration  of  principles  whatever.  Ite  attitude  of  non- 
cemmittaliem  was  by  no  means  approved  by  a  large  section  of 
the  party ;  and  it  was  late  in  the  canvass,  when  some  addi- 
tional letters  from  General  Taylor  had  been  published,  giving 
assurance  that  he  really  sympathized  —  mUdly,  at  least  —  with 
the  purposes  of  the  party,  before  some  of  the  prominent  Whig 
leaders  came  cordially  to  bis  support.  Daniel  Wehster,  indeed, 
had  promptly  pronounced  the  nomination  one  "not  fit  to  be 
made." 

The  "  Barnburners,"  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  Balti- 
more convention  with  a  frank  avowal  of  their  purpose  not  to 
accept  the  nomination  of  General  Cass,  took  active  measures  to 
oppose  his  candidacy.  They  held  a  state  convention  at  TJtica 
on  June  22  and  23,  in  which  delegates  from  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  puticipated,  and  nominated 
Martin  Van  Buren  for  President,  and  Henry  Dodge,  of  Wis- 
consin, for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Van  Buren  accepted  the  nom- 
ination, although  with  evident  reluctance.  Senator  Dodge 
declined,  snd  supported  General  Cass.  Also  on  June  22  an 
Ohio  state  convention  of  persons  dissatisfied  with  both  the 
nominations  recommended  and  called  a  national  convention, 
which  was  held  at  Buffalo,  August  9.     Charles  Francis  Adant^ 
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of  Maaeachnsetts,  was  made  permanent  president  o{  the  conven- 
tjon,  which  contained  representatives  of  Beventeen  States,  and 
seems  to  have  had  a  memberefaip  of  abont  300.  On  a  ballot 
fur  a  candidate  for  President,  Martin  Van  Bmen  had  159  votes, 
and  John  P.  Hale,  of  Ne^r  Hampshire,  129.  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  of  Uassachuaetts,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
Vice-President.  The  convention  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion e  ;  — 

Whereat,  We  have  assembled  in  convention,  as  a  union  of  free- 
men for  the  sake  of  freedom,  forgetting  all  past  political  diftei^ 
ences,  in  common  resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  of  free  labor  against 
the  aggressions  of  tlie  slave  power,  and  to  secure  free  soil  for  a  free 
people ;  and 

Whereas,  The  political  conventions  recently  assembled  at  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  the  one  Stifling  the  voice  of  a  great  con- 
atituency  entitled  to  be  heard  in  its  deliberations,  and  the  other 
abandoning  its  distinctive  principles  for  mere  availability,  have 
dissolved  the  national  party  organizations  heretofore  existing,  by 
nominating  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  States,  und^ 
the  slaveholding  dictation,  candidates  neither  of  whom  can  be 
supported  by  the  opponents  of  slavery  extension,  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  consbtency,  duty,  and  self-respect ;  and 

Whereas,  These  nominations  so  made  furnish  the  occasion  and 
demonstrate  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  people  under  the 
banner  of  free  democracy,  in  a  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of 
their  independence  of  the  slave  power,  and  of  their  fixed  determi- 
nation to  rescue  the  federal  government  from  its  control,  — 

Retoloed,  tiierefore,  that  we,  the  people  here  assembled,  remem- 
bering the  example  of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  first  Declare 
tion  of  Independence,  putting  our  trust  in  God  for  the  tri.umph  of 
OUT  cause,  and  invoking  his  guidance  in  our  endeavors  to  advance 
it,  do  now  plant  ourselves  upon  the  national  platform  of  freedom, 
in  opposition  to  the  sectional  platform  of  slavery. 

Resolved,  That  slavery  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union  which 
recognize  ibt  existence  depends  upon  state  laws  alone,  which  cannot 
be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  federal  government,  and  for  which 
laws  that  government  is  not  reBponsible.  We  therefore  propose 
no  interference  by  Congress  with  slavery  within  the  limits  of  any  V^ 
State. 

Reiolved,  That  the  proviso  of  JefEerson,  to  prohibit  the  existence 
of  slavery  after  1800  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
southern  and  northern;  the  votes  of  six  States  and  sixteen  dele- 
gates, in  the  Congress  of  1784  for  the  proviso,  to  thre«  States  and 
seven  delegates  against  it ;  the  actual  exclusion  of  slaveiy  from  the 
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KiH-tbwesteni  Territory  by  the  Ordinance  of  1767,  onanimonsly 
adopted  by  the  States  in  Congress ;  and  the  entire  history  of  that 
period,  —  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation 
not  to  extend,  nationalize,  or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize,  tmd 
discourage  slavery ;  aud  to  this  policy,  which  sliould  never  have 
been  departed  from,  the  government  ought  to  return. 

Resolved,  That  our  fathers  ordained  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  order,  among  other  great  national  objects,  to 
establish  justice,  promote  the  geueral  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  but  expressly  denied  to  the  federal  government, 
which  they  crested,  all  constitutional  power  to  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  legal  process. 

Mesoleed,  That,  in  the  jui^ment  of  this  convention.  Congress 
has  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king ;  no  mora 
power  to  institute  or  establish  slavery  than  to  institute  or  establish 
a  monarchy.  No  such  power  can  be  fonnd  among  those  specifically 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  or  derived  by  any  just  implication 
from  them. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  relieve 
itself  from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of 
slavery  wherever  the  government  possesses  constitutional  authority 
to  legislate  on  that  subject,  and  is  thus  responsible  for  its  ezist- 

Retohed,  That  the  true  and  in  the  judgment  of  this  conven- 
tion the  only  safe  means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery 
into  territory  now  free  is  to  prohibit  itfi  existence  in  all  such  terri- 
tory by  an  act  of  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  the  issue  which  the  slave  power  has 
forced  upon  as ;  and  to  their  demand  for  more  slave  States  and 
more  slave  territory  our  calm  but  final  answer  is.  no  more  slave 
Stat«s  and  no  more  slave  territory.  Let  the  soil  of  our  extensive 
domains  be  ever  kept  free  for  the  hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  land, 
and  the  oppressed  and  banished  of  other  lands  seeking  homes  of 
comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in  the  New  World. 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  lately  reported  by  the  committee  of  eight 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  was  no  compromise,  but  an 
'  absolute  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  non-slaveholders  of  all  the 
States;  and  while  we  rejoice  to  know  that  a  measure  which,  while 
opening  the  door  for  the  introduction  of  slaveryinto  territories  now 
free,  would  also  have  opened  the  door  to  litigation  andstrife  among 
the  future  inhabitants  thereof,  to  the  ruin  of  their  peace  and  pro- 
sperity, was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  its  passage 
in  hot  baste,  by  a  majority  embracing  several  senators  who  voted 
in  open  violation  of  the  known  wUl  of  their  constituents,  should 
warn  the  people  to  see  to  it  that  their  representatives  be  not 
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Bofiered  to  betraj  them.     There  must  be  no  more  compromises' 
ivith  Hlaver^ ;  if  made,  thej  must  be  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  freedom  and  eBtablished  institutions 
for  OUT  brethrea  in  Oregon,  now  exposed  to  hardships,  peril,  and 
masaaore  by  the  reckless  hostility  of  the  slave  power  to  tha  estab- 
lishment oi  free  government  for  free  territory,  and  not  only  for 
them,  but  for  our  new  brethren  in  New  Mexico  and  California. 

And  whereat.  It  is  due  not  only  to  this  occasion,  but  to  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  that  we  should  declare  ourselves  on 
certain  other  questions  of  national  policy ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  cheap  post^e  for  the  people ;  a  re- 
trenchment of  the  expenses  and  patronage  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment ;  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary  offices  and  salaries ;  and  the 
election  by  the  people  of  all  civil  officers  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
emmentt  BO  far  as  the  same  may  be  practicable, 

.  Resolved,  That  river  and  harbor  improvements,  whenever  de- 
manded by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreiga 
nations  or  among  tlie  several  States,  are  objects  of  national  con- 
cern ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  powers,  to  provide  therefor. 

Renolved,  That  the  free  grant  to  actual  settlers,  in  consideration 
of  the  expenses  they  incur  in  making  settlements  in  the  wilder- 
ness, which  are  usually  fully  equal  to  their  actual  cost,  and  of  the 
public  beneflta  resulting  therefrom,  of  reasonable  portions  of 
the  public  lands,  under  suitable  limitations,  is  a  wise  and  just 
measure  of  public  policy  which  will  promote,  in  various  ways,  the 
interests  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union;  and  we  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  American  people. 

Resolved,  That  the  obligations  of  honor  and  patriotism  reqnirs 
the  earliest  practicable  payment  of  the  national  debt ;  and  we  are, 
therefore,  in  favor  of  such  a  tariff  of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue 
adequate  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  to  pay  annual  instalments  of  our  debt,  and  the  interest 
thereon. 

Resolved,  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banner,  "  Free  Soil,  Free 
Speech,  Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men,"  and  under  it  will  fight  on, 
and  fight  ever,  until  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our  ex- 
ertions. 

There  was  much  in  this  platform  which  must  have  made 
Martin  Van  Buren  wince  when  he  read  it.  Ko  doubt  his 
candidacy  of  a  party  professing  such  principles  was  grotesque. 
Speaking  of  the  Free  Soil  campaign  of  1848,  William  Allen 
Butter  says :  "  Mr.  Van  Buren's  name  was  in  it,  but  not  his 
head  nor  his  heart.     Great  words  were  inscribed  on  its  banners :  ' 
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*  Free  Soil,  Fi«e  Speech,  Free  Labor,  Knd  Free  Men.'  But 
they  were  words  of  advaace  and  not  of  strategy,  and  Mr.  Van 
Bnren  was  too  deeply  intrenched  in  his  old  political  notions 
to  utter  them  in  eameat." 

nevertheless  his  vote  in  New  York  exceeded  that  for  Cass, 
and  the  division  which  hie  candidacy  caused  defeated  the 
Democratic  candidate,  as  it  was  intended  to  do.  The  can- 
vass was  short.  On  the  part  of  the  WhigB  it  was  spirited 
and  confident,  while  on  the  Democratic  side  it  was  conducted 
with  little  hope  of  success.  The  early  elections  showed  that 
the  Whigs  must  carry  the  country.  The  number  of  States 
which  took  part  in  this  election  waa  thirty.  Florida  had 
been  admitted  as  a  State  on  March  S,  1846;  Texas  on  De- 
cember 29,  1846;  Iowa  on  December  28,  1846;  and  Wia> 
consin  on  May  29,  1848.  For  the  first  time  all  the  electors, 
except  those  from  Massachusetts,  were  appointed  on  one  day. 
This  was  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  in  1845,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  party  measure,  and  debated  in  Congress  in  an 
intensely  partisan  spirit.     The  act  was  aa  follows  :  — 

Be  it  enacted,  tie,  That  the  electors  of  President  and  Vice-Preu- 
dent  shall  be  appointed  in  each  State  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the 
first  Monday  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  to  be  appointed : 

Provided,  That  each  State  may  by  law  provide  for  the  filling  of 
any  vacancy  oi  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  its  college  of  elec- 
tors when  such  college  meets  to  give  its  electoral  vote ; 

And  provided  also.  When  any  Stat«  shall  have  held  an  elec- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  choosing  electors,  and  shall  fail  to  make 
a  choice  on  the  day  aforesaid,  then  the  electors  may  be  appointed 
on  a  subsequent  day  in  such  manner  as  the  State  may  by  law  pro- 
vide. 

In  all  the  States  except  Kew  Hampshire  and  Massachu- 
setts, a  plurality  was  sufficient  to  effect  a  choice.  New  Hamp- 
shire gave  a  majority  to  Cass  over  both  the  others.  In 
Massachusetts  there  was  no  choice,  and  the  legislature  met 
and  chose  the  Taylor  electors.  The  a^regate  vote  at  this 
election  was  2,871,906  against  2,698,605,— an  increase  of 
173,301  over  that  of  1844.  But  of  these  additional  votes 
83,609  were  cast  in  the  four  new  States,  so  that  the  increase 
in  the  old  States  was  but  89,692,  or  barely  three  per  cent,  in 
four  years.  This  fact  proves,  not  that  slight  interest  was 
'   taken  in  the  election,  but  that  the  result  was  foreseen,  and 
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that  in  many  States  leas  effort  than  usual  to  poll  a,  full  vote 
was  put  forth.  The  raunt  of  electoral  votes  proceeded  in  the 
usual  manner,  aad  was  devoid  of  incident. 

The  popular  and  electoral  votes  in  1848  were  as  follows :  — 
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To  a  lai^  number  of  Whigs,  the  reanlt  of  their  eecond 
victoty  was  almost  ae  disappointing  as  waa  the  adminiBtro- 
tion  of  Mr.  Tyler.     Throughout  the  North  the  Whig  party 

was  anti-slavery,  —  not  abolitionist,  not  even  unanimouBly 
against  slavery  extension,  but  almost  everywhere  controlled 
by  the  anti-slavery  sentiment.  General  Taylor  was  a  Vir- 
ginian by  birth,  and  a  slaveholder.  The  Southern  Whigs 
supported  him  willingly  ;  the  Northern  contingent  of  the  party 
gave  him  ita  vote  with  misgivings,  and  with  the'  expectation 
that  he  would  do  nothing  to  resist  "  the  aggressiona  of 
slavery."  Fillmore,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  consistent 
record  as  an  Anti-Slavery  man,  and  was  expected  to  be  firm 
and  unyielding,  should  the  circumstances  which  did  occur 
place  him  in  the  position  of  responsibility.  Taylor  lived 
long  enough  to  make  it  evident  that  slavery  as  a  political 
force  could  not  rely  upon  him  to  assist  it  in  its  sttu^le  with 
Northern  sentiment ;  Fillmore,  on  his  accession,  became  an  ac- 
tive agent  in  promoting  the  "compromise"  measures  which 
the  Anti-Slavery  men  abhorred.  .    - 

To  say  that  the  slavery  qaeation  dominated  the  politics  of 
the  country,  from  the  inauguration  of  Taylor  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War,  is  to  put  the  case  mildly.  It  sub- 
stantially excluded  all  other  topics  from  consideration.  The 
sketch  of  the  leading  events  of  the  time  which  can  be  given  in 
this  place  is  necessarily  of  the  most  meagre  and  barren  char- 
acter. Much  that  excited  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  gen- 
eral history  of  the  country  must  be  omitted  altogether,  and 
those  events  only  can  be  selected  which  had  a  certain  direct 
bearing  upon  our  main  topic,  the  presidency.  By  far  the 
best  account  hitherto  written  of  the  political  events  from  the 
election  of  Harrison  until  secession  is  to  be  found  in  Bhodes's 
History. 

The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress  was  a  memora- 
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ble  one.  It  witnessed  the  lost  appearance  in  the  senatorial 
arena  of  the  three  intellectual  giants,  —  Clay,  Calhoun,  and 
"Webster.  They  had  entered  Gougresa  almost  together,  two  in 
1811,  and  the  other  in  1813  ;  each  had  been  Secretary  of  State, 
one  had  been  Vice-President ;  all  had  had  most  promising  a&- 
pirationa  to  the  presidency ;  none  had  reached  the  goal.  Clay 
introduced  the  compromise  resolutions;  TVebster  supported 
tfaem  ;  Calhoun  opposed  them.  Calhoun  died  before  the  aea- 
sion  closed,  and  Clay  and  Webster  retired  from  the  Senate  for- 
ever, the  one  to  engage  in  a  combat  which  admitted  of  no  com- 
promise,  —  with  incurable  disease,  —  the  other  to  take  the  chief 
place  in  Mr.  Fillmore's  cabinet.  It  was  not  their  disappear- 
ance from  the  great  stage  of  national  public  life  that  gave  the 
signal  for  the  stem  and  strenuous  contest  which  compromise 
had  long  postponed ;  but  it  was  well  for  Clay  and  Webster 
that  they  did  not  see  the  failure  of  the  plans  which  their  love 
for  the  Union  persuaded  them  would  restore  peace  to  the 
country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  administration,  a  problem  confronted 
Congress  and  the  President  which  compelled  a  consideration 
of  the  slavery  question.  A  vast  territory  had  been  acquired 
from  Mexico,  and  it  was  necessary  to  o^anize  a  government 
over  it.  Mexican  law  excluded  slavery,  but  the  territory  hod 
been  obtained  for  the  express  purpose  of  extending  the  area  of 
riavery.  Mr.  Clay,  in  January,  1850,  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  series  of  eight  resolutions,  embracing  Jhe  foliowii^  pro- 
positions :  the  admiasion  of  California  as  a  free  State ;  the 
new  Territories  to  be  organized  without  restriction  as  to  slavery ; 
the  boundary  to  be  established  between  Texas  and  Kew 
Mexico ;  the  United  States  to  pay  the  public  debt  of  Texas ; 
slavery  not  to  be  abolished  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the 
slave  trade  to  be  abolished  in  the  District ;  a  fugitive  slave 
law  to  be  passed ;  Congress  to  declare  that  it  had  no  power  to 
interfere  with  the  slave  trade  between  the  States.  All  the 
great  senntora  debated  these  resolutions.  Webster  supported 
them  in  hia  famous  Seventh  of  March  speech,  which  coat  him 
the  favor  of  the  anti-slavery  Whigs  of  the  North,  and  gave 
him  no  perceptible  additional  strength  in  the  South.  No  act 
of  any  American  public  man  is  worthy  of  more  careful  histori- 
cal study  than  the  stand  Webster  took  on  this  occasion.  That 
it  destroyed  the  last  chance  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
the  great  man  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  here. 
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The  tHolutione  were  discnssed  until  the  18th  of  April,  when 
they  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen  eenatore,  of 
which  Mr,  Clay  waa  chairman.  The  committee  reported  bills 
covering  all  the  points  mentioned  in  the  resolution.  Three 
of  the  recommendations  were  combined  in  a  single  measure, 
which  the  President  called  an  "  omnibus  bill."  By  succeasiTB 
amendments  it  wde  pared  down  to  a  measure  for  oi^nizing 
the  Territory  of  Utah;  its  opponents,  iu  derision,  declared 
that  the  omnibus  was  upset.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  event- 
ually passed  all  the  meaauree  in  sepeiate  bills.  A.  most  in- 
teresting analysis  of  the  votes  in  the  Senate  ia  given  by  Bhodes.* 
Some  of  the  bills  bad  the  support  of  the  slave  States  with  a 
sprinkling  of  Northern  senators  ;  others  were  supported  chiefly 
by  Northern  men.  Pour  senstora  only  voted  for  all  the  bills ; 
yet  the  closest  division  was  a  vote  of  two  to  one  on  the  ad- 
mission of  California.  During  the  debate,  which  dragged  on 
for  nearly  four  months.  President  Taylor  died  and  Mr.  Fill* 
more  succeeded  him.  The  policy  of  the  administration  was 
reversed.  General  Taylor  had  been  opposed  to  the  compro- 
mise ;  the  new  President  favored  it  strongly.  The  House  of 
Bepreeentatives  devoted  little  time  to  discussion.  In  less  than 
a  month  the  whole  series  of  hills  had  been  passed ;  and  they 
were  signed  promptly  by  President  Fillmore. 

Those  wbo  are  curious  in  searching  for  the  small  and 
■eemingly  insignificant  causes  of  great  events,  ascribe  Mr.  Fill- 
more's attitude  «jn  this  important  series  of  measures  to  the 
personal  relations  between  him  and  Governor  Seward.  Offices 
have  always  played  a  great  part  in  New  York  politics,  what- 
ever party  was  in  power.  Seward  became  a  senator  when 
Fillmore  became  Vice-President.  Who  was  to  have  the  distri- 
bution of  the  patronage  in  New  York  ?  A  division  seemed 
the  natural  solution  of  the  problem.  But  Seward  early  ob- 
tained a  great  hold  upon  President  Taylor,  and  was  regarded 
as  the  most  influential  of  his  advisers.  He  suggested  the  posi- 
tion which  the  President  should  take  upon  public  questions, 
and,  incidentally,  he  took  all  the  New  York  offices.  Mr. 
Fillmore  was  driven  into  an  attitude  of  almoRt  open  hostility  to 
the  administration,  and,  when  he  became  President,  took  the 
course,  both  on  the  great  public  questions  and  incidentally 
with  reference  to  the  ofiices,  most  distasteful  to  Mr,  Seward, 

The  compromise  measures  became  law.  Those  who  carried 
1  Hiitory,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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tliem  through  Congtees,  tad  thou  who  supported  them  on  the 
stamp  and  in  the  press,  deluded  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
tbej  were  a  finality  ;  that  they  took  away  all  matters  of  differ- 
ence, or  at  least  established  the  principleB  upon  which  all 
future  questions  arising  oat  of  them  were  to  he  decided ;  and 
that  the  people  would  regard  a  reopening  of  the  agitation  as 
meddlesome  and  unpatriotic 

Acquiescence  in  the  settlement  was  really  quite  general  in 
the  Democratic  patty.  The  two  wings  of  the  party  reunited, 
and  carried  most  of  the  elections,  as  against  the  Whiga,  who 
lost  the  nnswerving  Abolition  and  Anti-Slavery  vote.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Democrats  would  go  into  the  election  of  1852 
a  united  party,  provided  a  oandidate  unobjectionable  to  both 
wings  could  be  found.  It  was  equally  evident  that  anything 
like  a  hearty  union  of  Whigs  was  out  of  the  question. 

There  was  much  preparation,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  and  intrigue,  in  each  party,  months  before  the  time 
of  nomination.  The  leading  candidate  on  the  Democratic  side 
was  General  Cass,  who  had  been  defeated  four  years  before. 
Mr.  James  Buchanan  also  was  strongly  supported ;  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  William  L.  Abircy  each  had  many 
friends.  Bat  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confidently  antici- 
pated that  either  of  these  gentlemen  would  succeed  in  securing 
the  necessary  two  thirds,  and  the  experience  of  1844  was  fre- 
quently in  men's  minds. 

The  Whigs  were  in  a  worse  case.  Mr.  Webster  was  the 
greatest  of  their  statesmen,  but  after  his  Seventh  of  March 
speech  he  was  impossible  as  a  candidate  to  that  wing  of  the 
party  which  regarded  the  compromise  measures  of  I860  with 
abhorrence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Sonthem  members  of  the 
party  were  firmly  resolved  not  to  accept  any  candidate  who 
was  not  in  favor  of  those  measures.  Mr.  Fillmore,  although 
an  accidental  President,  had  stood  by  them,  and  they  were 
in  favor  of  nominating  him  for  reelection.  But  as  General 
Taylor  had  loomed  up  four  years  before  as  a  colorless  and 
non-committal  candidate,  so  now  there  was  a  strong  move- 
ment in  favor  nf  General  Winfield  Scott.  No  one  knew  what 
was  his  position  on  the  subject  of  the  "  compromises,"  and 
there  was  a  careful  and  successful  effort  to  keep  the  Whig 
public  in  the  dark.  But,  as  has  happened  before  and  since 
that  time,  the  most  energetic  movements  in  fnvat  of  the  can- 
didate who  was  eventually  to  be,  nominated  came  from  States 
which  could  not  he  ei^iected  to  give  him  an  electoral  vote, 
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Tet  it  u  not  easy  to  see  vhat  courao  could  have  been  token 
to  avert  the  fat«  which  awaited  the  Whigs  in  1862.  Had  a 
candidate  been  chosen  who  was  identified  with  the  compio- 
miee  of  1850,  lik^  Mr.  Webster  or  Mr.  Fillmore,  he  would 
have  been  slaughtered  lemorsolesslj  in  the  North ;  bad  an 
opponent  of  these  measures  been  selected,  he  would  have 
failed  to  secure  an  electoral  vote  in  the  South ;  and  no  other 
non-committal  candidate  would  have  succeeded  better  than 
Qeneml  Scott  did. 

The  Democratic  national  convention,  the  first  to  be  held, 
met  at  Baltimore  on  June  1,  1852.  Although  its  session  was 
protracted  until  the  6th,  it  was  not  an  interesting  convention. 
John  W.  Davis,  of  Indiana,  was  the  permanent  president. 
Two  days  were  occupied  in  organizing,  and  in  adopting  the 
two-thirds  rule,  which  was  agreed  to  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  after  a  short  debate.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no 
contest  over  principles,  it  was  agreed  to  make  the  nomina. 
tiims  before  considering  the  platform ;  and  on  the  third  day 
voting  for  candidates  began.  On  the  first  ballot  General 
Cass  had  116;  James  Buchanan,  93 ;  William  L.  Marcy,  2T;, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  20;  Joseph  Lane,  13;  Samuel  Houston, 
8 ;  and  there  were  4  scattering.  The  number  necessary  for  a 
choice  was  188.  In  the  succeeding  ballots  the  vote  for  Mr. 
Cass  fell  off,  while  the  number  of  delegates  who  voted  for  Mr. 
Douglas  steadily  increased,  until,  ou  the  twenty-ninth  trial,  the 
votes  were;  for  Casa,  27 ;  for  Buchanan,  93 ;  for  Douglas,  91 ;  and 
no  other  candidate  had  more  than  26.  At  this  point  Cass  began 
to  recover  his  strength,  and  reached  his  largest  number  on  the 
thirty-fifth  trial,  namely,  131.  On  that  same  ballot,  Yir^inia 
gave  16  votes  to  Franklin  Pierce.  Mr,  Pierce  gained  15  more 
votes  on  the  thirty-sixth  trial ;  but  at  that  point  his  increase 
Mased,  and  was  then  slowly  resumed,  as  the  weary  repetition 
of  balloting  without  effect  went  on.  The  forty-eighth  trial 
resulted  as  follows:  for  Cass,  73;  for  Buchanan,  28;  for 
Douglas,  33;  for  Marcy,  90;  for  Pierce,  65;  for  all  others, 
8.  The  forty-ninth  trial  was  the  last.  There  was  a  "  stam- 
pede "  for  Pierce,  and  he  received  282  votes  to  6  for  all  others. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nomination  of  General  Pierce  was 
carefidly  planned  before  the  convention  met.  The  originator 
of  the  scheme  was  James  W.  Bradbury,  then  a  senator  from 
Maine,!  ^  coll^^  mate  and  lifelong  friend  of  Pierce. 
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Ten  persons  leeeived  Totea  in  the  nomination  of  a  candidal* 
for  Vice-President,  —  William  B.  King  of  Alabama  had  126; 
S,  U.  Downs  of  Louisiana,  30 ;  John  B,  Weller  of  California, 
28;  William  0.  Butler  of  Kentucky,  27;  Gideon  J.  Pillow 
-  of  Tennesaee,  25 ;  Bavid  K.  Atchison  of  Missouri,  25 ;  Robert 
Strange  of  Korth  Carolina,  23;  T.  J.  Busk  of  T-exas,  13; 
Jefferson  Davis  of  Hissiasippi,  2;  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia, 
2.  On  the  second  ballot,  William  B.  King  of  Alabama  waa 
nnanimously  nominated. 

The  platform  adopted  was  made  np  of  the  previous  plat- 
forms of  the  party,  with  some  additions.  It  was  identical 
with  that  of  1848,  up  to  and  including  the  resolution  le- 
spectiag  slavery,  numbered  seven  in  the  platform  of  1S40 
(p.  200),  following  which  are  these  two  resolutions :  — 

Reiolved,  That  the  foregoing  proposition  oovers,  and  is  intended 
to  embrace,  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  agitated  in  Congress ;  and 
therefore  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  na- 
tionsl  platform,  will  abide  by,  and  adhere  to,  a  faithful  execution 
of  the  acts  known  as  the  "compromise  "  measures  settled  by  the 
last  Congress,  —  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor  inclnded;  which  act,  bung  designed  to  carry  ont  an  express 
[Kovision  of  the  Constitution,  ca^ot  with  fideli^  thereto  be  re- 
pealed, nor  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  it«  efficiency. 

Reiolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at 
renewing,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  t^tation  of  the  slavery 
question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  made. 

Then  follow  the  resolutions  in  former  platforms  respecting  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  land  sales,  that  respecting  the  veto 
power,  and  these  additions :  — 

Retobxd,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and 
uphold  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  leso- 
Intiona  of  1798,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia 
legialatnre  in  1799 ;  that  it  adopts  those  principles  as  constitnting 
one  of  the  main  foundations  of  its  political  creed,  and  is  resolved 
to  carry  them  out  in  their  obvious  meaning  and  import 

Rttolvtd,  That  tiie  war  with  Mexico,  upon  all  the  principles  of 
pitriolism  and  the  law  of  nations,  was  a  just  and  necessary  war  on 
OUT  part,  in  which  no  American  citizen  should  have  shown  himself 
opposed  to  his  country,  and  neither  morally  nor  physically,  by  word 
or  deed,  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

RMolvtd,  That  we  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  friendly  relationg 
wilii  our  sister  republic  of  Mexico,  and  earnestly  desire  for  her 
all  the  blessings  and  prosperity  which  we  enjoy  under  republieWD 
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institutions ;  and  we  congratolste  the  American  people  tra  the  re- 
Bulta  of  ttiat  war,  which  have  so  manifestiy  justified  the  policy  and 
conduct  of  the  Demociatic  par^,  and  insured  to  tbe  United  Stated 
indemnity  for  the  past  and  secorily  for  the  future. 

Betolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  condilion  of  popular  institutions 
in  the  Old  World,  a  high  and  sacred  doty  is  deyolved,  with  ia- 
oreased  responsibility,  upon  the  Democracy  of  this  country,  as  the 
party  of  the  people,  to  uphold  and  maintain  the  rights  of  every 
Stat«,  and  thereby  the  union  of  States,  and  to  sustiun  and  advance 
among  them  constitutional  liberty,  by  continuing  to  resist  all  mo> 
nopolies  and  exdnsire  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to 
those  principles  and  compromiBes  of  the  Constitution  which  are 
broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union 
as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  shonld  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the 
energies  and  capacity  of  this  great  and  prc^ressive  peo^Je. 

The  platform  was  adopted  vrith  but  a  few  dissenting  voices. 
The  resolution  relating  to  the  compromiee  measures  set  the  con- 
vention wild  with  delight.  A  le-reading  of  it  was  demanded, 
and  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received  was  vociferooa 
and  prolonged. 

The  Whig  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  the  16th  of  Jun& 
All  the  States  were  represent^.  John  G.  Chapman,  of  Mary- 
land, was  the  permanent  president.  The  convention  was,  from 
the  beginning,  a  theatre  of  intrigue.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
session  the  Southern  delegates  held  a  caucus  and  adopted  a 
platform,  thus  forestalling  the  action  of  the  convention.  It 
is  said  that  the  platform  was  subsequently  submitted  to  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  acoepteS  by  them.  Mr.  Pillmore 
was  the  candidate  preferred  by  the  Southerners ;  General  Scott 
was  the  favorite  in  the  North ;  Mr.  Webster  had  the  greater 
part  of  New  England,  but  no  votes  from  Maine,  where  his 
negotiation  of  the  AshbnrtoQ  Treaty  was  still  treasured  up 
against  bim.  There  is  said  to  have  been  a  secret  understand- 
ing that,  if  the  platform  drawn  up  by  the  Southern  caucus 
should  be  accepted  by  the  convention,  a  sufficient  number  of 
Southern  delegates  would  go  over  to  Scott  and  nominate  him. 
But  there  was  still  another  scheme.  A  careful  canvass  was 
made  by  the  Southern  friends  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  when  Fillmore  —  for  whom  many  of  the  South- 
erners were  instructed  —  should  be  abandoned,  twenty-two  of 
tbem  would  probably  go  for  Scott,  but  that  one  hundred  and 
rix  could  be  counted  for  Webster.     If  then  the  Korthem  men 
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could  secure  forty-one  delegates,  tbere  would  be  enongh  to 
liominste  hiin.  The  aeceaa&iy  number  could  not  be  found. 
Tvo  Massachusetts  men  held  out  against  Webst«r:  not  one 
■vote  would  Maine  give  him,^ 

To  retuni  to  the  record  of  the  convention.  On  the  first 
ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Fillmore  had  133 ; 
General  Scott,  131 ;  and  Mr.  Webster,  29.  The  convention 
voted  fifty  ^irnes  before  any  material  change  took  place.  At 
no  time,  in  the  first  forty-nine  votes,  did  General  Scott  fall 
below  hiiB  original  131,  or  receive  more  than  139.  Mr.  Fill- 
tnoie  did  not  once'tvceivemore  than  133  or  fewer  than  122.  Mr. 
'Webster'B  highest  vote  was  32,  his  lowest  28.  But  from  tho 
fiftieth  vote  on  to  the  fifty-third,  General  Scott  drew  ahead 
'witb  142,  142,  146,  and  169,  which  laat  number  was  12  more 
than  was  necessary  to  a  choice.  William  A.  Qraham  of  iNorth 
Carolina  was  nominated  for  Vice-Fresident  on  the  second  ballot. 

The  platform,  although  reported  by  the  committee  on  reso- 
lutions almost  unanimously,  was  not  adopted  without  a  struggle. 
It  was  as  follows  :  — 

The  Whigs  of  the  United  Stat«s,  in  convention  assembled,  ad- 
hering to  the  great  conservative  principles  by  which  they  are  con- 
trolled and  governed,  and  now,  as  ever,  relying  npon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  American  people,  with  an  abiding  confidence  in  their 
oapaoity  for  self-government,  and  their  devotion  to  the  Constita- 
tion  and  the  Union,  do  proclaim  the  following  as  the  political 
sentiments  and  determination  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  which  their  national  organization  as  a  party  was 
effected :  — 

First.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  of  a  limited  char- 
aouer,  and  it  is  confined  to  the  exercise  of  powers  expressly  granted 
by  the  Constitution,  and  such  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  the  granted  powers  into  full  execution,  and  that  powers 
not  granted  or  necessarily  implied  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively and  to  the  people. 

Second.  The  state  governments  should  be  held  secure  to  their 
leserved  rights,  and  the  general  government  sustained  on  its  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  that  the  Union  .should  be  revered  and 
wat«hed  over  as  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 

Third,  That  while  struggling  freedom  everywhere  enlists  the 
warmest  sympathy  of  the  Whig  parly,  we  still  adhere  to  the  doc< 
trines  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  as  announced  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  of  keeping  ourselves  free  from  all  entangling  alliances 

1  S«e  Khodee'i  Histoty,  vol.  I,  p.  359. 
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with  foreign  countries,  and  of  never  qnittiiig  onr  own  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground ;  that  our  mission  as  a  republic  is  not  to  pto- 
pagat«  our  opinions,  or  impose  on  other  countries  our  forms  of  gov* 
ernment  by  artifice  or  force ;  but  to  teach  by  example,  and  show 
b;  our  success,  moderation  and  justice,  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment,  and  the  advantage  of -free  institutions. 

Fourth.  That,  as  the  people  make  and  control  the  government, 
they  should  abaj  its  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties,  as  they  would 
retain  their  self-respect  and  the  respect  which  they  claim  and  will 
enforce  from  foreign  powers. 

Fifih.  That  the  goremment  should  be  conducted  on  principles 
of  the  strictest  economy;  and  revenue  sufficient  for  the  expenses 
thereof,  in  time  of  peace,  ought  to  be  mainly  derived  from  a  duty 
on  imports,  and  not  from  direct  taxes ;  and  in  laying  such  duties 
sound  policy  requires  a  just  discrimination,  and  protection  from 
fraud  by  specific  duties,  when  practicable,  whereby  suitable  encour- 
agemeqt  may  be  afforded  to  American  industi^,  equally  to  all 
classes  and  to  all  portions  of  the  country. 

Sixth.  The  Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  open  and 
repair  harbors,  and  remove  obstructions  from  navigable  rivers, 
whenever  such  improvements  are  necessary  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  for  the  protection  and  facility  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  or  among  the  States,  —  said  improvements  being  in  every 
instance  national  and  general  in  their  character. 
.  Seventh.  The  federal  and  state  governments  are  parts  of  one 
system,  alike  necessary  for  the  common  prosperity,  peace,  and 
security,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  alike  with  a  cordial,  habitual, 
and  immovable  attachment.  Bespect  for  the  authority  of  each, 
and  acquiescence  in  the  just  constitutional  measures  of  each,  are 
duties  required  by  the  plainest  considerations  of  national,  state, 
and  individual  welfare. 

Eighth.  That  the  series  of  acts  of  the  Thirty-second  Congress, 
the  act  known  as  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  included,  are  received  and 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Whig  party  of  the  United  States  as  a  settle- 
ment in  principle  and  substance  of  the  dangerous  and  exciting 
questions  which  they  embrace;  and,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
we  wUI  maintain  them,  and  insist  upon  their  strict  enforcement, 
until  time  and  experience  shall  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther legislation  to  guard  gainst  the  evasion  of  the  laws  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  other,  not  impairing 
their  present  efficiency ;  and  we  deprecate  all  further  agitation  of 
the  question  thus  settled,  as  dangerous  to  our  peace,  and  will  dis- 
countenance all  efforts  to  continue  or  renew  such  agitation,  when- 
ever, wherever,  or  however  the  attempt  may  be  made ;  and  we  will 
maintain  this  system  as  essential  to  the  nationality  of  the  Whig 
party  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union. 
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The  objection  was,  of  course,  to  the  last  resolution  of  the 
Miies.  It  WAS  etrongly  opposed,  but  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
212  to  70.  The  negative  vote  was  given  exclusively  by 
Nortfaera  delegates,  and  by  supporters  of  Scott  as  against  Fill* 
more  and  Webster. 

The  nomination  of  Pierce  was  well  received  by  the  Demo- 
crats ;  that  of  Scott  had  a  cold  reception  in  many  parts  of  the 
Korth,  and  was  nowhere  wtlcomed  in  a  spirit  which  gave 
promise  of  victory.  The  action  of  the  Whig  conventioa  was 
criticised  by  many  of  the  party  papers.  The  platform  was 
distasteful  to  the  Noitbem  wing  of  the  party,  and  the  can- 
didate excited  no  enthusiasm  anywhere.  He  was  esteemed 
as  a  gallant  soldier,  but  he  was  not  recognized  as  a  statesman, 
and  his  views  were  too  little  known  to  inspire  either  section 
with  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pierce,  if  not  a  very 
prominent  man,  was  known  to  have  opinions  in  accordance  with 
the  Democratic  platform,  upon  which  the  party  was  subetai^ 
tially  united. 

The  Anti-Slavery  organization,  the  Free  Soil  Democrats, 
though  a  much  less  important  political  factor  than  they  had 
been  four  years  earlier,  held  their  convention  in  Pittebm^  on 
August  11.  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  presided.  John 
P.  Hale  of  Kew  Hampshire  was  nominated  for  President,  and 
George  W,  Julian  of  Indiana  for  Vice-President,  and  the  fol- 
lowing platform  was  adopted :  — 

Having  assembled  in  national  convention  as  the  Democracy  of 
the  United  States ;  united  bj  a  common  resolve  to  maintain  r^ht 
against  wrong  and  freedom  ag^nst  slavery ;  confiding  in  the  intel- 
ligence, patriotism,  and  discriminating  justice  of  the  American 
people ;  putting  our  trust  in  God  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause, 
and  invoking  his  guidance  in  our  endeavors  bo  advance  it, — we 
now  submit  to  the  candid  judgment  of  all  men  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  measures  :  — 

1.  That  governments  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  are  instituted  among  men  to  secure  to  all 
those  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness with  which  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator,  and  of  which 
none  can  be  deprived  by  valid  legislation,  except  for  crime. 

2.  That  the  true  mission  of  American  Democracy  is  to  maintain 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  by  the  impartial  application  to  public 
afiairs,  without  sectional  discriminations,  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights,  stiict  justice,  and  an  economical  aduinis 
tzstlon. 
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8.  That  the  federal  goTemment  is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived 
solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  graoto  of  power  therein  onght 
to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the 
government,  and  it. is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubt- 
ful constitutional  powers. 

4.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ordained  to  form 
a  more  perfect  Union,  to  establish  justice,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  expressly  denies  to  the  general  govemment  all  power  to 
deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law ;  and,  therefore,  the  govemment,  having  no  more  power  to 
make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king,  and  no  more  power  to  establish 
slavery  than  to  establish  a  monarchy,  should  at  once  proceed  to 
relieve  itself  from  all  responsibility  for  the  eiistenoe  of  slavery 
wherever  it  possesses  constitutional  power  to  legislate  for  its  ex- 
tinction. 

5.  That,  to  the  persevering  and  importunate  demand  of  the 
slave  power  for  more  slave  States,  new  slave  Territories,  and  the 
nationalization  of  slavery,  our  distinct  and  final  answer  is  :  No 
more  slave  States,  no  slave  Territory,  no  nationalized  slavery,  and 
no  national  legisUtion  for  the  extradition  of  slaves. 

(S.  That  slavery  is  a  sin  agMnst  God,  and  a  crime  agunst  man, 
which  no  human  enactment  or  usage  can  make  right ;  and  that 
Christianity,  humanity,  and  patriotism  alike  demand  its  abolition. 

7.  That  the  f  ogitive  slave  act  of  1650  is  repugnant  to  the  Coo- 
stitntion,  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  the  dvilized  world.  We 
therefore  deny  its  binding  force  upon  the  Ammcui  people,  and 
demand  its  immediate  and  total  repeal. 

8.  That  the  doctrine  that  any  human  law  is  a  finality,  and  not 
subject  to  modification  or  repeal,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
creed  of  the  tounderg  of  our  government,  and  is  dai^roua  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

9.  That  the  acts  of  Congress  known  as  the  "  compromise " 
meaenree  of  1650,  —  by  making  the  admission  of  a  sovereign  State 
contingent  upon  the  adoption  of  other  measures  demanded  by  the 
special  interest  of  slavery ;  by  their  omission  to  guarantee  freedom 
in  the  free  Territories ;  bytheir  attempt  to  impose  unconstitutional 
limitetions  on  the  power  of  Congreaa  and  the  people  to  admit  new 
States ;  by  their  provisions  for  the  assumption  of  five  millions  of 
the  state  debt  of  Texas,  and  for  the  payment  of  five  millions 
more,  and  the  cession  of  a  large  territory  to  the  same  Steto  under 
menace,  as  an  inducement  to  the  relinquishment  of  a  groundless 
cltum;  and  by  their  invasion  of  the  sovere^ty  of  the  Stetes  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  through  the  enactment  of  an  unjust^ 
oppressive,  and  unconstitutional  fugitive  slave  law, — are  proved 
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to  be  ineonnsteiit  with  aH  the  principles  and  raudins  d  Demo- 
cracy, and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  settJement  of  the  questions  of 
vrhich  they  aie  claimed  to  be  an  adjustment. 

10.  That  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  slavery  qaestion  can 
be  looked  for  except  in  the  practical  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
slavery  is  sectional  and  freedom  national ;  by  the  total  separation 
of  the  general  government  from  slavery,  and  the  exercise  of  its 
legitimate  and  constitutional  influence  on  the  side  of  freedom ; 
and  by  leaving  to  the  States  the  whole  subject  of  slavery  and  the 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  service. 

11.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  right  to  a  portion  of  the  soil; 
and  that,  as  the  use  of  the  soil  is  indispensable  to  life,  the  right  of 
all  -men  to  the  soil  is  as  sacred  as  their  right  to  life  itself. 

12.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the 
people,  and  shoold  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  p«nted  to  cor- 
porations, but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the,  benefit  of 
the  peofde,  and  should  be  granted  in  limited  quantities,  free  of 
coat,  to  landless  settlers. 

13.  That  a  due  regard  for  the  federal  Constitution  and  a  soand 
administi-ative  policy  demands  that  the  funds  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment be  kept  separate  from  banking  institnCions ;  that  inland 
and  ocean  post^e  should  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  ptunt ; 
that  no  more  tovenue  should  be  raised  than  Is  required  to  defray 
the  strictly  necessary  expenses  of  the  public  service,  and  to  pay  off 
the  public  debt ;  and  that  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment should  be  diminished,  by  the  abolition  of  all  nnneoessary 
offices,  salaries,  and  privileges,  aud  by  the  election,  by  the  people, 
of  all  civil  officers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  prompt  and  efficient  transaction  of  the  pub- 
lic hnsiness. 

14.  That  river  and  harbor  improvemente,  when  neoeeewy  to  tha 
saiety  and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among 
the  several  Stateo,  are  objects  of  national  concern ;  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  CongTMs,  in  the  exercise  of  ite  constitutional  powers,  to 
provide  for  the  same. ' 

15.  That  emigrante  and  exiles  from  the  Old  World  should  find 
a  cordial  welcome  te  homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in 
tha  Kew ;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  their  privilege  of  becoming 
citizens  and  owners  o£  soil  among  us  ought  to  be  resisted  with 
inflexible  determination. 

16.  That  every  nation  has  a  clear  right  to  alter  or  change  ite 
own  government,  and  to  administer  its  own  concerns,  in  8uch% 
manner  as  may  best  secure  the  rights  and  promote  the  happiness  of 
the  people ;  and  foreign  interference  with  that  right  is  a  dangerous 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  against  which  all  independent 
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govemments  should  protest,  and  endeavor  by  all  proper  means  to 
prevent ;  and  especiallj  is  it  the  duty  of  the  American  govemment, 
repreBeating  the  chief  republic  of  the  world,  to  protest  against,  and 
by  all  proper  means  to  prerent,  the  interreation  of  kings  and 
emperors  against  nations  seeking  to  establiah  for  themselTBS  repub- 
lican or  constitutional  goTemments. 

17.  That  the  independence  of  Hayti  ought  to  be  recognized  bj 
our  governnient,  and  our  commercial  relatioiiB  with  it  placed  on  a 
footing  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

18.  That  as,  by  the  Constitution,  the  "citizens  of  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizeua  in 
the  several  States,"  the  practice  of  imprisoning  colored  seamen  of 
other  States,  while  the  vessels  to  which  they  belong  lie  is  port, 
and  refusing  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  bring  such  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  test  the  legality  of  anoh 
prooeedings,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  other  States,  utterly  inoon- 
Btstent  with  the  professions  made  by  the  slaveholders,  that  they 
wish  the  provisioiiB  of  the  Constitution  faithfully  obaerred  by 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

19.  That  we  recommend  the  introdnction  into  all  treaties  hei^ 
after  to  be  negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations,  of  some  provision  for  the  amicable  settlement  oi  diffi- 
culties by  a  resort  to  decisive  arbitration. 

20.  That  the  Free  Democratic  party  is  not  organized  to  aid 
either  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic  wing  of  the  great  slave-com- 
promise par^  of  the  nation,  but  to  defeat  them  both ;  and  that, 
repudiating  and  renouncing  both  as  hopelessly  oorrupt  and 
utterly  unworthy  of  confidence,  the  purpose  of  the  Free  Demo- 
cracy is  to  take  possession  of  the  federal  government,  and  ad- 
minister it  for  the  better  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  whole  people. 

31,  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banner, "  Free  sml,  free  speech,  free 
labor,  and  free  men  I "  and  under  it  will  fight  on  and  fight  ever 
until  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our  exertions. 

22.  That  upon  this  platform  the  convention  presents  to  the 
American  people  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  and  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  George 
W.  Julian  of  Indiana,  and  earnestly  commends  them  to  the  snp- 
portof  all  free  men  and  all  parties. 

The  canvass  was  not  a  spirited  one.  All  the  early  autumn 
elections  were  favorable  to  the  Democrats,  and  the  result  in 
November  was  a  crushing  defeat  of  the  Whigs  in  the  popular 
vote  and  one  still  more  decisive  in  the  electoral  vote.     Thirty 
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ona  States  took  part  in  the  election,  Colilomia  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  September  9,  1850.  A  new  apportion- 
Dieut,  based  on  the  census  of  1850,  changed  the  number  of 
electoral  votes  of  many  of  the  Stales.  The  popuUr  and  eleo- 
toral  votes  were  as  follows :  — 
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Thb  election  of  1862  gave  &  death-blow  to  the  Whig  party. 
That  organization  bad  outlived  its  UBefulueas,  It  was  unable 
to  cope  with  the  one  vital  issue  of  the  da;,  that  of  elavery 
in  the  Territories.  The  Democratic  party  waa  controlled  by 
its  Southern  contii^nt ;  the  Whig  by  ita  Northern  mem- 
hers.  Both  parties  declared  that  the  question  was  decided  by 
the  compTomises  of  1850,  and  was  eliminated  from  politics. 
Although  the  eztremiata  of  the  South  had  opposed  the  mea- 
sures, the;  speedily  began  to  assume  that  the  settlement  waa 
a  concession  of  theii  own  contention,  and  to  bring  forward 
propositions  which  would  make  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  Territories  easy  and  its  exclusion  therefrom  impossible. 
In  this  view  of  the  matter  they  were,^  in  a  certain  sense,  sus- 
tained by  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  who,  while  they 
resisted  the  new  measures  and  declared  them  to  be  a  violatioa 
of  the  agreement,  continued  to  denounce  the  acts  of  1850  as  a 
surrender  to  the  slaveholders.  The  Southern  leaders  put  forth 
the  proposition  that  the  natural  r^ht  of  every  American  citi- 
zen permitted  him  to  settle  in  any  Territory,  with  his  property 
of  every  kind,  including  slaves,  and  entitled  him  to  protection 
of  that  property  ;  that  no  power  was  or  could  he  given  to  a 
territorial  government  to  exclude  slavery ;  and  that  only  when 
the  people  came  together  to  form  a  state  constitution  could  the 
power  originate  to  decide  whether  slavery  should  or  should 
not  be  allowed  to  exist.  Events  in  Kansas  and  elsewhere  led 
ultimately  to  a  division  of  the  Democratic  party.  Senator 
Douglas  held  that  the  people  of  a  Territory  had  tbe  power  to 
exclude  slavery.  This  was  bis  doctrine  of  "  popular  sover- 
eignty," or  "  squatter  sovereignty,"  as  its  opponents  called  it. 
In  one  or  the  other  form  the  principle  was  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  party,  although  it  was  rejected  in  both  forms  by 
a  great  body  of  its  Northern  membere.  The  Northern  Whig 
party  was  overwhelmingly  against  tbe  extension  of  slavery, 
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bat  it  could  not  bo  declare  itaelf  without  eelf-destractian.  To 
do  ao  would  at  once  dnvs  out  of  the  party  almoet  all  its  South- 
ern BupporteTH  ;  it  would  alienate  a  great  many  Northern  men 
whom  an  apprehension  of  the  tenihle  consequencea  of  a  seo- 
tional  issue  rendered  timid  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  would 
draw  into  the  party  neither  the  anti-slavery  Democrats,  who 
differed  from  the  Whigs  oti  every  question  aave  this,  noi  the 
Abolitionists,  who  went  much  further  in  opposition  to  slavery 
than  either  Whige  or  Democrats  could  go. 

The  only  course  left  open  for  the  Whig  party  was  to  delude 
itself  and  to  attempt  to  delude  the  country  by  asserting  that 
the  slavery  issue  was  decided.  This  was  merely  to  live  in 
the  past,  to  abandon  the  true  function  of  an  opposition.  The 
government  waa  controlled  by  a  party  which,  in  spite  of  its 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  supported  the  aggression  of  the 
slave  interest.  The  Whig  party  failed  in  the  South  because  it 
made  the  contest  on  an  issue  in  which  the  people  were  not  in- 
t«rested ;  in  the  Korth  because  it  had  not  the  courage  to  avow 
opinions  which  a  large  majority  of  the  party  held.  But  the 
Whig  pretence,  that  the  slavery  question  was  settled  by  the 
compromise  measures  of  ISdO,  was  kept  up  for  some  years 
longer,  until  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  practise  self- 
deception. 

The  delusion  soon  after  the  election  of  1852  took  a  new 
phase.  Native  Americanism  had  been  a  favorite  doctrine  in 
certain  parts  of  the  North  for  many  years,  and  of  late  it  had 
l)een  a  growing  sentiment.  It  was  confined  to  no  party  ;  and 
'  the  political  method  of  those  who  believed  in  the  principle 
that  "  Americans  must  rule  America,"  and  who  were  animated 
by  hostility  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  was  to  choose 
between  candidates  already  nominated.  Occasionally,  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  they  nominated  candi- 
dates of  their  own,  and  succeeded  in  electing  them  to  local 
offices.  The  membership  was  carefully  guarded  ;  for  the  so- 
cieties were  secret,  and  the  initiated  were  bound  by  oaths. 
The  order  which  existed  before  1860  was  superseded,  early  in 
Pierce's  administration,  by  a  new  one,  the  Order  of  United 
Americans,  which  became  popularly  known  as  the  Know- 
Kothing  Order,  from  the  ignorance,  even  of  the  existence  of 
euch  an  association,  which  was  professed  by  all  its  members. 
A  large  number  of  the  Whigs,  hoping  to  transfer  the  political 
issue  from  slavery  to  Native  Americanism,  joined  the  order. 
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irMch  for  some  years  had  extraordinary  Buccesa  in  state  eleo-' 
tionB ;  but,  as  Horace  Greeley  predicted  at  the  time  -when  it 
was  at  the  height  of  its  power,  it  was  destined  "to  run. its 
career  rapidly,  and  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared.  It  may 
last  through  the  next  presidential  canvass  ;  hut  hardly  longer 
than  that.  ...  It  would  seem  as  devoid  of  the  elements  of 
persistence  as  an  anti-cholera  or  an  anti-potato-rot  party  would 
be."  It  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  East  at  first ;  later  it  ex- 
tended to  the  South,  even  as  far  as  Texas,  where  it  became 
Btrong  enough  to  carry  one  election ;  but  it  never  had  much 
success,  nor  an  organisation,  in  the  Korthwest. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  slavery  question  out  of  sight, 
Sb.  Pierce  congratulated  the  country,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
administration,  that  the  agitation  had  ceased,  and  both  parties 
were  pledged  to  treat  a  revival  of  the  controversy  as  an  un- 
patriotic act ;  but  it  was  revived  at  once  by  the  proposition  to 
organize  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  in  which  was 
a  declaration  that  the  compromises  of  1850  superseded  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  was  accordingly  no  longer  opera- 
tive. The  bill  was  referred  to  by  anti-slavery  orators  and 
journals  as  a  "repeal"  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  it 
stirred  popular  sentiment  at  the  North  most  profoundly.  It 
virtually  created  three  factions  in  the  Democratic  party ;  for 
beside  the  Southern  estremiste  there  was  now  a  new  element, 
the  members  of  which  became  known  as  "Anti-Nebraska 
Democrate,"  and  another  which  tried  to  stand  between  the 
two,  headed  by  Senator  Stephen  A.  Doi^Ias.  Mr.  Douglas 
was  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  Territories,  and 
assumed  a  position  of  extraordinary  prominence  ia  the  politics 
of  the  country.  The  struggle  between  the  pro-slavery  and  the 
anti-slavery  factions  over  Kansas,  both  within  and  without 
the  Territory,  was  one  of  unexampled  bitterness  and  violence; 
but  during  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Pierce's  term  the  opponenta 
of  the  administration  were  without  effective  organization. 

The  Republican  party  originated  in  the  West,  A  mess 
meeting  at  Ripon,  Wisconsin,  early  in  1854,  followed  soon  after- 
ward by  a  mass  state  convention  at  Jackson,  Michigan  ;  and 
state  conventions  in  July  in  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  brought  the  new  party  into  being,  with  its  present 
name,  and  with  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  as  the 
one  issue  that  united  its  members.  Past  differences  were  for- 
gotten ;  the  jealousies  that  might  be  expected  to  arise  in  the 
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■election  of  caudidAt«a  on  account  of  those  differenceR,  were 
strikingly  absent.  A  Bepublican  oi^anization  was  not  effected 
in  many  States  of  the  North  in  1854,  bnt  the  Anti-Kebraaka 
party,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  vnder  many  names  and  with  vori' 
oua  forms  of  fusion,  had  many  successes  Kt  the  polls.' 

A  fresh  example  of  the  determination  of  the  Southern  lead- 
ers to  force  the  fighting  and  to  ohtais  additional  territory  for 
the  extension  of  slavery  was  given  in  the  "  Ostend  Manifesto." 
At  the  instance  of  the  Secretory  of  State,  Mr.  Marcy,  of  New 
York,  a  meeting  of  the  United  States  ministers  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Spain,  Mr.  Jamea  Buchanan,  Mr.  John  T, 
Mason,  and  Mr.  Pierre  Soul^,  was  held  to  consider  the  rela- 
tion of  the  island  of  Cuba  to  the  Unil«d  States.  They  came 
together  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  and  drew  up  a  report  to  the  effect 
that  Cuba  was  territorially  a  part  of  the  United  States,  that  its 
posseesion  by  a  foreign  power  was  detrimental  to  our  interest, 
that  an  offer  should  be  made  to  Spain  to  purchase  it,  and  that 
in  case  Spain  were  to  refuse  to  sell,  "  by  every  law,  human 
and  divine,  we  shall  he  joetified  in  wresting  it  from  Spain,  if 
we  possess  the  power,"-  The  "  Oatend  Manifesto  "  is  referred 
to  repeatedly  in  the  stat«  and  national  platforms  of  the  Be> 
publican  party. 

At  the  close  of  1855  the  situation  was  extremely  compli- 
cated. In  the  Eastera  States  there  were  four  parties,  —  the 
Democrats,  the  Whigs,  the  Know-No  things,  and  the  Bepubli- 
cans.  The  Democrats  and  Whigs  were  inclined  to  coalesce  in 
order  to  withstand  the  common  enemy,  the  Bepublicans,  whose 
party  was  acquiring  gigantic  strength.  The  days  of  the  Enow-  - 
Nothing,  or  American,  party  were  numbered,  and  most  of  the 
members  bad  fallen  away  to  the  Bepublican  party.  In  the 
West,  —  except  in  Ohio,  where  a  remnant  of  the  IVhig  party 
survived,  —  the  parties  were  two  only,  the  Democratic  and 
the  Eepuhlican.  In  the  South  the  American  pafty  was  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  success,  having  absorbed  most  of  the  Whig 
strength.  Although  the  Whig  party  had  not  formally  ac- 
knowledged that  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  really  only  a 
memory,  and  the  members  merely  accepted  and  voted  for  the 
candidates  of  the  Enow-Nothings. 

The  first  convention  preliminary  to  the  election  of   1856 
was  that  of  the  Americans.     It  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  on 
!V  Rkodet't  Hit- 
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Waahmgton'B  birthday,  Febnisry  22,  1856.  But  already  tha 
"  National  Council "  of  the  order  had  been  in  eeBsion  three 
days,  beginning  on  the  19th  of  the  month,  and  had  adopted 
the  platfonn  of  the  party.     This  platform  was  as  follows :  — 

1.  An  humble  acknowledgment  of  the  Supreme  Being,  for  His 
protecting  care  vouchsafed  to  onr  fathers  in  their  Bucoessful  revolo- 
tionary  struggle,  and  hitherto  manifested  to  us,  their  descendants, 
in  the  preservation  of  their  liberties,  the  independence  and  tha 
union  of  these  States. 

2.  The  perpetuation  of  the  Federal  Union  and  Constitution,  as 
tlie  palladium  of  our  civil  and  religions  liberties  and  the  only  sure 
bulwark  of  American  independence. 

8.  Americans  must  rule  America;  and  to  this  end  native-born 
tutizens  should  be  selected  for  all  state,  federal,  and  municipal 
offices  of  government  employment,  in  preference  to  all  others. 
Nevertheless, 

4.  Persons  bom  of  American  parents  residing  temporarily  abroad 
should  he  entitled  to  all  the  righte  of  native-bom  citizens. 

6.  No  person  should  be  selected  for  political  station  (whether  of 
native  or  foreign  birth)  whorecognizes  any  allegiance  or  obligation 
of  any  description  to  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  power,  or 
who  refuses  to  recognize  the  federal  and  state  Constitutions  (each 
within  its  sphere)  as  paramount  to  aU  other  laws  as  rules  of  politi- 
cal action. 

6.  The  unqualified  recognition  and  maintenance  of  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  several  States,  and  the  cultivation  of  harmony  and 
fraternal  good  will  between  the  citizens  of  the  several  States,  and, 
to  this  end,  non-interference  by  Congress  with  questions  apper- 
taining solely  to  the  individual  States,  and  non-intervention  by 

'  each  State  with  the  affairs  of  any  other  State. 

7.  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  native-bora  and  naturalized 
eitjzens  of  the  United  States,  permanently  residing  in  any  Teno- 
tory  thereof,  to  frame  their  constitntion  and  laws,  and  to  reg^nlate 
their  domestic  and  social  affairs  in  their  own  mode,  subject  only  to 
the  provisions^of  the  Federal  Constitution,  with  the  privilege  of 
admission  into  the  Union  whenever  they  have  the  requisite  popu- 
lation for  one  representative  in  Congress ;  provided,  edwayt,  that 
none  but  those  "who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  under  tha 
Constitulion  and  laws  thereof,  and  who  have  a  fixed  residence 
in  any  such  Territory,  ought  to  participate  in  the  formation  of 
a  constitntion  or  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  said  Territory  or 
State. 

8.  An  enforcement  of  the  principle  that  no  State  or  Territory 
ought  to  admit  others  than  citizens  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  <^ 
holding  political  offices  of  the  United  States. 
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B.  A  change  in  the  lawa  of  natoraliution,  making  a  continued 
residence  of  twenty-one  yean,  of  all  not  heretofore  provided  for, 
an  indispensable  reqaisita  for  citizenship  hereafter,  and  exolnding 
all  paupers  and  persons  convicted. of  crime  from  lauding  upon  oui 
shoTea  ;  but  no  interference  with  the  vested  rights  of  foreigners. 

10.  Opposition  to  any  nnion  between  Charch  and  State;  no 
interference  with  religious  faith  or  worship,  and  no  test  oaths  for 
office. 

11.  Free  and  thorough  inreetigation  into  any  and  all  alleged 
abuses  of  publio  functionaries,  and  a  strict  economy  in  public 
expenditures. 

12.  The  maintenance  and  euforcement  of  all  laws  constitutionally 
enacted,  unto  said  laws  shsll  be  repealed  or  shall  be  declared  nnil 
and  void  by  competent  judicial  authori^. 

13.  Opposition  to  the  reckless  and  unwise  policy  of  the  present 
Administration  in  the  general  management  of  our  national  ofiairs, 
and  more  especially  as  shown  in  removing  "Americans"  (by 
designation)  and  conservativeg  in  principle  from  office,  and  placing 
foreigners  and  ultraists  in  their  places  ;  as  shown  in  a  truckling 
subeerriencytothe  stronger,  and  an  insolent  and  cowardly  bravado 
toward  the  i^eaker  powers;  as  shown  in  reopening  sectional 
agitation,  by  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise;  as  shown 
in  granting  to  onnaturalized  foreigners  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska ;  as  shown  in  its  vacillating  course  on  the 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  question ;  as  shown  in  the  corruptions  which 
pervade  some  of  the  departments  of  the  government ;  as  shown  in 
disgracing  meritorious  naval  officers  through  prejudice  or  caprice; 
and  as  shown  in  the  blundering  mismanagement  of  our  foreign 
relations. 

14.  Therefore,  to  remedy  existing  evils,  and  to  prevent  the 
disastrous  consequences  otherwise  resulting  therefrom,  we  would 
build  up  the  "  American  Party  "  upon  the  principles  hereinbefore 
stated. 

15.  That  each  State  ConnoU  shall  have  authority  to  amend 
their  several  constitutions,  so  as  to  abolish  the  several  degrees,  and 
substitute  a  pledge  of  honor,  instead  of  other  obligations,  for 
fellowship  and  admission  into  the  parity. 

16.  A  free  and  open  discussion  of  all  political  principles  em- 
braced in  our  platform. 

The  convention,  which  met  on  the  22d,  consisted  of  227 
delegates  from  27  States  of  the  Union,  —  all  except  Maine, 
Vermont,  South  Carolina,  and  Geoi^ia.  Having  organized  by 
the  choice  of  Ephraim  Marsh,  of  New  Jersey,  as  President,  and 
having  decided  cases  of  contested  seats,  the  convention  became 
involved  in  a  long  and  angry  discussion  of  the  right  of  the 
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National  Council  to  nmke  the  platform  of  the  party.     A  tsbo 
lution  was  preaented  :  — 

That  the  National  ConncU  has  no  authority  to  preBcribe  a  plat- 
form of  principles  for  this  nomiiiatiiig  convention,  and  that  no 
candidateB  for  President  and  Vice-President  who  are  not  in  favor 
of  interdicting  slavery  in  territory  north  of  86°  30',  by  congres- 
Honal  action,  shall  be  nominated  by  this  Convention. 

A  motion  to  lay  this  reBolution  on  the  table  was  accepted 
as  a  t«Bt  of  the  strength  of  the  two  wings  of  the  party.  The 
motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  141  to  59.  A  motion  to  pro* 
ceed  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  President  was  successfnl,  151 
to  51.  Thereupon  nearly  all  the  delegates  from  New  England 
and  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  those  from  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa,  withdrew  from  the  convention.  An  informal  ballot 
gave  Millard  Fillmore  71  votes ;  George  Law,  of  New  York,  27 ; 
Garrett  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  13;  and  32  votes  were  given  to 
seven  other  candidates,  from  one  to  eight  each.  Oa  the  formal 
vote  Mr.  Fillmore  hod  179 ;  Mr.  Law  24 ;  Kenneth  Baynor,  of 
}4^orth  Carolina,  14 ;  Judge  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  13 ;  Garrett 
Davis  10 ;  and  Samuel  Houston,  of  Tesas,  3.  Mr.  FiUmora 
had  a  m^ority  and  was  nominated.  On  the  first  ballot  for  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  Andrew  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennea- 
Bee,  hadlSl;  Henry  J.  Gardner,  of  MassachusettB,  12;  Kenneth 
Eaynor  8 ;  and  Percey  Walker,  of  Alabama,  8.  Mr.  Donelson 
was  declared  nominated ;  and  the  convention  adjourned.  Soon 
after  this  the  seceding  delegates  met  and  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent Colonel  John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  and  for  Vice- 
President  es-Govemor  William  F.  Johnston,  of  Pennsylvania. 
7"  The  meeting  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  waa 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest,  A  great  many  mem- 
bers still  adhered  to  the  party,  who  were  not  disposed  to  yield 
to  what  the  general  drift  of  sentiment  in  the  Korthem  States 
regarded  as  the  arrogant  and  unreasonable  demands  of  the  slave 
interest.  The  division  of  the  party  was  most  serioas  in  !New 
York,  where  the  two  factions  were  now  known  as  the  "  hards" 
and  the  "  softs."  Mr.  Pierce  was  in  high  favor  with  the  South- 
ern delegates  and  with  the  Southern  people ;  the  Korthem  and 
more  moderate  wing  of  the  party  preferred  Mr.  Buchanan ; 
while  Mr.  Douglas  had  a  strong  hold  upon  the  popular  heart, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  most  natural  successor  to  Mr.  Pierce's 
strength,  should  that  gentleman's  nomination  become  impn»- 
flible-     The  excitement  at  Cincinnati,  where  the  convention  waa 
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to  meet,  ran  high  on  the  days  before  the  eoBaion  b^an,  and 
it  was  froely  said  that  the  Northern  del^ates  would  holt  if 
Ifr.  Buchaoau  should  be  defeated.  The  preliminary  intriguing 
has  probably  never  been  greater  in  any  national  nominating 
convention  than  it  was  at  that  time. 

The  oouvention  met  on  the  2d  of  June.  All  the  States 
vera  fully  represented,  and  two  seta  of  delegates  appeared 
from  each  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Missouri.  The 
opponents  of  Senator  Benton  were  the  "  regulars  "  from  Mis- 
souri. The  contestants  signalized  their  advent  by  knocking 
down  the  door-keeper,  who  endeavored  to  prevent  them  from 
entering  the  hall.  The  scene  was  an  incipient  riot.  When 
order  had  been  restored,  the  presiding  officer  administered  to 
the  intruders  such  a  stinging  rebuke  for  their  lawless  conduct 
that  they  retired,  and,  as  the  committee  on  credentials  reported 
against  their  claim,  they  were  aeen  no  more.  The  "  hards  "  and 
"  softs  "  of  New  York  were  quite  as  bitter  in  their  quarrel  as 
the  more  turbulent  Missourians;  but  they  waited  peaceably, 
and  finally  both  delegations  were  admitted,  each  delegate  to  have 
half  a  vote,  The  permanent  chairman  was  John  E.  Ward,  of 
Oeoi^a.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the  two-thirds  rule.  On 
the  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President,  James  Buchanan 
had  135;  Franklin  Fierce  122;  Stephen  A.  Douglas  33;  and 
Lewis  Cass  5.  The  Southern  States  gave  on  this  vote  72 
to  Mr.  Pierce ;  29  to  Mi.  Buchanan ;  and  14  to  Mr.  Douglas. 
The  North  gave  106  to  Buchanan;  50  to  Pierce;  19  to 
Douglas ;  and  5  to  Caas.  On  the  second  and  succeeding 
votes  Mr.  Buchanan's  strength  increased  very  slowly  but  stead- 
ily; Mr.  Pierce's  fell  off  rapidly,  and  the  most  of  his  loss 
was  Mr.  Douglas's  gain ;  on  the  sixteenth  trial  the  result  was, 
for  Mr.  Buchanan  168 ;  for  Mr.  Fierce  none ;  for  Mr,  Douglas 
121 ;  and  for  General  Caas  6.  Mr.  |tnchanan  had  had  a  ma- 
jority on  the  tenth  vote,  and  he  now  lacked  but  eight«en  of 
two  thirds.  On  the  seventeenth  vote  the  delegations  began 
changing  in  his  favor,  he  received  all  the  votes,  296,  and  was 
declared  nominated.  Ten  candidates  were  voted  for  as  can- 
didates for  Vice-President  on  the  first  trial.  The  leader  was 
John  A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi,  with  69  votes,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  with  66.  Linn 
Boyd,  of  Kentucky,  hod  33 ;  Herschel  V.  Jolmson,  of  Georgia, 
31 ;  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  31 ;  Aaron  Y.  Brown, 
of  Tennessee,  29;  James  C.  Dobbin,  of  N<»th  Carolina,  13; 
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Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  11 ;  Trnaten  Polk,  of  Mi» 
Bouri,  5 ;  and  ThoiDas  J.  Busk,  of  Texas,  2.  On  the  sectoid 
vote  the  names  of  General  Quitman  and  of  most  of  tlie  othei 
leading  candidates  were  withdrawn,  and  Mi.  Breckinridge  waa 
unanimouely  nominated. 

The  platform,  which  was  adopted  without  opposition,  be- 
gins with  the  preamble  first  adopted  in  1844,  and  repeated 
in  subsequent  platforms.  Then  follow  ten  of  the  resolutions 
which  form  a  part  of  previous  platforms,  namely,  the  first  five 
of  1840,  in  order,  and  those  relating  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands;  f^inst  a  national  bank;  in  favor  of  a  separate 
treasnrj;  regarding  the  veto  power;  and  against  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  aliens  to  become  citizens.  To  these  the 
following  were  added :  — 

And  whereat.  Since  the  foregoing  declaration  was  nniformlj 
adopted  by  our  predecessors  in  national  oonventioo,  an  adverse 
political  and  religious  test  has  been  secretly  organized  by  a  party 
claiming  to  be  exclusively  American,  and  it  is  proper  that  the 
American  Democracy  should  alearly  define  its  relations  thereto, 
and  declare  its  determined  opposition  to  alt  secret  political  socio- 
ties,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called. 

Resolved,  That  the  foundation  of  this  Cnion  of  States  having 
been  laid  in,  and  its  prosperity,  expansion,  and  preeminent  exam- 
ple of  free  government  built  upon,  entire  freedom  in  matters  o£ 
religious  concernment,  and  no  respect  of  persons  in  regard  to  rank 
or  place,  or  birth,  no  party  can  be  justly  deemed  national,  consti- 
tutional, or  in  accordance  with  American  principles  which  bases 
its  exclusive  oi^anization  upon  religioiu  opinions  and  accidental 
birthplace.  And  hence  a  political  crusade  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  against  Catholics 
and  foreign-bom,  is  neither  justified  bf  the  past  history  or  future 
prospects  of  the  country,  nor  in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion and  enlightened  freedom  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  Uie 
American  system  of  popular  government. 

Renolved,  That  we  reiterate  with  renewed  energy  of  purpose  the 
well-considered  declarations  of  former  conventions  upon  the  seo- 
tional  issue  of  domestic  slavery  and  concerning  the  reserved  rights 
of  the  Stales, — 

1.  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several 
States,  and  that  all  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
everything  appertaining  to  their  own  aSairs  not  prohibited  by  ibo 
Constitution ;  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others  made  to 
induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  questions  of  slavery,  or  to  tako 
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incipient  steps  in  relfttion  thereto,  are  oalcnlAted  to  lead  to  the  most 
alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  oU  such  efforts  liave 
an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  an;  friend  of  our  political  institatioas. 

2.  That  the  foregoing  covers,  and  was  intended  to  embrace,  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery  agitation  in  Congress;  and  therefore 
the  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  standing  on  this  national  plat- 
form, will  abide  by  and  adhere  to  a  faithful  execution  of  the  acts 
known  as  the  "  compromise "  messurea,  settled  by  the  Congress 
of  1850,  the  act  for  reclaiming  fugitives  from  service  or  labor 
included ;  which  act,  being  designed  to  carry  out  an  express  provii- 
sion  of  the  Constitution,  cannot,  with  fidelity  thereto,  be  repealed, 
or  so  changed  as  to  destroy  or  impair  its  efficiency. 

3.  That  the  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  renew- 
ing,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question, 
under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt  may  be  mode. 

4.  The  Democratic  party  will  faithfully  abide  by  and  nphoid  tha 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  resolutions  of 
1798,  and  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Virginia  legislature  In 
179S  ;  that  it  adopts  these  principles  as  constituting  one  of  the  main 
foundations  of  Its  political  creed,  and  Is  resolved  te  carry  tliem  out 
in  their  obvious  meaning  and  Import. 

And  that  we  may  more  distJnctly  meet  the  issue  on  which  a 
sectional  party,  subsisting  exclusiTely  on  slavery  agitation,  now 
relies  to  test  the  fidelity  of  the  peojde.  North  and  South,  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  — 

1.  Reiolved,  That,  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring  the  co- 
operation of  all  who  regard  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution  as  the  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec- 
tional issues  and  platforms  concerning  domestic  slavery  which  seek 
to  embroil  the  States  and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistauce  to 
law  in  the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  purpose,  if  consummated, 
must  end  in  civil  war  and  disunion,  the  American  Democracy 
recognize  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  the  organic  laws 
establishing  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas  as  embodying 
the  only  sound  and  safe  solution  of  the  slavery  question,  upon 
which  ibe  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country 
can  repose  in  its  determined  conservation  of  the  Union,  and  non- 
interference of  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories  or  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  ' 

2.  That  this  was  the  basis  of  the  compromise  of  1850,  confirmed 
by  both  the  Democratic  and  Whig  parties  in  national  couventions, 
ratified  by  the  people  in  the  election  of  1652,  and  rightly  applied 
to  the  organization  of  the  Territories  in  1854.  . 
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3.  That  by  the  nniform  application  of  the  Demooratio  principla 
to  the  organization  of  Territories,  and  theadmissioDof  new  States 

with  or  without  domestic  slayery,  as  theymay  elect,  the  eqnal  rights 
of  all  the  Stat«a  will  be  preeerred  intact,  the  original  compacts  at 
the  Constitution  muntained  inviolate,  and  the  perpetuity  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Union  insured  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  embracing, 
in  peace  and  h^mony,  every  future  American  State  that  may  be 
constituted  or  annexed  with  a  republican  form  of  gorerument. 

Retdved,  That  we  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  of  all  the 
Territories,  including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  acting  through  the 
legally  and  fairly  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of  Uie  actual  rest- 
deuta,  and  whenever  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it, 
to  form  a  consldtntton,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  and  \>9 
admitted  into  the  Union  upon  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
other  States. 

Resolved,  Finally,  that  in  view  of  the  condition  of  popular  in- 
stitutions In  the  Old  World  (and  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  sec- 
tional agitation,  combined  with  the  attempt  to  enforce  civil  and 
religious  disabilities  against  the  rights  of  acquiring  and  enjoying 
citizenship  in  our  own  land),  a  high  and  sacred  duty  is  devolved, 
with  increased  responBibility,  upon  the  Democratic  party  of  this 
country,  as  the  party  of  the  Union,  to  uphold  and  muntain  the 
rights  of  every  State,  and  thereby  the  Union  of  the  States ;  and  to 
sustain  and  advance  among  ub  constitutional  liberty,  by  continO' 
ing  to  resist  all  monopolies  end  exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  ;  and  by  a  vigilant  and  coo- 
stant  adherence  to  those  principles  and  compromises  of  the  Consti- 
tution  which  are  broad  enough  and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and 
uphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Union  as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it 
shall  be,  in  the  full  expansion  of  the  energies  and  capacity  of  this 
great  and  progressive  people. 

1.  Resolved,  That  there  are  questions  connected  with  the  for- 
eign policy  of  this  country  which  are  inferior  to  no  domestic  ques- 
tion whatever.  The  time  has  CMne  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  themselves  in  favor  of  free  seas,  and  progressive 
free  trade  throughout  the  world,  and  by  solemn  manifestations  to 
place  their  moral  influence  at  the  side  of  their  successful  example. 

2.  Resolved,  That  our  geographical  and  political  position  with 
reference  to  the  other  states  of  this  continent,  no  less  than  the  in- 
terest of  OUT  commerce  and  the  development  of  our  growing  power, 
requires  that  we  should  hold  sacred  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Their  bearing  and  import  admit  of  no  miscon- 
struction, and  should  be  applied  with  unbending  rigidity. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  great  highway,  which  nature  as  well  as 
the  assent  of  states  most  immediately  interested  in  its  maintenance 
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has  marked  oat  for  fiee  conununicatioii  between  the  AtUntio  and 
the  Pacific  oceans,  constitutc^s  one  of  the  most  important  achieve 
ments  realized  bj  the  spirit  of  modem  times,  in  the  unconquerable 
energy  of  our  people;  and  that  result  would  be  secured  by  a  timely 
and  efScient  exertion  of  the  control  which  we  have  tiie  right  to 
clum.  over  it ;  and  no  power  on  earth  should  be  suffered  to  impede 
or  clog  its  progress  by  any  interference  with  relations  that  it  may 
Boit  our  policy  to  establish  between  our  government  and  the  gov- 
emmentfl  of  the  states  witbiit  whose  dominions  it  lies.  We  can, 
under  no  ciroumstanoes,  surrender  our  preponderance  in  the  ad- 
justment of  bU  qnestions  arising  ont  of  it. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  so  oommanding  an  interest,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  cannot  but  sympathize  with  theefEorta 
which  are  being  made  by  the  people  of  Central  America  to  r^eu> 
erate  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  covers  the  psssage  acrou 
the  inter-oceanic  isthmus. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  expect  of  the  next 
admiaistration  that  every  proper  effort  be  made  to  insure  our 
ascendency  in  the  Gulf  of  Ifexico,  and  to  maintun  permanent 
protection  to  the  great  outlets  through  which  are  emptied  into  its 
waters  the  products  raised  out  of  the  soil  and  the  commoditiea 
created  by  the  industry  of  the  people  of  our  Western  valleys  and  ot 
the  Union  at  large. 

Resolved,  That  the  administration  of  Franldin  Fierce  has  been 
true  to  Democratic  principles,  and  therefore  true  to  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  In  the  face  of  violent  opposition  he  has  mtun- 
tained  the  laws  at  home,  and  vindicated  the  righte  of  American 
citizens  abroad ;  and  therefore  we  proclaim  our  unqualified  admi- 
ration  of  hia  measutea  and  policy. 

The  first  Republican  national  oonvention  was  the  outcome 
of  a  preliminary  convention  held  at  Pittsburg  on  Washington's 
Birthday,  February  22,  1856.  The  Pittsburg  meeting  was 
called  by  the  chairmen  of  the  Bepublican  state  committees 
of  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachoaetts,  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  There  were  repre- 
eeiitatives  of  twenty-three  States  in  attendance.  A  long  ad- 
dress "  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  "  was  adopted ;  aod 
it  was  voted  to  call  a  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candi< 
dates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  17th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  Bunker  Hill. 

The  convention  met  on  the  day  named.  The  delegates 
were  too  euthusiaetic  and  united  in  their  purpose  to  be  care- 
ful about  the  proportionate  representation  of  the  Stetes,  or  to 
scrutinize  closely  the  credentials  of  their  fellow-membets.     All 
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the  Xorthem  States  were  representfid,  u  w«i«  also  Delaware 
Maryland,  Yiigiiiia,  and  Kentucky,  the  Tenitoriea  of  Mimi»- 
Bota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
vas  reported  that  mora  than  one  thousand  delegatee  were  in 
attendance,  but  the  vote  for  candidates  disclosed  less  than  aiz 
hundred.  New  York  cast  96  votes,  Pennsylvania  81,  and 
Ohio  69 ;  but  many  of  the  more  remote  States  were  under- 
represented.  Bobert  Emmet,  of  New  York,  formerly  a  Demo- 
crat, was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Colonel  Henry  8. 
Lane,  of  Indiana,  the  permanent  president.  The  enthusiasm 
and  the  hopefulness  of  the  delegates  were  unbounded.  Vat 
the  first  time  they  found  themselves  in  a  party  united  by 
what  they  deemed  a  grtat  moral  purpose,  and  not  by  considera- 
tions of  temporary  expediency.  The  convention  gave  itself  up 
to  a  season  of  speech-making  of  the  most  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic character.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the  new  party, 
barely  two  years  old,  seemed  to  justify  tbem  in  their  expectn- 
tion  of  an  immediate  national  victory. 

Much  depended,  for  such  a  party  even  more  than  for  an  old 
and  established  party,  upon  the  quality  of  the  candidate. 
William  H.  Seward,  of  New  York,  no  doubt  repreftented  the 
attitude  of  the  Kepublican  party  on  public  questions  better 
and  more  prominently  than  any  other  public  man  ;  but  he  had 
seen  the  formation  of  the  party  with  reluctance,  and,  not  being 
BO  optiraistic  as  to  expect  an  election,  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date. The  next  choice  might  have  been  Senator  Salmon  F. 
Chase,  of  Ohio ;  but  he  bad  been  so  fully  identified  with  the 
Democratic  party  that  his  ability  to  carry  Ohio  was  doubtfnl, 
and  he  withdrew.  John  McLean,  also  of  Ohio,  Poatmaater- 
General  under  *M!onroe  and  Adams,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  since  1829,  was  regarded  as  a  strong  candidate, 
but  his  name  was  also  withdrawn.  The  only  remaining  can- 
didate who  had  been  prominently  mentioned  was  Colonel  John 
C.  Fr6mont,  whose  political  experience  was  limited  to  a  brief 
service  as  senator  from  California,  and  whose  political  opin- 
ions were  almost  unknown.  Upon  an  urgent  representation 
that  Fremont  would  be  unable  to  carry  Pennsylvania,  Judge 
McLean  was  again  brought  forward  as  a  candidate.  On  an 
informal  ballot  Fremont  received  359  votes,  Judge  McLean 
196,  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts,  2,  and  William  H. 
Seward,  of  New  York,  1.  Colonel  FrtSmont  was  thereupon 
unanimously  nominated.     An  informal   ballot  was   likewise 
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token  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President.  William  L.  Dayton, 
of  Kew  Jersey,  had  269;  Abiaham  Lincoln,  of  IIlinoiB,  110; 
yathaniel  F.  Banks,  of  Maseacbueette,  46 ;  and  twelve  other 
caodidatea  received  eomo  votes  each,  Mr.  Dayton  was  then 
unanimously  nominated.  The  selection  of  Fremont  was  due 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  fact  that  he  had  already  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  seceding  Kuow-Kothings,  and  a  commimication 
from  the  officers  of  the  convention  which  placed  him  in  nomi- 
nation was  frequently  referred  to,  but  was  not  read.  Crov- 
emor  Johnston;  who  was  nominated  by  the  seceding  Americana 
for  Vice-President,  received  two  votes  only  in  the  Bepublicaa 
convention. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted  :  — 

This  convention  of  delegates,  assembled  in  pnrsuance  of  a  call 
addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  withont  regard  to 
past  political  differences  or  divisions,  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  to  ttie  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration, to  the  extension  of  slavery  into  free  territory ;  in  favor  of 
admitting  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  of  reatoriug  the  action  of  the 
federal  government  to  the  principles  of  Washington  and  Jefferson ; 
and  who  purpose  to  unite  in  presenting  candidates  for  the  offices  of 
President  and  Vice-President,  do  resolve  as  foUows  ;  — 

Betolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  federal 
Constitution  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  Republican 
institutions,  and  that  the  federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the 
States,  and  the  union  of  the  States,  shall  be  preserved. 

Rt$ole«d,  That  with  our  republican  fathers  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
self-evident  truth,  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  unalienable 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the 
primary  object  and  ulterior  designs  of  our  federal  government 
were  to  secure  these  rights  to  all  persona  within  its  exclusive  juris- 
diction ;  that,  as  our  repuhlican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished 
slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  no  person  should 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tution gainst  all  attempts  to  violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  by  positive 
legislation  prohibiting  its  existence  or  extension  therein;  that  we 
deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  territorial  legislature,  of  any 
individual  or  association  of  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to 
slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  while  the  present 
Constitution  shall  be  maintained. 

Reiolved,  That  the  Coustitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovei> 
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eign  power  over  the  Territoriee  of  tlie  ITnited  States,  for  thnr 
goveranent,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  both  tho 
right  and  the  du^  of  Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  thoae 
twin  relics  of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
ordained  and  established  by  the  people  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  ensure  domestic  trtmquiUity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
and  contains  ample  proriaion  for  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty, 
and  property  of  every  citizen,  the  dearest  constitutional  rights  of 
the  people  of  Kansas  have  been  fraudulently  and  violently  taken 
from  theia ;  their  territory  has  been  invaded  by  an  armed  force  ; 
spurious  and  pretended  legislative,  judicial,  and  eiecative  officers 
have  been  set  over  them,  by  whose  usurped  autliority,  snst^ned  by 
the  military  power  of  the  government,  tyrannical  and  unconstiti^ 
tional  laws  have  been  enacted  -and  enforced  j_  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  have  been  infringed ;  test  oaths  of 
an  extraordinary  and  entangling  nature  have  been  imposed  as  a 
oondition  of  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  and  holding  office  ; 
the  right  of  an  accused  person  to  a  speedy  and  public  tri^  by  an 
impartial  jury  has  been  denied ;  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  unrea- 
sonable searches  and  seizures  has  been  violated ;  they  have  been 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  law ; 
the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has  been  abridged ;  the 
right  to  choose  their  representatives  has  been  made  of  no  effect; 
murders,  robberies,  and  arsons  have  been  instigated  and  eucour- 
1^^  and  the  offenders  have  been  allowed  to  go  unpunished ;  — 
that  all  these  things  have  been  done  with  the  knowledge,  sanction, 
and  procnrement  of  the  present  administration ;  and  that  for  this 
high  crime  against  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  humanity, 
we  arraign  the  administration,  the  President,  his  advisers,  agents, 
supporters,  apologiste,  and  accessories,  either  before  or  after  the 
fact,  before  the  country  and  before  the  worid,  and  that  it  is  oui* 
fixe<1  purpose  to  bring  the  actual  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious 
outrages,  and  their  accomplices,  to  a  sure  and  condign  punishment 
hereafter. 

Resolved,  That  Kansas  should  be  immediately  admitted  as  & 
State  of  the  Union,  with  her  present  free  Constitution,  as  at  once 
the  most  effectual  way  of  securing  to  her  citizens  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  of 
ending  the  civil  strife  now  raging  in  her  territory. 

Reiolved,  That  the  highwayman's  plea,  that  "  might  makes 
right,"  embodied  in  the  Ostend  circular,  was  in  every  respect 
vmworthy  of  American  diplomacy,  and  would  bring  ehame  luid 
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dishonor  opon  any  government  or  people  that  gave  it  their  gaoo- 

Iteiolved,  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the  most 
central  and  practicable  route,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
Interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  that  the  Federal  government 
ought  to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  ita  oonatruction ; 
and,  as  an  auxiliary  thereto,  the  immediate  couatroation  of  an 
emigrant  route  on  the  line  of  the  rsilroad. 

Rejoined,  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  improvement 
of  riven  and  harbors,  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the 
accommodation  and  security  of  our  existing  commerce,  are  author- 
ized by  the  Conatitation,  and  justified  by  the  obligation  of  govern- 
ment to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  oitizens. 

Betehtd,  That  we  Invite  the  affiliation  and  oooperatlon  of  the  men 
ot  all  parties,  however  differing  from  us  In  other  respects,  In  aup- 
port  of  the  principles  herein  declared ;  and  believing  that  the  apirit 
of  our  inatitutioiia  as  well  as  the  ConHtitutioo  of  our  country  guaran- 
tees liberty  of  conscience  and  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  we 
oppose  all  legislation  impairing  their  security. 

One  other  convention  was  held,  that  of  the  Whigs,  at  Balti- 
more, on  the  17th  of  September,  in  which  there  was  a  more  or 
leae  full  representation  of  twenty-aix  States.  No  delegates 
were  present  from  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wiaconain,  Texas,  or  CaU* 
fomia.  Edward  Bates,  of  Missouri,  was  the  president.  The 
proceedings  were  brief  and  uninteresting.  The  nominations  of 
Fillmore  and  Sonelson  were  accepted  by  resolution,  and  the 
following  platform  was  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Wh^  of  the  United  States,  now  here  as- 
sembled, hereby  declare  their  reverence  for  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  their  unalterable  attachment  to  the  national  Union, 
and  a  fixed  determination  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve  them 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  have  no  new  principles  to 
announce,  no  new  platform  to  establish,  but  are  content  to  broadly 
rest — where  their  fathers  rested  —  upon  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  wishing  no  safer  guide,  no  higher  law.  . 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  with  the  deepest  interest  and  anxiety 
the  present  disordered  condition  of  our  national  affairs,  —  a  portion 
of  the  country  ravaged  by  civil  war,  large  sections  of  our  popula- 
tion embittered  by  mutual  recriminations ;  and  we  distinctly  trace 
these  •aiamitiea  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  duty  by  the  present 
national  administration. 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  formed 
by  the  conjunction  in  political  unity  of  widespread  geographical 
sections,  materially  differing  not  only  in  climate  and  products,  but 
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in  eooiftl  and  domaatio  inatitations ;  And  thttt  any  oaiue  that  shall 
permanently  array  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  in  political 
hostility  and  organized  parties,  founded  only  on  geographical  dis- 
tinctions, mnst  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  a  continoance  of  the 
national  Union, 

Resdved,  That  the  Whigs  of  the  United  States  declare,  aa  a 
fundamental  rule  of  political  faith,  an  abaoint«  necessity  for  avoid- 
ing geographical  parties.  The  danger  so  clearly  discerned  by  the 
Father  of  his  Country  has  now  become  fearfully  apparent  in 
the  agitation  now  oonyulsing  the  nation,  and  must  be  arrested  at 
onoe  if  we  would  preserve  our  Constitution  and  our  Union  from 
dismemberment,  and  the  name  of  America  from  being  blotted 
ont  from  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 

Resolved,  That  aJl  who  revere  the  Constitntion  and  the  Union 
must  look  with  alarm  at  the  parlies  in  the  field  in  the  present 
presidential  campaign, — one  churning  only  to  represent  sixteen 
Northern  States,  and  the  other  appealing  mainly  to  the  passions 
and  prejiidicea  of  the  Southern  States ;  that  the  success  of  either 
faction  must  add  fuel  to  the  flame  which  now  threatens  to  wrap 
our  dearest  interests  in  a  common  ruin. 

Retdvtd,  That  Gxa  only  remedy  for  an  evil  so  appalling  is  to 
support  a  candidate  pledged  to  neither  of  the  geographioal  sections 
now  arrayed  in  political  antagonism,  but  holding  both  in  a  just  and 
equal  regard.  We  congratulate  the  fiieudaof  the  Union  that  such 
a  candidate  exists  in  Millard  Fillmore. 

Resolved,  That,  without  adopting  or  referring  to  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  party  wliich  has  already  selected  Mr.  Fillmore  as  a 
candidate,  we  look  to  him  as  a  well-tried  and  faithful  friend  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,  eminent  alike  for  his  wisdom  and 
firmness;  for  his  justice  and  moderation  in  our  foreign  relations; 
for  his  calm  and  pacific  temperament,  so  well  becoming  the  head 
of  a  great  nation ;  for  his  devotion  to  the  Constitution  in  its  true 
spirit;  his  inflexibility  in  eiecnting  the  laws ;  but,  beyond  all 
these  attributes,  in  possessing  the  one  transcendent  merit  of  bein^ 
a  representative  of  neither  of  the  two  sectional  parties  now  strnf^ 
gling  for  political  supremacy. 

Retolved,  That,  la  the  present  exigency  of  political  affuis,  wa  * 
are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the  subordinate  questions  of  admin- 
istration in  the  exercising  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  go^ 
ernment.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  civil  war  is  raging,  and  that 
the  Union  is  imperilled;  and  we  proclaim  the  conviction  that  the 
restoration  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  presidency  will  furnish  the  best 
if  not  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace. 

The  canvass  which  followed  was  an  extraordinary  one.  It 
was  sluggish  enough  in  the  South,  where  the  only  candidates 
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■wen  Mr.  Bacbanan  and  Mr.  Fillmore ;  for  Mr,  Buchanan  had 
tb«  support  of  the  entire  alaTeholdiiig  interest,  and  of  all  who 
'were  concemed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  political  power  of 
the  slavery  system.  But  in  the  Vorth  the  Bepahlicans  con- 
ducted a  canTue  rivalling  that  of  1840  in  enthusiasm,  and 
baying  behind  it  what  the  "  hard  cider  "  campaign  lacked,  — s 
definite  moral  purpose  and  a  clearly  underetood  policy.  Great 
political  cluba  were  organized,  which  marched  from  place  to 
place  visiting  each  other,  uniformed  and  bearing  torches.  Im- 
mense public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  Xorthem  heart  was 
fired  as  it  had  never  besa  before.  Nevertheless  the  Bepubli- 
can  canvass  was  destined  to  end  in  defeat,  although  the  earlier 
elections  of  the  autumn  indicated  a  Republican  victory.  In 
Vermont  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  votes  were  Bepublioan ; 
and  Maine,  which  hod  been  i^rried  in  1855  by  a  fusion  party 
of  Democrats  and  "  straight"  Whigs,  was  now  carried  by  the 
Republicans  by  almost  18,000  minority.  But  the  October 
elections  were  unfavorable  ;  for,  while  Ohio  gave  a  Bepnblicaa 
majority,  Indiana  waa  lost,  and  Pennsylvania  gave  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  on  the  state  ticket  a  minority  over  the  B» 
publican  and  Whig  vote  combined.  "  The  Quakers  did  not 
come  out,"  it  was  said ;  but  all  who  could  read  the  signs  of  the 
time  knew  that  the  election  waa  lost  for  the  Bepublicana. 

Thirty-one  States  participated  in  the  election.  The  popolat 
aod  electoral  votea  are  given  on  the  next  page. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  vote  was  enlivened  by  a  scene 
onlike  any  which  bad  ever  occurred.  The  naaal  resolution 
for  counting  the  votes  was  adopted.  If  it  was  known  in 
advance  that  there  was  anything  unusual  in  the  certificate 
of  any  State,  it  doea  not  so  appear  from  the  record ;  but,  in 
point  of  foct,  the  electors  for  Wisconsin  had  not  met  on  the 
day  fixed  by  law,  which  day,  says  the  Constitution  itself, 
"  shall  be  the  same  throughout  the  United  Statee,"  but  on 
the  next  day  after.  A  severe  snowstorm  had  prevented  the 
electors  from  reaching  the  capital  of  the  State  in  season  to  give 
their  votea  on  the  3d  of  December,  and  they  had  met  and 
voted  on  the  4th. 

When  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  were  presented  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  an  objection  waa  made  to  count- 
ing them.  The  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  the 
Hon.  James  M.  Mason,  of  Vii^nia,  ruled  that  debate  was 
cot  in  order  while  the  tellers  were  counting  the  votes.     The 
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count  having  been  concluded,  Mt.  Letcher,  of  Yirginia,  of  the 
House  of  BepresentativeB,  inquired  if  it  would  then  be  in 
order  to  move  that  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  be  excluded.  The 
president  ruled  that  it  was  not  in  order.  Senator  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  asked  if  the  chair  decided  "  that  Congress,  in 
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no  form,  hu  power  to  decide  upon  the  validity  ot  invalidit; 
of  a  Tote,"  The  president,  having  disclaimed  the  inteotioD 
to  make  any  such  decision,  proceeded  to  recapitulate  the  votes, 
giving  Buchanan  and  Breckinridge  174  each,  and  Fremont  and 
X>afton  114  each  (which  included  the  votee  of  Wisconsin), 
Bad  to  declare  the  election  of  the  I^mocratic  candidates.  Pro- 
teats  were  raised  on  all  sides,  from  both  parties  and  bj  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses.  In  spite  of  &e  declaration  of  the 
presiding  officer  that  no  debate  was  in  order,  a  long  and 
rambling  debate  ensued,  in  which  the  moet  diverse  views 
were  advanced.  The  discussion  was  at  last  out  short  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Senate.  The  matter  was  immediately  re- 
sumed in  each  House,  end  discussion  was  continued  for  two 
days.  The  debates  on  that  occasion  are  the  most  valuable 
foi  the  student  of  political  history,  as  to  this  eamu  omiaaut 
of  the  Constitution,  that  have  ever  taken  place,  because  the 
question  was  considered  without  a  spirit  of  partisan Bbtp>-.^he  y- 
vote  of  Wisconsin  would  mt  affect  the  result,  whether  counted''^ 
or  rejected.  There  was  much  ignorance  of  the  Constitution 
displayed  hy  many  of  the  speakers ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  them  discussed  the  question  with  profound  learning 
and  with  great  ability. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  a  sketch  of  this  most  intocest- 
ing  debate.  ^Nothing  more  can  be  done  than  to  summarize 
some  of  the  views  advanced.  On  the  main  question,  Bepub- 
licans  generally  thought  the  votes  of  Wisconsin  ought  to  be 
counted ;  Democrats,  for  the  most  part,  took  the  contrary  view. 
Upon  the  question  who,  under  the  Constitution,  should  count, 
that  is,  who  decide  what  were  votes,  the  divergence  of  opinion 
was  amazing.  Some  contented  themselves  with  asserting  that 
the  power  was  in  Congress  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  votes, 
leaving  the  method  of  exercising  the  power  to  be  determined 
by  law.  But  it  was  maintained  in  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
(Bon,  of  Kentucky,  that  the  "  votes  are  to  be  returned  to  i«, 
and  counted  by  U3,  and  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  present  at  the  count  to  prevent  a  combination,  a 
clandestine  operation,  a  secret  session,  a  coup  d'etat.  .  .  .  The 
votes  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  counted  by  the 
Senate."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr,  Humphrey  Marshall,  of 
Kentucky,  maintained  in  the  House  that  that  body  was  the 
sole  judge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  took 
the  same  view.     The  ground  of  this  opinion  was,  that  it  was 
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for  the  Honee  to  decide  Thetber  or  not  to  ga  into  an  election 
of  Freeident. 

There  was  still  another  point  on  which  the  dlfierance  of 
opinion  wee  decided.  The  president  of  the  Senate  stoutly 
affinnsd  that  he  had  neither  counted  nor  rejected  the  Totes, 
although  he  had  said :  "  The  state  of  the  Totes  aa  delivered 
hy  the  tellers  is  ...  for  John  G.  Fremont,  of  California,  114 
votes."  Man;  eenatoia  eiistained  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Mason 
that  he  had  not  counted  the  votes,  while  others  declared  that 
he  had  counted  them;  Ifumeious  resolutions  were  offered  in 
each  branch,  but  the  debate  produced  nothing  more  than  a 
resolution  of  formal  notification  to  Messrs.  Buchanan  aod 
Breckinridge  that  they  bad  been  elected.  The  opinion  that 
the  whole  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  and  considered,  and 
the  doubtful  points  determined  bj  law,  was  generally  ex- 
pressed ;  but,  aa  soon  hh  the  matter  in  hand  was  disposed  of, 
the  subject  was  dropped.  The  Congress  was  then  in  the  last 
month  of  its  term,  and  it  was  too  busy  to  take  further  notice 
of  a  danger  past  which  might  never  return.  Consequently  the 
disputed  point  was  left  for  a  Kepublican  Congress  to  decide, 
according  to  the  political  exigency  of  the  hour,  in  the  midst 
of  a  civil  war. 
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Dranrs  the  ^hole  of  Mr.  Buchamm's  administration  tb« 
eouutiy  was  drifting  steadily  toward  civil  var.  The  iimie 
between  slavery  and  anti-alaveiy  waa  joined  at  all  points. 
The  Dred  Scott  decision,  promulgated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Boon  after  the  new  President  was  inaugurated,  sustained  the 
Southerneia'  contention  as  to  their  rights  of  property  bo  fully 
Rs  to  justify  the  bitter  comment  upon  it  that  it  made  "  Slavery 
national,  Freedom  sectional."  The  Bepublicana  would  not 
accept  the  dictum  as  final.  If  the  Constitution  must  be  taken 
to  support  the  view  taken  by  the  court,  they  would  refuse  to 
obey  the  Constitution  and  follow  the  "  higher  law  "  proclaimed 
by  Seward. 

The  struggle  over  Kansas,  which  had  begun  in  the  first  year 
of  Pierce's  administration,  continued  under  his  successor  until 
early  in  1861,  after  secession  had  begun,  when  the  State  was 
admitted  without  slavery.  The  story  of  the  contest  fills  otis 
of  the  darkest  pages  of  American  political  history.  It  is  a 
record  of  perfidy  and  violence.  The  attempt  to  force  the 
Lecompton  constitution  upon  the  people,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  was 
matched  in  baseness  by  the  ofTer  by  Congress  of  a  bribe  to 
the  people  if  they  would  accept  ii  The  South,  struggling 
as  it  was  to  maintain  the  political  power  of  the  section  and 
of  its  social  system,  and  backed  by  the  highest  judicial  author- 
ity  in  the  land,  had  a  technical  justification  for  every  claim 
which  it  put  forth  to  the  possession  of  Kansas  as  a  field  for 
the  extension  of  slavery.  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  Korthem  people  was  outraged  by  the  effort  to 
force  slavery  upon  an  unwilling  people,  and  by  the  repeated 
violations  of  good  faitl^  which  were  resorted  to  in  order  to 
make  the  attempt  successfuL  Kansas  had  seven  governors 
in  five  years.  One  of  them  was  removed  because  he  would 
not  be  mode  the  tool  of  the  pro-slavery  party.     Another,  a 
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Miseiaaippian,  an  ex-seaator,  and  Secretaij  of  the  TreaBOiy 
during  the  whole  of  Polk's  adminietration,  resigned  because 
the  President  would  not  keep  officially  the  pledge  which  be 
had  made  veibally  to  the  govemoT,  that  the  people  ol  £aDsaa 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  whole  Lecompton  consti- 
tution. 

The  line  which  separated  the  Bepublican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic parties  was  broad;  but  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  within  tbe  ranks  of  each  party.  Even  the  Aboli- 
tionists were  beginning  to  think  that  an  organization  bad 
been  formed  which  they  could  join  with  consbtency,  one 
from  which  they  might  hope  great  things.  There  was  a 
wide  difference,  nevertheleea,  between  them  and  the  most 
conservative  Bepublicana,  who  would  not  go  beyond  a  firm 
and  decided  conviction  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  any 
Territory  in  opposition  either  to  the  will  of  Congress  or  to 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  But  while  the  Eepub- 
licans,  being  a  party  in  oppoaition,  could  and  did  act  together, 
tbe  Democrats  were  split  into  two  factions.  Senator  Douglas, 
who  had  been  a  leader  foi  the  South  in  the  repeal  of  tbe 
MisBoari  Compromise,  revolted  against  the  attempt  to  force 
the  Iiecompton  constitution  upon  the  people  of  Kansas.  Pub- 
lic opinion  in  the  Korth  was  so  strong  as  to  carry  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Democratic  party  of  that  section  with  him.  In 
the  South  he  bad  some  followers,  and  in  the  !North  many 
Democrats  opposed  bis  "  popular  sovereignty  "  doctrine  and 
accepted  the  Southern  view.  The  office-holders  stood  by  the 
administration,  which  opposed  Douglas,  With  a  reasonable  ap- 
prehension of  the  consequences  of  taking  another  course.  So 
doubt  there  were  many  men  at  the  North  who  were  intellec* 
tually  convinced  that  the  constitutional  position  asanroed  in 
defence  of  slavery  extension  was  correct;  while  others  were 
with  the  administration  because  it  was  tbe  administration,  and 
favored  the  Southern  view  because  the  ascendency  of  slavery 
as  a  political  power,  if  secured  by  their  assistance,  would  give 
them  office  and  standing  in  tbe  party. 

Since  the  time  of  Andrew  Jackson  the  personal  qualities  of 
the  President  had  had  little  influence  upon  the  course  of  pub- 
lic events.  But  now  the  weakness  c^  Mr.  Buchanan  encour- 
aged the  Southerii  extremists  to  press  their  advantage ;  it  made 
possible  the  formation  of  a  strong  Northern  faction  in  open 
revolt  t^ainst  administration   measures,  and  it  rendeie^  the 
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RepublicaDB  more  resolute  in  their  opposition  to  all  the  aggree- 
siona  of  slavery.  Before  the  Preeident  was  inaugurated,  many 
of  his  moderate  Northern  supporters  had  hoped  that  he  would 
iacline  tovard  a  conservative  policy,  and  resist  the  extremists 
of  both  sections.  They  saw  him  resign  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  slavery  propagandists  and  work  their  will.  It  is  easy  to 
see,  after  the  event,  that  the  conflict,  which  assumed  the  form  of 
open  war  soon  after  his  term  closed,  was  really  irrepreaaible, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  it  would  have  come  to  that,  no  matter 
who  had  been  President.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Buchanan's  lack  of  force  hastened  the  wai  by  sustaioing  one 
party  in  its  greatest  pretensions,  and  by  goading  the  other  party 
to  more  desperate  Tesistance. 

Douglas  won  the  applause  of  the  Bepublicans  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration's  programme  in  Kansas,  but  he 
soon  showed  that  his  coarse  was  not  prompted  by  hostility 
to  slavery.  He  adhered  to  his  "  popular  sovereignty  "  theories, 
and  admitted  that  he  did  not  care  whether  slavery  "  was  voted 
up  or  voted  down."  The  great  series  of  debates  between  him 
and  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  canvass  of  1858,  each  of  the  dis- 
putants being  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  Illinois  sena- 
torship,  brought  out  in  the  clearest  possible  light  the  wide 
difference  between  even  Douglas's  Democracy  and  the  conserv- 
ative Kepublicaniam  of  Lincoln.  Incidentally,  while  it  strength- 
ened Douglas  as  the  favorite  of  the  Korthem  Democrats  for 
the  presidency,  it  disclosed  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  the  Bepub- 
licans a  leader  worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  foremost. 

The  four  years'  term  of  Mr.  Buchanan  was  filled  with  most 
important  events,  which  tended  to  embitter  politics  and  to  pre- 
pare men  for  the  great  civil  conflict  that  was  impending.  Be- 
side those  already  mentioned,  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Ha> 
par's  Ferry  was  the  most  startling.  The  tr^c  death  oj 
Senator  Broderick,  of  California,  a  supporter  of  Douglas,  in  a 
duel  with  an  adherent  of  the  administration,  stirred  the  peoplfl 
of  the  North  profoundly.  These  occurrences  and  many  others 
which  cannot  even  be  mentioned  kept  the  popular  pulse  beat- 
ing fast,  and  indicated  te  those  who  co\ild  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  the  profound  crisis  in  the  health  of  the  body  politic 
which  was  soon  to  come.  There  werejai^  numbers  of  men, 
North  and  South,  who  observed  the  growing  strife  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  country  with  almost  agonized  sorrow.  Be- 
side the  old  Whigs,  whom  time  in  its  rapid  flight  had  left 
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behind  the  age,  and  the  N&tire  Americoiu  of  the  South,  irho 
hat«d  the  Democrats,  and  yet  could  not  join  the  Bepublican 
party,  there  were  hoste  oi  well-meaning  men,  all  over  the  coun' 
try,  who  feared  that  the  hitter  conflict  would  and  in  war.  They 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  the  Union  to  endeavor  to  reatote  harmony. 
In  the  North  they  feared  disunion  more  than  they  feared 
slavery ;  in  the  South  they  hated  disunion  almost  as  much  aB 
they  hated  abolition.  The  eeveral  elements  mentioned  aboTfi 
became  temporarily  united  in  the  Constitutional  Union  pariy, 
as  patriotic  a  party  as  was  ever  organized,  but  one  which  could 
not  succeed  in  its  mission  because  the  time  had  come  when  the 
self-preservation  of  the  South,  as  a  political  power,  and  the 
moral  sense  of  the  North,  demanded  that  the  pending  question 
be  settled  finally  and  forever. 

A  series  of  momentous  conventions  began  when  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Democratic  patty  assembled  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  the  23d  of  April,  1S60.  There  was  a  full  delega> 
tion  from  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  contesting  delegations 
appeared  from  New  York  and  Illinois.  In  New  York  the 
"  hards,"  led  by  Fernando  Wood,  had  been  elected  by  districts; 
while  the  "softs,"  who  were  favorable  to  Senator  Douglas, 
were  chosen  by  a  state  convention,  which  met  at  Syracuse  in 
the  autumn  of  1859.  The  two  Illinois  delegations  were 
respectively  for  and  against  Mr.  Douglas.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Francis  B.  Floumoy,  of  Arkansas,  had  taken  the  chair  as  tem- 
porary presiding  ofQcer  of  the  convention,  an  angry  debate 
began  upon  the  contested  seats,  for  the  national  committee  had 
given  tickets  of  admission,  in  each  case,  to  the  Douglas  dele- 
gates, and  had  shut  out  their  opponents. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  convention  nothing  was  done  except 
to  appoint  committees.  On  the  second  day  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  made  the  permanent  presiding  officer;  a 
committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed  ;  and  it  was  voted  not 
to  vote  for  candidates  of  the  party  until  a  platform  had  been 
adopte^.  The  third  day  was  occupied  in  deciding  the  contests 
for  seats,  —  in  favor  of  the  New  Ycrk  "  softs,"  and  the  Doug- 
las men  from  Illinois.  It  was  only  on  the  27th  of  April,  the 
fifth  day  of  the  convention,  that  the  committee  on  resolutiona 
reported  to  the  assembly  a  majority  and  two  or  three  minority 
sete  of  resolntions.  Two  days  of  fierce  debate,  and  of  numer- 
ous propositiona  to  amend,  followed ;  and,  on  the  2Sth,  a  motion 
was  carried  to  recommit  the  whole  subject  to  the  committee. 
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listor  on  the  same  day  the  committee  reported  iMck  a  series 
of  resolutions,  Ksserting,  as  the  previous  majority  report  had 
done,  the  extieme  Southern  view  of  the  question  of  slavery  ia 
the  Territories.  These  resolutions  were  Huhsequently  adopted 
hy  the  convention  of  eeceders  some  months  later,  and  wUl  be 
found  on  page  287.  A  minority  report  was  presented,  which, 
although  signed  by  leea  than  one  half  of  the  members  of  the 
platform  committee,  represented  more  than  one  half  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  whole  country.  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, of  MaasBchusette,  who  throughout  the  convention  occupied 
an  attitude  peculiar  to  himself,  presented  a  second  minority 
report,  which  consisted  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  of  1856, 
without  any  change  whatever,  Much  debate,  and  a  determined 
effort  to  postpone  the  vote  on  the  substitution  of  the  minority 
reports,  followed ;  but  on  yLoada.j,  the  30th,  a  vote  was  reached. 
General  Butler's  platform  was  rejected,  by  yeas  105,  nays  198. 
The  minority  resolutions  presented  by  Mr.  Samuels,  of  Iowa, 
Were  then  substituted  for  those  of  the  majority,  by  165  to  133. 
These  resolutions  were  in  the  following  terms :  — 

i.  Rttolvtd,  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  in  convention 
assembled,  hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions  onani- 
moosly  adopted  and  declared  as  a  platform  of  principles  by  the 
Democratic  convention  at  Cincinnati  in  the  year  1866,  believing 
that  Democratic  principles  are  unchangeable  in  their  nature  when 
applied  to  the  same  subject-matters;  and  we  recommend  as  the 
only  further  resolutions  the  following :  — 

Inaarauch  as  diftarences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party 
as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  territorial  legisla- 
ture, and  as  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  under  liie  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery  within 
the  Territories,  — 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  qnestiona  of 
constitutional  law. 

8.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  ^uty  of  the  United  States  to  afford 
ample  and  complete  protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whetlier  at  home 
or  abroad,  and  whether  native  or  foreign. 

4.  Seioleed,  That  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  military, 
commercial,  and  postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communication  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  States;  and  the ' Democratic  party 
pledge  such  constitutional  government  aid  as  will  insure  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  earliest  practt 
cable  period.    - 
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6.  Retolved,  That  the  DemooKtio  paity  are  in  b.Yot  of  the  acqat 
eltioa  of  the  island  of  Caba,  on  such  tenaa  as  shall  be  hoaorabl« 
to  onrselves  and  just  to  Spain. 

6.  Retolved,  That  the  enactmeiita  of  state  legislatores  to  defeat 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  are  hostile  in  char- 
aoter,  aubversive  of  the  Constitution,  aud  revolutioaaiy  in  their 
eflects. 

This  serias  having  been  substituted  for  the  mtkjority  set,  the 
several  resolutioaa  were  then  considered  singly,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  that  numbered  two,  whicb  was  rejected,  they 
were  adopted  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote.  This  action  was 
the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  the  Southern 
delegates.  Alabama  led  off  with  a  formal  protest.  The  dele- 
gation had  been  instructed  not  to  waive  the  issue,  end,  as  the 
convention  had  decided  against  the  Southern  view,  they  bad 
no  alternative  but  to  withdraw.  Mississippi,  Florida,  and 
Texas  followed,  with  their  entire  delegations ;  and  all  but  two 
of  those  from  Xiouisiana,  all  but  three  from  South  Carolina, 
three  from  Arkansas,  and  two  from  Delaware  joiued  the  seced- 
era.  On  the  next  day,  May  Ist,  28  of  the  36  delegates  who 
east  the  10  votes  of  Georgia  also  withdrew.  This  made  a  loss 
of  about  4d  Totes  out  of  303. 

The  conveatiou,  after  listening  to  some  remarkable  speechei 
by  Soathem  men  who  did  not  secede,  voted  that  two  thirds 
of  a  full  convention,  that  is,  202  votes,  should  be  necessary  to 
effect  a  nomination.     The  first  vote  for  President  resulted :  — 

Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Elinob 145^ 

R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  of  Vwginia 42 

James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky 85 

Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee 12 

Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  INew  York 7 

Joseph  Lane,  of  Oregon S 

Isaac  Toucey,  of  Connecticut 2^ 

Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi 1^ 

James  A.  Fearoe,  of  Maryland 1 

The  convention  took,  on  that  and  the  following  day,  57 
votes.  Mr.  IJouglns's  strength  rose  slowly  to  162}  on  the 
32d  trial,  then  dropiied  to  ISIJ,  aud  reiiioined  at  the  same 
point  from  tlie  SCth  to  the  fiTth  vote.  Mr.  Hunter  dropped 
slowly  to  16  votes,  which  was  his  almost  uniform  number  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  trials.  Mr.  Guthne,  who  gained  most  of 
the  votes  lost  by  Mr.  Hunter,  reached  66}  on  the  39th  trial, 
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and  had  65}  on  the  o7tli.  The  streagth  of  no  other  candidate 
reached  21  votes  on  any  one  of  the  57  contests.  The  last 
vote  of  this  aeiies  was :  foe  Douglas,  151} ;  Guthrie,  65} ; 
Hunt«T,  16  ;  Lane,  14  ;  Dickinson,  4  ;  Davis,  1. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  the  tenth  day  of  the  conrentioii,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  to  adjourn  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the 
18th  of  June,  and  that  it  be  recommended  to  Democrats  to  fill 
the  vacanciefl  mado  by  the  withdrawal  of  delegates.  Thb  re- 
solution was  carried  by  195  Totea  to  66.  The  only  Southern 
Totea  given,  on  both  sidea  of  thia  question,  weu :  Maryland, 
8  ;  Virginia,  15  j  Berth  Carolina,  14 ;  Kentucky,  2  ;  Tennea- 
aee,  12 ;  Miasouri,  9 ;  Arkanaaa,  1 ;  total  61,  of  the  120  to 
tvhich  th»  South  was  entitled. 

Meantime  the  aeceders  from  the  regular  convention  had  met 
in  another  ball  in  Charleston,  organized  by  the  choice  of  Sens- 
tor  James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  as  president,  and  adopted  as 
a  platform  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  m^ority  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  of  the  national  convention  (see  page 
287).  After  a  seesion  of  four  days  tbey  adjourned  to  meet 
in  £icbmond,  Va.,  on  the  lltlr  of  June.  On  reassembling 
at  that  time  and  place,  Mr.  John  Erwin,  of  Alabama,  was 
made  president,  and  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  adjourn  again 
until  the  2lBt  of  the  month.  At  the  adjourned  session  nothing 
waa  done  until  the  23d,  when  what  was  left  of  the  body 
adopted  the  nominations  of  Breckinridge  and  Lane,  made  by 
the  aeceders  at  Baltimore,  and  adjourned  without  day. 

The  regular  convention  reassembled  at  Baltimore  on  the 
18th  of  June.  The  president,  Caleb  GuBhing,  on  taking  the 
chair,  made  a  long  address,  in  which  he  stated  the  condition  of 
business,  the  significant  part  of  which  waa  an  intimation  that 
the  adoption  of  the  platform  was  subject  to  reconsideration. 
The  first  business  in  order  was  the  admission  of  del^ates  from 
those  States  whose  representatives  had  withdrawn  at  Charles- 
ton. Three  whole  days  were  occupied  in  the  settlement  of 
these  questions ;  for  in  some  cases  the  original  delegates  bad 
presented  themselves  for  readmission,  and  in  other  cases  there 
were  contesting  delegations.  The  action  of  the  convention  waa 
in  most  instances  in  favor  of  the  delegates  pledged  to  Mr. 
Douglaa,  and  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  membership  of  the  con- 
vention was  fully  decided,  a  portion  of  the  Virginia  delegation 
set  the  example  of  a  second  secession.  They  were  followed  by 
most  of  the  remaining  members  from  the  Southern  States,  and 
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b;  a  few  from  ttie  North  ;  and  Mr.  Gtuhing,  the  president,  also 
withdrew  and  resigned  the  chair,  which  was  taken  by  Governor 
Tod,  of  Ohio.  The  convention  then  procaaded  to  vote  again 
for  a  candidate  for  President.  On  the  first  vote  I>ouglag  re- 
ceived 173^  votes ;  Guthrie  10 ;  and  John  C.  Breckinridge  5, 
and  three  votes  were  divided  among  four  other  candidates. 
All  the  Sonthern  States  combined  cast  but  35  vot«s,  and  15 
of  these  were  given  by  the  contesting  delegates  just  admitted 
to  the  convention.  On  the  announcement  of  the  result,  Mr. 
Sanford  E.  Ohurcb,  of  New  York,  moved  a  resolution  that,  as 
Mr.  Douglas  bad  received  two  thirds  of  the  vote  given  in  this 
convention,  he  be  declared  the  regular  nominee  of  the  party. 
The  objection  was  raised  that  the  resolution  indirectly  rescinded 
the  rule  requiring  two  thirds  of  a  full  convention  to  effect  a 
nomination  ;  but  the  resolution  was  declared  in  order,  and  & 
long  debate  took  place  upon  it.  Finally  it  was  withdrawn  to 
allow  another  vote  to  be  taken,  which  resulted  in  Mt.  Douglas 
receiving  181^ ;  Mr.  Bieckintidge  7^ ;  and  Mr.  Guthrie  61- 
votes.  The  reeolntion  of  Mr.  Church  was  then  taken  up  and 
passed.  Benjamin  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama,  was  nominated  for 
Tice-President  on  the  first  vote,  with  almost  complete  unanim- 
itv.  The  following  lesolution,  proposed  from  the  floor,  was 
aaopted  with  only  two  dissenting  votes,  as  an  addition  to  the 
platform  :  — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  in  accordanoe  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  Territorial 
governments,  the  measure  of  restrictiou,  whatever  it  may  be,  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  power  of  the  Territorial 
legislature  over  the  subject  of  the  domestic  relatione,  as  the  same 
has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  finally  determined  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  should  be  respected  by  all  good  citi- 
SMus,  and  enforced  with  promptneBS  and  fidelity  by  every  brancll 
of  the  general  government. 

This  finished  the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Fite- 
patrick  declined  the  nomination  for  Vice-President,  and  Her- 
schel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia,  was  nominated  by  the  National 
Committee.  ../ 

'  Upon  leaving  the  convention  hall  the  seceders  proceeded  to 
organize  a  rival  convention.  They  were  joined  by  some  dele- 
gates who  had  withdrawn  from  the  convention  at  Charleston, 
and  by  the  excluded  contesting  delegates.  Mr.  Cushing  pre- 
sided  over  the  convention.     Twenty-one  Stetes  were  wholly. or 
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partially  topteBented,  bnt  no  delegates  were  present  1  bitter 
•States  of  Maine,  New  Hampsbire,  Rhode  Island,  Conr.  n„mVe, 
Kew  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  1_  „„.(■„ 
Iowa,  and  Wisconain.  The  convention  made  ahott  wor  i 
adopted  the  platform  reported  by  the  majority  of  the  co.^i,^  j. 
tee  on  resolutions  of  the  Charleston  convention,  nominatb,^ 
John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  President,  and  Joseph  ~ 
Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice-President,  both  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
and  adjourned.     The  platform  adopted  was  as  follows  :  — 

Raolved,  That  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party 
at  Cincinnati  be  affirmed,  with  the  following  explanatory  resolu- 
tions:— 

1.  That  the  government  of  a  Territory  organized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  is  provisional  and  temporary ;  and,  during  its  existence, 
all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an,  equal  right  to  settle  with 
their  property  in  the  Territory,  without  their  rights,  either  of  per- 
son or  of  property,  being  destroyed  or  impaired  by  congressional 
legislation. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  federal  government,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, to  protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  in  the  Territories,  and  wherever  else  its  constitutional 
authority  extends. 

3.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory,  having  an  adequate 
popiUation,  form  a  state  constitution,  the  right  of  sovereignty  com- 
mences, and,  being  consummated  by  admission  into  the  Union, 
they  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States ;  and 
the  State  thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  federal 
Union,  whether  its  Constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  institu- 
tion of  slavery. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  our- 
selves and  just  to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

5.  That  the  enactments  of  state  legislatures  to  defeat  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law  are  Jiostile  in  character,  sub- 
versive of  the  Constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effect. 

6.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  recognize  it  as  the 
Imperative  duty  of  this  government  to  protect  the  naturalized 
citizen  in  sll  his  rights,  whether  at  home  or  in  foreign  lands,  to 
the  same  extent  as  its  native-born  citizens. 

Whereas,  One  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  politi- 
cal, commercial,  postal,  and  military  point  of  view,  is  a  speedy 
communication  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  — 

Therefore  be  it  reioloed,  That  the  Democratic  party  do  hereby 
pledge  themselves  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  secure  the 
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V        .      of  some  bill,  to  the  extent  of  the  conatitDtioual  aathority 
't!.^      .ress,  for  the  couatruction  of  a  Pacific  railroad  from  the 
withdreijppj  ^y^  ^^^,  y^a  Pacific  Ocean,  al  the  earliest  practicable 
Tod,  of  jt. 

^/i8  brief  and  meagre  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
/gmocrats  gives  no  idea  of  the  intense  excitemeat  that  attended 
'^e  Beselons  of  the  convention,  nor  of  the  breathless  mterest 
with  which  the  country  watched  its  proceedings.  The  "  irre- 
pressible conflict  "  existed  even  in  the  party  which  had  upheld 
the  Southern  cause,  although  that  party  had  been  already  more 
than  decimated  in  the  North  by  secession  to  the  Republican 
ranks.  The  two-thirds  rule  bad  wrecked  the  convention.  The 
party  bad  two  sets  of  candidates,  neither  of  which  could  claim 
regularity  of  nomination  according  to  ordinary  Democratic 
usage  ;  and  two  platforms,  the  one  supported  by  a  majority 
as  represented  in  the  original  convention,  the  other  expressing 
the  views  of  a  great  majority  of  those  who  could  give  electoral 
votes  to  Democratic  candidates.  It  was  evident  to  every  one 
that,  unless  the  two  factions  could  get  together  on  election  day, 
probably  even  if  they  were  able  to  patch  up  their  difl'erenceB, 
the  cause  was  lost  and  a  Republican  triumph  was  assured. 
The  Bepublicans  themselves  were  delighted  at  a  situation 
which  gave  them  such  an  opportunity.  The  southern  Demo- 
crats Bent  forth  emphatic  warning  of  the  course  they  would 
pursue  should  a  Republican  President  be  chosen,  and  began  to 
prepare  for  the  grim  straggle.  Douglas's  followers  maintained 
their  ground.  They  had  gone  as  far  as  they  would  go  in  con- 
cession to  the  South. 

Soon  after  the  Charleston  convention  adjourned,  to  reassem- 
ble in  Baltimore,  the  Constitutional  Union  party  held  its  first 
and  only  general  convention,  at  Baltimore,  on  the  9th  of  May. 
Most  of  the  States  were  represented,  though  not  in  all  cases 
by  delegates  duly  elected  in  primary  meetings  and  conventions. 
Young  as  it  was,  the  party  was  divided  into  two  wings.  The 
Southerners,  mostly  representatives  of  the  still  surviving  Na- 
tive American  sentiment,  desired  to  nominate  General  Sam 
Houston,  of  Texas.  The  old  Whigs  of  the  North  did  not 
relish  such  a  candidacy.  They  were  adjured  not  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  gentility,  but  to  take  a  candidate  who, 
rough  as  he  might  be,  would  carry  many  of  the  southern 
States.  Although  the  party  was,  by  its  very  name,  one  of 
union,  it  had  no  sooner  oi^anized,  by  the  choice  of  Washington 
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Hunt,  of  New  York,  as  president,  than  it  fell  into  a  Utter 
debate  as  to  the  manner  of  voting,  and  as  to  the  number 
of  votes  which  delegations  might  cast.  The  Houston  party 
was  present  in  great  force,  and  it  waa  feared  that,  unless  a 
"strict  rule  were  adopted,  that  candidate  might  be  thrust 
Upon  the  convention.  When  this  difficulty  had  been  sui- 
mounted,  the  committee  on  resolutions  made  a  report,  which 
was  unanimonsly  adopted,  and  the  following  platfonn  was  ac- 
cepted: — 

Wlnreai,  Experience  has  deiAonstrated  that  platforms  adopted 
by  the  partlaan  conventions  of  the  country  have  had  the  effect  to 
mislead  and  deceive  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  widen  the 
political  divisions  of  the  country  by  the  creation  and  enconn^e- 
ment  of  geographical  and  sectional  parties,  therefore,  — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  both  the  part  of  patriotiam  and  of  duty  to 
recognize  no  political  principle  other  than  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  the  union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
and  that,  as  representatiTea  of  the  Constitutional  Union  men  of  the 
country  in  national  convention  assembled,  we  hereby  pledge  our- 
selves to  maintain,  protect,  and  defend,  separately  and  unitedly, 
Hiese  great  principles  of  public  liberty  and  nation^  safety,  gainst 
all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad,  believing  that  thereby  peace  may 
once  more  be  restored  to  the  country,  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
of  the  States  reestablished,  and  the  government  again  placed  in 
that  condition  of  justice,  fraternity,  and  equality  which,  under  the 
example  and  Constitution  of  our  fathers,  has  solemnly  bonnd  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  more  perfect  uiuon, 
establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com-  , 
mon  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posteril^. 

Two  votes  only  were  necessary  to  effect  a  nomination  of  a 
candidate  for  President,     They  resulted  as  follows :  — 

Fint.  Second. 

John  Bell,  of  Tennessee 68^  138^ 

Samuel  Houston,  of  Texas 57  68 

John  J.  Critt«nden,  of  Kentucky  ....    28  8^ 

Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts    ...    35  &^ 

John  McLean,  of  Ohio 22  — 

William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina    .    22  13^ 

William  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia 13  — 

John  M.  BottB,  of  Vii^inia 8J  5^ 

William  L  Sharkey,  of  Mississippi  ...      6  6 

William  L  Goggin,  of  Virginia  ....      8  — 
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The  namber  necessary  for  a  choice  en  the  second  Toto 
was  127,  and  Mr.  Bell  was  accordingly  nominated.  Edward 
Everett,  of  Maesachusette,  was  the  only  person  proposed  as  a 
candidate  for  Vice-Frssident,  and  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated. Not  a  little  enthusiasm  was  manifested  over  the  two 
nominations,  which,  if  they  did  not  insure  a  vigorous  treat- 
ment of  the  questions  of  the  day,  did  certainly  represent'  the 
desire  of  the  convention  that  the  country  should  have  union 
and  peace. 

All  the  political  interest  of  the  country  was  now  concen- 
trated upon  the  Kepublicaa  convention  called  te  meet  at 
Chicago  on  the  16th  of  May,  While  the  Democrats  were 
divided  and  discordant,  and  were  evidently  unable  te  unite 
upon  a  platform  or  a  candidate,  the  Bepublicaos  were  con- 
■  fident.  They  had  been  successful  in  every  Northern  State 
in  which  an  election  was  held,  in  1859,  save  four :  California ; 
Oregon,  where  the  adverse  majority  was  only  59 ;  New  York, 
where  the  combined  vote  of  the  Democrats  and  third  party 
men  was  less  than  2000  more  than  that  of  the  Republicans ;  and 
Rhode  Island,  where  they  were  defeated  by  a  fusion  of  alt 
the  opposition.  Mr.  Seward  was  the  leading  candidate.  A 
lai^e,  influential,  and  well-organized  body  of  delegates  went 
te  Chicago  with  a  determination  to  effect  his  nomination. 
But  the  party  was  far  from  being  united  in  his  support.  He 
had  the  bitter  hostility  of  Horace  Greeley,  whoso  "  Tribune  " 
was  the  most  powerful  newspaper  organ  of  Republican  opin- 
ion ;  but  that  opposition  did  not  count  for  so  much  as  did 
the  calmer  and  less  virulent  objection  of  a  large  section  of 
the  party  which,  though  not  unfriendly  to  Mr.  Seward,  and 
though  grateful  for  his  services,  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
putting  in  the  field  a  candidate  whose  views  were  so  pro- 
nounced, and  whose  attitude  might  alienate  some  elements 
which  needed  to  be  conciliated. 

The  political  conditions  were  so  favorable  that  the  list  of 
willing  candidates  was  a  long  one.  Senator  Chase  was  hardly 
less  prominent  in  politics  than  Mr.  Seward,  although  his  sup- 
port was  neither  so  large  nor  so  general  as  that  of  the  New 
York  candidate.  Mr.  Greeley  supported  Edward  Bates,  of  Mis- 
souri. Pennsylvania  presented  the  name  of  Simon  Cameron, 
for  trading  purposes.  But  it  was  seen  early  in  the  preliminary 
canvass  that  the  only  man  who  could  be  pitted  against  Seward 
with  hope  of  success  was  the  ru^ed  "  pail-splitter  "  of  Illinois, 
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tlie  cbsmpion  who  had  not  hesitated  to  match  himself  against 
the  foremost  debater  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  had  emei^d 
from  the  logical  conflict  with  a  reputation  not  inferior  to  that 
of  his  antagonist,  — Abraham  Lincoln. 

When  the  convention  assembled  there  were  delegates  present 
from  all  the  free  States,  also  from  Delaware,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  and  from  the  Terii- 
tories  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  uid  the  District  of  Columbia. 
David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  Georga  Ashmun,  of  Massaohusette,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent. There  was  a  contest  over  the  standing  of  the  delegates 
from  some  of  the  Sonthem  States,  owing  to  a  straog  suspicion 
that  they  represented  nobody  but  themselves,  and  were  Be- 
publicans  of  the  States  which  they  claimed  as  their  own,  for 
convention  purposes  only.  The  convention  took  a  liberal  view, 
and  allowed  the  delegates  to  retain  their  seats  with  a  somewhat 
diminished  voting  strength  in  some  cases. 

On  the  second  day  there  was  a  debate  over  the  question 
whether  a  majoiity  of  the  whole  number  of  delegates,  were 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  fully  represented,  or  only  a  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  voting,  should  be  necessary  to  nominate. 
The  first  proposition,'  which  would  have  been  almost  equivalent 
to  the  two-thirds  rule  of  the  Democrats,  was  rejected  by  381 
votes  to  130. 

The  platform  was  reported,  amended,  and  adopted  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Raolved,  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of  the  Repnlv 
lican  electors  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  in 
discharge  of  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  our  coantry, 
unite  in  the  following  declarations;  — 

1.  That  the  history  of  the  nation,  during  the  last  four  years,  has 
fully  established  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization 
and  perpetuation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  the  causes 
which  called  it  into  existence  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  demand  its  peaceful  and  constitu- 
tional triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, —  "  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these 
are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursoit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these 
rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
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powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed"  —  is  easentiEiI  to  the 
preservatioQ  of  our  republican  institutions;  and  that  the  federal 
Constitiition,  the  rights  of  the  Statue,  and  the  union  of  the  States 
must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

3.  That  to  the  union  of  the  States  this  nation  owes  its  nnpre- 
cedent«d  increase  in  population,  its  surprising  derelopment  of 
material  leHources,  its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth,  its  happiness 
at  home,  and  its  honor  abroad;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all 
schemes  for  disunion,  come  from  whatever  source  they  may;  and 
we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Bepablican  member  of  Con- 
gress hM  uttered  or  countenanced  the  threats  of  disnnioa  so  often 
made  by  Democratic  members,  without  rebuke  and  with  applause 
from  their  ^litical  associates;  and  we  denounoe  thoae  threats 
of  disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascendency, 
as  denying  the  vital  principles  of  a  free  government,  and  as  an 
avowal  of  contemplated  treason,  which  it  is  the  imperative  duly 
of  an  indignaut  people  sternly  to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  itS-Own 
d^nestic  institutiona  according  to  its  own  Judgment  exclusively,  ie 
essential  to  that  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and 
endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depends ;  and  we  denounce  the 
lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  sml  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes. 

5.  That  the  present  Democratic  administration  has  far  exceeded 
our  worst  apprehensions,  in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the 
exactions  of  a  sectional  interest,  as  especially  evinced  in  its  der 
sperate  exertions  to  force  the  infamous  Lecompton  constitution 
Upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kansas;  in  construing  the  personal 
relation  between  master  and  servant  to  involve  an  unqualified 
property  in  person ;  in  its  attempted  enforcement,  everywhere,  on 
land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  local  inter- 
est ;  and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  intrusted 
to  it  by  a  confiding  people. 

0.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extrava- 
gtuice  which  pervades  every  department  of  the  federal  government ; 
that  a  retjirn  to  rigid  economy  and  accountability  is  indispensable 
to  arrest  the  systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treaauiy  by  favored 
parlJsaQS ;  while  the  recent  starUing  developments  of  frauds  and 
corruptions  at  the  Federal  metropolis  show  that  an  entire  change 
of  administration  is  imperatively  demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force, 
carries  slavery  into  any  or  aU.  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  Statet^ 
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is  a  dangerous  politioal  heresj,  at  Tarianoe  nith  the  explicit  pro-' 
visiona  of  that  instrument  itself,  with  contemporaneous  exposition, 
and  with  legislative  and  judicial  precedent ;  is  revolutionary  in  its 
tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peaoe  and  harmony  of  the  country, 

8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  that  of  freedom  j  that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when 
they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained 
that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law,  it  becomes  oar  duty,  by  legislation,  when- 
ever such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  maintain  this  provision  of 
the  Constitution  aguust  all  attempts  to  violate  it ;  and  we  deny 
the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  territorial  l^iislature,  or  of  any 
individual,  to  give  legal  existeuce  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States. 

9.  That  we  brand  the  reoent  reopening  of  the  African  slave- 
trade,  under  the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of 
judicial  power,  as  a  crime  against  humanity,  and  a  burning  shame 
to  our  country  and  af(e ;  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt 
and  efficient  measures  for  the  total  and  final  suppression  of  that 
execrable  traffic. 

10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  federal  governors,  of  the 
acts  of  the  legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting  slavery 
in  those  Territories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted 
Democratic  principle  of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty, 
embodied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  BUI,  and  a  demonstraHon  of  the 
deception  and  fraud  involved  therein. 

11.  That  Kansas  should  of  right  be  immediately  admitted  as  a 
State  under  the  Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her 
people  and  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  general 
government  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an 
adjustment  of  these  imposts  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that 
policy  of  national  exchanges  which  secures  to  the  workingmen 
liberal  w^es,  to  agriculture  remunerating  prices,  to  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their  skill,  labor,  and  enter- 
prise, and  to  the  nation  coram.ercial  prosperity  and  independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of 
the  public  lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the 
free-homestead  policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  sup- 
pliants for  public  bounty ;  and  we  demand  the  pass^e  by  Con- 
gress of  the  complete  and  satisfactory  homestead  measure  whioh 
has  already  passed  the  House. 

14.  That  the  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our 
naturalisation  laws,  or  any  state  legislation  by  which  the  righbi  of 
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citizenahip  hitherto  accorded  to  immigrants  from  forei^  lands 
shall  be  abridged  or  impaired ;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and 
efficient  protection  to  the  rights  of  ail  classes  of  citizens,  whether 
native  or  naturalized,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

16.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the  accommoda- 
tion and  security  of  our  eiistiug  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the 
Constitntion,  and  justifled  by  the  obligations  of  governmetit  to 
protect  tlie  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens- 
Id.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Facific  Ocean  is  imperatively  demanded 

by  the  interests  of  the  whole  country;  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment ought  to  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  constnio- 
tion ;  and  that,  as  preliminary  thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail 
should  be  promptly  established. 

17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  onr  distinotive  principles  and 
views,  we  invite  the  cooperation  of  all  citizens,  however  difFering 
on  other  questions,  who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirm- 
ance and  support. 

The  second  resolution  as  originally  reported  did  not  contain 
the  passage  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  therein 
quoted.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Joshua  B.  Giddings,  of 
Ohio,  to  insert  it  in  the  form  of  a  separate  resolution,  "  that 
we  solemnly  reassert  the  self-evident  truth  that  all  men,"  etc ; 
but  the  motion  was  defeated.  Mr.  George  William  Curtis,  of 
New  York,  afterward  moved  to  insert  the  passage  in  its  present 
place,  and  the  motion  prevailed.  On  the  third  day  of  the  con^ 
ventton  the  names  of  candidates  for  President  were  formally 
presented,  but  no  speeches  were  allowed  to  be  made  by  those 
who  nominated  the  candidates.  Three  rotes  were  taken  amid 
increasing  excitement,  with  the  following  result ;  — 


Whole  nnmlieT  of  votes     .... 

Necessarvfor  a  ohtace 

WiUiara  H.  SevBrd,  of  Kev  York  .     . 

Abralism  LiiMwhi,  cj  lUiiKna 102  161  iSli 

Smon  Cameron,  of  PeniuylnUik    ....  BtH  2 

Salmon  P.  Chue,  of  Ohio 49  42i  24^ 

Ednard  Bates,  of  Missoari     ... 
William  L.  Dayton,  of  New  Jeteef 

John  MoLeon,  of  Ohio 

Jaooh  CoUamar,  of  Vennont     .    . 
Soatterintf 
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Mr.  Lipcoln  was  within  one  and  a  half  votes  of  a  nomina- 
tion when  the  roll-call  was  completed.  Ohio  quickly  trana- 
ferred  four  votes  to  him,  and  then  delegation  after  del^ation 
changed  in  his  f&vor  until  he  had  354  in  all.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  Yoik,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  A. 
Andrew,  of  Maasachnsetts,  the  nomination  was  made  unani- 
mous with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

At  a  tatni  session  on  the  same  day  the  convention  voted 
twice  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  with  this  result :  — 

>1n(.  SBKnd. 

Humlbal  ^""1!",  of  Hatne 194  307 

Cm^db  M.  Ckr,  of  EeotDDky lOli  80 

Juha  Hickman,  of  FeunBjWauU 08  13 

Andmw  H.  Reedet,  of  PenniylTania Ill  - 

Natliaiiiel  P.  Buiki,  of  MsMaohiuetta 881 

SoatMring 16 

The  nomination  of  Mr,  Hamlin  having  been  made  nnani- 
mouB,  the  convention  closed  its  proceedings  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Giddings,  of  Ohio :  — 

ResoU-ed,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  those  men  who  have 
been  driven,  some  from  their  native  States  and  others  from  the 
States  of  their  adoption,  and  are  now  exiled  from  their  homes  on 
a«cou]it  of  their  opinions  j  and  we  hold  the  Democratic  party 
responsible  for  the  gross  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to 
aU  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  several  States. 

The  canvass  which  ensaed  aftec  these  several  nominations 
had  been  made  was  iierce  and  exciting.  On  the  part  of  the 
^Republicans  there  was  a  well-grounded  confidence  that  they 
were  to  be  victorious.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  like 
that  of  Gieneral  Harrison  twenty  years  before,  was  exceedingly 
popular  with  young  men ;  although,  of  coume,  the  remark  is 
true  in  the  later  case  of  the  young  men  in  the  Northern  half 
of  the  country  only.  The  tactics  which  had  been  so  efficacious 
in  the  successful  Whig  campaigns  were  again  resorted  to,  and 
the  Northern-  States  were  alive  with  processions,  torch-light 
parades,  and  masB-meetings.  In  the  South  there  was  a  grim 
dotermination  to  win  the  victory  if  possible,  but  in  no  event 
to  submit  to  defeat.  The  mutterings  of  secession  and  war, 
should  Mr.  Lincoln  be  elected,  were  frequently  heard ;  the 
supporters  of  the  Republican  party  refused  to  believe  that  the 
South  would  be  guilty  of  such  madness.  In  the  Northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Democratic  party  there  was  an  earnest  effort  to  fuse 
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all  the  eletnenU  in  support  of  a  union  ticket  of  eleet^ra,  with 
the  implied,  nnd  in  some  caeea  the  expressed^  agreement  that 
in  case  the  ticket  should  command  a  majority  the  electoial 
votes  should  be  given  to  that  candidate  who  should  come  the 
nearest  to  an  election.  This  course  vas  pnrsned  in  the  close 
States  only.  Where  there  was  no  hope  that  fusion  would  give 
the  Democrats  a  majority,  the  two  winga  of  the  party  had  each 
ita  own  electoral  ticket.  All  the  planning  was  without  avail. 
Had  there  been  complete  fusion  in  every  State,  the  SepubH'' 
cons  would  have  lost  no  electoral  votes  save  those  of  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon.  The  early  elections  in  Maine,  Ohio,  Indutna, 
and  PennBylvauie,  to  say  nothing  of  other  States  where  the 
contest  was  not  so  close,  foreshadowed  the  certain  election  of 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  the  result  in  November  more  than  justified 
the  deductions  from  the  September  and  October  flections. 
Every  Northern  State  except  New  Jersey  was  carried  by  the 
Bepubticans,  and  even  that  State  gave  a  divided  electoral  vote. 
The  decision  was  hardly  made  by  the  people  of  the  country 
before  the  South  began  to  carry  out  the  threats  which  had 
been  only  muttered  before  the  election ;  and  the  new  Presi- 
dent succeeded  to  the  administration  of  a  government  which 
was  to  iight  for  its  very  existence. 

Thirty-three  States  Ixiok  peit  in  this  election.  Minnesota 
had  been  admitted  to  the  Union  on  the  11th  of  May,  1858, 
and  Oregon  on  the  12th  of  February,  1869.  The  popular  and 
electoral  vote,  together  with  the  details  gf  fnsion,  are  given  on 
the  next  page.  / 

The  official  record  of  the  electoral  connt  contains  nothing  of 
interest.  The  proceedings  were  in  strict  accordance  with  pre- 
cedent. Nevertheless  a  single  remark  made  by  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Eepresentatives  after  the  count  was  over  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time.  Some  trouble  had 
been  feared  on  the  occasion  of  the  count  of  votea,  and  no  doubt 
precautions  were  taken  against  violence  at  any  time,  and  par- 
ticularly at  that  time.  At  all  events,  the  Southerners  scented 
hostile  preparations;  and  Mr,  Hindman,  of  Arkansas,  suggested 
that  the  committee  to  wait  on  the  President-elect  "  be  directed 
to  inform  General  Scott  that  there  is  no  further  need  for  his 
janizaries  about  the  Capitol,  the  votes  being  counted  and  the 
result  proclaimed."  The  only  attention  paid  to  the  sneer  waa 
in  a  retort  from  Mr.  Grow,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  "  gentlemen 
seem  to  trouble  themselves  a  good  deal  about  General  Scott 
on  all  occasions."     The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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LINCOLN  RE-ELECXED 

SBTSy  of  ths  Southern  States  had  taken  the  step  of  ssoes- 
«on  before  the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.     A  futile 
attempt  to  save  the  Union  was  made  bj  the  Peace  Convention 
which  met  in  Washington  on  Febmarf  4,  1861,  at  the  call  of 
Virginia.     Within  six  weeks  after  the  attack  upwi  Fort  Stim- 
ter,    Yii^nia  and    three  other  "  Border "   St«tee  had  joined 
their  more  Southern  sisters.     The  outbreak  of  the  war  almost 
obliterated  parties.     The  South  was  eliminated  from  the  poli- 
tics of    the  country.     Hundreds  of    thousands  of   Democrats 
eagerly  adopted  the  view  expressed  by  Douglas,  "  There  caa  be 
no  neutrals  in  this  war,  —  only  patriots  and  traitors."     Many 
of  the  War  Democrats  became  merged  iuthe  Bepublican party; 
others  retained  their  political  independence,  but  cordially  sup- 
ported all  the  war  measures  of  the  administration,  and  furnished 
to  the  army  their  due  share  of  officers  and  men.     There  were, 
it  is  true,  many  Democrats  who  offered  a  persistent  and  nn- 
relenting  opposition  to  the  war,  and  were  quemlous  critics  of 
the  method  of  its  prosecution.     Not  all  who  were  denounced 
as  "  Southern  sympftthizets  "  were  really  desirous  of  the  suc- 
cess of  disunion ;  but  the  Northern  temper  was  naturally  iu- 
toleratit,  and,  ex^gerating  the  offence  of  /yioee  who  opposed 
tbe  administration,  classed  them  all  as  "traitors."     The  fa- 
vorite term  of  qjwrobrium  was  "  Coppfiibead."  the  name  of  a 
venomous  ^ptjle.  ]  As  the  war  proceeded,  the  spint  of  acqui- 
escence in  the  cffnfluct  of  affairs  diminished  greatly,  and  a  strong 
political  opposition  developed.     The  effective  prosecution  of  a 
civil  war  necessarily  involved  the  use  of  harsh  and  summary 
measures  against  men  who  were  suspected  of  giving  aid  to  the 
enemy.     Nevertheless  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of   kabeat 
eoTptu,  and  the  arbitrary  arrests  of  citizens,  drove  into  opposi* 
tion  many  men  whose  loyalty  could  not  be  suspected.     It  was 
their  misfortune  that  they  were  forced  to  make  a  political  alli- 
ance with  the  more  virulent  enemies  of  the  odministrtition,  not 
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a  few  of  whom  rendered  thenuelvee  obnozioaB  to  the  patriotia 
by  i^oicing  opeal;  over  defeats  of  the  Union  armies.  The 
opposition  was  also  ever  read;  to  espouse  the  cause  of  generals 
who  for  an;  cause  fell  into  dis&vor  at  Washington.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  General  McClellan,  who 
became  more  and  more  a  favorite  with  Democrats  as  the  real 
or  fancied  wrongs  which  he  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent increased-  In  1862  the  Republican  party  met  with  many 
Teverses,  the  moat  important  of  which  gave  the  great  State  of 
Kew  York  to  the  Democrats. 

The  President's  trials  did  not  come  from  those  alone  who 
regarded  his  acts,  and  those  of  his  officers  and  agents,  as  aibi- 
trary  and  tyrannical.  He  was  beset  also  by  an  active  minority 
of  his  own  party,  who  chafed  at  his  conservatism  and  his  un- 
vnllingnesa  to  adopt  the  radical  measures  which  they  were  per- 
miaded  would  hasten  the  success  of  the  Union  arms.  They 
urged  the  enrollment  of  colored  troops  and  the  complete  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves.  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  slowly,  because 
public  sentiment  was  slower  still.  The  people  at  large  learned 
to  trust  his  calmness  and  good  sense.  If  they  did  not  approve 
all  his  acts,  they  were  sure  of  his  high  purpose,  and  they  par- 
doned much  to  the  terrible  exigency  that  forced  him  to  sanc- 
tion doubtful  or  objectionable  measures.  The  firmness  with 
which  he  withstood  the  demand  for  emancipation,  when  it  was 
clamorously  urged  upon  him,  made  them  all  the  more  ready  to 
accept  his  judgment  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  step  when  at  last 
and  with  deliberation  he  proclaimed  that  all  the  slaves  within 
the  territory  held  by  the  Confederacy  were  thenceforth  free. 
His  wisdom  and  strength  commended  him  to  thoughtful  men, 
and  his  quaint  shrewdness  in  word  and  act  brought  him  near 
to  the  common  people. 

Mr.  Lincoln  neither  obtrusively  urged  himself  as  a  candidate 
tbt  reelection  nor  made  any  coy  professions  of  unwillingness  to 
be  chosen  again.  He  was  simply  and  frankly  a  candidate. 
He  believed  that  it  was  beat  for  the  country,  in  the  circum- 
stances, that  he  should  be  continued  in  office.  It  was  not  good 
policy,  he  said,  —  and  the  phrase  made  the  one  argument  which 
in  any  case  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  bis  favor,  —  "to 
swap  horses  while  crossing  a  stream." 

The  certainty  that  the  Bepublican  convention  —  which  was 
called  OR  February  22, 1S64,  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the  7th 
of  June  —  would  nominate  Mr.  Lincoln    led  certain  radical 
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Opponents  of  his  Bdministration  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy 
to  attempt  to  forestall  its  action  hy  calling  a  convention  to 
meet  on  an  earlier  day  at  Cleveland.  Several  calls  were  pub- 
lished, all  of  them  inviting  the  people  to  meet  in  mass  conven- 
tion in  that  city  on  the  31st  of  May.  Among  the  signers 
of  theae  calls  were  the  £ev.  Dr.  George  B.  Cheever,  of  ^ew 
York,  B.  Gr&tz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  Lucius  Bobineon,  of  New 
York,  and  other  gentlemen  then  or  since  prominent  in  public 
affaira,  Wendell  Phillips,  Frederick  Douglass,  and  others 
sent  letters  approving  the  objects  of  the  convention. 

In  answer  to  these  calls,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons met  in  Cleveland  on  the  appointed  day.  General  John 
Cochrane,  of  New  York,  was  made  president.  A  platform  was 
adopted  as  follows :  — 

Firtt.  That  the  Federal  Union  shall  be  preserved. 

Second.  That  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Unit«d  States 
must  be  observed  and  obeyed. 

Third.  That  the  rebellion  mnst  be  Bnppreased  by  force  of  arms, 
and  withont  compromise. 

Fourth.  That  the  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  the  habeas 
corpui  be  held  inviolate,  save  in  districts  where  martial  law  has 
been  proclaimed. 

Fi/lh.  That  the  rebellion  has  destroyed  slavery,  and  the  Federal 
Constitatioii  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  its  reestsblishment^ 
and  to  secure  to  all  men  absolute  equality  before  the  law. 

Sixth.  That  integrity  and  economy  are  demanded  at  all  times  tu 
tbe  administration  of  the  goTCrnment,  and  that  in  time  of  war  the 
want  of  them  is  criminal. 

Seventh.  That  the  right  of  asylum,  except  for  crime  and  subject 
to  law,  is  a  recognized  principle  of  American  liberty ;  that  any 
violation  of  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  must  not  go  anrebuked. 

Eighth.  That  the  national  policy  known  as  the  "Monroe  Doo- 
trine  "  has  become  a  recognized  principle,  and  tbat  the  establiah- 
ment  of  an  anti-repuhlican  government  on  this  continent  by  any 
foreign  power  cannot  be  tolerated. 

Ninth.  That  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  nation  are  due  to 
the  faithful  soldiers  and  the  earnest  leaders  of  the  Union  army  and 
navy  for  their  heroic  achievements  of  deathless  valor  in  defence  of 
our  imperilled  country  and  ciril  liberty. 

Tenth.  That  the  one-term  policy  for  the  presidency  adopted  by 
the  people  is  strengthened  by  the  force  of  the  existing  crisis,  and 
should  he  maintained  by  constitutional  amendments. 

Eleventh.  That  the  Constitution  should  be  bo  amended  that  the 
President  and  Vlce-Freeident  shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  at 
the  people. 
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Twdftk.  That  the  qnestioa  of  the  reconatmction  of  the  rebel- 
lioua  States  belongs  to  the  people,  through  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  and  not  to  the  executive. 

Tkirteentk,  That  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  rebels,  and 
their  distribution  among  the  soldiers  and  actual  settlers,  is  a  mea- 
sure of  justice. 

General  John  G.  Fremont  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
I'reeideat,  and  G«neral  John  Cochraae,  a  few  dissenting,  for 
Vice-President.  In  letters  dated  at  ^ew  York,  June  4,  both  gen- 
tlemen Bccepted  these  nominatione.  As  a  manifestation  of  one 
phase  of  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  these  proceedings  and 
those  which  followed  are  interesting ;  but  the  candidacy  of  Gen- 
eral Fremont  came  to  nothing.  On  August  20  a  letter  was 
addressed  to  him  by  citizens  of  Boston,  asking  him  if,  "  in  case 
Mr.  Lincoln  will  withdraw,  you  will  do  so,"  and  "unite  the 
tiiorough  and  earnest  friends  of  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  a  new  convention."  The  ultimate  result  of  this  more- 
ment,  although  Mr.  Lincoln  did  nothing  to  promote  it,  was  the 
withdrawal  of  both  General  Fremont  and  General  Coclirane 
on  the  2l9t  of  September,  and  the  union  of  the  Kepublicau 
party  in  support  of  its  regular  candidates. 

The  call  for  the  Republican  national  convention  was  worded, 
as  the  calls  for  many  of  the  state  conventions  had  been,  so  aa 
to  include  in  the  invitetion  to  participate  in  it  all,  of  whatever 
former  party  relations,  who  would  stand  by  the  administration 
and  its  measures.  It  was  addressed  te  those  "  who  desire  the 
unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union,  the  supremacy  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  complete  suppression  of  the  existing 
rebellion,  with  the  cause  thereof,  by  vigorous  war,  and  all  apt 
and  efficient  means."  The  convention  met  at  Baltimore,  June 
7,  1864,  and  was  presided  over  temporarily  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Bobert  J.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  and,  aa  permanent  pre- 
ndent,  by  ex-Governor  William  Dennison,  of  Ohio.  The  plat- 
form was  reported  by  Mr,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York, 
and  was  adopted  unanimously,  as  follows :  — 

I.  Retolved,  That  it  is  tlie  highest  duty  of  every  American  citi- 
zen te  maint^n  gainst  all  their  enemies  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
and  the  permanent  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
(Tnited  States ;  and  that,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  political 
opinion,  we  pledge  ourselves  as  Union  men,  animated  by  a  com- 
mon sentiment  and  tuming  at  t^  common  object,  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  aid  the  government  in  quelling  by  force  of  arms 
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the  rebellion  now  raging  ^ainat  its  antboritjr,  and  id  brining  to 
the  puniahment  due  to  their  crimes  the  rebeb  luid  traitors  arrayed 
i^iiiiiBt  it. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  not  to  comproniige  with  rebelB,  or  to 
offer  them  any  terms  of  peace  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon 
an  unconditional  surrender  of  their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their 
just  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  we  call  upon  the  government  to  maintain  this  position, 
and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  possible  vigor  to  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance  upon  the 
self-sacrificing  patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  the  undying  devo- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  their  country  and  its  free  institn- 

3.  Reidved,  That,  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  conatitntes 
the  strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  be,  always  and  emtj' 
where,  hostile  to  the  principles  of  republican  government,  jnstiae 
and  the  national  safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation 
from  the  soil  of  the  republic;  and  that,  while  we  uphcdd  and 
maintain  the  acts  and  proclamations  by  which  the  government,  in 
itfl  own  defence,  has  aimed  a  death-blow  at  this  gigantic  evil,  we 
are  in  favor,  furthermore,  of  such  amendment  to  the  Conatitntion, 
to  be  made  by  the  people  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  as  shall 
terminate  and  forever  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  wiUiin  the 
limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

4.  ReKolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy  who  have  perilled 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country  and  in  vindication  of  the 
honor  of  ite  flag ;  that  the  nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent 
recognition  of  their  patriotism  and  their  valor,  and  ample  and  per* 
manent  provision  for  those  of  their  survivors  who  have  received 
disabling  and  honorable  wounds  in  the  service  of  the  country ;  and 
that  the  memories  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  ita  defence  shall  be 
held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom, 
the  unselfish  patriotism,  and  the  unswerving  fidelity  with  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  has  discharged,  under  circumstances  of  unparal- 
leled difficulty,  the  great  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  presiden- 
tial office ;  that  we  approve  and  indorse,  as  demanded  by  the  emer- 
gency and  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  nation  and  as  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  measures  and  acts  which  he 
has  adopted  to  defend  the  nation  agtunst  its  open  and  secret  foes ; 
that  we  approve,  especially,  the  proclamation  of  emancipation  and 
the  employment  as  Union  soldiers  of  men  heretofore  held  in 
■lavery ;  and  that  we  have  full  confidence  in  his  detwminalioik  to 
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cany  these  and  all  other  consUtational  measiues  essential  to  the 
salration  of  the  oonotiy  into  full  and  complete  effect. 

6.  Resolved,  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare 
that  harmony  should  prerail  in  the  uational  councils,  and  we  re- 
gard as  worthy  of  public  confidence,  and  ofScial  tnut  those  only 
who  cordially  indorse  the  principles  proclaimed  ia  these  resolu- 
tions) and  which  should  characterize  the  adininistration  of  the 
gOTemment 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  government  owes  to  all  men  employed  in 
its  annies,  without  regU'd  to  dintiiiction  of  color,  the  full  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war;  and  that  any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  of 
the  usages  of  civilized  nations  in  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now 
in  aims,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  haa 
added  so  much  to  the  wealth,  development  of  reaouroeB,  and  in- 
cnase  of  power  to  this  nation,  —  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of 
all  nations, — should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and 
just  policy. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the 
railroad  to  the  Pacific  coast 

10.  Resolved,  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  public  debt,  must  be  kept  inviolate,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  we  recommend  economy  aud  rigid  responsibility  in  the 
public  espenditures,  and  a  vigorous  and  just  system  of  taxation ; 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  State  to  sustain  the  credit 
and  promote  the  use  of  the  national  currency. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment,  that  the  people  of  Uie  United  States  can  never  regard  with 
indifference  the  attempt  of  any  European  power  to  overthrow  by 
force,  or  to  supplant  by  fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  republican 
government  on  the  Western  Continent;  and  that  they  will  view 
with  extreme  jealousy,  as  menacing  to  the  peace  and  independence 
of  their  own  country,  the  efEorta  of  any  such  power  to  obtain  new 
footholds  foil  monarchical  governments,  sustained  by  foreign  niili* 
tary  force,  in  near  proximity  to  the  United  States. 

On  a  formal  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President,  Mr.  Lincoln 
received  all  the  votes  of  every  State,  except  those  of  Missouri, 
which  were  cast,  in  accordance  with  inetcuctions,  for  General 
17.  S.  Grant.  The  nomination  was  then  made  unanimous. 
On  the  first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  received  200;  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of 
Maine,  150;  Daniel  B.  Dickinson,  of  New  York,  108;  and 
seven  other  candidates  an  aggregate  of  61.  Before  the  vote 
was  declared,  a  great  many  changes  took  place,  and  the  final 
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mrult  was :  for  Johnaon,  494  votes ;  for  Dickinson,  17 ;  for 
Hamlin,  9.     Mr.  Johnson  was  declared  the  candidate. 

The  Detuocratic  convention  met  on  A.uguat  29,  at  Chicago. 
Ex-Governor  William  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  waa  the  tempo- 
rary president,  and  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
the  permanent  president.  The  platform  was  reported  by  Mr. 
James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  as  follows:  — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  adhera  with 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  as  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  our  strength,  security,  and  happiness  as  a  people, 
and  as  a  framework  of  government  equally  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  all  the  States,  both  Northern  and  Southern. 

Retolved,  That  this  convention  does  explicitly  declare,  as  the 
sense  of  the  American  people,  thatfafter  four  years  of  failure  to 
restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  military  necessity,  or  war  power  higher  than  the 
Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every 
part,  and  public  liberty  and  private  right  alike  trodden  down,  and 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  eonntry  essentially  impaired,  — 
justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that 
immediateefForts  be  mailp  f^r  b.  i-JiHaation  of  hnstilitien.  with  a 
view  to  an 'ultimata  fonvpnti"!!  tff  tiift  "^f^^,  "'  -^^Jifr  peaceable 
means,  to  the  end  that,  at  the  "'"•''.gpli  prniMHfiitiin  mmnont,,  pp.Brv^ 
may  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the  failaral  TTninn  nf  thf\  pfnt^n 
-  Resolved,  That  the  direct  interference  of  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  United  States  in  the  recent  elections  held  in  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  and  Delaware  was  a  shameful  violation  of  the 
Constitution ;  and  a  repetition  of  such  acts  in  the  approaching  eleo- 
tion  will  be  held  as  revolutionary,  and  resisted  with  all  the  means 
and  power  under  our  control. 

Resolved,  That  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Democratic  party  is  to 
preserve  the  federal  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  States  UTtimpaii«d ; 
and  they  hereby  declare  that  they  consider  that  the  administrative 
usurpation  of  extraordinary  and  dangerous  powers  not  granted  by 
the  Constitution ;  the  subversion  of  the  civil  by  military  law  in 
States  not  in  insurrection  ;  the  arbitrary  military  arrest,  imprison- 
ment, trial,  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in  States  when 
civil  law  exists  in  full  force ;  the  suppression  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press ;  the  denial  of  the  right  of  asylum ;  the  open  and 
avowed  disr^ard  of  state  rights;  the  employment  of  unusual  test 
oaths ;  and  the  interference  with  and  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
people  to  bear  arms  in  their  defence,  —  are  calculated  to  prevent  a 
restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  government 
deriving  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
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Retained,  That  the  Bhamefol  disregard  of  the  administratioD  of 

its  duty  in  respect  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  are  now,  and  long  have 
been,  prisoners  of  war  and  in  a  suffering  condition,.deserTeB  the 
severest  reprobation,  on  the  score  alike  of  public  policy  and  com- 
mon humanity. 

Resolved,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party  is  heart- 
ily and  eariiestly  extended  to  the  soldiery  of  our  army  and  the  sail- 
ors of  our  navy,  who  are  and  have  been,  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea, 
under  the  flag  of  our  country ;  and,  in  the  event  of  its  attaining 
power,  they  will  receive  ^1  the  oare,  protection,  and  regard  tht^ 
the  brave  soldiers  and  tulon  of  the  republic  have  so  nobly 
earned. 

On  the  first  ballot  for  a  candidate  for  President,  General 
George  B.  McClellan  was  nominated.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  nomination  for  many  months, 
and  the  sentiments  of  the  Democratic  party  were  concen- 
trated in  his  favor  long  before  the  convention  met  The  vote 
as  first  taken  resulted  in  174  votes  for  McClellan ;  38  for 
Thomas  H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut ;  12  for  Horatio  Seymour, 
of  New  York ;  ^  vote  ftir  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York ;  and 
1^  votes  blank.  But  belore  the  result  was  announced  several 
changes  were  made,  and  the  anaouncement  was:  for  McClel- 
lan, 202 j-  votes ;  for  Thomas  H.  Seymour,  28^.  All  the  votes 
for  Mr.  Seymour  were  given  by  delegates  from  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  the  "  border  States."  The  nomination  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan was  made  unanimous,  on  inotion  of  Mr,  Yallandigham 
of  Ohio. 

The  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Yice-Fresident  resulted 
as  follows:  James  Guthrie,  of  Kentucky,  65^;  Geoi^  H. 
Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  65^ ;  Lazarus  W.  Powell,  of  Kentucky, 
32^;  George  W.  Cass,  of  Pennsylvania,  26;  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees,  of  Indiana,  13 ;  John  D.  Caton,  of  Illinois,  16 ; 
Augustus  0.  Dodge,  of  Iowa,  9 ;  John  S.  Phelps,  of  Missouri, 
8 ;  blank,  ^  vote.  On  the  second  trial,  Mr.  Guthrie's  name 
having  been  withdrawn,  the  friends  of  all  the  other  candidates, 
except  those  of  Mr.  Pendleton,  withdrew  their  names  also,  and 
Mr.  Pendleton  was  uuanimously  nominated. 

The  canvass  that  followed  was  one  of  great  spirit.  The 
attention  of  the  country  was,  it  is  true,  earnestly  fixed  upon 
the  progress  of  the  war,  and  it  could  not  be  greatly  or  for  a 
long  time  diverted  to  a  political  contest ;  but  the  reiilection  of 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  T^jaided  and  treated  by  the  Bepublicans  as 
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one  of  the  impoTtant  campaignB  of  the  war ;  and  thejr  held  that 
those  who  were  not  with  them  in  the  accomplishmeut  of  that 
object  were  against  the  Union.  They  denounced  the  Democratic 
platform  as  a  base  and  coirardly  surrender  to  the  enemy,  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  those  in  aims  against  the  old  flag  to 
persevere  in  their  hostilities  until  the  peace  party  should  be  in 
a  position  to  mske  terms  with  them  on  the  basis  of  a  peaceable 
secession.  The  £«publican8  had  called  tbeir  convention  aa 
one  of  Union  men.  War  Demociats  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  that  assembly,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. They  called  upon  all  Union  men  to  support  the  armies 
in  the  field  by  voting  down  the  party  which  would  make  a 
du^^racef  ul  peace. 

The  Democratic  platfonn,  unpopular  from  ita  first  promulga- 
tion, became  more  so  as  the  canvass  proceeded.  General  Mc< 
Clellan  repudiated  its  obvious  meaning  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. Where  the  convention  had  demanded  "  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  with  a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States," 
the  candidute  expressed  the  belief  that  so  "  soon  as  it  is  clear, 
or  even  probable,  that  our  present  adversaries  are  ready  for 
peace  on  the  basis  of  the  Union,  we  should  exhaust  all  the 
resources  of  statesmanship  ...  to  secure  such  peace."  The 
convention  had  proclaimed  "four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the 
Union  by  the  experiment  of  war ; "  General  McGlellan  wrote ; 
"  Z  could  not  look  in  the  face  of  my  gallant  comrades  of  the 
army  and  navy,  who  have  survived  so  many  bloody  battles, 
and  tell  them  that  their  labors  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  of 
our  slain  and  wounded  brethren  had  been  in  vain ;  that  we 
had  abandoned  that  Union  for  which  we  have  so  often  perilled 
our  lives."  The  convention  said :  Peace  first,  and  Union 
afterward,  if  it  can  be  had.  General  McClellan  said :  The 
Union  first,  and  then  peace ;  "  no  peace  can  be  permanent 
without  union."  The  convention  said  that  the  war  had  been 
a  failure  ;  General  McClellan  could  not  look  his  old  comrades 
in  the  face  and  say  that. 

His  open  repudiation  of  the  expressed  sentiments  of  the 
party  saved  to  G«neral  McClellan  many  of  the  votes  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  But 
althdugh  the  party  held  its  forces  tc^ether  much  more  gener- 
ally than  might  have  been  expected,  the  plain  common  sense  of 
the  people  taught  them  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  candidate 
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wliose  election  meant  earnest  and  tmcoin  promising  war  until  the 
power  of  the  lebellion  vaa  destroyed  and  the  Union  vae  re- 
stored, and  they  supported  him.  The  general  result  was  at  no 
time  in  doubt. 

In  some  of  the  States,  provision  had  heen  made,  before  the 
war  broke  out,  for  taking  the  Totea  of  soldiers  absent  from 
their  respective  States  with  the  army.     Other  States  adopt«d 
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siinUar  proviBioDB  before  the  election  took  place.  The  army 
votes  for  President  in  1861,  which  were  counted  in  canvassing 
the  retuma  for  electors,  are,  in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page, 
eeparated  from  the  home  vote.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  no  case 
does  the  addition  of  the  two  change  the  result. 

The  total  vote  counted,  including  both  the  home  and  the 
army  votes,  was  4,166,537,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  plurality  was 
494,567.  The  army  votes  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  which 
arrived  too  lal«  to  be  counted,  and  certain  votes  rejected  for 
informality  in  Wisconsin,  would  have  brought  up  the  total  to 
about  4,175,000,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  m^ority  to  a  number  in 
excess  of  half  a  million. 

This  was  the  first  election  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti* 
tutionat  which  any  State  had  deliberately  neglected  to  appoint 
electors.  In  1864  the  authority  of  the  United  Stat«e  was  de- 
nied in,  and  complete  sovereignty  was  claimed  by  the  regular 
governments  of,  eleven  States.  But  in  soma  of  them  there 
had  been  set  up  rival  governments,  asserting  their  own  loyalty 
to  the  Union,  and  claiming  the  recognition  of  Congress  as  the 
true  government  of  those  States.  In  one  case,  at  least,  the  ques- 
tion presented  was  a  puzzling  one.  The  consent  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  the  erection  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  within 
ita  territory  —  consent  which  was  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  —  was  given  by  one  of  these  mushroom  gov- 
ernments. After  the  creation  of  that  new  State,  however, 
the  territory  and  the  population  which  admitted  the  authority 
of  this  government  of  Virginia  were  so  small  that  Congress  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  claims  of  those  who  presented  themselves 
as  senators  and  representatives. 

Kevettheless,  pretended  elections  had  been  held  in  Ijouis- 
iaua  and  Tennessee,  and  the  question  was  evidently  to  be 
pressed  upon  Congress  whether  or  not  the  electoral  votes  cast 
in  those  States  by  a  handful  of  men,  many  of  them  mere  ad- 
venturere,  were  to  be  received.  So  such  question  had  ever 
arisen  before.  Never  had  there  been  offered,  at  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  a  certificate  of  elec- 
toral votes  which  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reject, 
if  Congress  had  any  power  to  reject.  In  most  such  cases  a 
decision  of  the  question  whether  or  not  the  disputed  vot«s 
should  be  counted  had  been  evaded ;  but  in  all  these  instances 
a  determination  either  way  could  not  affect  the  result.  Nor 
would  the  admission  or  the  rejection  of  the  Southern  votes  in 
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1864  change  the  result.  But  if  the  Totes  were  allowed,  the 
act  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  governmenta 
bj  whose  authority  they  were  giyen  were  valid  and  regular, 
and  auch  a  declaration  might  make  trouble  when  the  time  for 
reconstruction  should  come. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  in  order  to  fix  the  status  of  the 
seceded  States  until  their  governments  had  been  duly  recon- 
structed  by  Congress,  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  hy  both 
Houses  in  January,  18Q5.     It  was  in  the  following  wo^s :  — 

Whereat,  The  inhabitants  and  local  authorities  of  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geoi^ia,  Florida,  Altv- 
bams,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Arkansas,  ajid  Tennessee  re- 
belled gainst  the  gorerument  of  the  United  States,  and  were  in 
such  condition  on  the  8th  day  of  November,  1864,  that  no  valid 
election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vioe-Fresident  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Constitntion  and  laws  thereof,  was  held 
therein  on  said  day ;  therefore  — 

Be  it  resolved.  By  Mie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
States  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  joint  resolution  are  not 
entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the  choice  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  (or  the  term 
commencing  on  the  4tb  day  of  March,  1865,  and  no  electoral  votes 
shall  be  received  or  counted  from  said  States  concerning  the  choioe 
of  President  and  Vice-President  for  said  term  of  office. 

Xhe  President  was  committed  to  the  validity  and  regularity 
of  the  govemmente  of  Louisiana  and  Tennessee.  A  state 
government  was  in  full  operation  in  Louisiana,  with  Governor 
Hahn  at  its  head,  and  the  election  in  Tennessee  had  been 
ordered  by  Gkivemor  Andrew  Johnson,  Mr,  Lincoln's  asso- 
ciate on  the  ticket.  Accordingly,  the  President  was  earnestly 
opposed  to  the  resolution  just  recited,  which  virtually  declared 
the  invalidity  of  govemmente  which  he  recognized,  although 
Congress  did  not.  But  the  Republicans  in  Congress  were 
lesolved  that  the  votes  should  not  be  counted,  and  they  de- 
termined that  if  they  could  not  exclude  Louisiana  and  Ten- 
nessee hy  law,  they  would  do  so  by  joint  action  of  the  two 
Houses  in  counting  the  vote.  Owing  to  a  fear  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  not  sign  the  joint  resolution,  the  "  twenty-second 
joint  mle,"  which  played  an  important  part  during  the  six- 
teen years  it  was  in  force,  was  hastily  drawn  and  as  hastily 
adopted  by  both  branches.     At  the  same  time  great  pressure 
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woB  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Freeident  to  approve  the  joiBt 
resolution.  He  finally  yielded  on  the  day  the  count  was  to  take 
place,  February  8,  but  not  in  time  formally  to  notify  Cougresa 
that  be  had  done  so.  The  joint  rule,  which  would  have  been 
unneceaeary  if  he  had  signed  the  resolution  promptly,  and 
which  was  to  make  much  mischief  in  after  years,  served  the 
same  purpose.     It  was  as  follows ;  — 

The  two  Houses  shall  assemble  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
EepreBentatJTes  at  the  hour  of  one  o'cI6ck  F,  H.,  on  ibe  second 
Wednesday  in  February  next  succeeding  the  meeting  of  the  electors 
of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Preudent  of  the  Senate  sh^  be  their  presiding  officer.  One  teller 
shall  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  aa  they 
are  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  certificates  of  the 
electoral  votes;  and  said  tellers,  having  read  the  game  in  the  pre- 
sence and  heoriug  of  the  two  Houses  then  assembled,  shall  make 
a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates; 
and  the  votes  having  been  counted,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persoDS,  if  any, 
elected ;  which  announcement  ahaJl  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declara- 
tion of  the  persons  elected  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on 
the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses. 

I^  upon  the  reading  of  any  Bueh  certificate  by  the  tellers,  any 
question  shall  arise  in  regard  to  counting  the  votes  therein  certi- 
fied, the  same  having  been  stated  by  the  presiding  officer,  the  Sen- 
ate shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  said  question  shall  be  snbmitted 
to  that  body  for  its  decision;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  said,  question  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  its  decision ;  and  no  question  shall  be 
decided  affirmatively,  and  no  vote  objected  to  shall  be  counted,  ex- 
cept by  the  concurrent  votes  of  the  two  Houses,  which  being 
obttuned,  the  two  Houses  shall  immediately  reassemble,  and  the 
presiding  officer  shall  then  announce  the  decision  of  the  question 
submitted,  and  upon  any  such  question  there  shall  be  no  debate  in 
either  House ;  and  any  other  question  pertinent  to  the  object  for 
which  the  two  houses  are  assembled  may  be  submitted  and  deter 
mined  in  like  manner. 

At  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  seate  shall  be  provided 
ufollows:  for  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair;  tor 
the  Speaker,  a  chair  immediately  upon  his  left ;  for  the  8enatora,in 
the  body  of  the  hall,  npon  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer ;  for  the 
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repregetitativee,  iu  the  body  of  tike  hall  not  oooapied  hy  the  sena- 
tors ;  for  the  tellers,  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  Cleik  of  the  House 
-  .i  BepresentatiTes,  at  the  Clerk's  desk ;  for  the  other  officers  of  the 
two  Houses,  in  front  of  the  Clerk's  desk,  and  upon  either  side  of 
the  Speaker's  platform. 

Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  electoral 
Totes  are  all  counted  and  the  result  declared ;  and  no  recess  shaU 
be  taken  unless  a  question  shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting 
any  of  such  votes,  in  vhich  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either 
House,  acting  separately,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided, 
to  direct  a  recess,  not  beyond  the  next  day  at  the  hour  of  one 
o'clock  p.  H. 

The  power  SBSumed  by  Congress  in  the  adoption  of  this 
joint  resolution  has  frequently  been  assailed  as  an  invention 
of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  as  a  power  never  before  asserted. 
But  by  reference  to  the  proceedings  in  Congress  ta  the  year 
1800  (p.  64  et  seq.),  it  will  be  seen  that  a  bill  making  per- 
manent provision  for  counting  the  electoral  vot«  failed  only 
hepause  the  Senate  then  insisted  that  either  branch  of  Congress 
might  reject  a  vote,  while  the  House  of  Iteptesentatives  main- 
tained  that  it  should  be  rejected  only  by  a  concurrent  vote. 
The  act  of  1887,  which  is  now  in  force,  permits  the  rejection 
of  the  vote  of  a  State  by  concurrent  action  of  both  branobes. 

On  the  8th  of  February  the  joint  meeting  was  held.  The 
Yice-Fresident,  Mr.  Hamlin,  presided.  The  votes  were  opened 
by  him  and  read  by  the  tellers.  When  all  the  returns  had 
been  read,  and  the  result  was  about  to  be  declared,  Senator 
Cowan  of  Pennsylvania  inquired  if  there  were  any  more  re- 
turns to  be  counted,  and  if  so,  "  why  they  are  not  submitted 
to  this  body  in  joint  convention,  which  alone  is  capable  of 
determining  whether  they  should  be  counted  or  not."  The 
Vice-President  replied :  — 

The  chair  has  in  his  possession  returns  from  the  States  of  Louis- 
iana and  Tennessee,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
chair  holds  it  to  be  his  duty  not  to  present  them  to  the  conven- 

Senator  Cowan  thereupon  asked  if  the  joint  resolution  hod 
become  a  law  by  the  signature  of  the  President,  to  which  the 
Vice-President  responded  that  it  had  been  signed,  but  there 
had  been  no  official  notification  of  the  act.  A  delate  ensued 
upon  the  question  whether  the  proceedings  should  have  been 
had  under  the  joint  resolution  or  under  the  joint  rule.     The 
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YicA-Preeident  nltdmately  acted  under  the  resolution,  and  did 
not  present  the  doubtful  votes.  The  election  of  Abtahatn 
Lincoln,  of  niinoia,  ae  President,  and  of  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  as  Vice-Fiesident,  for  the  term  commencing  Marcli 
i,  1865,  was  then  proctoimed,  and  the  joint  convention  was 
dissolv^ 
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EvENTB  moved  rapidly  between  the  time  of  "Mr.  Lincoln's 
election  and  that  of  hia  entering  upon  bis  second  term.  The 
South  was  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  and  its  army  was  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides.  Although,  in  hia  second  inaugural  address,  "  no 
prediction  is  ventured  "  as  to  the  issue  of  the  war,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  civil  war  was  virtually  at  an  end,  and  already 
plans  of  "  reconstruction  "  were  m.uch  discussed.  No  one  was 
in  favor  of  restoring  to  power,  or  of  leaving  in  power,  those 
who  had  governed  the  States  while  they  were  in  insurrection. 
KeverthelesB  there  was  room  for  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  tbe  extent  to  which  the  disfranchisement  of  the  former 
voters  in  those  States  should  be  carried.  Mr.  Lincoln's  own 
views  were  much  mote  liberal  than  those  of  most  of  the 
Northern  statesmen.  There  was  even  some  apprehension  of 
a  political  conflict  between  him  and  Congress.  Six  weeks 
after  tbe  inauguration  the  President  was  assassinated,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  became  President.  X  man  could  not  have 
been  found  less  fitted  than  he  to  enter  into  the  plans  of  those 
who,  having  determined  the  policy  of  the  country  during  the 
war,  were  resolved  that  the  fruits  of  the  war  should  be  se- 
emed. Compliance  was  not  in  hia  nature.  He  lacked  that 
characteristic  of  greatness  which  enables  strong  popular  leaders 
to  persuade  their  followers  to  support  measures  which  their 
judgment  does  not  approve.  Jackson  dragged  his  party  after 
him  in  his  attack  on  the  Bank,  and  ultimately  inspired  them 
with  such  zeal  for  the  war  that  his  conduct  in  that  affair  has 
been  held  up  for  popular  applause  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury after  the  conflict  ended.  Yet  it  was  not  praiseworthy 
in  its  motive,  in  its  conduct,  or  in  its  results.  Lincoln  would 
probably  have  carried  hia  liberal  policy,  in  spite  of  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Senator  Ben  Wade,  and  all  the  radicals,  hecanse  the 
people  believed  in  Lincoln,  in  his  motives,  and  in  his  wis- 
dom.   They  saw,  and  history  sees,  in  President  Johnson  much 
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olntinacy,  little  wisdom,  and  no  tact.  But  a  comlnnation  of 
circumstances  alienated  him,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his 
adminiBtration,  from  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  electim,  and 
made  him  a  more  strenuoiu  opponent  of  the  conditions  de- 
vised by  their  leaders  for  the  readmieaion  of  the  southern 
States  than  Ur,  Lincoln  could  srar  have  been. 

The  four  yeaia  of  Mr.  Johnson's  adminiatration  were  a 
period  scarcely  less  agitated  than  the  four  years  which  pre- 
ceded secession.  Civil  war  between  the  two  sections,  2Torth 
and  South,  was  succeeded  by  war,  bloodless  but  severe,  be- 
tween the  ezecutive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment Hi.  Johnson's  training  had  been  that  of  a  southern 
Btate-rigfats  Democrat ;  and  although  his  patriotinn  was  strong 
enough  to  keep  him  loyal  when  Tennessee  voted  herself  out  of 
the  Union,  no  sooner  was  the  military  conquest  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  accomplished  than  his  former  principles  reaseerted 
themselves.  The  more  radical  Republicans  of  the  North, 
remembering  the  ezperience  of  the  Whigs  with  Mr.  Tyler, 
were  only  too  ready  to  see  evidence  that  he  was  to  betray  tho 
party  in  all  that  Mr.  Johnson  did.  They  began  to  suspect 
him  and  to  criticise  him  unpleasantly  upon  the  appearance  of 
his  first  proclamations.  They  feared  the  worst  when  he  made 
known  his  selection  of  provisional  governors  of  the  seceded 
States.  Little  by  little  his  adherence  to  his  lifelong  political 
principles,  and  the  unnecessarily  persistent  and  violent  oppo- 
sition of  the  radical  Bepuhlicans,  widened  the  breach ;  and  at 
last  he  found  himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Democntic 
party. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  difference  between  President  and 
Congress  was  the  extra-constitutional  position  in  which  the 
seceded  States  were  left  when  armed  hostility  to  the  Union 
was  extinguished.  War  had  been  waged  against  them,  or 
rather  against  their  inhabitants,  upon  the  theory  that  a  State 
had  no  right  to  secede.  The  logical  sequence  of  this  propoei- 
tion  was  that,  since  no  State  had  seceded,  the  "  States  lately 
in  rebellion,"  as  the  phrase  ran,  were  still  members  of  the 
Union ;  and  that  their  laws  and  acts,  so  far  as  they  were  not 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  were  in  full 
force.  Under  this  view  of  the  case  the  white  men  of  the 
South,  and  they  alone,  would  be  entitled  to  reSstebUsh  rela- 
tions with  the  other  States,  to  send  senators  and  members  to 
Congress,  and,  in  short,  to  resume  the  position  which  they  had 
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&bandoiied  in  1861,  Buffering  no  political  penalty  wbAtevet  for 
their  attempt  to  diaBolve  the  Union. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  not  even  the  most  moderate  Bepub- 
licans  allowed  the  theory  of  the  indissoluble  nature  of  the 
Union  to  overcome  the  practical  necessity  of  imposing  condi- 
tions to  the  reinstatement  of  the  South  in  that  Union.  The 
President's  views,  to  which  he  referred  aa  "  my  policy,"  were 
that  the  States  wen  already  restored  to  their  old  position 
when  they  chose  to  exercise  their  right  by  the  election  of 
senators  and  membeis.  Congress  rejected  this  policy  abso- 
lutely, and,  by  a  series  of  msasurss  known  as  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts,  required  the  southern  States  to  abjure  all  the  princi- 
ples for  which  they  had  contendedon  the  field  of  battle.  The 
Statea  were  placed  under  military  governors  until  they  should 
have  complied  with  the  conditions  of  readmisHon.  Thorough 
revision  of  the  state  constitutions  was  required  ;  the  assent  of 
the  States  to  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  also  a  necessary  preliminary  to  restoration.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  negroeH,  and  the  disfranchisement  of 
those  who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  Union,  deprived  the 
former  ruling  class  of  its  privileges.  These  measures  and 
others,  some  of  which  were  subsequently  declared  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Supreme  Court,  made  almost  every  southern 
State  Republican  by  the  simple  expedient  of  excluding  the 
Democrats  who  had  participated  in  Uie  war  against  the  Union 
from  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise. 

Congress  carried  through  its  measures  of  reconstruction  only 
by  overcoming  a  succession  of  vetoes.  The  President  exprassed 
hie  constitutional  views,  which  wera  shared  by  no  Bepublicaus, 
in  returning  the  bills :  "  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  govern- 
ment, of  the  rebel  States,"  to  establish  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
to  secure  civil  rights,  to  admit  Colorado  and  Xehraska  to  the 
Union,  and  many  others.  He  tried  to  remove  Eepublioans 
from  office,  and  to  fill  their  places  with  Democrats ;  and  Con- 
gress retorted  upon  him  with  the  tonure-of-ofSce  bill,  which 
Mr.  Johnson  returned  without  his  signature,  and  which  Con- 
gress promptly  passed  over  the  veto.  By  this  act  the  power 
of  removal,  always  previously  conceded  to  the  PreBident,  was 
denied,  and  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  removal  was 
required.  The  savage  contest  with  Secretary  Stanton,  whom 
the  President  was  resolved  to  remove  from  the  war  office  and 
bom  the  cabinet,  his  correspondence  with  General  Grant,  the 
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durespectful  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Congreis  in 
"  awingiug  nnind  the  circle,"  —  &11  these  events  s^nTitted  a 
contest  which  caltninated  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Preeid«nl 
b;  the  Hoom  of  Bepresentatiyes  and  his  trial  by  the  Senate. 
During  all  this  time  the  Kepublicass  in  Congresa  were  Btrcmgly 
supported  in  the  North,  which  then,  constitutionally  ot  not, 
governed  the  country  without  assistance  from  the  South.  The 
resolution  that  the  long  straggle  against  lebellion  should  not  be 
fruitless  was  firm  and  unchangeable,  and  the  Bepablicana  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  theb  measures  adopted,  ineffectual 
as  some  of  them  have  since  proved  to  be. 

During  this  period  another  set  of  questions  began  to  be  dis- 
cussed, and  some  of  them  were  to  be  the  basis  of  a  new  party 
and  of  a  new  school  of  politicians,  aod  to  form  the  issue  on 
which  future  elections  were  to  be  decided.  In  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  a  great  debt  had  been  cTeat«d,  and  a  [»rt  of  this 
debt  consisted  of  teeasury  notes,  made  a  l^al  tender  for  all 
pnhlic  and  private  debts,  except  duties  on  imports  and  the 
interest  of  the  public  debt.  An  attempt  in  the  early  port  of 
Mr.  Johnson's  term  to  reduce  the  amount  of  legal-tender  notes, 
or  greenbacks,  outstanding,  had  resulted  in  a  temporary  strin- 
gency in  the  money  market,  and  had  led  to  action  by  Congress 
which  forbade  a  further  reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  heavy  taxation  caused  by  the  war,  the  h^h  pre- 
mium on  gold,  and  the  rapidly  inoieasing  value  of  government 
bonds  which  were  drawing  gold  interest,  induced  aome  politicians 
to  propose  a  variety  of  schemes  which  would  lighten  the  burden 
of  the  taxpayer  at  the  cost  of  a  virtual  breach  of  faith  era  the 
part  of  the  government.  One  of  the  propositions  was  the  taxa- 
tion of  bonds,  which  were  by  their  terms  expressly  exempted 
from  state  and  municipal  taxation.  Taxation  of  them  by 
national  authority  would  have  been  the  same  thing  as  reducing 
the  rate  of  interest  which  had  been  promised  upon  them.  The 
most  popular  form  of  attack  upon  the  bondholders  was  a 
proposition  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  bonds  in  greenbacks. 
The  letter  of  the  law  did  not  forbid  this,  but  the  Kepublicans 
maintained  that  the  spirit  of  the  law  was  against  it,  and  that 
it  would  be  virtual  repudiation.  A  large  number  of  Demo- 
crats, particularly  in  the  West,  took  up  this  proposition  with 
great  enthusiasm.  One  of  the  most  prominent  among  them 
was  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  who  bad  been  General  McClel- 
lan's  associate  on  tito  naticmal  ticket  in  1S64,  and  was  now 
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nguddd  u  the  lesding  c&ndidate  for  tbs  firat  place  in  1868. 
Wbile  this  view  of  public  policy  was  most  prevalent  ammig 
Democrats,  there  were  many  Bepublicana  alao  who  ahaied 
it.  Thaddeus  Stevena  waa  the  most  conspicuous  example  of 
dissent  from  the  general  opinion  of  the  party,  yet  even  he 
fiuftUf  voted  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  public  credit, 
which  Freaident  Johnson  defeated  by  ■  "  pocket  veto."  It 
was  in  the  canvass  preliminary  to  the  election  of  1868  that 
the  Democrats  first  manifested  that  preference  for  the  green- 
back currency  which  continued  to  he  a  principle  of  the  con- 
tolling  wing  of  the  party  until  it  teanafemd  its  affectiona  to 
silver. 

A  great  many  circumstancea  united  to  makeOenersl  UlyBses 
3.  Grant  the  natural  and  inevitable  choice  of  the  Republicans 
for  a  candidate  for  President,  The  chief  of  theae  reasons  were 
hia  military  success,  and  the  conspicuous  position  into  which  he 
was  thmst  by  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Johnson.  But  added 
to  the^  recommendations  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  ,  / 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  men ;  and  the  fact  that  he  wtvt  no 
politician  increased  not  a  little  his  popularity  with  the  people, 
who  were  tired  of  the  wrangles  of  the  past  few  years.  Gen- 
eral Grant,  it  was  well  known,  hod  never  voted  for  Republi- 
can candidates  in  hia  life.  There  were  many  persons  who 
feared  that  the  risk  was  too  great  in  taking  for  the  leader  of 
the  party,  at  such  a  time,  a  man  whose  political  principlea  were 
thought  not  to  he  well  defined,  and  that  the  Republicans  might 
ba  about  to  repeat  their  own  mistake  of  1864.  But  nothing 
could  stay  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  in  General  Grant's 
favor,  and  the  warnings  of  the  dissentients  were  drowned 
in  the  nearly  universal  demand  that  he  should  be  selected. 
The  wisest  and  most  cautious  men  of  the  party  conviDced 
themselves  by  General  Grant's  letters  and  private  conversation 
that  he  was  fully  to  be  trusted,  and  their  confidence  was  not 
mbplaced. 

The  question  of  the  candidacy  for  the  first  place  being  fully 
decided  by  the  action  of  the  state  and  district  conventions,  as 
well  as  by  popular  sentiment,  all  the  interest  in  the  Republi- 
can convention  was  concentrated  upon  the  vice-presidency  and 
the  platform.  The  vote  of  the  Senate  upon  the  impeachment 
of  the  President  had  been  taken  the  week  before  the  conven- 
tion met.  Inasmuch  as  several  Republican  senators  had  voted 
for  acquittal  on  the  eleventh  article,  which  had  been  taken  for 
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a  test,  some  of  the  more  radical  and  impuleiTe  delegates  wem 
in  favor  of  exptessing  decided  oondenmation  of  the  act  vhich 
had  rendeied  the  lemoval  of  the  President  impossible.  In 
spite  of  the  vehemence  of  the  mote  hot-headed  members  of 
the  party,  the  proposed  action  was  defeated,  and  the  conven- 
tion contented  itself  with  expressing  the  opinion  that  those 
who  voted  for  conviction  were  in  the  right 

There  was  a  long  list  of  candidates  for  the  nomination  for 
Vice-Preaident,  including  Mr,  Hamlin,  who  had  been  left  off 
the  ticket  four  years  before  in  order  to  give  a  representation  to 
the  loyalty  of  the  South;  Mr.  Benjamin  T,  Wade,  senator 
from  Ohio,  who  was  President  of  the  Senate  during  a  part  of 
the  time  that  the  war  between  the  President  and  Congress  was 
waging ;  Mr.  Colfax,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives;  Senators  Fenton,  of  New  York,  and  Wilson,  of  Maasa- 
ehusetts,  Governor  Cnrtin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  other  candi- 
dates of  lese  prominence. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  national  convention  'of  the 
Bepublicans,  a  convention  of  soldiers  and  sailors  was  held  at 
Chicago,  It  was  presided  over  by  General  John  A.  Logan,  and 
was  full  of  enthusiasm  for  General  Grant.  The  Bepablican 
convention  met  on  May  20  at  Chicago,  and  completed  its  woric 
in  two  days.  Oeneral  Carl  Schurz  was  the  temporary  pre- 
siding ofBcer,  and  General  Joseph  B.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut, 
was  made  permanent  president.  The  first  day  was  occupied 
with  preliminaries.  On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  the 
committ«e  on  resolutions  reported  a  platform,  which  was 
adopted.  Two  additional  resolutions  were  afterwards  appended 
to  the  platform,  having  been  moved  from  the  flooi  by  Mr. 
Schurz,  and  unanimously  approved.  The  platform  in  full  was 
as  follows :  — 

The  National  Bepnblican  party  of  the  United  States,  assembled 
in  national  convention  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  the  twenly-firet 
day  of  May,  1368,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles :  — 

1.  We  congratulate  the  countiy  on  the  assured  success  of  the 
reconstmction  policy  of  Congress,  as  evinced  by  the  adoption,  in 
the  majority  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion,  of  constitutions 
Becnring  equal  civil  and  political  rights  to  all ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  sustain  those  institutions,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  of  such  States  from  being  remitted  to  a  state  of  anarchy. 

2.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage  to  all  loyal  men 
at  the  South  was  dsmanded  by  every  consideration  ^  public  safety, 
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ef  gratitude,  ajid  of  jiutioe,  nnd  tniut  be  maintidiied;  while  tha 
question  of  au&age  in  all  the  loyal  States  properly  belongs  to  tha 
people  of  those  States. 

8.  We  denoDDoe  all  forms  of  repiuliation  as  a  national  orime ; 
and  the  national  honor  requires  the  payment  of  the  public  indebt- 
edness in  the  uttermost  good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  only  according  to  the  letter,  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
under  which  it  was  contracted. 

4.  It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  nation  that  taxation  should  be 
equalized,  and  reduced  as  rapidl;  as  the  natioual  faith  will  permit 

5.  The  national  'debt,  contracted  as  il  has  been  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Hie  Union  for  all  time  to  come,  should  be  extended  orer  » 
fair  period  for  redemption;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  CongreM  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest  thereon  whenever  it  can  be  luHUstl; 

6.  That  Ibe  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  of  debt  is  bo  to 
improve  our  credit  that  o^iitalists  will  seek  to  loan  us  naoney  at 
lower  rates  of  intereat  tiian  we  now  pay,  and  must  oontinue  to  pay^ 
so  long  as  repudiation,  partial  or  total,  opta.  or  covert,  is  threat- 
ened Or  suspected. 

7.  The  government  of  the  United  States  shonld  be  admiiUstered 
with  tiie  stiicteat  economy ;  and  the  oorruptions  which  have  been 
so  shamefully  nursed  and  fostered  by  Andrew  Johnson  call  loudly 
for  radical  reform. 

8.  We  profoundly  deplore  the  untimely  and  b«gie  death  of. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  regret  the  accesdoti  to  Uie  presideni^  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  who  has  acted  treacherously  to  the  people  who 
elected  him  and  the  cause  he  was  pledged  to  support;  who  has 
usurped  high  lagisl^ve  and  judicial  functions ;  wbb  has  refused 
to  execute  the  laws ;  who  has  used  his  high  office  to  induce  other 
otBcers  to  igoora  and  violate  the  laws ;  who  has  employed  his  ex- 
ecutive powers  to  render  insecure  the  property,  the  peaoe,  the 
liberty  and  life  of.  the  citizen;  who  has  abused  the  pardoning 
power;  who  has  denounced  the  national  legislature  aa  unconstitu- 
tional ;  who  has  persistently  and  corruptly  resisted,  by  every  means 
in  hta  power,  every  proper  attempt  at  the  reconatructian  of  the 
States  lately  in  rebellion;  who  has  perverted  the  public  patronage 
into  an  engine  of  wholesale  corruption;  and  who  has  been  jusUy 
impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  properly  pro- 
nounced guilty  thereof  by  the  vote  of  thirty-five  aenatorg. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers, 
that  because  a  man  is  once  a  subject  he  ia  always  so,  must  be 
resisted  at  every  hazard  by  the  United  States  aa  a  relic  of  feudal 
times,  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  nations,  and  at  war  with  our 
national  honor  and  independence.  Naturalized  citizens  are  entitled 
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to  protection  in  all  their  r^kta  of  citizenship,  is  though  they  wers 
native  born ;  and  no  oitizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  natorai- 
Ized,  must  be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  by  any  foreign 
power  for  acta  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  country ;  and,  if  so 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  government  to  inter- 
fere in  his  behalf. 

10.  Of  all  who  were  faithful  in  the  trials  of  the  late  war,  tliere 
tvere  none  entitled  to  moro  special  honor  than  the  brave  soldiers 
and  seamen  who  endured  the  hardships  of  oamptdgn  and  cruise, 
and  imperilled  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  country;  the  boun- 
tiea  and  pensions  provided  by  the  laws  for  tliese  brave  defenders  of  ■ 
the  natjon  are  obligations  never  to  be  forgotten ;  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  gallant  dead  are  the  wards  of  the  people, — a  sacred 
legacy  bequeathed  to  the  nation's  protecting  care. 

11.  Foreign  immigralian,  which  in  the  past  has  added  so  much 
to  the  wealth,  development,  and  resources,  and  increase  of  powrar 
to  this  republic, — the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,— 
should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  Jost  policy. 

12.  This  convention  declares  itself  in  sympathy  wiUi  all  Oppressed 
peoples  struggling  for  their  rights. 

13.  We  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
ance with  which  men  who  have  served  in  the  rebellion,  but  who 
now  frankly  and  honestly  cooperate  with  ns  in  restoring  the  peaoa 
of  the  country  and  reconstructing  the  southern  state  governments 
upon  the  basis  of  impartial  justice  and  equal  rights,  are  received 
back  into  the  communion  of  the  loyal  people ;  and  we  favor  tha 
removal  of  the  disqualifications  and  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
late  rebels  in  the  same  measure  as  the  sinriC  of  disloyalty  wiD  di» 
out,  and  as  may  be  conBistent  with  the  safety  of  the  loyal  people. 

11.  We  reci^ize  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  tme  foundation  of  democratio 
government ;  and  we  hail  with  gladness  every  effort  toward  mak- 
ing these  principles  a  living  reality  on  every  inch  of  Amerioui 

When  the  convention  was  ready  to  proceed  with  its  nomina- 
tions, General  Logan  presented  the  name  of  Qeneral  Grant  in 
a  brief  but  stirring  speech,  and,  the  roll  of  the  States  being 
called,  every  vote  —  650  in  all  —  was  given  to  him.     While 

the  enthusiasm  of  the  convention  was  at  ita  height,  a  larga 
portrait  of  General  Grant  was  uncovered  behind  the  president's 
ehair,  and  the  delegates  again  went  wild  with  cheering.  Five 
votes  were  necessary  to  effect  a  nomination  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket.  The  result  of  the  several  votes  is  shown  in  the 
following  table :  — 
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Badvnip  F.  Wada,  Obia  .  , 
Banbaa  K.  rnta.  Daw  Jott 
Henij  WilKD,  KHUwhiuaU* . 
Bchoylar  CoUu,  Indliu  .  . 
Ai^reiT  a.  CurUa,  F«iiut>'b^ 
JiiaH  Sixwl,  Knatackj  .    ,    . 

ioiiB  A.  J,  Cmmll,  Ibirlud' 
BukiMl  G.  Pomnofi  " 


The  nomination  of  Mr.  Colfax,  the  yonngest  candidate  oi  .  y 
all,  was  made  nnanimoua,  and  the  convention  adjourned.  L^ 

The  Democratic  conrention  waa  called. to  meet  at  Tammany 
Hall,  New  York,  on  the  fourth  of  July.  Democratic  aoldiers 
and  eaitora  were  invited  to  meet  on  the  same  day,  also  in  New 
York.  The  interest  centred  wholly  in  the  nomination  of  a  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  and  it  was  from  the  first  a  contest  of 
"  the  field  "  against  ULt.  Pendleton.  Other  candidates  hadstrong 
enpporteis.  The  sentiment  in  the  soldiers'  convention  was 
all  in  favor  of  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  who  commended 
himself  to  those  who  had  favored  the  war  by  his  own'  gallant 
services,  and  to  Democrats  by  bis  action  as  military  commander 
at  New  Orleans  during  Mr.  Johnson's  administration.  The 
Southern  delegations  were  at  least  outwardly  for  Mr,  Johnson 
himself.  There  was  an  undercurrent  in  favor  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase.  Most  of  the  delegates  from  the  Eastern  States  were 
not  hound  by  instmctious,  and  were  prepared  to  snpport  any 
candidate  —  except  perhaps  &Lr.  Pendleton  —  who  seemed  to 
have  a  chance  of  success. 

Meantime,  the  Northwest  was  strong  for  Mr.  Pendleton;  ■ 
though,  as  the  event  proved,  the  feeling  wss  not  deep.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  convention  a  body  of  three  hundred 
men  —  the  "  Pendleton  Escort  "  —  arrived  from  Ohio,  and 
marched  through  New  York,  each  man  wearing,  pinned  to 
his  breast,  a  flag  on  which  was  a  representation  of  a  five-dollar 
greenback,  and  sn  inscription  demanding  the  payment  of  the 
five-twenty  bonds  in  that  currency. 

The  fourth  of  July  fell  on  Saturday,  The  convention 
orji^nized  by  the  choice  of  Henry  S.  Palmer,  of  Wisconsin,  as 
temporary  chairman.  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  'Svw 
York,  was  permanent  president.     The  convention  was  from  the 
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flist  Axtremel;  suspicioua  of  the  Pendleton  men.  A  motion 
that  the  rulea  of  the  national  House  of  BepreBentativea  be  the 
rulae  of  the  convention  was  offered,  and  voted  down  because 
it  was  proposed  by  an  Ohio  man,  and  because  of  a  fear  that  it 
might  mean  an  abrogation  of  the  two-thirds  rule.  The  two- 
thirds  rule  was  adopted  without  oppoeitiou.  On  the  first  day 
the  supporters  of  Mi.  Pendleton  were  in  favor  of  prompt  work, 
that  B  ballot  might  be  taken  before  their  opponents  could 
have  an  opportunity  to  concentrate ;  but  they  were  defeated, 
and  the  convention  adjourned  until  Monday.  Afterward  the 
Pendleton  men  were  in  favor  of  all  possible  delay,  and  on 
Monday  they  "  filibustered  "  to  retard  the  progress  of  business. 
It  was  not  until  Tuesday  that  the  committee  on  resolutions 
was  ready  to  report.  Tbe  platform  was  unanimously  reported 
and  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows :  — 

The  Democratic  party,  in  national  convention  assembled,  repos- 
ing its  trust  in  tbe  inteUigance,  patriotiBm,  and  discriminating  jus- 
tice at  the  people,  standing  upon  the  Constitution  as  the  foundation 
and  limitatioa  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  the  guarantee 
of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  and  recognizing  the  questions  of  sla- 
very and  secession  as  having  been  settled,  for  all  time  to  come,  by 
the  war,  or  tbe  voluntary  action  of  the  Southern  States  in  consti- 
tutional conventions  assembled,  and  never  to  be  renewed  or  re- 
aj^tated,  do,  with  the  return  of  peace,  demand, — 

1.  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  tbetr  rights  in  the 
Union  under  the  Constitution,  and  of  civil  government  to  the 
American  people.  I 

2.  Amnesty  for  all  past  political  offences,  and  the  r^ulation  of 
the  elective  franchise  in  tiie  States  by  their  citizens. 

5.  Payment  of  the  publie  debt  of  the  United  States  as  rapidly 
as  practicable;  all  moneys  drawn  from  tiie  people  by  taxation, 
except  BO  mnob  as  is  requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment, eoonomicatly  administered,  being  honestly  applied  to  such 
payment,  and  where  the  obligations  of  the  government  do  not 
expressly  state  upon  their  face,  or  the  law  under  which  they  were 
issued  does  not  provide,  that  they  shall  be  paid  in  coin,  thsy  ought, 
in  right  and  in  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States. 

i.  Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property  according  to  its 
real  value,  including  government  bonds  and  other  public  securities. 

6.  One  currency  for  the  government  and  the  people,  the  laborer 
and  the  office-holder,  the  pensioner  and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and 
tbe  bondholder. 

6.  Economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government;  the  t» 
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duotion  of  the  atandinff  army  and  navy ;  the  abolition  of  tiie  freed- 

men's  bureau,  and  all  political  inBtnimentalitieH  desired  to  secure 
negro  supremacy ;  Bimplificatioa  of  the  syatem,  and  (Uscontinuance 
of  inquisitorial  modes  of  asaeasing  and  collecting  internal  revenne, 
BO  that  the  burdea  of  taxation  may  be  ec|ualized  and  lessened ;  the 
credit  of  the  government  and  the  currency  made  good ;  the  repeal 
of  all  enactments  for  enrolling  the  Btat«  nulitia  into  national  forces 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  upon  fore^n  imports, 
and  such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal  revenue  laws  as  will 
afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufacturers,  and  as  will, 
-without  impairing  the  revenue,  impoae  the  least  burden  npon,  and 
best  promote  and  encourage,  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the 
country. 

7.  Saform  of  abuses  in  the  adminiatration,  the  expulsion  of  cor- 
rupt men  .from  office,  the  abrogation  of  useless  offices,  the  reato- 
ratiou  of  rightful  authority  to,  and  the  independence  ot,  the  execa* 
tive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government,  the  snbordiuatioa 
of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  to  the  end  that  the  usuipations 
of  Congress  and  the  despotism  of  the  sword  may  cease. 

8.  Equal  rights  and  protection  for  naturalized  and  native-born 
citizens,  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  aAsertion  of  American  national- 
ity which  shall  command  the  respect  of  foreign  powers,  and  fur- 
nish an  example  and  encour^ement  to  peoples  struggling  for 
national  integrity,  constitutional  liberiiy,  and  individual  righta, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  righta  of  naturalized  citizens  against 
the  absolute  doctrine  of  immutable  allegiance,  and  the  claims  of 
foreign  powers  to  punish  them  for  alleged  crime  committed  be- 
yond their  jurisdiction. 

Id  demanding  these  measures  and  reforms,  we  arraign  the  Badioal 
par^  for  its  disregard  of  right,  and  the  unparalleled  oppression  uid 
tyranny  which  have  marked  its  career. 

After  the  most  solemn  and  nnanimous  pledge  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  to  prosecute  the  war  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  the  Con- 
etitution,  it  has  repeatedly  violated  that  most  sacred  pledge  under 
which  alone  wae  rallied  that  noble  .volunteer  army  which  carried 
our  flag  to  victory.  Instead  of  restaringthe  Union  it  has,  Bo  far  as 
in  its  power,  dissolved  it,  and  subjected  ten  States,  in  the  time  of 
profound  peace,  to  military  despotism  and  negro  supremacy.  It  has 
nullified  there  the  right  of  trial  by  jury;  it  has  abolished  the  iaieo* 
corpus,  that  most  aacredwritof  liberty;  it  baa  overthrown  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  the  press ;  it  has  substituted  arbitrary  seizures 
and  arrests,  and  military  trials  and  secret  star-chambe^  inquisi- 
tions, for  the  constitutional  tribunaLs ;  it  has  diaregarded,  in  time 
of  peace,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  free  from  searches  and  seiz' 
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urea ;  It  has  entered  the  post  and  telegraph  ofBces,  and  even  tho 
private  rooms  of  individuals,  and  seized  theii  private  papers  and 
letters  without  any  specific  charge  or  notice  or  affidavit,  as  required 
bj  the  organic  Ian ;  it  has  converted  the  American  Capitol  into  a 
bastille',  it  has  established  a  system  of  spies  and  official  espion^e 
to  which  no  constitutional  monarchy  of  Europe  would  now  dare  to 
resort;  it  has  abolished  the  right  of  appeal,  on  important  consti- 
tational  questions,  to  the  sapreme  judicial  tribunals,  and  threat- 
ened to  curtail  or  destroy  its  original  jurisdiction,  which  is  irre- 
vocably vested  by  the  Constilnition ;  while  the  learned  chief  justice 
has  been  subjected  to  the  moat  atrocious  calumnieB,  merely  because 
he  would  not  prostitnte  his  high  office  to  the  support  of  the  false 
and  partisan  charges  preferred  against  the  President  Ila  corrup- 
tion and  extravagance  have  exceeded  anything  known  in  history, 
and,  by  ita  frauds  and  monopolies,  it  has  nearly  doubled  the  burden 
of  the  debt  created  by  the  war.  It  has  stripped  the  President  of 
his  constitutional  power  of  appointment,  even  of  his  own  cabinet 
Under  its  repeated  assaults  the  pillars  of  the  government  are  rock- 
ing on  their  base,  and  should  it  succeed  in  November  next,  and 
inaugurate  its  President,  we  will  meet,  as  a  subjected  and  oon- 
querod  people,  amid  the  ruins  of  liberty  and  the  scattered  &ag- 
menta  of  the  Constitution. 

And  we  do  declare  wid  resolve  that,  ever  since  the  people  of  the 
United  States  threw  off  aU  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  tiia 
privilege  and  trust  of  suffrage  have  belonged  to  the  several  Stat«S, 
tmd  have  been  granted,  regulated,  and  controlled  exclusively  by  the 
political  power  of  each  State  respectively,  and  that  any  attempt  by 
Congress,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  to  deprive  any  State  of  this 
right,  or  interfere  with  its  exercise,  is  a  flagrant  usurpation  of 
power,  which  con  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and,  if  sanc- 
tioned by  the  people,  will  subvert  onr  form  of  government,  and  can 
only  end  in  a  single  centralized  and  consolidated  government,  in 
which  the  separate  existence  of  the  States  will  be  entirely  absorbed, 
and  unqualified  despotism  be  established  in  place  of  a  federal  Union 
of  coequal  States.  And  that  we  regai-d  the  reconstruction  acts  (so 
called)  of  Cougress,  as  Buch,  as  usurpations,  and  unoonslitntional, 
revolutionary,  and  void. 

That  our  soldiers  and  soilora,  who  carried  the  flag  of  our  country 
to  victory  against  a  most  gallant  and  determined  foe,  must  ever  be 
gratefully  remembered,  and  all  the  guarantees  given  in  their  favor 
must  be  faithfnlly  carried  into  execution. 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  ' 
among  the  people,  and  should  be  disposed  of  either  under  the  pre- 
emption or  homestead  laws,  or  sold  in  ressonable  quantitiea,  and 
to  none  but  actual  occupants,  at  the  minimum  price  established  by 
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the  goyeiumeat.  Wben  grants  of  ttie  public  lands  maybe  aOowei, 
necesauy  for  the  eiicourageiiient  of  important  pnblia  improvementi, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sole  of  ench  tasds,  and  not  the  lauds  thenuelres, 
should  be  so  applied. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Johnson,  in 
exercising  the  powers  of  his  high  o£Bce  in  lesisting  the  aggressions 
of  Congress  upon  the  constitutioiial  righto  of  the  States  and  the 
people,  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  American  people, 
uid  in  behalf  of  the  Democratio  party  we  tender  him  our  thanks 
for  his  patriotic  efEorts  in  that  regard. 

Upon  this  platform  the  Democratio  party  appeal  to  every  patriot 
including  all  the  conservative  element  and  all  who  desire  to  sap- 
port  the  Constitution  and  restore  the  Union,  forgetting  all  past  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  to  unite  with  ns  in  the  present  great  struggle 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people ;  and  that  to  all  sach,  to  whatever 
party  they  may  have  heretofore  belonged,  we  extend  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  hail  all  such  cooperating  with  us  as 
friends  and  brethren. 

To  this  platform  two  additional  lesolutions  were  subsequently 
appended,  on  motion,  as  follows  :  — 

Retohed,  That  this  convention  sympathize  cordially  with  the 
workingmen  of  the  United  States  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country. 

Retolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  conventi<m  are  tendered  to 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  for  the  justdoe,  digni^,  and  ita- 
partiality  with  which  he  presided  over  the  court  of  impeachment 
^  the  trial  of  President  Andrew  Johnson. 

Voting  for  a  candidate  then  began,  and  continued  lutil 
Thursday.  The  whole  number  of  votes  —  each  delegate  hav- 
ing one  half  a  vote  —  was  317 ;  and  212,  two  thirds  of  the 
whole,  were  necessary  for  a  choice.  A  few  only  of  the  twenty- 
two  separate  trials  are  necessary  to  show  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  strength  of  the  respective  candidates :  — 
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Great  excitement  hod  prerailed  daring  the  Totii^.  On 
•ereral  occaeione,  delegates  from  States  irhich  had  iDstmcted 
their  members  to  vote  "as  a  unit,"  ineiated  upon  theii  tight 
to  a  record  of  their  individual  Totea,  but  it  was  uniformly  de- 
cided tbat  the  delegations  as  a  whole  were  empowered  to  decide 
how  the  votes  should  be  cast,  and  that  only  one  spokesmaD  from 
a  State  coold  be  heard.  There  was  much  intriguing  during 
the  three  days  of  voting.  The  £Tew  York  and  Pennsylvania 
delegations,  with  a  combined  vote  of  59,  assisted  by  the  dele- 
gations from  other  Sastem  States,  prevented  a  nomination 
more  than  once  by  abandoning  candidates,  whose  strength  was 
increasing,  when  they  were  becoming  too  dangetoos.  On  the 
twenty-first  vote  the  contest  was  apparently  narrowed  down  to 
Hancock  and  Hendricks,  neither  of  whom  was  acceptable  to 
Kew  York.  At  this  point  a  sensation  was  created.  When 
the  votes  of  a  few  States  bad  been  recorded  at.  the  twenty- 
second  trial,  some  votes  were  given  to  Horatio  Seymour,  the 
president  of  the  convention.  Mi.  Seymour  promptly  refused 
to  be  a  candidate,  but  there  was  a  hurried  consultation,  and 
the  vote  was  persisted  in.  More  votes  were  given  to  Seymour, 
and  a  "  stampede"  began.  Mr,  Seymour  withdrew  from  the  ~ 
chair,  and  the  changes  of  votes  went  on,  amid  the  greatest 
excitement  and  enthusiasm,  nntil  be  was  made  ibeHAlninee  of 
the  convention  by  317  votes,  —  a  full  convention.  It  was 
asserted  then,  as  it  has  been  on  every  other  occasion  of  a  nomi- 
nation suddenly  made  after  a  long  contest,  from  that  of  tSx, 
Folk  in  1844  to  that  of  Creneral  Gar&eld  in  1880,  that  the 
whole  afi^r  was  carefully  planned  and  rehearsed*  beforehand. 
In  some  cases  the  assertion  was  true.  But  if  it  was  so  in 
1868,  and  not  a  line  of  evidence  was  ever  adduced  to  prove  it, 
a  few  persons  only  could  have  been  in  the  secret,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  delegates  was  genuine  and  sincere.  Indeed, 
the  convention  had  selected  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 
party. 

General  Francis  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missoari,  was  nominated  ' 
ananimoaely  for  Vice-President  at  the  first  trial.  Mr.  Blair 
had  just  brought  himself  into  prominence  by  a  violent,  not  to 
say  a  revolutionary  letter,  addressed  to  Colonel  J.  0.  Brodhead, 
dated  a  few  days  before  the  convention  met.  The  nomination 
seemed  to  be,  and  probably  was,  a  result  of  tbat  letter. 

The  canvass  was  shorter  than  usual,  and,  although  one-sided, 
was  decidedly  interesting.     The  fame  of  General  Grant,  and 
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the  high  regard  in  which  h«  was  held,  did  not  allov  the  teenlt 
to  be  doubtful;  hnt  there  were  already  some  noteworthy  de-. ,. 
fectiona  from  the  Eepublican  party  at  the  North  on  aG«»>unt 
of  the  radical  character  of  its  Southern  legislatioa;  and  a 
new  element  of  discord  in  politics  appeared  in  the  shape  of 
the  movement,  already  meutioaed,  to  pay  the  five-twenty  bands 
in  greenbacks.  It  was  never  eerioaely  believed  that  Governor 
Seymour  was  in  favor  of  that  measure,  yet  he  "  stood  upon 
the  platform,"  and  declared,  in  accepting  the  nomination,  that 
the  resolutions  "  are  in  accord  with  my  views."  The  Bepub* 
licons  made  much  of  the  virtual  repudiation  which  such  s 
financial  policy  as  the  resolutions  demanded  would  effect,  and, 
while  they  lost  some  votes  of  a  certain  class,  they  gained  many 
others  which  were  better  worth  having,  even  if  they  did  not 
count  any  more.  Toward  the  end  of  the  canvass  there  was  a 
atrong  movement  by  business  men  to  defeat  the  Democrat^ 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  overwhelming  succesa  of. 
General  Grant. 

The  South  was  secure  for  the  Kepublicans.  .  Reconstruc- 
tion with  negro  sufi^ge,  protected  by  the  general  government, 
and  with  extensive  disfranchisement  of  those  who  had  joined 
In  the  rebellion,  made  the  triumph  of  the  Eepublican  electoral 
ticket  a  certainty.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Louia- 
iana  only,  of  all  the  Southern  States,  gave  Governor  Seymour 
a  majority  ;  but  some  of  the  States  were  not,  under  the  act  of 
Congress,  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress,  and  conse> 
quently  not  to  electoral  votes.  The  votes  of  thirty-three 
States  were  counted ;  that  of  Georgia  was  treated  as  the  vote 
of  Missouri  had  been  in  1820.  Nebraska  having  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Uuion,  —  the  proclamation  declaring  its  admission 
was  dated  March  1,  1867, —  the  number  of  States  became 
thirty-seven.  All  the  Southern  States,  except  Virginia,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Texas,  had  been  readmitted  to  representation  in 
Congress,  and  to  the  right  to  choose  electors.  The  position  of 
Georgia  was  in  doubt.  In  the  reorganization  of  South  Caro- 
lina the  practice  of  a  choice  of  electors  by  tbe  legislature  was 
abandoned ;  but  Florida  adopted  the  discarded  system,  and 
accordingly  there  was  not  as  yet  complete  uniformity.  The 
electoral  and  popular  votes  of  the  States,  including  Georgia, 
were  as  follows :  — 
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There  vera  manf  chargu  of  groea  fraud  in  the  election. 
Aside  from  the  irregularities  alleged  in  the  Southern  StAtes, 
the  most  famous  case  waa  that  of  New  York.  At  the  time 
the  election  took  place,  the  "  Tweed  Ring  "  was  in  full  power ; 
and  some  telegramH  which  the  Republicans  regarded  as  highly 
BUfpicious  passed  between  members  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee  and  certain  prominent  politicians.  It  will 
he  observed  that  the  vote  as  canvassed  gave  a  majority  of  ex- 
actly ten  thousand  to  Mr.  Seymour.  This  result,  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  persons,  was  brought  about  intentionally,  with 
a  view  to  saving  certain  laige  wagers  upon  the  Democratic 
m^ority  in  New  York. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  some  ot 
the  Bouthem  States  were,  while  others  according  tu  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  were  not,  entitled  to  vote  for  electors  of 
President  and  Vice-President.  Congress  had  passed  a  joint 
resolution  declaring  that  no  State  of  those  lately  in  rebel- 
lion ehould  be  entitled  to  electoral  votes  unless,  at  the  time 
prescribed  for  the  election,  such  StAte  had  adopted  a  constitu- 
tion since  the  4th  of  March,  1867,  under  which  a  st«te  govern- 
ment had  been  oi^anized;  unless  the  election  was  held  under 
the  authority  of  that  government ;  and  unless  the  State  had 
became  entitled  to  representation  in, Congress  under  the  recon- 
struction laws.  President  Johnson  vetoed  the  resolution  on 
Jul;  20,  1868.  Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  it  over  hia 
veto,  the  Senate  by  4d  to  8,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  134  to  36,  and  it  was  proclaimed  a  law.  Under  the  resolu- 
tion, Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas  were  excluded  abeolutely 
from  the  election.  All  the  other  seceded  States,  except 
Georgia,  had  been  admitted  to  representation  in  Congress  and 
were  entitled  to  vote  for  President.  The  question  whether  or 
not  Qeorgia  had  complied  with  the  terms  of  the  act  authoriz- 
ing a  representation  of  that  State  in  Congress  was  in  dispute. 
Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1869,  two  days  before  the 
couDt  of  electoral  votes  was  to  take  place,  Mr.  Eklmunds,  of 
Vermont,  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  concurrent  resolution, 
which  does  not  require  the  approval  of  the  President,  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

Whereat,  The  question  whether  the  State  of  Georgia  has  become 
and  is  entitled  to  representation  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  ia 
now  pending  and  undetermined;  and  whereas  by  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  passed  July  20, 1868,  entitled  "  resolution  exclnd- 
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ing  from  the  electoral  college  Totea  of  States  lately  in  rebellion 
,  which  sliall  not  have  been  reorganized,"  it  was  provided  that  no 
electoral  votea  from  any  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  ehonld 
be  receirsd  or  counted  for  President  or  Tioe-President  of  the 
United  States  until,  amocg  other  things,  such  State  should  have 
become  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress  pursuant  U>  acta  of 
Congress  in  that  behalf ;  therefore 

Eesolved,  That,  on  the  assembling  of  the  two  Houaea  on  the 
second  WedneBday_  of  February,  1869,  for  the  counting  of  the 
electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President,  as  provided  by 
law  and  the  joint  rules,  if  the  counting  or  omitting  to  count  the 
electoral  votes,  if  any,  which  may  be  presented  as  of  the  Stat«  of 
Georgia,  shall  not  essentially  change  the  resnlt,  in  that  case  they 
shall  be  reported  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  in  the  following 
manner :  Were  the  votes  presented  as  of  the  State  of  Georgia  to 

be  counted,  the  result  would  bo,  for for  President  of  the 

United  States votes  ;  if  not  counted,  for for  President  of 

the  United  States votes;  but,  in  either  case, is  elected 

President  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  same  manner  for  Vice- 
President 

Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  the  only  senator  who  took 
an  active  part  in  the  debate  against  thia  resolution ;  altboogh 
Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would 
be  beat  to  count  the  vote  of  Georgia  and  say  nothing  about  it, 
and  finally  voted  —  alone  among  the  Bepublicans  —  against 
the  resolution.  It  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  same  day  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  three  of  the  candidates  on  presidential 
tickets  in  1884 — Messrs.  Blaine,  Logan,  and  Butler  —  voted 
in  the  affirmative  in  the  HouBe  on  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion, while  a  fourth  —  Mr.  Hendricks  —  voted  against  it  in 
the  Senate. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  votes  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
February,  It  proceeded  regularly  until  the  votes  of  Louisiana 
were  presented,  when  a  member  from  Tennessee  objected  to 
them,  under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  (see  page  310),  and 
the  two  Houses  separated  to  consider  the  matter.  Although 
no  debate  was  in  order,  much  time  was  consumed  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  agreeing  upon  a  form  in  which  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion should  be  put.  In  the  end  the  Senate  voted  to  admit 
the  votes  by  51  to  7.  The  House  promptly  decided  the  ques- 
tion the  same  way  by  137  to  63.  The  count  was  then  le- 
Bumed,  and  all  the  votes  were  opened  and  recorded,  except 
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those  of  0«oi^.  On  the  presentation  of  the  votes  of  that 
State,  Qeneral  Butler,  of  Massachasette,  arose  and  objected 
in  vriting  to  them  oa  four  distinct  grounds :  iiret,  that  the 
votes  were  not  given  on  the  day  fixed  by  law,  —  the  electoral 
college  of  Qeo^^  had  met  oa  the  9th  instead  of  the  2d  of 
December,  1868 ;  secondly,  because  at  the  date  of  the  election 
Oeorgia  had  not  been  admitted  to  representation  in  Gongrasa ; 
thirdly,  because  Geo^ia  had  not  complied  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts ;  and,  fourthly,  because  the  election  had  not  been 
£air  and  free.  The  qnestion  arose  at  once  whether  the  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House,  directing  how  the 
vote  of  Georgia  should  be  treated,  or  the  joint  rule,  was  to 
govern.  The  presiding  officer,  Senator  Wade,  of  Ohio,  was  at 
first  inclined  to  hold  the  two  Houses  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution ;  hut,  as  the  situation  became  complicated,  be  led  th« 
Senate  back  to  its  chamber. 

The  House  of  Bcpreeentatives  quickly  decided,  without 
debate,  — 160  to  41,  —  thai  the  voto  of  Georgia  should  not 
be  counted.  In  the  Senate  there  was  a  long  and  somewhat 
ungovemed  discussion.  Mr.  Wade  explained  that  the  reason 
why  he  had  yielded  his  first  position  in  the  joint  meeting  was 
that  two  of  Mr.  Butler's  objections  were  not  of  the  kind  con* 
templated  by  the  concurrent  resolution  directing  how  the  votes 
of  Geoq^  should  be  declared.  Many  propositions  were  made  ; 
and  at  last  the  Senate  voted,  by  28  votes  against  25,  "  that, 
under  the  special  order  of  the  two  Houses  respecting  the  elec- 
toral vote  from  the  Stete  of  Oooi^,  the  objections  made  to 
the  counting  of  the  vote  of  the  electors  for  the  State  of  Georgia 
are  not  in  order."  The  action  of  each  House  having  been 
communicated  to  the  other,  the  Senate  returned  to  the  fiepre- 
sentettves'  HalL  Then  ensued  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  disgraeeful  scenes  ever  enacted  in  Congress.  Mr.  Wade, 
on  taking  the  chair,  remarked  that  the  objections  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusette  had  been  ovuruled  I7  the  Senate, 
and  that  the  vote  would  be  announced  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  eoncurrent  resolution.  General  Butler  said  that  the 
House  had  sustained  the  objections,  and  proposed  to  offer  a 
resolutioa,  remarking,  "  I  do  not  uiiderstend  that  we  are  to  be 
overruled  by  the  Senate  in  that  way."  The  Pieeident  of  tiie 
Senate  refused  to  eutertain  the  resolution,  and  Oeoeral  ButW 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  cbsir.  The  President 
declined  to  entertain  the  appeal.  A  scene  of  indescribable 
disorder  and  confusion  followed,  several  memhera  speaking  at 
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once,  Mr.  Butler  distinguiBhing  bimMlf  h^  the  violenee  of  hi* 
Ittnguage,  and,  u  General  Garfield  said  in  the  debate  i^hich 
followed  the  joint  meeting,  by  "a  manner  and  bearing  of  un- 
paralleled insolence."  Some  of  his  remarks  were  omitted  in  the 
revi«ed  reraion,  wbich  appears  in  the  "  Gongreeaional  Globe ; " 
but  they  wen  referred  to  in  the  debate  just  mentioned.  Hit 
lost  remark,  aa  revised,  is  thus  reported  :  — 

Mr.  BxTTLER,  of  MassachuMtts  ;  I  move  that  this  conTention  now 
be  dUaolved,  and  that  the  Senate  have  leave  to  reUre.  [Continued 
ories  of  "  Order  1 "  "  Order  1 "]  And  on  that  motion  I  demand  a 
vote.  [Cries  of  "  Order  I  "  "  Order  1 "  from  varione  parts  of  the 
hall.]    We  certainly  have  the  right  to  clear  the  hall  of  interlopers. 

The  presiding  officer,  not  noticing  these  interruptions,  pro- 
ceeded to  sum  up  the  result,  as  directed  fay  the  concurrent 
resolutioD,  and  deckled  Grant  and  Colfax  elected. .  The 
Senate  tAen  retired. 

As  soon  as  the  House  was  by  itMlf,  Mr.  Butler  rose  to  a 
question  of  privilege,  and  offered  a  resolution  that "  the  House 
protest  that  the  counting  of  the  vote  of  Geoi^  by  the  order 
of  the  Vioe-Preeideut  pro  tempore  was  a  gross  act  of  oppression 
and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  House." 
Upon  this  resolution  a  loDg  and  most  acrimonious  debate  took 
place,  which  lasted  three  days.  It  contributed  little  or  nothing 
to  the  settlement  of  the  constitutional  questions  that  have 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  count  of  votes.  The  position  of  afTairs 
was  quite  novel,  and  the  gentlemen  who  took  part  in  the 
debate  seemed,  without  exception,  to  give  hasty  impre^dons 
rather  than  the  result  of  careful  study.  The  only  point  which 
was  made  dear  was  that  the  Constitution  and  the  action  of 
Congress  left  room  for  a  variety  of  views,  and  that  no  member 
need  be  nt  a  loss  for  precedents  to  sustain  bis  own  opinion. 
General  Butler  changed  his  resolution  several  times  before  a 
vote  was  taken.  In  one  of  its  forms  it  proposed  to  abrt^te 
the  twenty-seoond  joint  rule,  —  a  proposition  which  was  re- 
ceived with  derision  by  many  !Repnblican  members,  who 
declared  that  it  was  not  possible  for  one  House  to  rescind  a 
joint  rule.  Nevertheless,  eight  years  later  the  Senate  rescinded 
the  same  rule,  and  refused  to  be  bound  by  it,  although  the 
House  was  then  in  favor  of  acting  under  it.  General  Butler's 
resolution,  greatly  toned  down,  and  providing  for  the  reference 
of  the  subjeet  to  a  select  committee,  was  at  last  brought  to  a 
vote,  on  a  motion  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  wbich  was  carried  by 
130  to  56,  and  the  mstter  vras  dropped. 
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Thb  Teconstruction  of  the  Boutbem  States  hod  been  enV 
stontially  oompleted  before  the  term  of  General  Grant  aa  Pre- 
sident began.  It  remained  for  tbree  States  only  to  comply 
with  the  conditions  already  established.  This  they  did  soon 
afterward,  uid  the  legislation  of  the  Forty-fiist  Congress  waa 
accomplished,  with  every  State  in  the  Union  folly  represented. 
But  the  Southern  question  waa  ndt  yet  settled.  The  constitu- 
tions of  the  te-admitted  States  contained  guaranties  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  vot«  without  distinction  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude ;  but,  in  effect, 
both  the  political  and  social  r^hts  of  the  colored  people  were 
much  restricted.  A  state  of  terrorism  existed  in  some  parte  of 
the  South,  where  a  secret  organization  known  aa  the  Ku-Klux* 
Klan  committed  outrages  upon  the  colored  people,  int«nded  to 
intimidate  them  and  to  pravent  them  from  voting.  To  defeat 
the  schemes  of  those  who  endeavored  by  lawless  acts  to  rendet 
the  legislation  of  Congress  ni^tory,  tho  act  for  the  enf<«ce- 
ment  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  te  the  Constitution,  com- 
monly known  aa  the  Ku-Klux  Act,  was  passed.  This  measure, 
although  it  seemed  necessary  at  the  t»me,  gave  the  Democrats 
an  opportunity,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  improve,  to  sneer 
at  the  inefficiency  of  a  party  which,  with  unlimited  power, 
had  not  been  able  in  five  years  since  the  war  closed  to  finish 
its  work  with  the  South,  Military  force  was  constently  neces- 
sary to  uphold  the  southern  state  governments,  and  the  internal 
coodition  of  some  districts  was  sadly  disturbed. 

Beside  the  Southern  question,  there  were  others  which  now 
began  to  assume  political  importance.  The  first  act  signed  by 
President  Grant  pledged  the  faith  of  the  government  to  the 
payment  of  the  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  Stetes  in 
coin,  and  to  an  early  resumption  of  specie  payments.  For  the 
time  being,  the  opposition  confined  their  attacks  upon  the  finan- 
cial system  to  the  national  banks.     The  annexation  of  Santo 
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DoroiagD  to  the  TJiiit«d  States  was  a  favorite  scheme  with  the 
President,  and  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  power,  both  publicly 
and  privately,  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  course  of  bis  negotia- 
tions to  that  end,  and  by  other  measures,  he  alienated  the 
support  of  Mr,  Sunmer  and  of  Horace  G-reeley,  whose  standing 
as  Bepublicana  and  as  public  men  was  almost  unique,  and 
whose  adfaesioQ  to  the  opposition  in  the  ensuing  canvass  was 
deemed  at  the  time  to  be  most  disastrous  to  the  Bepublicans. 

There  was  another  issue,  which  bad  its  origin  at  this  time, 
which  has  since  played  an  important  part  in  congressional  and 
presidential  elections.  The  principle  tetsely  expressed  by  Mr. 
Marcy  to  justify  the  wholesale  removala  from  office  practised 
by  General  Jackson,  that  "  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
the  enemy,"  had  been  adopted  by  every  Democratic  and  oppo- 
sition administration  which  followed  that  of  Jacksoo.  On  the 
accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  Democratic  officers  were  driven 
out  and  Bepublicans  took  their  places,  in  every  department  of 
the  government,  from  the  foreign  minister  to  the  country  post- 
master. Mr.  Johnson  had  been  restrained  from  substituting 
Democrats  for  them  all  by  the  tenure-of-office  act.  General 
Grant  fonnd  few  Democrats  to  expel  from  public  positions ;  but 
an  evil  which  had  grown  up  with  that  of  a  partisan  civil 
service  now  took  on  alarming  proportions.  Certain  gentle- 
men, usually  one  for  each  State,  became  practically  recognized 
as  ditpensers  of  patronage  within  those  States,  and,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  power  which  the  virtual  right  to  dismiss  and 
appoint  to  office  gave  them,  made  themselves  "  bosses  "  and 
dictatora  of  Bepublican  politics  in  their  respective  States. 
The  heads  of  the  custom-houses,  the  pestK>ffices,  and  other 
government  offices  were  in  many  cases  the  servants  of  these 
bosses,  and  were  forced  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  personal 
fortunes  of  their  protectors,  and  to  employ  the  subordinates 
under  them  to  promote  the  same  object, — all  under  the  pen- 
alty of  removal.  Manipulation  of  the  offices  for  private  puiv 
posea  developed  a  demand  for  a  reform  of  the  civil  service,  and 
emphasized  the  objections  of  many  who  had  been  sturdy  B«- 
publicans  to  the  administration  of  General  Grant. 

The  supporters  of  the  administration  were,  however,  neither 
few  nor  inactive.  In  addition  to  those  who  cordially  approved 
the  public  acts  of  Grant,  there  were  many  others  who  were 
not  prepared  to  abandon  it  on  account  of  its  mistakes.  Tbey 
set  down  some  of  the  President's  errors  to  his  inexperience  in 
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civil  life ;  and  while  other  errora  could  not  be  so  explained, 
the  Bepublicans  geaecally  held  that  for  certain  tasks  which 
they  thought  remained  to  be  done  before  the  South  could  he 
aafely  left  to  itself  General  Qraat  was  the  best  executiTe  the 
country  could  have.  While,  therefore,  the  elements  existed 
for  an.  unusually  powerful  opposition  to  the  Bepublicau  party, 
the  leaders  of  that  party  had  no  doubt  of  their  ability  to  carry 
the  election  of  1872. 

The  beginning  of  a  united  oppoeition  was  made  in  Missouri  ' 
in  1870,  when  a  part  of  the  Bepublicans  united  with  the 
Xtomocrato  in  a  "  liberal "  movement,  end  carried  the  state 
election.  It  was  further  developed  the  next  year.  Meetings 
were  held  in  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  in  the  spring,  in  which 
opposition  to  the  reflection  of  General  Grant  was  freely  ex- 
pressed ;  for  even  then  it  was  assumed  that  he  would  expect 
to  be  nominated  for  reelection.  About  the  same  time  Mr, 
Yallandigham,  of  Ohio,  who  had  been  identified  with  the  most 
extreme  form  of  Democratic  oppoeition  to  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  had  been  equally  radical  in  his  condemnation  ol 
Republican  reconstruction  and  treatment  of  the  South,  pre- 
sented and  supported  in  a  local  caucus  in  Ohio  a  series  of  re- 
solutions looking  to  a  union  of  rU  elements  of  opposition  on 
the  baeia  of  a  full  acceptance  of  the  results'  of  the  war,  the 
legislation  already  enacted,  and  the  three  amendments  made  to 
the  Constitution.  Finally,  at  a  mass  meeting  of  Liberal 
Bepublicans  of  Missouri,  held  at  Jefferson  City  in  January, 
1872,  in  which  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State  were  repre- 
sented, it  was  voted  to  call  a  national  convention  of  Liberal 
Bepublicans,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  first  conventiona  for  making  nominations  for  the  pre- 
sidency were  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  February.  The 
Labor  Beformers  met  on  the  2lBt  of  that  month,  with  repre- 
sentatives present  from  seventeen  States.  The  party  had  its 
origin  in  Massachusetts,  where  a  trade  union  of  shoemakers, 
who  took  the  name  of  Knighta  of  St.  Crispin,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  Labor  Beform  party.  The  reference  in  the  sixth 
resolution  of  the  platform  which  follows,  indicates  this  origin.' 
A  Massachusetts  manufacUirer  who  had  trouble  with  his 
"  Crispin  "  hands  brought  a  car-lond  of  Chinese  from  Califor- 
nia to  operate  his  machinery.  Mr.  E.  M.  Obamberlin,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  was  the  permanent  president  of  the  con- 
vention, hod  been  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  governor. 
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Tfae  convention  was  in  sesBiou  two  days,  and  adopted  the  161- 
lowing  platform :  — 

We  hold  that  all  political  power  ia  inherent  in  the  people,  and 
free  government  ia  founded  on  their  authority  and  establiahed  for 
their  benefit ;  that  all  citizens  are  equal  in  political  rights,  entitled 
to  the  Urgest  religious  and  political  libeiiy  compatible  'with  tiie 
good  order  of  society,  as  also  to  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  tlie  fruits 
of  their  labor  and  talents ;  and  no  man  or  set  of  men  is  entitled  to 
exclusive  separable  endowmenta  and  privileges,  or  immunities  from 
the  government,  but  in  consideration  of  public  services ;  and  »aj 
laws  destructive  of  these  fundamental  principles  are  without  mor^ 
binding  force,  and  should  be  repealed.  And  believing  that  all  the 
evils  resulting  from  unjust  legislation  now  afEecting  the  industrial 
classes  can  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  principles  conttuned 
in  the  following  declaration,  therefore, 

Retobxd,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  establish  a  just 
standard  of  distribution  of  capital  and  labor  by  providing  a  purely 
national  circulating  medium,  based  on  the  faith  and  resources  of 
the  nation,  issued  directly  to  the  people  without  the  intervention 
of  any  system  of  banking  corporations;  which  money  shall  be 
legal  lender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and 
interchangeable  at  the  option  of  the  holder  for  government  bonds 
bearing  a  rat«  of  interest  not  to  exceed  3.65  per  cent,  subject  to 
future  legislation  by  Congress. 

2.  That  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  in  good  faith,  accord- 
ing  to  the  original  contract,  at  the  earliest  option  of  the  govern- 
ment, without  mortgaging  the  property  of  the  people  or  the  future 
earnings  of  labor,  to  enrich  a  few  capitalists  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  That  justice  demands  that  the  burdens  of  government  should 
he  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  equally  on  all  classes,  and  that  the  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  of  government  bonds  bearing  extortiouate  rat«a 
of  interest  is  a  violation  of  all  just  principles  of  revenue  laws. 

4.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the 
people,  and  should  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  cor- 
porations, but  should  be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  and  should  be  granted  to  landless  settiers  only,  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

5.  That  Congress  should  modify  the  tariff  so  as  to  admit  free 
such  articles  of  common  use  as  we  can  neither  produce  nor  grow, 
and  lay  duties  for  revenue  mainly  upon  articles  of  luxury  and  upon 
such  articles  of  manufacture  as  will,  we  having  the  raw  materials 
in  abundance,  assist  in  further  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country. 

6.  That  the  presence  in  onr  country  of  Chinese  laborers,  im- 
ported by  capitalists  in  lac^e  numbers  for  servile  use,  is  an  evil, 
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ent^liug  want  and  ita  attendant  train  of  miseiy  and  crime  on  all 
classes  of  the  American  people,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  l«gi»- 
lation. 

7.  That  we  aak  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  all  mechan- 
ics and  day-laborers  employed  by  or  on  behali  of  the  government, 
whether  directly  or  indbectly,  through  persons,  firms,  or  corpora- 
tions, contracting  with  the  State,  shall  conform  to  the  reduced 
standard  of  eight  hours  a  day,  recently  adopted  by  Coi^^ress  for 
national  employees,  and  also  for  an  amendment  to  the  acts  of 
incorporation  for  cities  and  towns,  by  which  all  laborers  and 
meclia&ics  employed  at  their  expense  shall  conform  to  the  same 
number  of  hours. 

8.  That  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  demands  the  abolition 
of  the  system  of  contract  labor  in  oar  prisons  and  other  reforma- 
tory institutions. 

9.  That  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  the  three 
cardinal  principles  of  government,  and  the  first  two  are  mora 
sacred  than  the  latter;  therefore  money  needed  for  prosecuting 
wars  should,  as  it  is  rei^uired,  be  assessed  and  collected  from  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  not  entailed  as  a  burden  upon  poster- 
ity. 

10.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  exercise  its  power 
over  railroads  and  telegraph  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  in  any 
case  be  privileged  to  exact  such  rates  of  freight,  transportation,  or 
charges,  by  whatever  name,  as  may  bear  unduly  or  nnequally  upon 
the  producer  or  consumer. 

11.  That  there  should  be  suchareform  in  the  civil  servioeof  the 
national  government  as  will  remove  it  beyond  all  partisan  influr 
ence,  and  place  it  in  the  charge  and  under  the  direction  of  intelli- 
gent and  competent  business  men. 

12.  That  as  both  history  and  experience  teach  us  that  power 
ever  seeks  to  perpetuate  itself  by  every  and  all  means,  and  tiiat  ite 
prolonged  Possession  in  the  hands  of  one  person  is  always  dangeiv 
ous  to  the  interests  of  a  free  people,  and  believing  that  the  spirit 
of  our  organic  laws  and  the  stability  and  safety  of  our  free  institu- 
tions are  best  obeyed  on  the  one  hand,  and  secured  on  the  other, 
by  a  regular  constitutional  change  in  the  chief  of  the  oonntry  at 
each  election ;  therefore,  we  are  in  favor  of  limiting  the  ocenpan<^ 
of  the  presidential  chair  to  one  term.  '^^ 

13.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  granting  general  amnesty  and  restor. 
ing  the  Union  at  once  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  righte  and  privi- 
leges to  all,  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  being  the  only 
true  Ixnid  of  union  to  bind  the  States  together  and  restore  the 
government  of  the  people. 

14.  That  we  demand  the  subjection  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
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ButhoritieB,  and  the  confinement  of  its  operations  to  national  pn> 
poses  alone. 

16.  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  Congiess  to  snpervise  the 
patent  laws,  so  as  to  give  labor  more  fully  the  benefit  of  its  own 
ideas  and  inventions. 

16.  That  fitness,  and  not  politict^  or  personal  considerations, 
should  be  the  onlj  recommeiidation  to  public  office,  either  appoint- 
ive or  elective,  and  any  and  all  taws  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  this  principle  are  heartily  approved.     - 

One  informal  and  three  formal  ballots  were  required  to  effect 
the  nominatioQ  of  a  candidate  foi  Piesident.  These  several 
votes  were  as  follows :  — 


IntonMl 

lit 

M. 

M. 

Jdbn  W.  Oesry,  Fen»ylTan!a  .     . 

Ho««.  H.  D»T,  New  York     .    . 
David  Dari«.  niinoU 

J.  M.  Palmer,  ffiinoi.      .    .    .    . 
Joel  Parker,  New  Jer«y     .    .    . 
GeiTge  W.  Julian,  Indiana  .    .    . 
B.  Grat.  Brown,  MiMouri   .    .    . 
Horace  Gieelej,  New  T<»k     .    . 

60 
59 
47 
18 
8 
7 

e 

21 
SS 

76 

"7 

1 

69 

12 

7 
5 
14 
11 

"a 
201 

7 

On  the  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  E.  M. 
Chamberlin,  of  HHassachttsetts,  had  72 ;  Joel  Parker,  of  Kew 
Jersey,  70 ;  AlaDson  M.  West,  of  Mississippi,  18 ;  Thomas 
Bwiug,  of  Ohio,  31 ;  and  W.  G.  Bryan,  of  Tennessee,  10.  Oa 
the  second  trial,  Parker  had  112,  Chamberlin  67,  and  Ewing 
22. 

The  candidates  were  men  of  eminent  ability  and  of  high 
standing,  and  would  have  dignified  almost  any  convention 
that  might  put  them  in  nomination.  But  the  Labor  Reform^ 
convention,  although  some  of  its  members  were  able  men, 
was  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  trade  union  bosses  and 
political  adventurers.  Its  platform  seemed  at  the  time  the  ^ 
utterance  of  madmen ;  yet  it  is  far  less  radical  than  other 
platforms  since  adopted  by  much  more  important  political 
bodies.  But  no  other  convention  would  have  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  when  it  resolved  that  the  money  needed  for  war 
purposes  should  not  be  "  entailed  as  a  burden  upon  poster^ 
ity,"  posterity  might  be  more  than  willing  to  bear  the  burden; 
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oi  would  have  spolcen  of  h  "  bond  of  union  to  bind  the  States 
together;  "  or  would  have  asked  Congresa  to  "supervise"  the 
patent  laws,  instead  of  asking  it  to  revise  them.  But  if  the 
convention  went  mad  in  its  platform,  it  was  evidently  directed 
by  skilful  tacticians  in  making  its  nominations.  Judge  Davis 
was  popularly  credited  with  having  political  aspirations,  and 
was  known  to  be  no  longer  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Eepuh- 
lican  party.  It  seems  to  have  been  hoped  that  the  united 
opposition  would  adopt  this  ticket.  Judge  Davis  seut  a 
non-committal  dispatch  to  the  convention,  thanking  it  for  the 
bonor  without  accepting  the  nomination.  In  June  both  he 
and  Judge  Parker  formally  declined.  The  convention  waa 
called  together  again,  hut  only  a  small  number  of  delegates 
attended.  Charles  CHConor,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for 
President,  and  no  nomination  was  made  for  the  second  place 
on  the  ticket. 

Another  party,  destined  to  have  a  long  life,  although  the 
part  it  has  played  in  national  politics  has  not  been  an  impor- 
tant one,  made  ite  first  appearance  in  this  canvass.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  had 
formed  a  more  or  leas  distinct  group  in  the  politics  of  many 
States  since  the  "  Maine  law "  agitation  in  the  early  fifties. 
During  the  civil  war,  all  other  issues  save  that  of  the  Union 
were  thrust  aside.  But  now  the  agitation  was  renewed,  and 
the  Prohibition  party  met  in  national  convention  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  February  22.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four  delegates 
■ware  present,  from  nine  States.  Samuel  Chase,  of  Ohio,  was 
the  president  A  very  long  platform  was  reported  and  adopted 
by  the  convention,  of  which  the  newspapers  of  the  day  give  hut 
a  brief  abstract.  In  addition  to  a  declaration  iu  favor  of  the 
main  principle  of  the  party,  —  the  legislative  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  ^  the  resolutions  declare  that 
sobriety  is  .one  of  the  main  qualifications  for  a  public  officer ; 
that  officers  should  not  be  removed  for  political  reasons  j  that 
public  servants  should  be  paid  fixed  eaiaries,  and  not  by  fees ; 
that  all  possible  measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  cor- 
ruption in  the  govemment'i  that  Congress  should  pass  laws^ 
which  will  secure  a  sound  national  currency  convertible  at  the 
will  of  the  holder  into  gold  and  silver  coin ;  that  the  rates  of 
inland  and  ocean  postage,  and  the  charges  for  transportation 
by  railway  and  water  conveyances,  and  for  communication  by 
telegraph,  should  be  as  low  as  possible;  that  there  .should  be 
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no  discriminatioa  in  favor  of  capital  against  IalK>T;  that  mo> 
Dopoly  and  class  legislation  are  evils ;  that  the  right  of  suffrage 
should  be  conferred  without  regard  to  sex;  that  the  common- 
school  system  should  be  fost«red;  and  that  all  judicious  means 
should  be  employed  to  promote  immigration. 

The  names  of  James  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  candidate 
for  President,  and  of  John  Sussell,  of  Michigan,  for  Vice-Preai- 
dent,  were  presented  by  a  committee  on  nominations,  and  ac- 
cepted by  acclamation  by  the  convention. 

The  Liberal  Bepublican  convention  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  caused  not  a  little  nneosinesa  in  advance  among  the 
friends  of  the  administration.  It  was  evident  that  the  Demo- 
crats were  ready  to  take  up  with  any  good  candidates  whom 
the  dissatiafied  Republicans  might  nominate.  Suggestions  were 
numerous,  but  unity  of  purpose  there  was  not.  Some  of  the 
most  influential  politicians  and  newspapers  which  supported 
the  movement  were  strongly  in  favor  of  &  free-trade  policy ; 
Mr,  Greeley  and  hia  "  Tribune  "  being  almost  the  only  con- 
spicuous exceptions.  Of  candidates  there  was  a  full  supply. 
Illinois  furnished  no  less  than  three,  —  Judge  David  Davis, 
Governor  John  M,  Palmer,  and  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull. 
Missouri  brought  forward  her  favorite  son,  B.  Gratz  Brown. 
Ohio  suggested  es-Secretary  Jacob  D.  Cox,  and  Chief  Justice 
Chase  was  not  forgotten.  The  candidate  most  spoken  of  at 
the  Kast  was  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 
The  aspirations  of  Mr,  Greeley  were  well  known,  but,  even 
when  the  convention  met,  the  idea  of  nominating  him  was 
treated  almost  as  a  joke. 

Just  before  sailing  for  Europe,  as  arbitrator  at  Geneva  on 
the  Alabama  Claims,  Mr.  Adams  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
David  A.  Wells,  which  was  made  public  a  day  or  two  before 
the  convention.  The  writer  expressed  his  indifTerence  in  le- 
gard  to  the  nomination,  and  declared  his  unwillingness  to 
authorize  any  one  to  speak  for  him,  except  that,  if  he  was 
expected  to  give  any  pledges  or  assurances  of  his  own  honesty, 
"  you  will  please  to  draw  me  out  of  that  crowd."  In  spite  of 
the  cautious  way  in  which  Mr.  Adams  refused  to  commit  him- 
self to  the  movement,  which  alienated  many  who  might  have 
supported  him,  his  nomination  was  urgently  pressed  by  his 
friends  upon  the  membera  of  the  convention  as  they  arrived. 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  most  influential  Democrats  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere  sent  word  that,  should  Mr.  Adams  be 
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nominatod,  thtj  vould  oppose  the  acceptance  of  the  Citicm- 
nati  ticket  by  the  Democratic  convention.  As  the  Liberal 
KepublicanB  felt  confident  that,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Democrats,  victory  was  assured,  the  several  cliqaes  made 
great  exertions  to  secure  the  nominatioas  for  their  respective 
favorites. 

The  convention  was  a  mass  meeting.  Except  in  a  few 
places  the  Liberal  Republicans  had  no  organization,  and  the 
members  were  all  volunteers.  Mr.  Stanley  Matthews,  of  Ohio, 
was  made  temporary  chairm&n.  The  question  of  membership 
was  a  puzzling  one,  certain  States  having  but  a  small,  and 
othera  a  large,  number  of  repieaentatives,  while  in  the  case 
of  New  York  there  were  two  distinct  and  opposing  factions. 
It  was  finally  determined  that  the  membership  shoold  be  on 
the  basis  of  two  delegates  for  each  senator  and  representative 
to  which  a  State  was  entitled ;  that  if  a  smaller  number  of 
members  were  present  from  any  State,  tbey  should  be  allowed 
to  cast  the  full  Tote  of  the  State  ;  and  that  delegations  too 
numerous  should  meet  and  designate  the  delegates.  The 
Kew  York  quarrel  was  composed.  The  organization  was  com- 
pleted by  the  choice  of  Gen.  Carl  Schurz,  of  Missouri,  as  peiv 
manent  president.  Although  the  free-traders  were  a  mcgority 
of  the  convention,  the  importance  of  uniting  all  who  were 
opposed  to  General  Grant  was  recognized,  and,  greatly  to  the 
ch^rin  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of  free  trade,  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  subject  <rf  the  tariff,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  was  adopted.  The  convention  issued  an  address 
to  the  people  of  the  country  and  a  platform  of  principles, 
which  are  given  in  full :  — 

The  administration  now  in  power  has  rendered  itself  guilty  of 
wanton  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  of  usurping  powers 
not  granted  by  the  Conatitation ;  it  has  acted  as  if  the  laws  had 
binding  force  only  for  those  who  were  governed,  and  not  for  those 
who  govern.  It  has  thus  struck  a  blow  at  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  government  and  the  liberties  of  the  citizen. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  openly  used  the  powere 
and  opportunities  of  his  high  office  for  the  promotion  of  personal 

He  has  kept  notoriously  corrupt  and  unworthy  men  in  places  of 
power  and  responsibility,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest. 

He  has  used  the  public  service  of  the  government  as  a  machinery 
of  corruption  and  personal  influence,  and  has  interfered  with  tyrajf 
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ideal  KrrogMuie  in  the  political  affairs  of  Statea  and  mniiieipal- 
ities. 

He  has  rewardad  with  influential  and  lucrative  offioea  men  -who 
had  acquired  his  faror  hy  valuable  presents,  thus  stimulating  tfaa 
demoraliiation  of  our  political  life  by  hia  eonapicuous  example. 

He  has  shown  himself  deplorablj  unequal  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  secessitieB  of  the  country,  and  culpably  careleas 
of  the  respousibilitieB  of  his  high  office. 

The  partisans  of  the  adminiatration,  assuming  to  be  the  Repub- 
lican party  and  coutroHing  its  oiganizatdon,  have  attempted  to 
Justify  Huoh  vrongs  and  paUiate  Bach  abuses  to  the  end  of  main- 
taining partisan  aecenttency. 

They  have  stood  in  the  way  of  neoessary  inveatigatiotiB  and  indis- 
pensable reforms,  pretending  that  no  serious  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  present  administration  of  public  affaire,  thos  seeking  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

They  have  kept  alive  the  passions  and  resentments  of  the  late 
civil  war,  to  use  them  ior  their  own  advantage ;  they  have  resorted  - 
to  arbitrary  measures  in  direct  conflict  with  the  organic  law,  iit- 
stead  of  appealing  to  the  better  instincts  and  latent  patriotism  of  - 
the  Southern  people  by  restoring  to  them  those  righta  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  is  indispensable  to  a  aucceaaful  administration  of 
their  local  affaira,  and  would  tend  to  revive  a  patriotic  and  hope- 
ful n^ional  feeling. 

They  have  degraded  themselves  and  the  name  of  theii  party, 
once  justly  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  nation,  by  a  base  syco- 
phancy to  the  dispenser  of  executive  power  and  patronage,  un- 
worthy of  republican  freemen;  they  have  sought  to  silence  the 
voice  of  just  criticism,  and  etiBe  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  and 
to  subjugate  public  opinion  by  tyrannical  party  discipline. 

They  are  striving  to  maintain  themselves  in  authority  for  selfish 
ends  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  the  power  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  the  people,  and  should  be  employed  only  in  the  service  of  th» 
country. 

Believing  that  an  oi^anization  thua  led  and  controlled  can  no 
longer  be  of  service  to  the  best  interests  of  the  republic,  we  have 
resolved  to  make  an  independent  appeal  to  the  sober  judgment, 
conscience,  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people. 

We,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  in  national 
convention  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  proclaim  the  following  [nin- 
ciples  OS  essential  to  just  government:^— 

1.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  actd  bold 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  in  its  det^ings  with  the  people, 
to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity, 
race,  color,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 
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We  ple^e  onrielvea  to  maintain  the  union  of  these  States, 
cipatioD,  and  enfrancliiBement,  and  to  oppose  any  reopening 
o£  the  quBsldoDB  settled  by  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

8.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  remon^  of  all  di» 
abilities  imposed  on  account  of  'the  rebellion,  which  was  Anally 
subdued  seven  years  ago,  believing  that  universal  amnesty  will 
result  in  complete  pacification  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  Local  eelf-govemment,  with  impartial  suffrage,  will  guard 
the  rights  of  all  citizens  more  securely  than  any  centralized  power. 
The  public  welfare  requires  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the 
military  anthority,  and  the  freedom  of  the  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  kabeas  corpui.  We  demand  for  the  individual  the 
largest  Uberty  consistent  with  pnblio  order,  for  the  State  self-goV' 
emment,  and  for  the  nation  a  return  to  the  methods  of  peace  and 
the  constitutional  liniitalJonB  of  power. 

5.  The  fivil  service  of  the  govemiaent  has  become  a  mere  instru- 
ment of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  ambition,  and  an  object  of 
selfish  greed.    It  is  a  scandt^  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions, 

'  and  breeds  a  demoralization  dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  repub- 
lican government.  We  therefore  regard  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
civil  service  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  necessities  of  the  hour; 
that  honesty,  capacity,  and  fidelity  constitute  the  only  valid  claims 
to  public  employment ;  that  the  offices  of  the  goveminent  cease  to 
be  a  matter  of  arbitrary  favoritism  and  patrom^  and  that  public 
station  shall  become  again  a  post  of  honor.  To  this  end  it  is 
imperatively  required  that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for 
rejection. 

6.  We  demand  a  system  of  feder^  taxation  which  shall  not  nn< 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which 
shall  provide  the  means  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
emtnent,  economically  administered,  the  pensions,  the  interest  on 
the  public  j^bt,  and  a  moderate  reduction  annually  of  the  princi- 
pal thereof ;  and,  recognizing  that  there  are  in  our  midst  honest 
but  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  respect- 
ive systems  of  protection  and  free  trade,  we  remit  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  congressional  districts  and  the 
decision  of  Congress  tliereon,  wholly  free  from  executive  interfer- 
ence or  dictation. 

7.  The  public  credit  must  be  sacredly  maintained,  and  we  de- 
nounce repudiation  in  every  form  and  guise. 

B.  A  speedy  return  to  specie  payments  is  demanded  alike  by  the 
highest  considerations  of  commercial  morality  and  honest  govern- 
ment 

9.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the 
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■oldiera  and  uilors  of  the  Kpublic,  uid  no  act  of  ours '  dull  evet 
detract  from  their  juati;  Mrsed  fame  or  tbe  full  rewards  of  their 
patriotiam. 

10.  We  are  opposed  to  alt  further  grants  of  lands  to  railroads  or 
other  corporations.  The  public  domain  should  be  held  aaored  to 
actual  settlers. 

11.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  in  its  inteih 
course  with  foreign  nations  to  cultivate  the  friendships  of  peace  bj 
treating  with  all  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  regarding  it  alike  dis- 
honoraLle  to  demand  what  is  not  right  or  submit  to  what  is 

12.  For  the  promotion  and  suooess  of  these  vital  principles,  and 
the  support  of  the  candidates  nominated  by  this  convention,  we 
invite  and  cordially  welcome  the  cooperation  cd  all  patriotic  citir 
sens,  without  regard  to  previous  political  afEliatiopg. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  nominated  for  President  on  the  sixth  vote. 
The  several  votes  were  as  follows :  — 
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Before  the  result  of  the  sixth  trial  was  announced,  mem- 
bers began  to  change  their  votes.  When  the  changes  had  been 
made  the  reault  stood,  for  Greeley  482,  for  Adams  187.  On 
a  motion  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley  be  made  unani- 
mous, the  n^ntive  votes  were  numerous.  Two  votes  only 
were  required  to  effect  a  nomiuation  of  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President.     They  were  as  follows :  — 
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The  nomitiation  of  Mr.  Brown  wu  then  made  unanimous, 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  Its  work  was  iec«ived  b^' 
fiepublicaus  throughout  the  country  with  a  shout  of  derision. 
Oreatly  as  Mr.  Greeley  was  esteemed  for  hia  sincerity  and- 
respected  for  his  ability,  he  had  always  been  regarded  as  an 
erratic  man,  and  there  were  few  persons  who  credited  him  with 
the  cool  judgment  and  tact  needed  in  a  President.  But  the  ^ 
cry  of  "anybody  to  beat  Grant"  had  been  raised;  and  al- 
though many  members  of  the  Cincinnati  convention  were  cha- 
grined at  the  failure  to  present  acceptable  candidates,  and 
although  many  Democrats  did  not  conceal  their  disappoint- 
ment, it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Democratic  convention 
would  adopt  both  the  platform  and  the  candidates  of  that  con- 
Tention.  The  Tennessee  Democratic  convention,  held  the 
week  after  Greeley  and  Brown  had  been  nominated,  instructed 
jtA  delegates  to  the  Baltimore  convention  to  support  that  ticket. 
The  ^ew  Tork  Democrats  did  the  same  thing  a  week  or  two 
later,  and  sixteen  other  Democratic  state  conventions  held  in 
June  followed  the  example.  Accordingly  it  was  not  doubtful, 
when  tlie  Democratic  convention  met,  what  its  action  would  be. 
The  interest  in  the  Republican  convention  was  confined  to 
tt.a  question  of  the  vice-presidency.  The  lenomination  of 
General  Grant  by  a  unanimous  vote  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
There  was  no  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Colfax  as  Yice-Fresident. 
He  had  been  most  assiduous  in  his  attention  to  the  few  duties 
of  his  office,  and  hod  given  general  satisfaction  as  presiding 
oflicer  of  the  Senate.  The  scandal  which  involved  him  and'', 
others  at  a  later  date  had  not  then  been  whispered.  But  Mr. 
Colfax  had  given  ofTence  to  certain  of  the  fraternity  of  Wash- 
ington correspondents,  and  they  determined  to  use  all  their 
power  to  prevent  his  nomination.  They  were  assisted  in  their 
work  by  the  presentation  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry  Wilson  as 
a  candidate  by  thb  Republicans  of  Massachusetts.  Consider- 
ing the  closeness  of  the  vote  in  the  convention,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  owed  hia  nomination  to  these 
correspondenta. 

The  convention  met  at  Philadelphia  on  Jnne  5,  and  did  its 
work  with  promptness  and  harmony.  Mr,  Morton  McMichael, 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Judge 
Tlomaa  Settle,  of  Korth  Carolina,  the  permanent  president  of 
tlie  convention.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the 
following  platform,  which  was  unanimously  adopted :  — 
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The  B«publioan  party  of  the  United  States,  aasembled  in  ii»- 
tiooat  convention  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  of  June,  1872,  again  tleclares  its  faith,  appeals  to  its  history, 
and  annonnces  its  position  npon  the  questions  before  the  coantiy. 

1.  During  eleven  years  of  supremacy  it  has  accepted  with  grand 
courage  th«  Bolemn  duties  of  the  time.  It  suppressed  a  gigsntio 
rebellion,  emancipated  four  millions  of  slaves,  decreed  the  equal 
citizenship  of  all,  and  established  universal  suffrage.  Exhibiting 
anparalleled  m^nanimity,  it  criminally  punished  no  man  for 
political  offences,  and  warmly  welcomed  all  who  proved  loyalty  by 
obeying  the  laws  and  dealing  justly  with  their  neighbors.  It  has 
steadily  decreased  with  firm  hand  the  resultant  disorders  of  a  great 
war,  and  initiated  a  wise  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Indians. 
The  Faoific  Railroad  and  similar  vast  enterprises  have  been  gener- 
ously aided  and  sucoessfuUy  conducted,  the  public  lands  freely 
given  to  actual  settlers,  immigration  protected  and  encouraged, 
and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  naturalized  citizens'  rights 
seemed  from  European  powers.  A  uniform  national  currency  has 
been  provided,  repudiation  frowned  down,  the  national  credit  sos- 
tained  under  the  most  extraordinary  bnrdens,  and  new  bonds 
negotiated  at  lower  rates.  The  revenues  have  been  carefully  col- 
lected and  honestly  applied.  Despite  annual  large  reductions  of 
the  rates  of  taxation,  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  during 
General  Grant's  presidency  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  millions  a 
year.  Great  financial  crises  have  been  avoided,  and  peace  and 
plen^  prevail  throughout  the  land.  Menacing  foreign  difficulties 
bave  been  peacefully  and  honorably  composed,  and  the  honor  and 
power  of  the  nation  kept  in  high  respect  throughout  the  world. 
This  glorious  record  of  the  past  is  the  party's  best  pledge  for  tbo 
future.  We  believe  the  people  will  not  entrust  the  government  to 
any  party  or  combination  of  men  compoeed  chiefly  of  those  who 
have  resisted  every  step  of  this  beneficent  progress. 

2.  The  recent  amendmente  to  the  national  Constitution  should 
be  cordially  sustained  because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tolerated 
because  they  are  law,  and  should  be  carried  out  according  to  their 
spirit  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  enforcement  of  which  can 
safely  be  entrusted  only  to  the  party  that  secured  these  amend- 

3.  Complete  liberty  and  exact  eqnality  in  the  enjoyment  of  aU 
civil,  political,  and  public  rights  should  be  established  and  effectu- 
ally maintained  throughout  the  Union  by  efficient  and  appropriate 
state  and  federal  legislation.  Neither  the  law  nor  its  adminis- 
tration should  admit  any  discrimination  in  respect  of  citizens  by 
reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

4.  The  national  government  should  seek  to  maintain  honorable 
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peace  with  all  nationa,  protecting  ita  citizens  eveiywliere,  and  iym- 
pathizing  with  all  peoples  who  strive  for  greater  liberty. 

5.  Any  aystem  of  the  civil  serrice  under  which  the  subordinata 
positions  of  the  government  are  considered  rewards  for  mere  party 
zeal  is  fatally  demoralizing,  and  we  therefore  favor  a  reform  of  the 
system  by  laws  which  shall  abolish  the  evils  of  patronage  and 
make  honesty,  efficiency,  and  fidelity  the  essential  qualifications 
for  pnblic  positions,  without  practically  creating  a  life-tenure  of 
office. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  fnither  grants  of  the  pablio  lands  to  cor^ 
porations  and  monopolies,  and  demand  that  the  national  domain 

.  be  set  apart  for  free  homes  for  the  people. 

7.  The  annual  revenue,  after  paying  current  expenditures,  pen- 
sions, and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  should  furnish  a  moder- 
ate balance  for  the  reduction  of  the  principal,  and  that  revenne, 
except  so  much  as  may  be  derived  from  a  tax  upon  tobacco  and 
liquors,  should  be  raised  by  duties  upon  importations,  the  details 
of  which  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  aid  in  securing  remunerative 
Wl^ea  to  labor,  and  promote  the  industries,  prosperity,  and  growth 
of  the  whole  country. 

8.  We  hold  in  undying  honor  the  soldiers  and  sailors  whose 
valor  saved  the  Union.  Their  pensions  are  a  sacred  debt  of  the 
natioD,  and  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  for  their 
country  are  entitled  to  the  care  of  a  generous  and  grateful  people. 
We  favor  such  additional  legislation  as  will  extend  the  bounty  of 
the  government  to  all  soldiers  and  sailors  who  were  honorably  dis- 
charged, and  who,  in  the  line  of  duty,  became  disabled,  without 
regard  to  the  length  of  service  or  cause  of  snch  discharge. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers 
concerning  allegiance  —  "  Once  a  subject  always  a  subject "  — 
having  at  last,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Republican  party,  been 
abandoned,  and  the  American  idea  of  the  individual  right  to  transfer 
allegiance  having  been  accepted  by  European  nations,  it  is  the  duty 
of  oar  government  to  guu'd  with  jealous  care  the  rights  of  adopted 
citizens  against  the  assumption  of  unauthorized  claims  by  their 
farmer  governments,  and  we  urge  continued  careful  encourage- 
ment and  protection  of  voluntary  immigration. 

10.  The  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  way 
prepared  for  a  speedy  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage. 

11.  Among  the  questions  which  press  for  attention  is  that  which 
concerns  the  relations  of  capita!  and  labor,  and  the  Republican 
party  recognizes  the  duty  of  so  shaping  legislation  ss  to  secure  full 
protection  and  the  amplest  field  for  capital,  and  for  labor,  the  creator 
of  capital,  the  largest  opportunities  and  a  just  share  of  the  mutual 
profits  of  these  two  great  servants  of  civilization. 
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13.  We  bold  that  Congress  and  the  FreBident  have  only  fnlfiUed 
an  imperative  dutj  in  their  measures  ior  the  supprMsion  of  violent 
and  treasonable  organizations  in  certain  latelj  rebellious  regions, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  ballot-box ;  and  therefore  they  are 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  nation. 

13.  We  denounce  repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  in  any  form  or 
disguise,  as  a  national  crime.  We  witness  with  pride  the  reduction 
of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  of  the  rates  of  int«rest  upon  the 
balance,  and  confidently  expect  that  our  excellent  national  currency 
will  be  perfected  by  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

14.  The  Republican  party  is  mindful  of  its  obligations  to  the 
loyal  women  of  America  for  their  noble  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  Their  admission  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness  is 
viewed  with  satisfaction ;  and  the  honest  demand  of  any  class  of 
citizens  for  additional  rights  should  be  treated  with  respectful 
consideration. 

15.  We  heartily  approve  the  action  of  Congress  in  extending 
amnesty  to  those  lately  in  rebellion,  and  rejoice  in  the  growth  of 
peace  and  frat«mal  feeling  throughout  the  Isjid. 

16.  The  Republican  party  proposes  to  respect  the  rights  reserved 
by  the  people  to  themselves  as  carefully  ao  the  powers  delegated  by 
them  to  the  States  and  to  the  federal  govermnent.  It  disapproves 
of  the  resort  to  unconstitutional  laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
evils  by  interference  with  the  rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people 
to  eitlier  the  state  or  the  national  government 

17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  tend  to  encour^;e  and  restore  American  commerce 
and  ship-building. 

16.  We  believe  that  the  modest  patriotism,  the  earnest  purpose, 
the  sound  judgment,  the  practical  wisdom,  the  iucorruptible  integ- 
rity, and  the  illustrious  services  of  Uljnses  S.  Grant  have  com- 
mended him  to  the  heart  of  the  American  people,  and  with  him  at 
our  head  wo  start  today  upon  a  new  march  to  victory. 

19.  Henry  Wilson,  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency,  known 
to  the  whole  land  from  the  early  days  of  the  great  gtni^le  for 
liberty  as  an  indefatigable  laborer  in  all  campaigns,  sa  incorrup- 
tible legislator,  and  representative  man  of  American  institutions,  is 
worthy  to  associate  with  our  great  leader  and  share  the  honors 
Vhich  we  pledge  our  best  eiforts  to  bestow  upon  them. 

General  Grant  was  nominated  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
the  delegates,  amid  great  enthusiasm.  A  single  trial  was  Bti£G- 
cient  to  give  the  nomination  as  Vice-President  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  received  364j  votes,  to  321^^  for  Mr.  Colfax. 

In  spite  of  their  apparent  unanimity,  the  Democrats  were 
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not  really  uaited  in  the  moTement  for  Greeley  and  Brown. 
KererthelesB  moat  of  the  leaders  believed  that  nothing  better 
remained  to  be  done  than  to  adopt  the  principles  and  the  can- 
didates of  the  Liberal  Bepuhlicana,  and  they  had  gone  too  far 
to  recede.  The  convention  met  at  Baltimore  on  July  9.  Mr, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Bandolph,  of  Virginia,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  ex-Senator  James  B.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin, 
the  permanent  president.  The  committee  on  resolutions  re- 
ported the  Cincinnati  platform  without  change.  Its  accept^ 
ance  was  strongly  opposed  hy  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of 
Delaware,  bat  the  platform  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  670 
to  62.  It  was  decided  not  to  nominate  candidates  by  accla- 
mation, but  to  take  the  vote  as  osoaL  Mr.  Greeley  received 
686  votes ;  Jeremiah  S.  Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  21 ;  Thomas  F. 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  16  j  William  S.  Groesbeck,  of  Ohio,  2 ;  and 
7  votes  were  cast  blank.  Mr.  Greeley  was  thus  nominated  by 
much  more  than  the  necessary  two  thirds.  On  a  vote  for  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Brown  received  713;  John 
W,  Stephenson,  of  Kentucky,  6  ;  and  13  votes  were  blank. 

Although  this  result  of  the  convention  had  been  universally 
expected,  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  with  it  in  many  Demo- 
cratic circles.  Some  members  of  the  party  were  outspoken  in 
their  objection  to  what  they  regarded  as  a  cnwaidly  surrender 
of  principle  for  the  sake  of  a  possible  victory.  Others  aoid 
little,  bat  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  bad  not  much  heart 
in  the  "  new  departure,"  and  would  not  cordially  support  Mr. 
Greeley,  even  if  they  shnuld  so  far  overcome  their  repugnance 
as  to  vote  the  ticket.  The  open  opposition  to  the  Greeley 
movement  found  expression  in  a  call  for  a  straight  Democratic 
convention,  which  was  held  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  and  was  well  attended.  Mr.  James  Lyon,  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  the  president.  The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted :  — 

Whereoi,  A  frequent  recurrence  to  first  principles,  and  eternal 
vigilance  agaifist  abuses,  are  the  wisest  provisions  for  liberty, 
which  is  the  source  of  prepress,  and  fidelity  to  our  constitutional 
system  is  the  only  protection  for  either;  therefore, 

Remlved,  That  the  original  basis  of  our  whole  political  struc- 
ture is  a  consent  in  every  paj't  thereof.  The  people  of  each  State 
voluntarily  created  their  State,  and  the  States  voluntarily  formed 
the  Union ;  and  each  State  tias  provided,  by  its  written  Constitu- 
tion, for  everything  a  State  should  do  for  the  protection  of  life, 
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liberty,  and  property  wittuti  it;  utd  each  State,  jtdntly  vitli  tbo 
others,  provided  a  Federal  Union  for  foreign  and  interstate  re- 
lations. 

Reioived,  That  all  goTemment  powers,  vhetlier  state  or  federal, 
KK  trust  powers  coming  from  the  people  of  each  State ;  and  that 
they  are  limited  to  the  written  letter  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  which  powers  must  be  exercised 
in  the  utmost  good  faith,  the  Constitution  itself  providing  in  what 
manner  they  may  be  altered  and  amended. 

Rtiohed,  That  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  should  not  be 
permitted  to  conflict,  but  should  be  harmonized  bj  judicious  legis- 
lation. While  such  a  conflict  continues,  labor,  which  is  the  parent 
of  wealth,  is  entitled  to  paramount  consideration. 

Retolvtd,  That  we  proclaim  to  the  world  that  principle  is  to  be 
preferred  to  power ;  that  the  Democratic  party  is  held  together  by 
the  cohesion  of  time-honored  principles  which  they  will  never  sui> 
render  in  exchange  for  all  the  offices  which  presidents  can  confer. 
The  pangs  of  the  minorities  are  doubtless  excruciating;  but  wa~ 
welcome  an  eternal  minority  under  the  banner  inscribed  with  our 
principles,  rather  than  an  almighty  and  everlasting  roAJority  pui*' 
chased  by  their  abandonment. 

Retolved,  That,  having  been  betrayed  at  Baltimore  into  a  false 
creed  and  a  false  leadership  by  the  convention,  we  repudiate  both, 
and  appeal  to  the  people  to  approve  our  platform  and  to  rally  to 
the  poUs  and  support  the  true  platform,  and  the  candidates  who 
embody  it. 

Rttolved,  That  we  are  exposed  to  giving  public  lands  to  corpora- 
tions, and  favor  thur  disposal  to  actual  settlers  only. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  judicious  tariff  for  revenue  purposes 
only,  and  that  we  are  nnalterably  opposed  to  class  legislation 
which  enriches  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many  under  the  plea 
of  protection. 

The  convention  nominated  Mr.  Cbarles  CConor  for  Precd- 
dent,  and  John  Qaincy  Adams,  of  Ifassachuaette,  for  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Adams  had  written  a  letter,,  in  which  he 
said  that,  while  he  did  not  wish  for  the  nomination,  he  would 
not  refuse  it  if  Mr.  O'Conor  should  head  the  ticket.  Mr. 
O'Conor,  on  being  notified  by  telegraph  of  his  nomination, 
declined  peremptorily.  The  convention  then  hastily  passed 
a  vote  nominating  Mr.  Lyon,  the  president  of  the  conTention, 
in  bis  place ;  but  Mr.  Lyon  widely  declined.  Mr.  Adams  also 
refused  to  talce  any  but  the  second  place,  and  not  even  that, 
unless  Mr.  O'Conor  were  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
Under  these  circumstancee,  the  convention  returned  to  Ur. 
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O'Canor,  and  left  Uie  ticket  bb  it  had  been  originally  smnged, 
whether  its  candidates  would  accept  or  decline. 

The  result  of  the  canvafis  was  at  no  time  in  doubt.  Some 
of  the  Democrats  deluded  tbemselTes  with  the  idea  that  there 
was  a  chance  for  Mr,  Greeley,  and  that  gentleman  departed 
from  the  usual  custom  of  coudidstes  by  going  "on  the  stump." 
The  early  elections  showed  clearly  the  drift  of  public  opinion  ; 
and  General  Grant  was  elected  by  a  larger  majority  than  he 
had  received  at  his  first  election.  As  in  1868,  thirty-seven'^ 
States  formed  the  Union ;  and  on  this  occasion,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  government,  all  the  States  choes 
electors  by  a  popular  vote.  The  apportionment  which  fol- 
lowed the  census  of  1870  enlarged  the  number  of  electors. 
Mr.  Greeley  died  a  few  days  after  the  choice  of  electors  had 
been  made,  and  the  Democratic  electors  cast  their  votes  with- 
out serious  attempt  at  concentration.  The  popular  vot«  is 
given  on  the  next  page. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  popular  vote  of  Louimana  ia 
given  in  two  forms.  Political  afi'airs  in  the  8tat«  were  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  both  then  and  subsequently.  The  gov- 
ernor, Henry  C.  Warmoth,  bad  been  elected  as  a  Bepublican, 
but  had  joined  the  Greeley  movement,  and  was  disposed  to  do 
all  that  ky  in  his  power  to  give  the  vote  of  the  Stat«  to  the 
Democratic  candidates.  The  Tot«s  of  the  State  were  at  that 
time  canv&saed  by  a  "  returning  board,"  consisting  of  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  two  others. 
The  lieutenant-governor  and  one  of  the  unoffiual  members 
became  disqualified  by  being  candidatee  for  office.  The  gov- 
ernor then  removed  the  secretary  of  state  and  appointed  an- 
other man  in  his  place  ;  and  be,  with  this  new  secretary,  pro- 
ceeded to  fill  up  the  vacancies  in  the  returning  bosrd.  But 
the  old  secretary  of  state,  before  bis  removal,  and  the  re- 
maining unofficial  member  of  the  board,  had  previously  filled 
the  vacancies.  Accordingly  there  were  two  returning  boards. 
The  official  returns  were  canvassed  by  that  board  only  of  which 
the  governor  was  the  head  ;  the  other  board  made  up  returns 
from  the  best  sources  of  information  it  could  command.  £ach  ' 
board  seems  to  have  manipulated  the  figures  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  desired  result.  This  ia  a  very  brief  acconnt  of  a  long 
and  complicated  controversy,  full  particulars  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  newspapers  and  in  official  documents  of  the 
time.     Two  sets  of  electors  met,  voted,  and  forwarded  their 
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retiims  to  Washington  ;  but  the  vote  of  the  State  vta  exolndedf 
aa  will  be  noticed  ia  tbs  tepoit  of  the  electoral  count,  Tbs 
vot«e  of  the  electoral  colleges  aa  actually  cost,  including  both 
the  votes  of  Louisiana,  are  given  below.  These  and  all 
otheTH  which  were  rejected  by  Congress  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk :  — 
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Man^  questions  uross  during  the  count  of  electonl  votes, 
which  took  place  on  Fehruary  12, 1873,  wae  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  and  occupied  seven 
hours.  The  first  objection  was  made  by  Mr.  Hoar,  of  Massa- 
chusetta,  to  counting  the  three  votes  cast  in  Georgia  for  Horace 
Greeley,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Greeley  was  dead  at  the  time 
the  votes  were  given.  This  raised  the  question  whether  Con- 
gress might  take  cognizance  of  the  ineligibility  of  a  candidate 
for  the  presidential  office.  The  next  objection  was  raised  by 
Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  to  the  vote  of  Mississippi,  on  the 
ground  that  the  certificateB  did  not  8tat«  that  the  electors  voted 
by  ballot.  Mr.  Fotter,  of  New  York,  also  objected  especially 
to  one  vote  of  Miseisaippi,  cast  by  an  elector  chosen  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  the  choice  of  whom  was  certified  only  by  the  aecte- 
taiy  of  state  of  Mississippi,  and  by  him  only  upon  informatioi^ 
and  not  of  his  own  knowledge.  Upon  these  three  objections 
the  two  Houses  eeparated.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives 
vot«d  to  reject  the  Greeley  votes  in  Georgia;  the  Senate  voted 
to  accept  them  ;  under  the  joint  rule  they  were  cast  out  and 
not  counted.  Each  House  overruled  both  objections  to  the 
vote  of  Mississippi,  and  it  was  counted.  Upon  the  resumption 
of  the  count,  when  the  State  of  Missouri  was  reached,  attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  votes  were  cast  for  Mr.  Brawn  both 
as  President  and  as  Vice-President,  but  the  objection  that  this 
was  contrary  to  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  electors 
shall  vote  for  two  persons,  "  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves,"  was 
obviated  by  reading  the  ccmcluding  part  of  the  certificate,  that 
no  person  who  voted  for  Mr.  Brown  aa  President  also  voted 
for  him  aa  Vice-President.  The  vote  of  Texas  was  next 
objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  was 
certified  to  only  by  the  acting  secretary  of  state,  and  not,  as 
the  law  required,  by  the  governor.  A  second  objection  was 
made  on  the  ground  that  four  of  the  eight  electors  (not  a  ma- 
jority) had  met  and  filled  vacancies.  Both  objections  were 
overruled  by  each  House,  and  the  vote  of  Texas  was  counted. 

The  count  then  proceeded  until  the  only  votes  remaining  to 
be  counted  were  those  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  The  votes 
of  both  States  were  objected  to.  The  returns  for  Arkansas 
were  certified  to  by  the  secretary  of  state  only,  and  his  ofl[ice 
seal  was  the  only  one  which  the  papers  bore.  Both  sets  of 
electors   for   Louisiana  were  objected  to.     The  two  Houses 
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having  separated,  the  Senate  pawed  a  resolatioa  that  the  votes 
of  Arkansas  should  not  be  counted  ;  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives  agreed  to  admit  them.  The  vote  in  the  Senate  was  a 
consequence  of  the  bad  rule  that  no  debate  sbould  be  allowed. 
In  fact  the  only  seal  in  use  in  the  State  was  that  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  vote  was  a  hasty  act 
upon  the  most  frivolous  of  pretexte.  Both  Houses  voted  not  to 
count  any  votes  from  Louisiana.  The  result  of  this  action, 
under  the  twenty-second  joint  rule,  was  that  the  votes  of 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  were  excluded.  The  joint  session  of 
Congress  was  then  resumed,  and  the  tesult  of  the  election  waa 
dedaied. 
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Whkit  sUvei;  had  been  oTerthrown  hy  (be  oonvulBioQ  of 
war,  and  vben  tbe  fruits  of  victory  bad  been  eeoUred,  bo  far 
as  legislatioa  could  secara  them,  the  otiginal  misaion  of  the 
Bepublican  party  was  accomplisheid.  Tho  more  or  less  aucceas- 
ful  eolation  of  the  great  moral  and  political  problems  which 
caiued  the  party  to  come  into  being  waa  followed  by  aevetal 
cbangea  that  muat  be  noticed  briefly,  since  tbey  explain  the 
political  reverses  that   began  during  Qfineral  Grant's  second 

It  was  not  yet  time  for  the  revival  of  old  iasaea,  the  tariff, 
for  example,  to  send  beck  inio  the  Democratic  party  men  who 
had  seceded  from  it  when  slavery  became  the  predominant 
question  before  the  people.  That  change  was  to  come  later. 
Many  "war  Democrats"  who  hod  acted  with  the  Republi- 
cans now  felt  that  the  reconstruction  measures  were  too  radi' 
cal,  and  niany  of  them  returned  to  their  old  party  allegiance. 
But  in  the  main  the  personnel  of  the  Republican  party  re- 
mained unchanged.  There  was,  nevertheless,  an  internal  modi- 
fication that  was  to  work  mischief  in  the  future.  The  long 
possession  of  power  increased  the  appetite  for  power,  and  ted 
some  of  the  politicians  to  employ  objectionable  means  for  ro- 
taining  it,  — means  that  were  possibly  justified  when  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  its  future  well-being  seemed  to  depend  upoa 
the  continuance  of  the  Republican  policy,  but  which  were 
reprehensible  when  no  such  necesBity  existed.  All  this  implied 
an  alteration  which  is  perhaps  too  harshly  described  as  moral 
degeneration.  The  demoralization  did  not  affect  the  body  of 
the  party,  save  that  the  change  was  r^arded  with  too  much 
toleration  ;  but  the  leaders  became  overbearing  and  reckless. 
The  party  sufTered  greatly,  also,  by  reason  of  the  character  of 
its  membership  in  the  South.  The  great  body  of  the  party  in 
that  section  consisted  of  the  newly  enfranchised  blacks,  —  not 
too  well  qualified  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  —  who  were 
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petmitted  by  the  white  men  to  vote  when  and  where  only 
their  votes  would  not  change  the  result  of  an  election.  The 
white  contingent  of  the  party,  a  handful  only,  was  made  up 
of  "  carpet-b^^ra  "  and  "  scollaw^."  Garpet-baggere  were 
Korthem  men  who  had  removed  —  with  hand-luggage  only,  it 
was  sarcastically  asserted  by  the  Demociata  —  to  the  South  in 
order  to  get  elected  to  office  by  negro  votes.  Scallawags  wen 
Southem-bom  men  who  had  tffaved  the  social  ostracism  that 
followed  their  non-confonnity  to  the  formula  that  "  this  is  a 
white  man's  government,"  for  the  same  purpose  of  obtaining 
office. 

The  overturn  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
House  of  Bepiesentatives  in  1874  was  by  no  means  caused 
wholly  by  the  changes  just  noted.  A  much  more  direct  cause 
was  the  great  financial  panic  of  1873.  There  had  been  no 
serious  etfort  to  reform  the  disordered  currency,  the  excessive 
volume  of  which  produced  an  era  of  speculation  and  extension 
of  credit.  When  the  crash  came,  there  was  widespread  disaster 
and  insolvency.  A  season  of  hard  times  set  in;  and,aa  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  the  party  in  power  was  held  responsible  for  the 
evil.  It  was  then  that  a  party  sprang  np  in  many  parta  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  West,  which  held  that  the  caum 
of  the  disaster  was  not  too  much  but  too  little  paper  money ; 
and  it  u^ed  not  merely  the  retention  of  the  greenbacks  as  the 
permanent  money  of  the  country,  but  a  large  —  even  an  iin> 
limited  —  increase  of  the  amount. 

As  if  the  Republican  party  had  even  then  not  enough  to 
bear,  the  startling  revelation  of  the  condition  of  the  public 
eervice  which  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  complicity  of  high  officers  in  the  "whiskey 
ring"  frauds  upon  the  revenne,  and  Uie  acts  of  General  Bel- 
knap, the  Secretary  of  War,  —  more  sinned  against  then  sinning, 
aa  the  true  history  of  the  affiiir  shows,  —  were  scandals  of  a  most 
eerious  character.  The  people  began,  too,  to  be  somewhat 
weary  of  the  Southern  question,  — of  "waving  the  bloody 
shirt,"  as  it  was  called,  —  and  no  longer  responded  eagerly  to 
demands  upon  their  loyalty  to  support  further  legislation,  in 
order  that  the  blood  spilled  in  the  war  might  not  be  wasted. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Southern  States  themselves  had  become  almost 
"solid"  already  in  the  support  of  the  Democratic  party,  it 
required  but  a  slight  change  in  the  North  to  give  a  majority 
to  the  opposition. 
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Before  entering  upon  ft  chronicle  of  the  events  of  1876,  it  ia 
advisable  to  record  Uie  efforto  made  in  Goi^reea  to  modifjr  thw 
electoral  system  and  to  regaUte  the  cotutt  of  votes. 

At  the  h^inning  of  the  session  of  1874-6,  Senator  Oliver 
F.  Morton  called  np,  and  endeavored  to  secare  action  npon, 
several  propositions  which  had  for  their  object  to  remedy  the 
constitutional  defects  which  ninety  years  of  experience  bad  de- 
veloped. The  first  of  these  was  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  the  origin  of  which  was  this :  Under  a  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Mi.  Morton  in  March,  1873,  the  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections,  of  which  he  was  chairman,  was 
directed  to  examine  and  report  at  the  next  session  upon  the 
best  and  most  practicable  mode  of  electing  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  and  providing  a  tribunal  to  adjust-  and  decide 
all  contested  qnestions  connected  therewith.  The  committee 
nparted,  May  28,  1871,  a  proposition  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  the  following  new  article :  — 

1.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people  in  the  manner  following :  Each  State  shaQ 
be  divided  into  districts,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress,  to 
be  composed  of  contiguons  territory,  and  to  be  as  nearly  eqnal  is 
population  as  may  be ;  and  the  person  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  in  each  district  for  President  shall  receive  the  vote  of  &tt 
district,  which  shall  count  one  presidential  vote. 

'2.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  President 
in  a  Stete  shall  receive  two  presidential  votes  from  the  State  at 
large. 

8.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  presidential  votes 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  President. 

4.  If  two  persons  have  the  same  number  of  votes  in  any  Stete,  it 
being  the  highest  nnmber,  they  shall  receive  each  one  presiden- 
tial vote  from  the  State  at  large ;  and  if  more  than  two  persons 
shall  have  each  the  same  number  of  votes  in  any  State,  it  being 
the  highest  nnmber,  no  presidential  vote  shall  be  counted  from  the 
State  at  large.  If  more  persons  than  one  shall  have  the  same 
number  of  votes,  it  being  the  highest  number  in  any  district,  no 
presidential  vote  shall  be  counted  from  that  district. 

6.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  election  of  Vice- 
President. 

6.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  holding  and 
conducting  the  elections  of  President  and  Vice-President,  »nd  to 
esteblish  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  such  elections  as  may  be 
conteet«d. 
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7.  The  State  shall  be  divided  into  districts  by  the  ](^latares 
thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
tJiesame. 

The  report  which  accompanied  this  piopoeition  was  one  of 
great  ability  and  thoroughneee.  It  was  the  work  of  Senator 
Morton  himself,  who  probably  devoted  more  time  and  tboughi 
to  this  part  of  the  Constitution  than  have  been  given  to  it  by 
any  other  statesman  of  any  period  in  our  history.  The  reao* 
lution  of  amendment  was  called  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1875,  and  Mr.  Morton  made  a  long  speech  in  fsvoi 
of  it,  pointing  out  once  more  in  forcible  language  what'  he  re- 
garded as  the  evils  and  dangers  of  the  existing  system.  He 
maintained  that  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  waa  grossly  tin- 
constitutionaL  Senators  Thurman,  Conkling,  and  Anthony 
followed.  They  all  agreed  that  some  change  was  absolutely 
necessary,  but  the  general  judgment  was  that  the  greatest 
danger  lay  in  the  matter  of  the  eleetoial  count,  Mr.  Anthony 
went  so  far  as  to  say.  that  "  all  the  machinery  of  the  existing 
system  is  absurd."  But  notwithstanding  the  c 
the  leaders  of  the  Senate  in  the  opinion  that  some  i 
should  be  passed,  the  resolntign  waa  laid  aside  and  debate 
upon  it  was  never  resumed. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  the  Senate  b^an  a  discussion  of 
a  resolution,  also  submitted  by  Mr.  Morton,  that  the  twenty- 
second  joint  rule  he  repealed.  Subsequently  he  modified  this 
resolution.  He  proposed  to  amend,  not  to  repeal  the  rule, 
and  to  make  sn  affirmative  vote  of  both  Houses  necessary  for 
the  rejection  of  an  electoral  vote.  A  long  debate  took  place 
upon  this  proposition ;  and  the  resolution  was  finally  referred 
to  the  committee  on  privileges  and  elections.  The  committee 
reported  speedily  a  bill,  which,  if  enacted,  would  take  the 
place  of  the  joint  rule.  For  the  most  part  it  followed  the 
language  of  that  rule,  hut  with  these  exceptions  :  no  vote  could 
he  rejected  except  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houees ; 
if  more  than  one  return  should  be  presented  from  a  State,  that  - 
one  was  to  be  accepted  which  the  two  Houses  acting  separately 
should  determiue  to  he  the  true  return  ;  and  when  the  Houses 
separated  to  decide  upon  any  objection,  debate  was  to  be  allowed, 
each  member  being  permitted  to  speak  for  ten  minutes,  once 
only.  When  the  debate  had  lasted  two  hours  the  House  waa  to 
have  the  right,  by  a  m^ority  vote,  to  order  the  main  question 
to  be  put.    This  bill  was  fuUy  debated.    Numerous  amendments 
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weie  offered,  but  none  vera  adopted,  except  for  the  puipoee  of 
perfecting  the  languE^e.  The  only  important  suggestion  of 
amendment  was  made  by  Mr.  Edmunda,  of  Vermont,  who  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  the  whole  bill  a  plan  for  a  jomt  com- 
mittee, reeembling  the  grand  committee  provided  for  in  the 
bill  of  the  year  1800  (see  p.  64  et  leq.}.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  28  to  20.  All  the  ^rmative  Tot«6  were  given 
by  Bepnblicans,  but  six  members  of  that  party,  including  Sen- 
alora  Carpenter,  Conkling,  Edmunds,  and  Windom,  voted 
against  the  bilL  It  was  never  taken  up  in  the  House  of  £»• 
presentatives. 

Mr.  Morton  was  greatly  in  earnest  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
Immediately  on  the  reassembling  of  Congress  — it  was  a  new 
Congress,  and  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives  was  Democratic  — 
he  again  introduced  the  bill.  It  was  referred  and  reported 
bock,  and  on  the  13th  of  March,  1876,  a  debate  began  which 
occupied  a  large  part  of  nearly  every  daily  session  until  the 
24tb  of  the  mouth,  when  it  was  paseed,  32  to  26.  Although 
this  was  nearly  a  party  vote,  Mr.  Thnrman  aupport«d  the  bilL 
But  he  had  an  objection  to  one  feature  of  it,  and  therefore 
moved  that  the  vote  passing  it  be  reconsidered  for  the  purpoee 
of  amendment.  The  motion  was  agreed  to  late  in  April,  and 
the  bill  was  then  laid  aside.  It  was  again  taken  up,  just  at 
the  cloee  of  the  session,  in  August,  but  no  action  was  had  upon 
the  bill,  and  of  course  it  failed. 

It  began  to  be  rumored  in  1875  that  General  Grant  would 
be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term.  Since  the  time  of  Washington 
it  had  been  an  unwritten  law  that  eight  years  should  be  the 
limit  of  any  man's  service  at  the  bead  of  the  government.  The 
idea  that  the  rule  established  by  the  Father  of  his  Country 
was  to  be  broken  was  highly  displeasing  to  a  large  body  of 
Bepublicana,  and  still  more  so  to  all  Democrats.  There  was 
much  public  and  private  discussion  on  the  subject.  The 
President  himself  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was  not 
disposed  tor^use  a  third  term  if  it  ebould  be  offered  him.  In 
a  letter  addressed  to  General  Harry  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
expressed  himself  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  Bepublican  state  convention,  over  which  General  White 
presided,  had  passed  a  resolution  of  unalt«rable  "  opposition  to 
the  election  to  the  presidency  of  any  person  for  a  third  term." 
This  drew  from  General  Grant  the  letter  referred  to,  in  which 
be  said :  "  Kow  for  the  third  term,     I  do  not  want  it  any 
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moTQ  than  I  did  the  first ; "  bnt  he  also  remaiked  that  tiie 
people  were  not  restricted  to  two  terms  by  the  Constitution; 
that  the  time  might  come  when  it  would  be  unfortunate  to 
make  a  change  at  the  end  of  eight  years ;  and  that  he  "  would 
not  accept  a  nomination  if  it  were  tendered,  unless  it  should 
come  under  sncb  circumstances  as  to  make  it  an  imperative 
duty,  —  circumstances  not  likely  to  arise."  The  universal  in- 
terpretation of  these  phrases  was  that  General  Orant's  friends 
were  at  liberty  to  make  it  appear  the  imperative  duty  of  the 
Bepublicana  to  nominate  him  again,  and  of  the  President  to 
accept  the  nomination.  But  the  idea  made  little  headway 
except  among  the  officials  of  the  government  and  the  most  de- 
voted adherents  of  the  President,  There  was,  nevertheless, 
much  apprehension  that  the  close  organization  of  the  official 
class  would  make  it  possible  to  manipulate  the  primary  meet- 
ings and  secure  his  nomination.  A  death-blow  to  the  movement 
was  dealt  soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress,  in  December, 
1875.  A  Democratic  member  from  Illinois  offered  a  reso- 
lution, "that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  precedent 
established  by  Washington  and  other  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  in  retiring  from  the  presidential  office  after  their  second 
term,  has  become,  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part  of  our  re- 
publican system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure  from 
this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and 
fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutioQs."  This  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  immense  majority  of  234  to  18.  Not  only  did  all 
the  Democrats  present  support  it,  but  70  out  of  the  88  Kepub- 
licans  voting  were  also  found  in  the  affirmative. 

Nothing  more  was  heard  that  year  of  the  third  term,  and 
the  Republicans  who  bad  been  willing  to  entertain  the  idea 
turned  their  attention  to  other  candidates,  while  the  Bepubli- 
can  leaders  who  had  been  special  friends  of  the  administration 
felt  themselves  at  liberty  to  become  candidates  for  the  Bepuhli- 
can  nomination.  There  were  many  candidates.  The  favor  of 
the  administration  was  believed  to  have  gone  chiefly  to  Senator 
Conkling,  of  New  York,  when  General  Grant  himself  was  put  out 
of  the  running ;  hut  there  was  no  hostility  to  Senator  Morton, 
of  Indiana,  who  ultimately  secured  most  of  the  southern  dele- 
gations. Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  ardent  defenders 
of  the  President  whenever  he  had  been  attacked,  and  trust- 
worthy supporters  of  all  administration  measures. 

The  strongest  movement,  outside  of  the  official  circles,  was 
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in  favor  of  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine.     Mr.  Blaine  had 

been  eix  years  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepieeentatives,  and 
had  gained  extraordinary  popularity  among  members  of  Cou- 
greee.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress,  in 
1875,  the  control  of  the  House  havifig  pasaed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Democrate,  he  had  become  the  natoial  leader  of  the 
minority  on  the  floor,  and  bad  drawn  the  attention  of  tiie 
country  by  some  brilliant  parliamentary  victories.  Miny  Ee- 
publicans,  however,  regretted  that  in  so  doing  be  had  revived 
memories  of  the  war  which  they  were  entirely  willing  should 
be  forgotten.  When  the  movement  to  make  him  the  Bepabli- 
can  candidate  became  formidable  some  of  them  felt  constrained 
to  oppose  him.  Soon  afterward  whispers  were  heard  that  his 
public  career  was  not  free  from  acts  which,  if  not  corrupt, 
involved  corrupt  motives  and  desires ;  and  these  insinuations 
took  a  form  which  led  to  an  investigation  into  Mr.  Blaine's 
connection  with  the  Little  Bock  and  Fort  Smith  Bailroad  Com- 
pany  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In  brief,  Mr. 
Blaine  had,  as  Speaker,  given  a  decision  which  facilitated  the 
passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  State  of  Arkansas  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  the  Fort  Smith  road..  Afterward  he  had  become 
interested  in  the  securities  of  the  company ;  and  it  was  asserted 
that  he  had  traded  upon  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the 
company  to  obtain  specially  favorable  terms  from  those  who 
had  the  disposal  of  the  securities..  Mr.  Blaine's  prominence 
in  public  afiaire,  and  the  strong  position  he  occupied  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  B«publican  nomination,  caused  the  scandal  to  attract 
general  attention.  The  letters  he  had  written  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  in  hostile  hands.  Mr.  Blaine  obtained  possession  of 
them,  and  in  a  memorably  dramatic  scene  read  them,  with  hia 
own  explanation,  to  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives.  The  effect 
was  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  :  those  who  were 
previously  convinced  of  his  guilt  saw  in  them  proof  of  the 
charges  against  him  ;  his  ardent  admirers,  of  whom  there  was 
a  host  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  accepted  them  as  a  com- 
plete exoneration.  The  present  writer,  who  enjoyed  a  lifelong 
personal  friendehip,  and  for  many  years  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy, with  Mr.  Blaine,  always  believed  in  hia  innocence  not 
only  of  the  charges  here  referred  to,  but  of  others  which  his 
political  opponents  made  against  bim.  The  unpleasant  chapter 
in  his  history  is  recorded  here  because  it  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  his  aspirations  to  the  presidency,  but  with  keen 
regret  that  a  perpetuation  of  it  is  necessaty. 
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A  strong  moveinent  was  organized  in  the  party  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Mr. 
Brietovr  had  won  the  high  opinion  of  the  country  by  hie 
Tigoiotu  proceedings  against  the  western  "whiskey  rings." 
The  heavy  tax  upon  distilled  spirit  vas  a  great  temptation  to 
fraud  in  its  manufacture.  Evidence  was  obtained  that  many 
western  distilteriee  were  enabled  by  collusion  with  government 
ofBcere  to  manufacture  vast  amounts  of  whiskey  upon  which 
no  tax  was  paid.  They  seemed  a  great  profit,  which  profit 
was  divided  between  those  who  committed  the  frauds  and 
those  who  permitted  them.  Certain  persons  near  the  adminis- 
tration were  implicated,  or  at  least  open  to  serious  suspicion. 
The  President  directed  that  the  proeecutione  should  be  pressed 
with  all  vigor  ;  but  Mr.  Briatow  received  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  unrelenting  vigor  with  wbich  the  prosecutions  were 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  Accordingly  he  became  the 
favorite  candidate  of  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  what  it 
was  the  fashion  to  call  "CfBEarism  "  and  "  C^untism." 

Ohio  presented  her  governor,  Butherford  B.  Hayes,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Union  army  during  the  war,  formerly  a  member  of 
Congress,  and  in  1876,  for  the  third  time,  governor  of  Ohio. 
Governor  John  F,  Hartranft,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Mar^ 
shall  Jewell,  who  had  been  governor  of  Connecticut,  minister 
to  Russia,  and  Poetmaster^neTal,  were  also  candidates. 

The  leading  candidate  on  the  Democratic  side  was  Governor 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  but  his  supremacy  was  not 
nndisputed.  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  who  had  received 
moat  of  the  votes  of  Democratic  electors  in  1872,  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Greeley,  had  strong  western  support.  General 
Hancock  was  a  favorite  of  the  soldiers,  as  he  had  been  in  1S68. 
Ohio  was  in  the  field  with  ex-Governor  William  Allen,  wh« 
had  carried  the  State  in  1873.  But  as  the  state  and  district 
conventions  made  Mr.  Blaine  the  leading  candidate  on  the 
Kepubticaa  side,  so  those  of  the  Democrats  placed  Mr.  Tilden 
far  in  advance  of  all  competitors.  Mr.  Tilden.  had  gained  a 
high  reputation  by  his  warfare  against  the  "  Tweed  ring  "  in 
Ifew  York  city  some  years  before,  and  had  added  to  it  by  bis 
career  aa  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Bat  he  was 
opposed  most  warmly  by  the  Tammany  organization  in  bis  own 
city,  an-^  this  was  deemed  by  many  a  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  not  be  nominated.  Such  was  the  situation  when  the 
season  of  national  conventions  began,  in  May,  1876. 
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The  fini  conTention  of  tbe  series  mis  that  of  the  FiohiI»< 
tioniets,  which  waa  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  17th  ot 
May.  This  conyention  nominated,  for  Freaident,  Green  Clay 
Smith,  of  Kentucky,  and,  for  Vice-President,  Q.  T.  Stewart,  of 
Ohio ;  and  adopted  the  following  platform  :  — 

The  Prohibition  Reform  parly  of  the  United  States,  organized 
in  the  name  of  the  people  to  revive,  enforce,  and  perpetuate  in  the 
government  the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  sub- 
mit in  this  centennial  year  of  the  repnblic,  for  ibe  snfEragea  of  all 
good  citizens,  the  following  platform  of  national  reforms  and  mea- 
sures t — 

1.  The  legal  prohibition  in  tiie  DteMct  of  Columbia,  the  Terri- 
tories, and  in  every  other  place  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congreee,  of 
the  importation,  exportation,  manufacture,  and  tiraffic  of  all  alco- 
holio  beverages  as  high  crimes  against  society ;  on  amendment  of 
the  national  Constitution  to  render  these  prohibitory  measures  uni- 
versal and  permanent ;  and  the  adoption  of  treaty  stipulations  with 
foreign  powers  to  prevent  the  importation  and  exportation  of  all 
alcoholic  beverages. 

2.  The  abolition  of  class  legislation  and  of  special  privil^es  in 
the  government,  and  of  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage  and  eligibil- 
i^  to  office  without  distinction  of  race,  religious  creed,  property, 
or  sex. 

8.  The  appropriation  of  the  public  lands  in  limited  quantities  to 
actual  settlers  only ;  the  redaction  of  the  rates  of  inland  and  ocean 
postage;  of  telegraphic  communication;  of  rtulroad  and  water 
transportation  and  travel  to  the  lowest  practicable  point  by  force 
of  law,  wisely  and  justiy  framed,  with  reference  not  only  to  the 
interests  of  capital  employed,  but  to  the  higher  claims  of  the  gen- 
eral good. 

4.  The  suppression  by  law  of  lottery  and  gambling  in  gold, 
stocks,  produce,  and  every  form  of  money  and  property,  and  the 
penal  inhibition  of  the  use  of  the  public  mtuls  for  advertising 
schemes  of  gambling  and  lotteries. 

6.  The  abolition  of  those  foul  enormities,  polygamy  and  the 
Borial  evil,  and  the  protection  of  purity,  peace,  and  haj^iness  of 
homes  by  ampl^  and  efficient  legislation. 

6.  The  national  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  establiebed 
by  laws  prohibiting  ordinary  labor  and  bosiDess  in  all  departments 
of  public  service  and  private  employment  (works  of  necessity,  ohai> 
ity,  and  religion  excepted)  on  that  day. 

7.  The  eatabUshment  by  mandatory  provisions  in  national  and 
state  constitutions,  and  by  all  necessary  legislation,  of  a  system  of 
free  public  schoob  for  the  universal  and  forced  education  of  all 
the  youth  of  the  land. 
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8.  The  fine  use  of  the  Bible,  not  as  a  gronad  of  relif^oas  creeds,, 
but  aa  a  text-book  of  the  purest  morality,  the  best  liberty,  and  the 
nobleat  literature,  in  our  public  acbools,  that  oar  children  may 
grow  up  in  ita  light,  and  that  its  spirit  and  principles  may  perraito 
the  nation. 

0.  The  separation  of  the  government  in  all  departments  and 
iiuititutioua,  includiug  the  public  schools  and  all  funda  for  their 
maintenance,  from  the  control  of  every  religious  sect  or  other 
association,  and  the  protection  alike  of  all  secta  by  equal  laws, 
with  entire  fieodom  of  rdigioua  faith  and  worship. 

10.  The  introduction  into  all  treaties  hereafter  negotiated  with 
foreign  govenunents  of  a  provision  for  the  amioabk  settlement  of 
international  difficulties  by  arbitration, 

11.  The  abolition  of  all  barbarous  modes  and  instruments  of 
punishment;  the  recognition  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  cUims  of 
hamanity  in  the  discipline  of  jails  and  prisons,  and  of  that  higher 
tuid  wiser  civilization  worthy  of  our  age  and  nation,  which  regards 
the  reform  of  criminals  as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

-  12.  The  abolition  of  esecutive  and  legislative  patronage,  and 
the  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  United  States  aeoatora, 
pud  of  all  civil  officers,  ao  far  as  practicable,  by  the  direct  vote  of 
tbepe<¥le. 

.,  18.  The  practice  of  a  friendly  and  liberal,  policy  to  imroigrante 
from  all  nations,  the  guarantee  to  them  of  ample  protection,  and 
of  equal  rights  and  privileges. 

14.  The  separation  of  the  money  of  government  from  all  bank- 
ing institutiona.  The  national  government  only  should  exercise 
the  high  prerogative  of  issuing  paper  money,  and  that  should  be 
snbject  to  prompt  redemption  on  demand  in  gold  and  sUver,  the 
only  equal  standards  of  value  recognised  by  the  civilized  world. 
'  16.  The  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  public  officers  in  a  just  ratio 
with  the  decline  of  wages  itnd  market  prices,  the  abolition  of  sine- 
cures, unnecessary  offices,  and  official  fees  and  perquiaitea;  the 
practice  of  strict  economy  in  government  expenses,  and  a  free  and 
thorough  investdgatiou  into  any  and  all  alleged  abnaes  of  pablie 


Befereoce  has  been  made  already,  in  this  chapter,  to  the 
rise  and  growth  of  a  party  favorable  to  a  paper  money  regime. 
It  had  its  origin  as  early  as  1868,  when  the  letiremeDt  of 
greenbacka  was  prohibited  by  Congresa  on  the  ground  that  a 
contraction  of  the  currency  was  injurious  to  business.  It 
found  expression  in  the  canvass  of  that  year,  in  the  demand 
that  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  be  made  payable 
^a  greenbacks.     After  the  panic  of  1873  the  secretary  of  the 
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treuurj  iBsaed  a  part  of  the  notes  letired  six  years  before, 
taking  the  position  that  the  forty-foui  million  dollars  eo 
retired  were  a  "reserve."  It  was  urged  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  volume  of  the  currency  ought  to  he  still  further,  and 
largely,  increased;  and  on  the  other  that  "infiatiou"  was  but 
feeding  the  financial  disease,  and  that  steps  should  he  taken  to 
resume  specie  payments,  Huspended  since  1862.  The  contro- 
versy was  severe.  The  sharp  commercial  and  industrial  dia^ 
tress  disposed  Congress  to  accede  to  the  call  for  more  paper 
money,  and  in  1874  a  bill  was  passed  by  both  branches  which 
authorized  an  increase.  The  bill  vaa  vetoed  by  the  President, 
and  failed.  The  advocates  of  resumption  of  specie  payments 
took  courage  from  the  veto,  and  an  act  was  passed,  as  a  Repub- 
lican measure,  in  1875,  which  not  only  fixed  January  1,  1879, 
as  the  date  on  which  the  government  would  redeem  in  coin  all 
its  notes  on  demand,  but  clothed  the  secretary  of  the  treasniy 
with  practically  unlimited  authority  to  borrow  money  in  pre- 
paration for  redemption,  and  to  maintain  specie  payments 
afterward.  The  resumption  act  was  most  vigorously  opposed ; 
hut  it  was  passed,  approved  by  the  President,  and  ultimately 
carried  into  effect.  During  the  period  of  the  aj^tation  over  the' 
question  a  "greenback"  convention  was  held  in  Indianapolis, 
which  adopted  what  was  then  known  as  "  the  Ohio  idea,"  — 
in  brief  that  paper  money  was  less  fluctuating  in  value  than 
coin,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  currency  should  be  "equal  to 
the  demands  of  business."  Many  of  the  "  greenhackers,"  as 
they  were  called,  favored  "  fiat "  money,  that  is,  "  coined 
paper,"  — which  was  not  to  he  redeemed  in  coin,  but  was  to 
be  stamped  aa  full  legal  tender  and  kept  in  circulation  by  the 
fiat  of  the  government.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the 
party  which  was  o^janized  to  oppose  resumption  and  to  pei- 
petnate  the  paper  m<aiey  regime  is  the  Populist  party  of  later 
times,  under  a  new  name,  with  kindred  purposes,  although  it 
now  espouses  the  cause  of  silver  instead  of  greenbacks.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  the  first  platform  adopted  by  the  party, 
three  years  after  "the  crime  of  1873,"  —  as  the  act  discontin- 
uing the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  has  been  called,  —  but 
before  the  "crime"  had  aroused  the  indignation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  party,  the  bonds  then  being  isBued  for  resumption 
purposes  were  spoken  of  as  "  gold  bonds,"  Indeed,  this  plat 
form  is  worthy  of  notice  in  many  points,  by  those  who  would 
ttudy  the  silver  question  historically. 
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The  first  national  coiiv«ntion  of  the  Independent  ITatitmal, 
ot  Greenback,  party,  was  beld  at  Indianapolis,  on  May  18, 
1876.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  \raa  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  Thomas  J.  Durant,  of  Washington,  D,  C.,  the 
permanent  president.  Peter  Cooper,  of  Kew  York,  was  nomi- 
nated on  the  first  ballot  for  President,  and  Senator  Newton 
Booth,  of  California,  for  Vice-President,  Mr.  Booth  declined 
the  nomination,  and  General  Samuel  F,  Gary,  of  Ohio,  was 
substituted.  This  convention,  in  which  nineteen  States  were 
represented  by  239   delegates,  adopted   the   following  plat- 

The  Independent  party  is  called  into  existence  by  the  necessities 
of  the  people,  whose  industries  are  prostrated,  whose  labor  is  de- 
prived of  its  just  reward,  by  a  rninons  policy  which  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  parties  refuse  to  change,  and  in  view  of  the  fail- 
ure of  these  parties  to  furnish  relief  to  the  depressed  industries  of 
the  country,  thereby  disappointing  the  just  hopes  and  expectationa 
of  the  suflering  people,  we  declare  our  principles,  and  invite  all 
independent  and  patriotic  men  to  join  our  ranks  in  this  movement 
ior  financial  reform  and  industrial  emancipation. 

1.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
specie-resumption  act  of  January  14,  IS75,  and  the  rescue  of  our 
industries  from  ruin  and  disaster  resulting  from  its  enforcement ; 
and  we  call  upon  all  patriotic  men  to  organize,  in  every  congres- 
sional district  of  the  country,  with  a  view  of  electing  representa- 
tives to  Congress  who  will  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people  in 
this  regard,  and  stop  the  present  suicidal  and  destructive  policy  of 
contraction. 

2.  Ws  believe  that  a  United  States  note,  issned  directly  by  the 
government,  and  convertible  on  demand  into  United  States  obli- 
gations, bearii^  a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  one  cent  a  day  on 
each  one  hundred  dollars,  and  exchangeable  for  United  States 
notes  at  par,  will  afford  the  beat  circulating  medium  ever  devised. 
Such  United  States  notes  should  be  full  legal  tender  for  all  pur- 
poses except  for  the  payment  of  such  obligntioDa  as  are,  by  exist- 
ing contracts,  especially  made  payable  iu  coin,  and  we  hold  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  provide  such  circulating  medium, 
and  insist,  in  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  bank  paper 
must  be  suppressed,  and  the  circulation  restored  to  the  nation,  to 
whom  it  belongs. 

3.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  government,  in  all  its  l^isla- 
tion,  to  keep  in  view  the  full  development  of  all  legitimate  busi- 
ness, ^ricultuial,  mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 

4.  We  most  earnestly  protest  agiunst  any  further  issue  of  gold 
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bonds,  for  sale  in  foreign  mai^ets,  by  wtuch  we  would  be  made, 
for  a  long  period,  henen  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  for- 
eigaers,  especially  h  the  American  people  would  gladly  and 
promptly  take,  at  pat,  all  bonds  the  government  may  need  to  sell, 
provided  they  are  made  payable  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  and 
bearing  interest  at  3.65  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  even  a  lower  rate. 
6.  We  further  protest  against  the  sale  of  government  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  silver,  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  our 
more  convenient  and  less  fluctuating  fractional  currency,  which, 
although  well  calculated  to  enrich  owners  of  silver  mines,  yet  in 
operation  it  will  still  farther  oppress,  in  taxation,  an  ah«ady  ovei^ 
burdened  people. 

The  Bepublican  convention  met  at  Cincinnati  on  June  14. 
Aa  the  day  approached,  the  public  interest  in  the  meeting 
became  very  great.  The  delegates  elected  in  most  of  the 
States  were  pledged  to  one  or  snother  of  the  candidates.  Each 
of  the  three  largest  States  had  a  candidate  of  its  own.  Kew 
York,  with  70  delegates,  was  substantially  unanimous  for  iSi. 
Conk)ing ;  Pennsylvania,  with  58  delegates,  was  instructed  to 
Tote  for  General  Hartranft  j  Ohio,  whose  delegates  numbered 
44,  was  united  in  support  of  Governor  Hayes.  These  three 
candidates  thus  held  172  votes  out  of  the  756  to  which  all  the 
States  and  Territories  were  entitled.  Mr.  Morton  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  30  votes  of  his  own  Indiana  delegation,  nearly  100 
more  pledged  to  him,  every  one  of  ivhich  was  from  the  South- 
ern States.  The  Bristow  strength  was  unknown,  but  was 
believed  to  be  about  100  votes.  It  was  evident  from  th« 
beginning  that,  if  the  forces  of  these  five  candidates  could  ba 
united,  the  defeat  of  ^r.  Blaine,  whose  delegates  were  more 
than  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  any  other  candidate,  was 
assured.  The  party  was  roughly  divided  into  two  wings,  one 
of  which  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the  Grant  administration, 
while  the  other  desired  "reform  within  the  party."  The  pr&- 
vailing  sentiment  was  decidedly  liostile  to  a  perpetuation  of 
the  Grant  administration  under  a  new  he^d.  The  administra- 
tion strength  was  represented,  accurately  enough,  by  the  Conk- 
ling  and  Morton  contingents.  The  rest  of  the  delegates  were, 
for  the  most  part,  opposed  to  any  one  who  might  seem  to  be 
the  political  heir  of  the  President.  Many  of  the  adherents  of 
Mr.  Bristow  were  as  strongly  opposed  to  Mr.  Blaine  as  they 
were  to  what  they  called  "the  Grant  dynasty."  The  charges 
brought  against  Mr.  Blaine  were  in  process  of  invcBtigation 
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almost  up  to  the  very  day  that  the  convention  met.  Many 
delegates  believed  the  chaises  to  be  true  ;  and  although  a  large 
majority  of  the  delegates  probably  disbelieved  them,  some  of 
them  deemed  it  bad  policy  to  nominate  a  man  who  was  so  seri. 
oiisly  assailed.  On  the  Sunday  mommg  before  the  convention, 
Mr.  Blaine  suffered  a  eunattoke,  and  was,  for  a  day  or  two, 
believed  to  be  dangerously  ill.  This  also  was  unfortunate  for 
him,  and  probably  cost  him  some  votes. 

Theodore  M.  Pomeroy,  of  New  York,  was  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  convention,  and  Edward  McFherson,  of  Fbnnsyl- 
vania,  was  the  permanent  president.  On  the  second  day  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  drafted  by  the  committee  on  rules  intro' 
duced  some  important  reforms  in  national  convention  work. 
It  was  decided  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  credentials 
should  be  disposed  of  first,  the  platform  next,  and  only  then 
should  the  nomination  of  candidates  be  in  order.  Another 
rule  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  "stampeding,"  by  providing 
that  the  roll-call  should  in  no  case  be  dispensed  with ;  and 
that  after  the  vote  of  a  State  for  candidates  was  announced  it 
should  not  be  changed  on  that  ballot. 

There  were  several  contested  elections,  but  the  only  impor- 
tant casq  was  that  of  Alabama,  where  one  delegation,  headed  by 
Senator  Spencery  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Morton,  the  other,  headed 
by  Mr.  Haralson,  a  colored  member  of  Congress,  was  divided 
between  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr.  Bristow.  The  Spencer  delegation 
was  refused  admittance  by  a  vote  of  376  to  354,  and  the  Har- 
alson delegation  was  admitted.  The  following  platform  waa 
then  reported  by  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut :  -7- 

.  When,  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  this  land  was  to  be  purged 
of  liuman  slavery,  and  when  the  strength  of  government  ot  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  was  to  be  demonstrated, 
the  Republican  party  came  into  power.  Its  deeds  Have  passed 
into  history,  and  we  look  back  to  them  with  pride.  Incited  by 
their  memoriea  to  high  aims  for  the  good  of  our  country  and  man- 
kind, and  looking  to  the  future  with  unfaltering  courage,  hope, 
and  purpose,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  party  in  national  con- 
vention assembled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  principles:  — 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation,  not  a  league.  By 
the  combined  workings  of  the  national  and  state  governments, 
under  their  respective  constitutions,  the  rights  of  every  citi/en  are 
secured,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  common  welfare  promoted. 

2.  Tlie  Bepublican  par^  bias  preserved  these  governments  to  the 
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bnndredth  uiniTersuy  of  tiie  natdon's  birth,  and  tbe^  are  now 
ranbodimsnts  of  the  great  truths  spoken  at  its  cradle,  "  That  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  thejare  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;  that* for  the  attainment  of  these  enda  gov- 
ernmenta  have  been  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  Until  these  truths  are 
cheerfully  obeyed,  or,  if  need  be,  vigorously  enforced,  the  work  of 
the  Republican  party  is  unfinished. 

8.  llie  permanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  tha 
Union,  and  the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free 
enjoyntent  of  all  their  rights,  is  a  dn^  to  which  the  Bepnblicau 
puty  stands  sacredly  pledged.  The  power  to  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  principles  embodied  by  the  recent  constitutionai 
amendments  is  vested  by  those  amendments  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  solemn  obligation  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  goTcmment  to  put 
into  immediate  and  vigorous  exercise  all  their  constitutional  powers 
for  removing  any  just  causes  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  any  class, 
and  for  securing  to  every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and 
exact  equality  in  the  exercise  of  all  civil,  political,  and  public  righta. 
To  this  end  we  imperatively  demand  a  Congress  and  a  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive whose  courage  and  fidelity  to  these  duties  shall  not  falter 
until  these  results  are  placed  beyond  dispute  or  recall. 
'  4.  In  the  first  act  of  Congress  signed  by  President  Grant,  tlia 
national  government  assumed  to  remove  any  doubts  of  its  pnrpoae 
to  discharge  aU  just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and  "  sol- 
emnly pledged  its  faith  to  make  provision,  at  the  earliest  practi- 
cable period,  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin." 
Commercial  prosperity,  public  morals,  and  national  credit  demand 
that  this  promise  be  fulfilled  by  a  continuous  and  steady  progress 
to  specie  payment. 

5.  Under  the  Constitution  the  President  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  to  make  nominations  for  office ;  the  Senate  is  to  advise 
and  consent  to  appointments,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
to  accnse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best  interest  of  the 
public  service  demands  that  these  distinctions  be  respected;  that 
senators  and  representatives,  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers, 
should  not  dictate  appointments  to  office.  The  invariable  rule  in 
appointments  should  have  reference  to  the  honesty,  fidelity,  and 
capacity  of  the  appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in  power  those  places 
where  harmony  and  vigor  of  administration  require  its  polity  to  be 
represented,  but  permitting  aU  others  to  be  filled  by  persons  se- 
lected with  sole  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of  readeriog  faithful 
tervice  to  the  country. 
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6.  We  rejoioe  in  the  quickened  coiuaienoe  of  the  people  oonoenk- 
ii^  political  affairs,  and  vill  hold  all  pablio  offioers  to  a  rigid  lo- 
sponsibility,  and  eng^e  (hat  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of 
aU  who  betray  offiaial  trusts  siiaU  be  sicift,  thorough,  and  uih 
sparing. 

7.  The  public-school  system  of  the  several  States  is  a  bulwark 
of  the  American  Bepublic,  and,  witb  a  view  to  its  security  and  per- 
manence, we  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  forbidding  the  application  of  any  public  funds  or 
property  for  the  benefit  of  any  schools  or  institutions  under  Beo. 
tarian  control. 

8.  The  revenue  neoeasaiy  for  current  expenditures  and  the  obli- 
gations  of  the  public  debt  must  be  la^Iy  derived  from  duties  upon 
importations,  which,  so  far  ae  possible,  should  be  adjusted  to  ^^o- 
mote  the  ioteiests  of  American  labor  and  advance  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  country. 

9.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  further  grants  of  the  pnblio 
land  to  oorporadons  and  monopolies,  and  demand  that  the  national 
domain  be  devoted  to  free  homes  for  the  people. 

10.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  government  so  to  modify 
existing  treaties  with  European  governments  that  the  same  pro- 
tection shall  be  afforded  to  the  adopted  American  citixen  that  is 
given  to  the  native-born ;  and  that  all  necessary  laws  should  be 
passed  to  protect  emigranta,  in  tbe  absence  of  power  iu  tbe.Stotes 
for  that  purpose. 

11.  It  is  the  immediate  duty  of  Congress  fully  to  investigate  the 
effect  of  immigration  and  importation  of  Mongolians  ujwn  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  the  country. 

13.  The  Republican  party  recognizee  with  its  approval  the  sub- 
stantial advances  recently  made  toward  the  establuhntent  of  equal 
rights  for  woman  by  the  many  important  amendments  effected  by 
Bepnblican  legislatures  in  the  laws  which  concern  the  personal 
and  property  relations  of  wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  and  by  the 
appointment  and  election  of  Women  to  the  superintendence  of  edu- 
cation, charities,  and  other  puWic  trusts.  The  honest  demands  of 
this  class  of  citizens  for  additional  rights,  privileges,  and  iminnTii- 
ties  should  be  treated  with  respectful  consideration. 

13.  The  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  government,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  this  power  it  is  the  right  and  daty  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  and  extirpate,  in  the  Territories,  that  relic  of  barbarism, 
polygamy ;  and  we  demand  such  legislation  as  shall  secure  this  end 
and  the  supremacy  of  American  institutions  in  all  the  Territories. 

14.  The  pledges  which  the  nation  has  given  to  her  soldiers  and 
sailors  must  be  fulfilled,  and  a  grateful  people  will  always  hold 
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those  who  imperilled  their  lives  for  the  coniitry*B  preserrftUoQ  in 
the  kindest  remembrance. 

15.  We  sincerely  deprecate  all  sectional  feeling  attd  tendencies. 
We  therefore  note  with  deep  solicitude  tiutt  the  Democratic  party 
counts,  as  Its  chief  hope  of  success,  upon  the  electoral  vote  of  a 
united  South,  secured  through  the  efforte  of  those  who  were  re- 
oentlyarrayed  against  the  nation ;  and  we  invoke  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  country  to  the  grave  truth  that  a  success  thus  achieved 
would  reopen  sectional  strife  and  imperil  national  honor  uid 
human  rights. 

16.  We  charge  the  Democratic  party  with  being  the  same  in 
character  and  spirit  as  when  it  ey mpathized  with  treason ;  with 
making  its  control  of  the  House  of  R^iesentativee  the  triomph 
and  opportanity  of  the  nation's  recent  foes ;  with  reasserting  and 
applauding  in  the  national  Capitol  the  senlimente  of  unrepentant 
rebellion ;  with  sending  Union  soldiers  to  the  rear,  and  promoting 
Confederate  soldiers  to  the  front ;  with  deliberately  proposing  to 
repudiate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  government ;  with  being  equally 
fidse  and  imbecUe  upon  the  overshadowing  finiuicial  questions; 
with  thwarting  the  ends  of  justice  by  its  partisan  mismanagement 
and  obstruction  of  investigation ;  with  proving  itself,  through  tiie 
period  of  its  ascendency  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  utterly 
Incompetent  to  administer  the  government;  and  we  warn  the 
country  against  trusting  a  party  thus  alike  unworthy,  recreant, 
and  incapable. 

17.  The  national  administration  merits  comtneudation  for  ita 
honorable  work  in  the  man^ement  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs, 
and  President  Grant  deserves  the  continued  hearty  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  his  patriotum  and  his  eminent  eerrices,  in  war 
and  in  peace. 

18.  We  present  as  our  candidates  fm  President  and  Vio^-Presi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  two  distinguished  statesmen,  of  eminent 
ability  and  character,  and  conspicuously  fitted  for  those  high 
offices,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  the  American  people  to  en- 
trust the  administration  of  their  public  affairs  to  Rutherford  B. 
Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler. 

The  last  resolution,  of  course,  was  added  to  the  series  after 
the  nominations  bad  been  made.  When  the  resolutions  had 
been  read,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  of  Massachusette,  moved  to 
strike  out  the  eleveuth  resolution,  relating  to  the  Chinese. 
After  a  brief  debate  the  motion  was  rejected,  yeas  215,  nays 
632,  Mr.  E.  J.  Davis,  of  Texas,  moved  to  strike  out  the  fourth 
resolution,  and  to  substitute  the  following ;  — 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  provide  for  carryiug  out  the 
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act  kiiowa  as  the  Besumptioii  Act  of  Congress,  to  the  end  that  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  maj  not  be  longer  delayed. 

A  debate  took  place  upon  this  propoeition  also,  but  the 
motion  WAS  rejected  without  a  couut,  and  the  platform  was 
then  adopted.  The  proceedings  of  the  second  day  closed  with 
the  formal  nomination  of  candidates.  Some  of  the  speeches 
were  remarkable  efforts,  and  excited  the  partisans  of  the  several 
candidates  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 

On  the  third  day  the  nominations  were  made.  On  the  first 
vote  Mr.  Blaine  received  286 ;  Mr.  Morton  126  j  Mr.  Bristow 
113;  Mr.  Conkling  99;  Mr.  Hayes  61;  Mr.  Hartronft  68}  Mr. 
Jewell  11 ;  and  Mr.  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  3.  Mr. 
Blaine's  strength  was  made  up  of  77  votes  from  the  South, 
and  of  208  from  Northern  States,  including  some  votes  from 
almost  every  State  except  those  which  presented  candidates 
of  their  own.  Mr.  Morton  had  30  votes  from  Indiana,  and 
95  from  Sonthem  States.  Mr.  Bristow's  votes  were  given  by 
Bevenleen  States  and  one  Territory,  and  weie  strictly  scatter^ 
ing,  except  the  votes  of  Kentucky,  hia  own  State,  17  from 
l^ssachnsetts,  and  10  from  Tennessee.  Mr.  Conkling's  99 
were  made  up  of  69  from  New  York  and  a  few  scattering 
votes  from  nine  other  States ;  the  South  contributing  26  of 
the  30.  Mr.  Hayes  had  17  votes  from  other  States  than 
Ohio.  The  other  candidates  received  no  votes  except  from 
their  respective  States.  Seven  trials  were  necessary  to  effect 
a  choice.     They  resulted  as  follows :  — 
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The  nomination  of  Mr.  Hayes  was  made 
seemed  to  be  inevitable  when  the  fifth  ballot 
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Mr.  Haj^ea  was  Hm  only  candidate  irho  had  made  a  gain  on 
eveiy  vote;  and  ashe  was  entirely  nnobjectionftble  to  the  friends 
of  all  other  candidates,  it  was  less  difficult  to  concentrate  votes 
upon  him  than  upon  any  other  person  in  the  list,  Mr.  Blaine, 
who  was  informed  bj  telegraph  at  his  house  in  Washington 
of  the  progress  of  the  voting,  wrote  a  dispatch  congratulating 
Mr.  Hayea  immediately  on  receiving  the  result  of  the  fifth 
vote. 

During  the  prepress  of  the  voting  a  stormy  scene  took  place 
upon  the  demand  ol  four  Pennsylvania  delegates  to  have  their 
votes  separately  recorded.  The  delegation  bod  been  instructed 
to  vote  "  as  a  unit,"  and  these  delegates  claimed  the  tight  to 
vote  for  themselves.  Mr.  McFhersou,  the  president  of  the 
convention,  sustained  their  demand,  and,  on  an  appeal,  his 
decision  was  affirmed,  S95  to  354  Thus  wsa  broken  the 
famous  "  unit  rule,"  which,  after  one  more  contest  at  Chicago, 
four  years  later,  was  abandoned  by  the  Bepubllcans,  no  doubt 
forever. 

Several  candidates  were- presented  for  the  nomination  for 
Vice-President,  but,  as  the  voting  proceeded,  nearly  all  the 
votes  were  for  William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York.  The  other 
candidates  were  thereupon  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
unanimously  nominated.  The  convention  soon  afterward  ad- 
joumed,  with  cbeera  for  the  ticket. 

The  Democrats  met  at  St.  Louis  two  weeks  later.  The 
convention  was  deprived  of  much  of  its  interest  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Titden's  lead  for  the  nomination  was  so  great.  He 
was  known  to  have  more  than  four  hundred  delegates  out  of 
the  whole  convention  of  744,  and,  while  his  candidacy  was 
opposed,  the  oppoeition  came  from  States  which  nevertheless 
aent  delegations  unanimously  in  his  favor.  The  delegates 
who  were  not  for  him  were  not  against  him.  His  nomina- 
tion was  therefore  universally  expected,  except  by  the  more 
sanguine  friends  of  other  candidates. 

Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  temporary  chair^ 
man,  and  General  John  A.  McClemand,  of  Illinois,  the  perma- 
nent president.  On  the  second  day  the  platform  was  reported 
by  Mr.  Dorsheimer,  of  Kew  York,  as  follows :  — 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States, 
in  national  convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  federal  government  to  be  in  indent  need  of  im- 
mediate reform;  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  nominees  of  this 
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eonTention,  and  of  the  Democratic  party  in  each  State,  a  Eealotii 
effort  and  cooperation  to  this  end ;  and  do  hereby  appeal  to  our 
fellow-citizens  of  every  former  political  connection  to  undertake 
with  UB  this  first  and  moat  pressing  patriotic  duty> 

For  the  Democracy  of  the  whole  country,  vra  do  here  reaffirm 
our  faith  in  the  permanence  of  the  federal  Union,  onr  devotion  to 
the  Conatitation  of  the  United  States,  with  its  amendments  uni- 
versally accepted  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  controversies  that 
engendered  civil  war,  and  do  here  record  our  steadfast  confidenco 
in  the  perpetuity  of  republican  self-government. 

In  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority, — the  vital 
principle  of  republics  j  in  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  mili- 
tary authority;  in  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State, fortha 
sake  alike  of  civil  and  religious  freedom ;  in  the  equality  of  all 
citizens  before  just  laws  of  their  own  enactment ;  in  the  liberty  of 
individual  conduct,  unvexed  by  sumptuary  laws;  in  the  faithful 
education  of  tbe  rising  generation,  that  tbey  may  preserve,  enjoy, 
and  truksmit  these  best  conditions  of  humui  happiness  and  hope, 
— we  behold  the  noblest  products  of  a  hundred  years  of  changeful 
history ;  but,  white  upholding  the  bond  of  our  Union  and  great 
charter  of  these  our  rights,  it  behooves  a  free  people  to  practice 
aleo  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  rebuild  and  establish  in  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  people  the  Union,  eleven  years  ago  happily  rescued  from  the 
danger  of  a  seceasion  of  States,  but  now  to  be  saved  from  a  corrupt 
centralism  wfaicti,  after  inflicting  upon  ten  States  the  rapacity  of 
oarpet-bag  tyrannies,  has  honeycombed  the  offices  of  the  feder^ 
government  itself  with  incapacity,  wast«,  and  fraud;  infec(«d 
States  and  municipalities  with  the  contagion  of  misrule,  and  locked 
fast  the  prosperity  of  an  industrious  people  in  the  paralysis  of  hard 
times. 

Beform  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sound  ounency,  restore  the 
public  credit,  and  maintain  the  national  honor. 

We  denounce  the  failure,  for  all  these  eleven  years  of  peace,  to 
make  good  the  promise  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  which  are  a 
changing  standard  of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the 
non-payment  of  which  is  a  disregard  of  the  pUghted  faith  of 
the  nation. 

"We  denounce  the  improvidence  which,  in  eleven  years  of  peace, 
has  taken  from  the  people  in  federal  taxes  thirteen  times  the 
whole  amount  of  the  legal  tender  notes,  and  squandered  four  times 
their  sum  in  useless  expense  without  accumulating  any  reserve  for 
their  redemption. 

We  denounce  the  financial  imbecility  and  immorality  of  that 
party  which,  during  eleven  years  of  peace,  has  made  no  advance 
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toward  TeHnmption,  no  preparation  for  ruumptioii,  bnt  instead  has 
obstmcted  resumption,  bf  wasting  our  lesourcee  and  exhausting 
■11  onr  aorplns  income ;  and,  while  annually  professing  to  intend  a 
■peedy  return  to  specie  payments,  has  ajinually  enacted  fresh  hin- 
drances thereto.  As  suoh  hindrance,  we  denounoe  the  resnmptioa 
clause  of  the  act  of  18T5,  and  we  here  demand  its  repeal. 

We  demand  a  judicious  system  of  preparation  by  pnblic  eco- 
nomy, by  official  retrenchment,  and  by  wise  finance,  which  shall 
enaUe  the  nation  soon  to  assure  the  whole  world  of  its  perfect 
ability  and  its  perfect  readiness  to  meet  any  of  ite  promises  at 
the  call  of  the  creditor  entitled  to  payment 

We  believe  soch  a  system,  well  devised,  and,  above  all,  enb^isted 
to  competent  hands  for  its  execution,  creating  at  no  time  an  arti- 
flciai  scarcity  of  currency,  and  at  no  time  alarming  the  public 
mind  into  a  withdrawal  of  that  vaster  machinery  of  credit  by  which 
ninety-^ve  per  cent,  of  all  business  transactJans  are  performed,  —  a 
system  open,  public,  and  inspiring  general  confidence,  — would,  < 
from  the  day  of  its  adoption,  bring  healing  on  its  wings  to  all  our 
harassed  indiurtries,  set  in  motion  the  wheels  of  commerce,  mano- 
factures,  and  the  mechanic  arts,  restore  employment  to  labor,  and 
renew  in  oU  its  natural  resources  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

Beform  is  necessary  in  the  sum  and  modes  of  federal  taxation, 
to  the  end  that  capital  may  be  set  free  from  distrust,  and  labor 
lightly  burdened. 

We  denounce  the  present  tariff,  levied  npon  nearly  four  tboo- 
sand  articles,  as  a  masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  false 
pretence.  It  yields  a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  rising  revenue.  It 
has  iupoverished  many  industries  to  subsidize  a  few.  It  prohibits 
imports  that  might  purchase  the  products  of  American  labco'.  It 
has  degraded  American  commerce  from  the  first  to  an  inf^or 
rank  on  the  high  seas.  It  has  cut  down  the  sales  of  American 
manufactures  at  home  and  abroad  and  depleted  the  retoma  of 
American  agriculture,  —  an  industry  fallowed  by  half  onr  people; 
It  costs  the  people  five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the  treasury, 
obstructs  the  processes  of  production,  and  wastes  the  fmits  of 
labor.  It  promotes  fraud,  foBters  smuggling,  enriches  dishonest 
officials,  and  bankrupts  honest  merchantH.  We  demand  that  all 
custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only  for  revenue. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  scale  of  public  expense, — federal, 
state,  and  municipal.  Our  federal  taxation  has  swollen  from  sixty 
millions  gold,  in  1860,  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  cnr- 
rency,in  1870;  our  aggregate  taxation  from  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  millions  gold,  in  1860,  to  seven  hundred  and  thirty  milliom: 
ourrency,  in  1870 ;  or  in  one  decade  from  less  than  five  dollars  per 
head  to  more  than  eighteen  dollars  per  head.    Since  the  peace,  the 
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people  have  paid  to  their  tax-gatherers  laore  than  tiirice  the  som 
of  the  national  debt,  and  more  than  twice  that  sum  for  the  fed- 
eral  government  alone.  We  demand  a  rigorooa  frugality  Id  every 
department,  and  from  every  officer  of  the  govemmeut. 

jgeloCQ)  is  neeeesary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  profligate  wa«te  of  tho 
public  lands,  and  their  diTeraiou  from  actual  settlera  by  the  par^ 
in  power,  which  has  squandered  two  hundred  million  acres  upon 
rtulroada  alone,  and  out  of  more  than  thrice  that  aggregate  has 
disposed  of  less  than  a  sixth  directly  to  tillers  of  the  soil- 
Reform  is  necessary  to  correct  the  omissions  of  a  Kepublican 
Congress,  and  the  errors  of  our  treaties  and  diplomacy,  which  have 
stripped  our  fellow-citisens  of  foreign  birth  and  kindred  race,  re- 
oroesing  the  Atlantic,  of  the  shield  of  American  citizenship,  and 
have  exposed  our  brethren  of  the  Paciflo  Coast  to  the  incursions  of 
a  race  not  sprung  from  the  same  great  parent  stock,  and,  in  fact, 
now  by  law  denied  citizenship  through  naturalization  as  being 
neither  accustomed  to  the  traditions  of  a  progressive  civilization 
nor  exercised  in  liberty  under  equal  laws.  We  deoounce  the  policy 
which  thus  discards 'the  liberty-loving  German  and  tolerates  a 
revival  of  the  cooly  trade  in  Mongolian  woipen  imported  for  im- 
moral purposes,  and  Mongolian  men  held  to  perform  servile  laboi^ 
contracts,  and  demand  such  modification  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Chinese  empire  or  such  legislation  within  constitational  limitations 
as  shall  prevent  further  importation  or  immigration  of  the  Mon- 
goliau  race. 

Beform  is  necessary,  and  can  never  be  effected  but  by  making  it 
the  controlling  issue  of  the  elections,  and  liftdog  it  above  the  two 
false  issues  with  which  the  office-holding  class  and  the  party  in 
power  seek  to  smother  it:  — 

1.  The  false  issue  with  which  they  would  enkindle  sectarian 
strife  in  respect  to  the  public  schools,  of  which  the  establishment 
and  support  belong  exclusively  to  the  several  States,  and  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  cherished  from  their  foundation,  and  ia 
resolved  to  maintain  without  prejudice  or  preference  for  any  class, 
sect,  or  creed,  and  without  largesses  from  the  treasury  to  any. 

2.  The  false  issue  by  which  they  seek  to  light  anew  the  dying 
embers  of  sectional  hate  between  kindred  peoples  once  estranged, 
but  now  reunited  in  one  indivisible  republic  and  a  common 
destiny. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  civil  service.  Experience  proves  that 
efficient,  economical  conduct  of  the  governmental  business  is  not 
possible  if  its  civil  service  be  subject  to  change  at  every  election; 
be  a  prize  fought  for  at  the  ballot-box ;  be  a  brief  reward  of  party 
zeal,  instead  of  posts  of  honor  assigned  for  proved  competency, 
&nd  held  ita  fidelity  in  the  public  employ;  that  the  dispensing  of 
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pabonage  should  neither  be  a  tax  npon  the  time  of  all  our  puldie 
men,  nor  the  instrument  of  theii  ambition.  Hera,  again,  promises 
falaifled  in  the  performance  attest  that  the  party  in  power  oaa 
work  out  no  practical  or  salutary  reform- 
Reform  ia  necessary  even  more  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  pat> 
lie  service.  President,  Yice-FreBident,  jndgeB,  senators,  represent- 
atives, cabinet  officers,  —  tJiese  and  all  others  in  anth9rity  are  the 
people's  servants.  Their  offices  are  not  a  [vivate  perquisite ;  they 
are  a  public  tmst. 

When  the  annals  of  this  republic  show  the  disgrace  and  censme 
of  a  Vice-President;  a  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives marketing  his  rulings  as  a  presiding  officer;  iJiree  Benat<n8 
profiting  secretly  by  their  votes  as  iaw-makers ;  five  chairmen  of 
the  leading  committees  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTea  exposed 
in  jobbery;  a  late  secretary  of  the  treasury  forcing  balances  in 
the  public  accounts ;  a  late  attorney-general  misappropriating  pub- 
lic funds;  a  secretary  of  the  navy  enriched  or  enriching  friends 
by  percentages  levied  ofE  the  profits  of  contractors  with  his  depart- 
ment;' an  ambassador  to  England  censured  in  a  dishonorable 
speculation ;  the  President's  private  secretory  barely  escaping  con- 
viction npon  trial  for  guilty  complicity  in  frauds  upon  the  revenue ; 
a  secretary  of  war  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
—  the  demonstration  is  complete  that  the  first  step  in  reform  must 
be  the  people's  choice  of  honest  men  from  another  party,  lest  the 
disease  of  one  political  organizatioD  infect  the  body  politic,  and 
lest,  by  making  no  change  of  men  or  parties,  we  get  no  change  of 
measures  and  no  real  reform. 

All  these  abnees,  wrongs,  and  crimes,  the  product  of  sixteen 
years'  ascendency  of  the  Republican  party,  create  a  necessi^  for 
reform  confessed  by  Republicans  themselves ;  but  their  reformers 
are  voted  dovra  in  convention  and  displaced  from  the  cabinet 
The  party's  mass  of  bdneet  voters  is  powerless  to  resist  the  eighty 
thousand  office-holders,  its  leaders  and  guides- 
Reform  can  only  be  had  by  a  peaceful  civic  revolntioo.  We 
demand  a  change  of  system,  a  change  of  administration,  a  change 
of  parties,  that  we  may  have  change  of  measures  and  of  men. 

iiesolved,  That  this  convention,  representing  the  Democratic 
puiy  of  t^  United  States,  do  cordially  indorse  the  action  of  the 
present  House  of  Representatives  in  reducing  and  curtailing  the 
expenses  of  the  federal  government,  in  cutting  down  salaries,  ex- 
travagant appropriations,  and  in  abolishing  useless  offices  and 
places  not  required  by  the  public  necessities :  and  we  shall  trust 
to  the  .firmness  of  the  Democratic  members  of  the  House  that  no 
committee  of  conference,  and  no  misinterpretation  of  the  rules, 
shall  be  allowed  to  defeat  these  wholesome  measures  of  economy 
demanded  by  the  country. 
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'  Resolved,  That  the  soldiers  and  sailora  of  the  repablic,  and  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  have  a 
just  claim  upon  the  caie,  protection,  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
citizans. 

When  the  report  was  read,  General  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio, 
moved  to  strike  from  the  platform,  in  the  eighth  paragiaph, 
the  words,  "  Aa  such  hindrance,  we  denounce  the  resumption 
clause  of  the  act  of  1875,  and  we  here  demand  i\a  repeal,"  in 
order  to  insert  the  words :  "  The  law  for  the  teaumption  of 
specie  pajmento  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  having  been  en- 
acted by  the  Republican  party  without  deliberation  in  Congress 
or  discussion  before  the  people,  and  being  both  ineffective  to 
secure  its  objects  and  highly  injurious  to  the  business  of  the 
country,  ought  to  be  forthwith  repealed."  This  was  in  accord- 
ance with  a  minority  report  signed  by  eight  members  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  representing  the  "  Ohio  idea."  The 
amendment  was  r^ected,  ayes  219,  noes  550 ;  and  the  plat- 
form as  reported  was  adopted,  ayea  651,  noes  83. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  the  work  of  nominating 
a  candidate  fur  President.  After  the  formal  presentation  of 
names,  two  votes  were  taken  amid  great  excitement,  with  the 
following  result :  — 

Clnt.        Second. 

Samuel  J.  Tilden,  New  York 41?  A85 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Indiana    ....    140  00 

Wiufleld  S.  Hancock,  Pennsylvania ...      76  60 

William  Allen,  Ohio 5S  64 

Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Delaware 88  11 

Joel  Parker,  New  Jersey 18  18 

Alien  G.  Thorman,  Ohio —  7 

The  whole  number  of  votes  on  the  seoond  ballot  being  744, 
the  number  necessary  to  a  choice  was  496,  —  the  two-thirds 
ride  having  been  adopted.  Mr.  Tilden  was  accordingly  nomi- 
nated, and  the  choice  was  enthusiastically  made  unanimous. 
On  the  next  day  Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  by  a  unanimous  vote,  though  the  Indiana  dele- 
gation protested  that  they  did  not  know  if  he  would  accept 
the  second  place  on  the  ticket,  and  the  convention  shortly 
afterward  adjourned. 

The  canvass  which  followed  was  comparatively  spiritless. 
Mj.  Hayes  was  not  sufficiently  well  known  to  arouse  entt^DSt- 
asm,  and   Mr.   Tilden,  thongh  commanding  respect  for  bib 
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abilitf,  was  not  s  candidate  to  draw  to  himaelf  strong  personal 
lupportera.  The  Kepublicans  were  on  the  defensive  ;  but 
this  fact  served  to  make  the  political  discusEion  of  the  time 
mare  atrictly  a  debate  about  meaBures  and  policies  than  it  had 
been  for  many  years.  The  Democrats  denounced  the  record 
of  the  B«publicans  ;  the  Bepablicans  derided  the  reform  pro- 
fessions of  their  opponents  as  insincere.  Great  efforts  were 
made  b;  the  Bepublicans  to  cast  discredit  upon  Mr.  Tilden  for 
hb  connection  with  certain  railroad  enterprises  ;  and  a  suit  was 
brought  against  him  for  income  tax  alleged  to  be  due  by  him  to 
the  government.  The  Democrats  sneered  at  Mr.  Hayes  as  an 
unknown  man,  and  roundly  denounced  the  political  assessments 
which  were  levied  mercilessly  upon  the  office-holders  for  fnnds 
to  carry  the  cleotione.  The  Republicans  made  much  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Dp-mocrats  to  the  resumption  policy,  though 
it  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Tilden  was  a  "  hard-money  man." 
Bnt  on  the  whole  there  was  less  than  the  usual  amount  of  ex- 
citement during  the  canvass,  and  less  of  the  usual  fireworks  of 
presidential  campaigns.  Nat  many  Kepublicans  were  confi- 
dent of  success,  and  the  result  of  the  early  elections,  particu- 
larly that  of  Indiana  in  October,  indicated  that  the  Democrats 
would  have  enough  Northern  votes,  together  with  the  "  solid 
South,"  to  give  them  a  victory. 

Thirty-eight  States  participated  in  the  election.  Colorado 
had  been  tulmitted  to  the  Uuion  in  August,  1876,  and,  in 
order  to  save  an  additional  election,  the  choice  of  electors  for 
that  occasion  was  conferred  upon  the  legislature.  All  the  other 
States  appointed  them  by  popular  vote.  The  polls  had  hardly 
closed  on  the  day  of  election,  the  7th  of  November,  when  the 
Democrats  began  to  claim  the  presidency.  The  returns  came 
in  so  unfavorably  for  the  Kepublicans  that  there  was  hardly 
a  newspaper  oi^an  of  the  party  which  did  not,  on  the  following 
morning,  concede  the  election,  of  Mr.  Tilden.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  have  carried  every  Southern  State,  as  well  as  New 
York,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  Conngcticut.  The  whole 
number  of  electoral  votes  was  369.  If  the  above  estimate 
were  correct,  the  Democratic  candidates  would  have  203  votes, 
and  the  Republican  candidates  166  votes.  But  word  was 
sent  out  on  the  same  day  from  Republican  headquarters  at 
Washington  that  Hayes  and  Wheeler  were  elected  by  one  ma- 
jority ;  that  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Jjouisi- 
ana  had  chosen  Republican  electors. 
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Th«n  began  the  most  extraordinai;  contest  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  country.  The  only  hope  of  the  Republicans  was 
iu  the  perfect  defence  of  their  position.  The  loss  of  a  single 
vote  would  be  fatal.  An  adequate  history  of  the  four  months 
between  the  popular  election  and  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Hayes  would  fill  volumea.  Space  can  be  given  here  for  a 
bare  reference  only  to  some  of  the  most  important  events. 
Keitber  party  was  over-scrupulous,  and  no  doubt  the  acta  of 
some  members  of  each  party  were  grossly  illegal  and  corrupt. 
Attempts  were  even  made  to  find  a  Republican  elector  who 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Tilden  in  coneideration  of  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  a  britte.  The  funds  were  provided,  and  myBterioor 
correspondence  by  t«IegrapE  was  held  between  men  who  were 
connected  with  I>emocratic  political  oommitteea  and  those  in 
the  several  States  who  were  seeking  for  a  venal  elector.  The 
whole  scandal  came  to  light  afterward  when  the  key  to  the 
famoua  "  cipher  dispatches  "  was  diecovered. 

In  four  Stated  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Oregon,  there  were  double  returns.  In  South  Carolina  there 
were  loud  complaints  that  detachments  of  the  army,  stationed 
near  the  polls,  bad  prevented  a  fair  and  free  election. 
Although  the  board  of  state  canvassers  certified  to  the  choice 
of  the  Hayes  electora,  who  were  chosen  on  the  face  of  the 
returns,  the  Democratic  candidates  for  electors  met  on  the  day 
fixed  for  the  meeting  of  electorc  and  cast  ballots  for  Tildeu 
and  Hendricks.  In  Florida  there  were  allegations  of  fraud  oD 
both  sides.  The  canvassing  board  and  the  governor  certified 
to  the  election  of  the  Hayes  electors,  but,  fortified  by  a  oouit 
decision  in  their  favor,  the  Democratic  electora  also  met  and 
voted.  In  Louisiana  there  was  anarchy.  There  were  two  gov- 
ernors, two  returning  hoards,  two  sets  of  returns  showing  dif- 
ferent results,  and  two  electoral  colleges.  In  Oregon  the 
Democratic  governor  adjudged  one  of  the  Republican  electors 
ineligible,  and  gave  a  certificate  to  the  highest  candidate  on 
the  Democratic  list.  The  Republican  electors,  having  no  cer- 
tificate from  the  governor,  met  and  voted  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler.  Tlie  Democratic  elector,  whose  appointment  was 
certified  to  by  the  governor,  appointed  two  others  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  since  the  two  Republican  electors  would  not  meet 
with  him,  and  the  threfl  vofcfd  fflr_Jild*><nmd_Bepdriclta-  All 
of  these  cases  were  extremely  complicated  in  their  inbidents, 
and  a  htiat  account  which  should  convey  an  intelligibU  idea  of  . 
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what  OGcnned  is  impossible.  For  the  first  and  only  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country,  the  election  ended  in  snch  a  way 
as  to  leave  the  result  in  doubt;  and  in  two  States  the  number 
of  legal  votes  given  for  the  electors  was  in  disputo.  In  theao 
States  the  returns  were  also  open  to  the  suspicion  of  havipg 
been  manipulated  by  each  party  to  bring  about  a  desired  result. 
The  table  of  the  popular  vote  on  the  next  page  showe  both 
retuma  in  the  disputed  States. 

As  eoou  as  the  electoral  votes  had  been  oast  it  became  a  ques- 
tion of  the  greatest  importance  how  they  were  to  be  counted. 
Congress  waa  divided,  politically.  The  Senate  and  its  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  Mi.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  were  Kepublican  ; 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  was  Democratic.  It  waa  evi- 
dent that  the  Senato  would  refuse  to  be  governed  by  the 
twenty-second  joint  rule,  —  in  fact  the  Senate  voted  to  rescind 
the  nile,  —  and  it  waa  further  evident  that  if  the  count  wera 
to  take  place  in  accordance  with  that  mle  it  would  result  in 
throwing  out  electoral  votes  on  both  sides  on  the  most  frivolous 
prvtozts.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Bepublicans  that,  under  the 
CoostitutioQ,  the  President  of  the  Senate  alone  hsd  the  right 
to  count,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  tiie  joint  rule,  the  work  of 
their  party,  had  assumed  the  power  for  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress.  On  the  other  band,  the  Democrats,  who  had  always 
denounced  that  mle  aa  unconstitutional,  now  maintained  that 
the  right  to  count  was  conferred  upon  Congress.  A  compro- 
mise became  necessary,  and  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides 
determined  to  effect  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal,  as  evenly 
divided  politically  as  might  be,  which  should  decide  all  dis- 
puted questions  so  far  as  the  Constitution  gave  authority  to 
Congress  to  decide  them.  The  outcome  of  their  efforts  was  the 
Electoral  Commission  law  of  1877,  which  was  passed  as  origi- 
nally repotted,  as  follows :  — 

An  act  to  provide  for  and  regalate  the  counting  of  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  and  the  decision  of  questdons  arising 
thereon,  for  the  term  commencing  March  4,  A.  D.  1S77. 
Be  U  enaefed,  etc.,  That  the  SeDste  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  post  meridian,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  Feb- 
ruary, A,  D.  1877,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their 
presiding  officer.     Two  tellers  shall  be  previously  appointed  on 
the  port  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  B«pro- 
sentatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  ore  opened  by  the 
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I^«sideiit  of  the  Senate,  all  the  oertificatw  and  papers  purporting  to 

be  certificates  of  electoral  votes,  which  certificates  and  papers  shall 
be  opened,  presented,  and  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A;  and  said  tellers  having 
then  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses, 
shall  make  a  list  of  the  votes  as  they  shaJl  appear  from  the  said 
certificates;  and  the  votes  having  been  ascertained  and  counted  as 
in  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected, 
which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of 
the  persons  elected  President  and  Tice-PresidBnt  of  the  United 
States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  the  votes,  shall  be  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  the  two  Houses.  Upon  such  reading  of  any  such 
certificate  or  paper,  when  there  shall  be  only  one  return  from  a 
State,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objections,  if  any. 
Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  stato  clearly 
and  concisely,  and  without  argument,  the  ground  thereof,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  before  the  same  shall  be  received. 
When  alt  objections  bo  made  te  any  vote  or  paper  from  a  State 
shall  have  been  received  and  read,  the  Senate  shall  thereupon  with- 
draw, and  such  objections  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  iti 
decision,  and  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  in 
like  manner  submit  such  objections  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  its  decision,  and  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State 
from  which  but  one  return  has  been  received  shall  be  rejected 
except  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  When  the  two 
Houses  have  voted  they  shall  immediately  agiun  meet,  and  tha 
presiding  officer  shall  tiien  announce  the  decision  of  the  question 
submitted. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return  or  paper,  purporting  to  be 
a  return  from  a  State,  shall  have  been  received  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  purporting  to  be  the  certificates  of  the  electoral 
votes  given  at  the  last  preceding  election  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  in  such  State,  unle.is  they  shall  be  duplicates  of  tha 
same  return,  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  be  opened  by  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  Houses,  when  met  as  aforesaid,  and  read 
by  the  tellers;  and  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  thereupon  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  and  decision,  as  to  which  is  the  true 
and  lawful  electoral  vote  of  such  State,  of  a  commission  constituted 
as  follows,  namely  :  — 

During  the  session  ol  each  House  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding 
the  first  Thursday  in  February,  a.  d.  1877,  each  House  shall  by 
viva  voce  vote  appoint  five  of  its  members,  who,  with  the  five 
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associate  justices  of  the  Snprame  Court  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  ascertained  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  constitute  a  commis- 
fiion  for  the  decisioa  of  all  questions  upon  or  in  respect  of  such 
double  returns  named  in  this  section.  On  the  Tuesday  next  pre- 
ceding the  first  Thursday  in  February,  a.  d.  1877,  or  as  soon  there- 
after  as  may  be,  the  associate  joatices  of  the  Si^reme  Coort  of  the 
United  States,  now  assigned  to  the  first,  third,  eighth,  and  ninth 
circuits,  shall  select,  in  such  maiuiei  as  a  majority  of  them  shall 
deem  fit,  another  of  tixb  associate  justices  of  said  court,  which  five 
persona  shall  be  members  of  the  said  commission;  and  the  person 
longest  in  commission  of  said  five  justices  shall  be  the  president  of 
said  commission.  Members  of  said  commission  shall  lespectivelj 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath : — 

"  I,  ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be) 

that  I  will  impartially  examine  and  consider  all  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  commission  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  a  trus 
judgment  give  thereon,  i^reeabl;  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
so  help  me  God." 

Which  oath  shall  be  filed  with  tlu  secretary  of  the  Senate. 
When  the  commission  shall  have  been  thus  organized  it  shall  not 
be  in  the  power  of  either  House  to  dissolve  the  same,  or  to  with- 
draw any  of  its  members;  hut  if  any  such  senator  or  member  shall 
die,  or  become  physically  unable  to  perform  the  duties  required 
by  this  act,  the  fact  of  such  death  or  physical  inability  shall  be  by 
said  commission,  before  it  shall  proceed  further,  communicated  to 
the  Senate  or  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  which 
body  shall  immediately  and  without  debate  proceed  by  viva  voce 
Tote  to  fill  the  place  so  vacated,  and  'iie  person  so  appointed  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinbefore  prescribed,  and  become  a 
member  of  said  commission ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  any  of  said 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  die  or  become  physicaUy  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  the  other  of 
aaid  justices,  members  of  the  said  commission,  shall  immediately 
appoint  another  justice  of  said  court  a  member  of  said  commissiou 
(and  in  such  appointmeuts  regard  shall  be  had  to  t^e  impartiality 
and  freedom  from  bias  sought  by  the  original  appointments  to  said 
commission),  who  shall  thereupon  immediately  take  and  subscribe 
to  the  oath  hereinbefore  prescribed,  and  become  a  member  of  said 
commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  so  occasioned. 

All  the  certificates  and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  each  State  ah^  be  opened  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  States  as  provided  in  section  1  of  this  act ;  and  when 
there  shall  be  more  than  one  such  certificate  or  paper,  as  the  cer- 
tificates or  papers  from  such  State  shall  so  be  opened  (excepting 
duplicates  of  the  same  return),  they  shall  he  read  by  the  tellers, 
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utd  thereupon  the  president  of  the  Senate  shaU  call  for  objections 
if  any.  Every  objection  shall  be  nuide  in  writing,  and  shall  atat^ 
olearly  and  concisely,  and  withont  argument,  the  ground  thereof, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  senator  and  one  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  same  shall  he  received.  When 
all  such  objections  so  made  to  any  certificates,  vote,  or  paper  from 
a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read,  all  such  Gertificat«s, 
TOtes,  and  papers  so  objected  to,  and  all  papers  accompanying  the 
stune,  together  with  such  objectious,  shall  be  forthwith  submitted 
to  said  commission,  which  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  same,  with 
the  same  powers,  if  any,  now  possessed  tor  that  purpose  by  the  two 
Houses,  actii^  separately  or  together,  and,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
decide  whether  any  and  what  votes  from  such  State  are  the  votes 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
many  and  wltat  persons  were  duly  appointed  electors  in  inch  State} 
and  may  therein  take  into  view  such  petitions,  depositions,  and 
other  papers,  if  any,  as  shall,  by  the  Constitution  and  now  existing 
law,  h&  competent  and  pertdnent  in  such  consideration,  which  de<a- 
sion  shall  be  made  in  writing,  stating  briefly  the  ground  thereof, 
and  signed  by  the  members  of  said  commission  agreeing  therein ; 
whereupon  the  two  Houses  shall  ^ain  meet,  and  such  decision 
shall  be  read  and  entered  in  the  journal  of  each  House,  and  the 
counting  of  the  votes  shall  proceed  in  conformity  therewith,  unless, 
upon  objection  made  thereto  in  writing  by  at  least  five  senators 
and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  two  Houses 
shall  separately  concur  in  ordering  otherwise,  in  wliich  case  such 
concurrent  order  shall  govern.  No  votes  or  papers  from  any  other 
State  shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  objections  previously  made  to 
the  votes  or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have  been  finally  dis- 
posed of . 

See.  8.  That  while  the  two  Honses  shall  be  in  meeting,  aa 
provided  in  this  act,  no  debate  shall  be  allowed,  and  no  question 
shall  be  put  by  the  presiding  officer,  except  to  either  House  on  a 
motion  to  withdraw,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  preserve  order. 

Skc.  4.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide  tipon  an 
objection  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  counting  of  any  eleo- 
toral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State,  or  upon  objection  to  a  report  of 
stud  commission,  or  other  question  arising  under  ttiis  act,  each 
senator  or  representative  may  speak  to  such  objection  or  questioa 
ten  minutes,  and  not  oftener  than  once;  but,  after  such  debate 
shall  have  lasted  two  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  Ho^se  to 
put  the  main  question  without  further  debate. 

Sec,  5.  That  at  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Honses,  eeaia 
shall  be  provided  as  follows:  for  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker's  chair ;  for  the  Speaker,  immediately  upon  his  left ;  for  the 
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1  the  body  of  ths  haU,  npon  the  right  of  the  prending 

officer ;  for  the  representatives,  ia  the  body  of  the  hall  not  provided 
for  the  senators ;  for  the  tellers,  Bscretary  of  the  Senate,  and  clerk 
of  the  House  of  BepTeeentatives,  at  the  clerk's  desk ;  for  the  other 
officers  of  the  two  Houses,  iu  front  of  the  clerk's  desk,  and  upou 
each  side  of  the  speaker's  platform.  Such  joint  meetiiig  shall  not 
be  dissolved  until  the  count  of  the  electoral  votes  shall  be  com- 
pleted and  the  result  declared;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless 
a  question  shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  such  votes 
or  otherwise  under  this  act,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent 
for  either  House,  acting  separately  in  the  manuer  hereinbefore 
provided,  to  diiect  a  recess  of  such  House,  not  beyond  the  next  day, 
Sunday  excepted,  at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon ;  and 
'while  any  question  is  being  considered  by  said  commiasion,  either 
House  may  proceed  with  its  legislative  or  other  business. 

Sec.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  Impair  or  affect 
any  right  now  existing  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  question 
by  proceeding  in  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States  the  right 
or  title  of  the  person  who  shall  be  declared  elected,  or  who  shall 
claim  to  be  President  or  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  if 
any  such  right  exists. 

tiEC.  7.  That  said  commission  shall  make  its  own  rules,  keep  a 
record  of  ita  proceedings,  and  shall  have  power  to  employ  such 
persons  as  may  be  necessary  fcxr  the  transaction  of  its  business  and 
the  ex^ution  of  its  powers. 

In  neithet  House  was  the  bill  treated  as  a  partisan  measure. 
Ill  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  191  members  voted  in  favor 
of  it,  of  whom  there  were  158  Democrats  and  33  Republicans ; 
86  members  —  68  Bepublicaos  aud  18  Democrats  —  voted  in 
the  negative.  In  ttie  Senate  an  attempt  was  made  to  forbid 
the  commission  to  "  go  behind  the  returns,"  but  the  amend* 
ment  was  rejected,  yeas  18,  all  Republicans ;  nays  47)  of  whom 
27  were  Democrats  and  20  Republicans.  The  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Senate,  yeas  47,  —  26  Democrata  and  21  Republicans  j 
nays  17,  —  16  Republicans  and  1  Democrat.  The  bill  became 
a  law,  by  the  approval  of  the  President,  on  the  29th  of  Janu> 
ary.  On  the  next  day  each  House  proceeded  to  choose  fiveV^ 
niemlters  of  the  commission.  The  Senate  made  choice  of  Sena- 
tors Qeorga  F.  Edmunds,  Oliver  P,  Morton,  and  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  Republicans,  and  Allen  G.  Thurman  and 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Democrats.  The  House  of  Representatives 
chose  Messrs.  Henry  B.  Payne,  Eppa  Hunton,  and  Josiah  G. 
Abbott,  Democrats,  and  James  A.   Garfield  and  George  F.  , 
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Hoar,  Kepublicans.  The  four  justices  of  the  Snpreine  Court 
designated  by  the  act  were  Justices  Nathan  Clifford,  William 
Strong,  Samuel  F,  Miller,  and  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  whom 
Mesars.  Clifford  and  Field  were  Democrata  in  national  politics  ; 
and  they  selected  Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley  as  the  fifth  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr. 
Bradley  was  a  Republican.  The  natural  choice  of  the  justices 
vould  have  been  their  associate,  David  Davis;  but  be  had 
been  elected  five  days  before  ae  a  senator  from  Illinois,  and  it 
was  regarded  by  him  and  by  othera  as  improper  that  he  should 
/"  serve.  Thus  the  commission  consisted  of  eight  Bepublicans 
and  seven  Democrats.  If  Judge  I^vis  had  been  selected,  the 
""Ri^ority  would  have  been  reversed,  and  the  ultimate  result 
might  have  been  different. 

When  the  count  began,  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1877,  each 
party  was  confident  of  victory.  The  Democrats  relied  upon  a 
great  variety  of  Directions  which  had  been  prepared,  the  sus- 
taining of  any  one  of  which  would  be  auSicient  to  give  the 
election  to  Mr.  Tilden.  The  Republican  hope  waa  in  a  refusal 
of  the  commission  to  "go  behind  the  returns."  Senator 
Thomas  W.  Ferry,  of  Michigan,  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  was  the  presiding  officer,  Vice-President  Wilson  having 
died  in  1875.  The  count  proceeded,  under  the  law,  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  States.  When  the  vote  of  Florida  waa 
reached,  the  certificates  of  the  Hayeeand  also  those  of  the  Til- 
den electors  were  read.  Objections  were  made  to  each.  The 
Democrats  asserted  that  the  Hayes  electors  were  not  duly- 
chosen  ;  that  the  certificate  of  the  governor  to  their  election 
was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  ;  that  its  validity,  if  any,  had 
been  annulled  by  a  subsequent  certificate  by  the  governor,  to 
the  effect  that  the  Tilden  electors  were  chosen  ;  that  a  court 
decision  made  certain  the  election  of  the  Democratic  electors ; 
and  that  one  of  the  Republican  electors  was  a  shipping  coro- 
misaioner  under  appointment  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  was  therefore 
disqualified.  The  Republican  objection  to  the  Tilden  votes 
was  that  the  returns  were  not  duly  authenticated  by  any  per- 
son holding  at  the  time  an  ofBce  under  the  State  of  Florida. 
It  wsB  only  on  the  7th  of  February  that  the  commission,  after 
long  arguments  by  eminent  counsel  selected  to  appear  for  the 
t\7o  parties,  decided  the  case  of  Florida.  The  deciMon  was 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  commission  "  to  go  into  evi- 
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denc«  aliunde  th«  papers  opened  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  prove  that  other  persona  thjta  those  regularly  certified 
to  by  the  governor  "  were  appointed.  With  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  elector  alleged  to  have  been  disqualified,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  evidence  did  not  show  that  he  held  an  ofBce  on 
the  day  of  his  appointment.  The  several  votes  were  passedN 
by  eight  to  seven, — all  the  Bepublicans  being  on  one  md%,J 
and  all  the  Democrats  on  the  other.  The  formal  decisioitr 
which  was  submitted  to  the  two  Houses,  was  that  the  four 
Hayes  electors,  naming  them,  were  duly  appointed  electors, 
and  that  their  votes  were  the  coDstitutional  votes.  The 
Houses  met  on  February  10,  and  received  this  decision. 
Formal  objection  was  them  made  to  the  decision  of  the  Meo- 
toral  Commission,  and  the  Houses  separated  to  consider  it. 
The  Senate,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  decided  that  the  votes 
should  be  counted.  The  House  of  Bepresentatives,  by  a  vote 
which  was  on  party  lines,  except  that  one  Democrat  voted 
with  the  &«puhlic8ns,  voted  that  the  electoral  votes  given  by 
the  Tilden  electors  should  be  counted.  The  two  Houses  not 
having  agreed  in  rejecting  the  decision  of  the  commission,  it 
stood,  and  the  joint  session  was  resumed. 

The  votes  of  Florida  having  been  recorded,  the  count  pro- 
ceeded until  Louisiana  was  reached.  The  Republican  objec- 
tions to  the  Tilden  votes  from  Louisiana  were,  like  those  to 
the  votes  of  Florida,  brief  and  formal.  The  government,  of 
which  W.  P.  Kellt^g  was  the  head,  had  been  recognized  by 
every  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  as 
the  true  government  of  Louisiana,  and  the  certificates  of  thr 
Hayes  electors  certified  by  him  were  in  due  form.  The  Demo- 
crats made  a  great  variety  of  objections  to  the  Hayes  votes. 
They  asserted  that  John  McEnery  was  the  lawful  governor 
of  the  State ;  that  the  certificates  asserting  the  appointment  of 
the  Hayes  electors  were  false  ;  and  that  the  canvass  of  votes 
by  the  returning  board  was  without  jurisdiction  and  void. 
Special  objection  was  made  to  three  of  the  electors :  to  two  of 
them  as  being  disqualified,  under  the  Constitution  ;  and  to  the 
third,  Governor  Kellogg,  because  he  certified  to  his  own  elec- 
tion.  Several  days  Were  consumed  in  argument  before  the 
commission.  On  the  16th  of  February  the  commission  voted, 
once  more  by  eight  to  seven,  that  the  evidence  offered  to  prove 
that  the  Tilden  electors  were  chosen  be  not  received,  and  that 
the  certificates  of  the  Hayes  electors  were  the  true  votes  of 
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liouiaiana.  The  deciuon  baring  been  communicated  to  the 
two  Houses,  the  count  was  resumed  on  the  19th.  Objection 
vafi  made  to  the  decision  of  the  commission,  and  the  two 
Houses  sepaxatcd  ^ain  to  act  upon  them.  The  Senate  voted, 
by  11  to  28,  that  the  decision  of  the  commisaion  should  stand. 
The  House  voted  that  the  electoral  votes  cast  by  the  Hayee 
electora  for  Louisisua  ought  not  to  be  counted,  —  173  to  99. 
In  each  caae  this  was  a  party  vote  except  that  two  Bepublicana 
in  the  House  voted  with  the  Democrats. 

The  Houaee  then  met  again  on  the  20th,  and  resumed  the 
count,  which  proceeded  without  dispute  as  far  aa  the  State  of 
Michigan,  when  objection  was  made  from  the  Democratic  side 
to  one  vote  from  that  State,  on  the  ground  that  one  of  the 
persons  chosen  bj  the  people  held  a  Federal  office  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment,  and  that  the  act  of  the  other  electors  in  filling 
the  alleged  vacancy  oauaed  by  bis  failnie  to  act  was  not  justi- 
fied. This  not  being  a  oase  of  double  returns,  the  two  Houses 
•eparated  to  decide  it  for  themselves.  The  objection  was 
Overruled  by  each  House.  A  somewhat  similar  case  of  an 
elector  for  2^evada  was  the  next  stumbling-block  in  the  count, 
and  it  too  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  elector  objected  to. 
Oregon  was  reached  in  the  count  ou  the  21st.  An  outline 
sketch  of  the  extremely  complicated  utuation  of  afiaira  in 
Oregon  has  been  given  already.  Thet«  were  objections  from. 
both  sides  to  the  votes,  and  the  papers  were  referred  to  the 
Electoral  Commiseion,  by  whom  futUier  argument  was  heard. 
The  commission  unauimoudy  i^ected  the  made-up  voto  of 
the  Tilden  board  of  eleotore,  but  decided,  eight  to  seven,  that 
the  full  board  of  Hayes  electors  were  the  legal  electors  for  the 
State.  The  decision  was  objected  to,  when  communicated  to 
the  two  Houses,  Qnce  more  they  separated,  and  each  decided, 
BubeteDtially  by  a  party  voto,  aa  before,  —  the  Senate  for  ac- 
cepting the  decision,  and  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for 
rejecting  it.  They  then  met  again,  and  resumed  the  count. 
In  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  another  case  was  encountered  of  an 
elector  alleged  to  have  been  ineligible  by  reason  of  his  having 
been  a  centennial  commissioner.  The  other  electors  treated 
the  place  as  vacant,  and  chose  another  person  to  act  in  it.  The 
Senate  agreed,  without  a  division,  to  a  resolution  that  the  vote 
be  counted.  The  House  r^ected  it,  135  to  119,  the  affirmative 
consisting  entirely  of  Democrate,  and  the  negative  conteining 
only  16  of  that  party.     The  full  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was 
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scooidmgly  counted  under  the  law,  the  two  Hoomb  cot  haTing 
i^[reed  to  reject,  Shode  IslAnd  fucnished  a  case  not  very  dif- 
ferent, but  the  two  Housee  this  time  concurred  unanimously 
in  deciding  that  the  disputed  vote  should  be  counted.- 

To  the  Hayea  votes  in  South  Carolina  the  Democrats  next 
objected  that  there  was  no  l^al  election  in  the  State,  that 
there  was  not,  in  South  Carolina,  during  the  year  1876,  ft 
t«publican  form  of  government,  and  that  the  army  and  the 
United  States  deputy  marshals  stationed  at  and  near  the  polls 
prevented  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  suf&^e.  The 
Kepublicans  ssseited  that  the  Tilden  board  was  not  duly  a^ 
pointed,  and  that  the  certificates  were  wholly  defective  in  form 
and  lacking  the  necessaiy  official  certification.  The  papers 
having  been  referred  to  the  Electoral  Commisaion,  that  body 
met  a^in  on  the  26th.  Senator  Thurman  was  obliged  to 
retire  from  service  upon  the  commission,  on  account  of  illness, 
and  Senator  Francis  Kemon  took  his  place.  After  a  day  de- 
voted to  arguments,  the  commission  voted  nnanimously  that 
the  Tilden  electors  were  not  the  true  electors  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and,  by  the  old  majority  of  eight  to  seven,  that  the. 
Hayes  electors  were  the  constitutional  electors  duly  appointed. 
The  two  Houses  separated  upon  renewed  objections  to  the 
decision  of  the  commission,  and  as  before  the  Senate  sustained 
the  finding  ;  the  House  voted  to  r^ect  it. 

There  were  two  further  Directions,  the  first  to  a  vote  cast 
by  an  elector  for  Vermont,  substituted  for  on  ineligible  person 
who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  on  which  the  result  was 
vbe  same  as  in  the  other  similar  cases ;  the  other  was  a  case 
of  the  same  kind  in  Wisconsin,  which  was  decided  in  like 
mauner.  The  Vermont  case  was  complicated  by  the  presenta- 
tion, by  Mr.  Hewitt,  of  New  York,  of  a  packet  purporting  to 
contain  a  return  of  electoral  votes  given  in  Vermont,  The 
President  of  the  Senate  having  rec«ived  no  such  vote,  nor  any 
vote  different  from  that  of  the  regularly  chosen  Hayes  electors, 
refused  to  receive  it. 

The  count  had  begun  on  the  first  day  of  Febniaty,  and  the 
final  vote  upon  Wisconsin  was  not  reached  until  the  early 
morning  of  March  2.  As  question  after  question  was  decided 
uniformly  in  favor  of  the  BepubUcans,  it  became  evident  to 
the  Democrats  that  their  case  was  lost.  They  charged  gross 
partisanship  upon  the  Bepublican  members  of  the  Electoral 
Commission,  in  determining  every  point  involved  in  the  dual 
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retumB  fot  their  own  potty,  though  ss  a  matter  of  fust  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  room  for  choice  between  the 
two  parties  on  the  bcotb  of  partisanehip.  Each  member  of  tha 
commisaioD  favored  by  his  vote  that  view  which  would  result 
in  adding  to  the  electoral  vote  of  his  ewn  party.  But  as  the 
result  of  the  count  became  more  and  mure  certainly  a  Kepubli- 
can  triumph,  the  anger  of  the  I>emocrat«  rose.  Some  of  them 
were  for  discontinuing  the  count ;  and  the  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
position to  filibuster  so  that  there  should  be  no  declaration  of 
the  result  gave  reason  for  public  disquietude,  fiut  the  (mn- 
eervative  members  of  the  party  were  too  patriotic  to  allow  the 
failure  of  a  law  which  they  had  been  instmnientel  in  passing 
to  lead  to  anarchy  or  revolution,  and  they  sternly  discounte- 
nanced all  attempts  to  defeat  the  conclosion  of  the  count. 
The  summing  up  of  the  votes  was  read  by  Mr.  Allison,  of 
Iowa,  one  of  the  tellers  on  the  pert  of  the  Senate,  at  a  little 
after  four  o'clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  March,  amid 
great  excitement.     That  result,  as  declared,  was  as  follows ;  — 
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Mr.  Ferry  tbereupon  declared  Bath«rford  B.  Haje«  elected 
PresidcDt,  and  William  A.  Wheeler  Vice-President,  of  the 
United  States.  The  decision  was  acquiesced  in  peaceably  by 
the  whole  country,  and  by  men  of  every  party.  But  the 
Democrats  have  never  ceased  to  denounce  the  whole  afiaii  as  a 
fraud,  and  some  newspapera  have  steadily  refuaed  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Hayes  as  having  ever  been  rightfully  in  poosesslon  of  the 
presidential  ofBce.  Theii  angei  at  the  time  was  very  great, 
and  it  was  excusable,  since  tliey  honestly  believed  that  Mr. 
Tilden  was  fairly  elected.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  American  people  and  their  love  of  peace  may  never 
again  Jie  put  to  so  severe  a  test  aa  was  that  to  which  they  were 
aubj«ted  in  1876  and  1877. 
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Thk  ciicnnutances  that  attended  the  electioD  of  18T6  led  to 
the  introductioa  in  Goagress  of  many  propoeitions  intended 
to  render  impoBaible  a  recurrence  of  the  danger  which  was 
then  met  and  overcome,  and  to  forestall  other  evils  which 
have  often  been  apprehended,  but  have  never  happened.  Certain 
difficulties  that  arose  in  consequence  of  the  silence  of  the  Con- 
stitution might  be  obviated  by  law  ;  others  must  be  cuiM.  by 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  itself.  Although  the  warning 
was  a  serious  one,  and  although  many  membere  brought  for- 
ward measures  to  meet  the  case,  not  one  of  the  bills  and  reso- 
lutions introduced  was  acted  upon  finally.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  the  suggestions  which  were  made  during 
Mr.  Hayes's  administration, — during  the  special  session  of 
Congress,  October  15,  1877,  and  the  tegular  session,  which 
followed  without  an  interval. 

Mr.  Cravens,  of  Arkansas,  offered  a  resolution  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  providing  that  the  people  should  vote 
directly  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Each  State  was  to 
have  a  number  of  presidential  votes  equal  to  its  electoral  votes 
under  the  prese&t  system,  which  votes  were  to  be  apportioned 
in  each  State  among  the  several  candidates,  in  the  proportion 
of  tlie  votes  given  to  each ;  the  legislature  of  each  State  waa 
to  direct  the  manner  in  which  the  presidential  vote  of  that 
State  was  to  be  ascertained  ;  on  a  da;  to  be  fixed  by  Congress, 
or,  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses,  on  a  day 
to  be  named  by  the  President,  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more 
than  thirty  days  before  the  4th  of  March,  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two  Houses  was  to  be  held,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
was  to  open  the  presidential  votes  certified  to  by  tbe  governor 
of  the  State,  and  one  list  from  each  State  was  then  to  be 
counted  under  the  direction  of  the  two  Houses ;  a  mtgority  of 
all  the  presidential  votes  was  requisite  to  a  choice.     In  case 
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no  choice  had  been  made  by  such  a  majority,  then  the  two 
Houses,  in  joint  convention,  were  to  elect  a  President  by  viva 
voce  vote,  each  senator  and  member  having  one  vote,  the 
choice  being  limited  to  the  two  highest  on  the  list,  nnlesa  two 
persona  should  have  an  equal  number  of  votes  next  to  the 
highest ;  one  senator  and  a  majority  of  the  representatives 
from  two  thirds  of  the  States  were  to  constitate  a  quorum  for 
the  porposes  of  this  election.  In  cose  no  person  should  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  Congress  so  voting,  the  President  in 
office  was  to  continue  to  be  Freaident  until  a  choice  was 
effected.  The  election  of  Vice-President  was  to  be  made  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  President. 
Whenaver  the  office  of  Yice-President  became  vacant,  there 
waa  to  be  an  election  by  joint  convention  of  Congress,  within 
tea  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  or  within  twenty 
days  if  Congress  should  be  in  session  at  the  time  the  vacancy 
occurred. 

Hi.  Springer,  of  Illinois,  made  a  proposition,  of  which  the 
leading  features  were :  a  presidential  term  of  six  years,  tlu 
President  not  to  be  immediately  reeligible ;  each  State  to  have  a 
number  of  presidential  votes  equal  to  ite  electoral  votes  accoid- 
ii^  to  the  present  system,  except  that  States  having  but  one 
tepreeentative  in  Congress  were  to  have  but  one  presidential 
vote,  and  States  having  but  two  representatives  were  to'  have 
but  three  votes ;  a  direct  vote  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent; a  canvassing  board  in  each  Stete,  with  roinieterial 
powers  only,  —  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretaiy  of  state, 
and  chief  justice  of  the  highest  court,  —  to  a^regate  the  votes, 
apportion  to  each  candidate  his  proportional  part  of  the  presi- 
dential votes  of  the  Steto,  and  to  make  return  thereof  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate ;  the  two  Houses  to  be  in  session  on 
the  third  Monday  in  January  after  a  presidential  election  ;  a 
joint  meeting  to  be  held,  to  be  presided  over  by  the  president 
of  the  Senate,  unless  he  should  be  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  President,  and  in  that  case  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentetives,  and,  if  he  were  similarly  disqualified,  then  by 
a.  presiding  officer  chosen  by  the  joint  convention  ;  a  plurality 
of  votes  to  elect  both  the  President  and  the  Vice-President ; 
the  joint  convention  to  be  the  judge  of  the  returns  and  quali- 
ficatioQs  of  the  persons  who  shall  be  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent. If  no  conclusion  upon  the  returns  should  be  reached 
by  the  second  Monday  in  February,  the  convention  waa  to 
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vote  viva  voce  upon  the  queation  who  was  conBtitntionallf 
elected  Prenideut  and  who  Vice-President,  —  a  majority  of 
those  present  to  determine  all  questiona, 

Mr.  Maish,  of  Peansy  Wania,  proposed  a  popular  election  of 
President,  without  the  intervention  of  electors.  The  -rotes 
were  to  be  returned  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  each  State  and 
to  be  by  him  opened  in  the  presence  of  tbe  governor  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  highest  court,  and  these  three  officers  were 
to  apportion  electoral  votes  to  each  candidate  in  accordance  ivith 
the  returns.  The  proposition  did  not  deal  with  the  matter  of 
a  count  of  the  votes. 

Mr.  Finley,  of  Ohio,  proposed  a  direct  vote  of  all  the  people 
for  President  and  Vice-President,  disregarding  state  lines 
alt<^ther ;  a  plurality  of  votes  was  to  elect  in  each  case ;  but  if 
two  persons  bad  an  equal  and  the  highest  number  of  votes, 
then  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  was  to  choose  the  President 
from  those  two ;  or,  if  the  failure  was  in  relation  to  the  vice- 
presidency,  then  the  Senate  was  to  make  the  choice.  The 
Toting  was  to  be  viva  voce,  and  each  member  was  to  have  one 
vote ;  the  canvass  of  returns  for  President  and  Vice-President 
was  to  be  made  hy  Congress  in  a  manner  to  he  determined  by 
joint  rules  or  by  law,  and,  if  the  two  Houses  could  not  agree, 
the  matter  in  dispute  was  to  be  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court 
for  final  decision. 

Mr.  Eaton,  of  Connecticut,  proposed  in  the  Senate  an  amend- 
ment constituting  a  tribunal  for  the  decision  of  controverted 
questiona  arising  out  of  the  presidential  election.  Kot  less 
than  twelve  months  before  the  occurrence  of  such  an  election, 
the  governor  of  each  State  was  to  appoint,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State,  five  qualified  persons,  who  were 
to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  of  contests  in  relation  to 
the  choice  of  electors,  and  to  transmit  their  report,  seeled,  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Riddle,  of  Tennessee,  proposed 
a  direct  election  by  the  people,  a  clear  m^ority  being  required 
for  a  choice.  In  case  such  majority  should  not  be  obtained, 
then  a  second  election  was  to  be  beld  within  two  months  of 
the  time  of  the  first  vote,  when  the  choice  should  be  limited 
to  the  two  highest  on  the  list.  In  case  of  no  choice,  by  reason 
of  a  tie,  on  the  second  trial,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  in 
joint  convention,  each  member  having  one  vote,  were  to  elect. 

Mr.  Sampson,  of  Iowa,  proposed  that  the  relative  electoral 
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power  of  the  States  should  be  as  it  now  is ;  tliat  the  people 
should  vote  directlj  for  the  executive ;  that  the  persODB  hav- 
ing a  plurality  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President 
in  any  State  should  receive  the  full  presidential  vote  of  that 
State,  or,  in  case  of  a  tie,  that  the  votes  should  be  equally 
divided  among  those  having  the  highest  number ;  and  if  no 
person  received  a  majoiity  of  presidential  votes,  the  choice  of 
either  President  or  Vice-President  was  to  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Constitution  now  provides  for  cases  where  the 
electors  have  not  made  a  choice. 

In  May,  1878,  Mr.  Southard,  of  Ohio,  from  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
•  reported  a  plan.  It  dispensed  with  secondary  electors.  £ach 
State  was  to  be  entitled  to  as  many  prasidential  votes  as  it 
would  have  electors  under  the  present  system.  The  people  hav- 
ing voted  directly  for  President  and  Vice-President,  the  vot« 
for  each  candidate  in  any  State  was  to  be  ascertained  by  multir 
plying  the  number  of  votes  given  for  sny  person  by  the  num- 
ber of  presidential  votes  assigned  to  the  State,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast;  and  the  fractions 
■were  to  be  ascertained  to  the  third  place  of  decimals.  The 
xetums  were  to  be  made  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  each  State, 
who  was  to  open  them  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  the 
state  auditor  or  controller ;  and  the  apportionment  of  presi- 
dential votes  was  to  be  made  by  them  as  a  canvassing  board. 
Disputed  questions  might  be  passed  upon  by  the  highest  judi- 
cial tribuiuJ  iu  each  State,  and  the  decision  was  to  be  sent  to 
the  president  of  the  Senate  at  Washington.  The  votes  were 
to  be  counted  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  assembled  under 
the  presidency  of  the  president  of  the  Senate,  and  all  votes 
were  to  be  counted  unless  the  two  Houses  concurred  in  reject- 
ing them ;  or,  if  there  was  a  decision  by  the  highest  court  of 
the  State  upon  a  contest,  that  decision  was  to  stand  unless  the 
two  Houses  concurred  in  overruling  it.  If  there  were  dual 
returns,  or  two  decisions  purporting  to  be  by  the  highest  court, 
that  was  to  be  accepted  which  the  two  Houses  should  decide 
to  be  the  true  return  or  the  true  decision.  A  plurality  of  votes 
was  to  elect  the  President,  and  in  case  of  a  tie  the  election  was 
to  be  made  in  the  manner  now  provided  for  the  case  of  a  fail- 
ure to  elect  by  the  electors.  This  proposition  was  never  even 
debated  in  the  House. 

A  determined  effort  was  made  by  the  Senate,  during  the 
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BBBtioa  of  1878-79,  to  unsnd  the  law  telstive  to  the  count  of 
votes,  by  a  Btatuta  covering  ths  whole  eabject.  The  bill  was 
managed  by  ilt.  Edmiuida,  of  VenDont.  A  brief  account  of 
its  proviaionB  only  can  be  given.  It  changed  the  time  for  the 
appointment  of  electors  in  the  eeveral  States  to  the  first  Taes- 
day  of  October  in  everj  fourth  year.  If  a  vacancy  should 
occur  in  both  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President  more 
than  two  months  before  the  first  Tuesday  of  Octobei  in  any 
year  other  than  that  in  which  electors  would  be  legularly 
appointed,  a  new  election  was  to  be  held.  The  time  for  the 
meeting  and  voting  of  the  electors  was  to  be  the  second  Afon- 
day  in  January  following  their  appointment.  The  fourth  sec* 
tion  was  as  follows :  — 

Each  State  may  provide  by  law  enacted  prior  to  the  day  in  this 
act  named  for  the  appointment  of  the  electors,  for  the  trial  and 
determination  of  any  controversy  concerning  the  appointment  of 
electors,  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  electors,  in 
any  manner  it  may  deem  expedient.  Every  such  determination 
made  pursuant  to  such  law  so  enacted  before  said  day,  and  made 
prior  to  the  said  time  of  meeting  of  the  electors,  shall  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  lawful  title  of  the  electors  who  shall  have  been,  so 
determined  to  have  been  appointed,  and  shall  govern  in  the  count- 
ing of  the  electoral  votes,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  as 
b^inafter  r^ulated. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  in  relation  to  the  connt  followed 
in  general  the  custom  of  Congress  under  the  twenty-second 
joint  rule,  with  these  exceptions :  ^o  vote  from  a  State  from 
which  there  was  but  one  return  could  be  rejected  without  a 
concurrent  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  If  there  were  two  or  mom 
returns,  that  only  should  be  counted  which  was  decided  to  be 
the  true  return  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  aection  just 
quoted.  If  ther«  were  no  such  determination,  or  if  there  were 
two  or  more  decisions  purporting  to  have  been  made  in  accord- 
ance with  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with  that  section,  that 
return,  or  that  decision  only,  could  be  accepted  which  the  two 
Houses  acting  separately  should  decide  by  affirmative  vote  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Constitntion  and  the  laws.  When 
the  two  Houses  separated  to  consider  objections  to  electoral 
votes,  each  member  of  either  House  might  speak  once  only, 
(or  five  minutes,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  hours  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  to  put  the  main  ques- 
tion.    After  several  days  of  debate  this  bill  was  passed  by  the 
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Senate,  35  to  26.  The  native  vote  conaialied  entiraly  of 
Demoonta;  the  majoritj  ytas  made  up  of  Bepublioane,  vith 
the  exception  of  Mesen,  Bayard,  Merrimon,  and  Morgan,  Dem- 
ocrats, and  Judge  Davie,  of  lUinoia,  IndependeDt.  It  was 
referred  in  the  House  of  RepresentativeA  to  the  select  commits 
tee  having  the  subject  in  charge,  hut  no  report  was  made  upon 
it.  We  shall  see  that  the  principles  of  this  hill,  little  changed 
in  detail,  were  all  adopted  and  enacted  in  the  law  of  18S7, 
which  is  given  in  a  subeequent  chapter,  and  which  is  now  in 
force. 

In  May,  1880,  the  Democnts  having  a  majority  in  the  Sea- 
ate,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  reported  from  a  select  committee 
a  joint  rule  for  the  government  of  the  two  Houses  in  comiting 
the  electoral  votes.  It  differed  from  the  rescinded  twenty- 
second  rule  in  several  particulars.  No  vote  from  a  State  which 
sent  but  one  return  was  to  he  rejected  except  by  the  affirma- 
tive action  of  both  branchee  of  Congress.  If  two  or  more 
retams  should  be  offered,  neither  was  to  he  counted  unless  the 
two  Houses  agreed  in  deciding  that  one  of  them  was  the  true 
and  correct  retnm.  Provision  was  made  for  one  hour's  debate 
in  each  House  upon  objections,  no  member  to  speak  mors  than 
once,  or  longer  than  ten  minutes  ;  and  also  for  debate  by  unen- 
imons  consent  in  the  joint  meeting.  It  was  further  provided 
that  an  appeal  might  be  taken  from  a  decision  by  the  presiding 
officer,  which  was  to  be  overruled  only  by  concurrent  action  of 
both  Houses.  This  proposed  rule  was  considered  at  length. 
Mr.  Edmunds  moved  his  bill,  already  summarized,  with  some 
changes,  as  a  substitute  for  the  rule.  The  motion  was  defeated, 
all  other  amendments  were  rejected,  and  the  rule  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  14,  —  a  party  vote,  except 
that  Mr.  Davis,  of  IHinois,  voted  with  the  X^mocrats.  In  the 
House,  the  Republicans  endeavored  to  have  the  rule  referred 
to  a  committee,  but  their  motions  having  that  object  in  view 
were  rejected.  Finally  the  matter  was  postponed  until  the 
first  Monday  in  December,  1880.  It  was  under  consideration 
several  times  during  the  session,  but  the  Eepublicans  persist- 
ently  opposed  it,  and  on  the  last  day  that  it  was  considered, 
January  26,  1881,  they  filibustered  successfully  against  ita 
passage. 

Early  in  February  of  the  same  year  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
which  carried  the  conduct  of  the  count  back  to  the  method  so 
long  in  use  before  the  twenty-second  joint  rule  was  adopted. 
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tt  piovidecl,  however,  for  two  teUers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
which  was  an  innovation  introduced  by  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion Law  of  1877.  The  second  resolution  directed  that  in 
cftse  it  should  sppesr  that  the  electoral  vote  of  any  State  had 
been  given  on  any  other  day  than  thst  fixed  by  law,  the  decla- 
ration of  the  result  should  be  in  the  alternative  form  first  intro- 
duced in  1821,  with  respect  to  the  vote  of  Missouri.  This 
rule  was  adopted  by  both  Houses.  In  the  Senate  there  was 
DO  division.  In  the  House  the  second  resolution  was  opposed 
by  77  members,  of  whom  six  were  Democrats  and  three  Green- 
backers.     The  count  of  1881  took  place  under  that  rule. 

Mr,  Hayes,  upon  taking  office,  at  once  reversed  the  potioy 
of  his  predecessor  in  respect  of  the  Bepublicau  governments 
of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana.  He  withdrew  the  military 
assistance  which- had  protected  them  from  overthrow  by  the 
white  minority.  The  Democratic  governments  took  instant 
advantage  of  the  opportunity;  and  the  last  state  govemmeats 
representative  of  negro  and  "  carpet-ba^  "  control  were  driven 
from  the  capitals.  The  President's  act  practically  eliminated 
the  Southern  question  from  politics  hy  the  simple  expedient  of 
non-resistance  to  the  demands  of  those  who  proclaimed  their 
determination  to  restore  white  men's  government  at  all  hasards, 
and  by  violence  if  necessary.  It  was  not  at  all  to  the  liking 
of  many  Bepnblican  statesmen  who,  however  disposed  they 
might  be  to  concede  the  failure  of  the  negro  rule  introduced 
hy  universal  suffrage,  believed  that  the  faith  of  their  patty  was 
pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  coloied  people. 
Mr,  Hayes  did  not  strengthen  his  own  political  podtion  by  the 
move.  The  Democrats  were  willing  to  profit  hy  it;  but  they 
had  as  yet  hardly  become  willing  to  acknowl^ge  Mr.  Hsyea 
as  a  legal  President  A  large  faction  of  the  BepuUican  party 
became  estranged  from  him.  The  South  was  made  "solid" 
for  the  Democrats.  In  the  Forty-sixth  Congress,  elected  in 
1878,  four  Republicans  only  were  elected  to  the  House  of 
Sepresentatives  in  all  the  South ;  there  were  102  Democrats. 

if o  other  President  —  save  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  not 
elected  to  the  position,  hut  succeeded  to  it  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  —  has  been  so  unfortunate  as  was  Mr,  Hayes  in  the 
political  complexion  of  Congress  during  his  term.  The  House 
of  Bepresentatives  was  against  him  the  firat  two  years,  and 
.both  branches  were  Democratic  during  the  last  two  years. 
Although  he  was  not  possessed  of  great  tact  and  exhibited 
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little  Bkill  in  hie  management  of  man,  yet  hU  intentiona  were 
so  honorable  and  his  standards  so  high  that  his  administration 
bears  well  a  comparison  with  that  of  soma  men  much  more 
able  than  he  was.  His  cabinet  was  a  strong  one.  There  were 
no  scandals.  Mr.  Hayes  was  the  first  President  to  discourage 
and  to  forbid  the  political  activity  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
government.  If  he  did  not  win  applause  for  himself  by  bis 
administration,  he  did  raise  the  tone  of  bis  party.  Ha  intro- 
duced, without  fuss,  the  reforms  for  which  the  Democrats 
clamored  obstreperously  in  their  platform.  And  when  the 
time  eame  for  him  to  retire  from  office  the  people  had  recov- 
ered the  confidence  in  the  Bepublican  party  which  they  had 
well-nigh  lost  when  he  was  elected. 

Kevertbelesa  the  administration  was  not  a  quiet  but  a  tur- 
bulent one.  There  was  a  stru^le  during  his  whole  term  over 
the  question  of  attaching  political  legislation  to  appropriation 
bills.  The  I>emocrate  in  (Congress  were  detonnined  to  root 
out  the  last  remnants  of  BepuUican  law  which  gave  the  gen- 
eral government  any  anpervision  of  elections  in  the  South. 
In  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  the  contest  was  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  The  Democrats  endeavored  to  withhold  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  purposes  of  government  unless  the 
Bepublicans  would  consent  to  the  "  riders  "  upon  appropriation 
bills,  to  prohibit  the  presence  of  United  States  troops  neat  the 
polls,  to  r^ulate  the  impaneling  of  juries,  and  to  prevent 
the  appointment  of  deputy  marshals  for  elections  at  which  re- 
presentatives were  to  be  chosen.  In  tlia  Forty-aiith  Congress 
the  bills  wont  to  the  President  with  the  riders  attached,  and 
the  veto  power  was  necessary  to  prevent  their  enactment. 
The  laws  which  it  was  then  sought  in  vain  to  repeal  afterward 
fell  into  disuse,  and  the  last'  vestige  of  them  was  removed  from 
the  statute  book  under  President  Cleveland. 

Financial  questions  were  much  discussed  during  this  ad- 
ministration. A  great  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  act  for 
tbe  resumption  of  specie  payments.  The  House  of  Bepre- 
sentativea  passed  a  repealing  bill,  hut  the  Senate  rejected  it ; 
and  resumption  took  place  successfully,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  business,  on  January  1,  1879,  The  silver  question 
was  first  agitated  at  tbe  beginning  of  Mr.  Hayes's  term ;  and 
on  February  28,  1878,  the  act  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
was  passed  over  the  President's  veto.  Another  question 
which  became  prominent  in  politics  at  this  time  was  that  of 
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ChineM  immigntion.  A  bill  forbidding  sncb  immigTation  waa 
passed,  bnt  was  vetoed,  and  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majoritj. 

Mr.  Hayea  was  not  a  candidate  for  reglection.  Bat  there 
was  no  lack  of  candidates  on  the  Republican  side.  Two  of 
them  were  extremely  strong.  Many  persons  who  had  been 
strongly  opposed  to  a  third  consecutive  term  for  General  Grant 
saw  no  objection  to  electing  him  after  an  interval  of  four 
years,  and  a  numerous  body  of  his  adherents  in  all  parte  of 
the  country  brought  him  forward  with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Blaine  was  again  prominent  as  a  candidate  in  the  West,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  land.  Thoee  who  were  opposed  to 
both  Grant  and  Blaine  favored,  some  Mr.  John  ShermaD, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  others  Senator  George  F. 
Edmunds.  On  the  Democratic  aide  there  was  no  concentration 
of  opinion.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  preliminaty  canvass  it 
was  universally  conceded  that  Mr.  Tilden  would  be  nondnated 
if  he  would  accept  the  candidacy  ;  but  his  health  was  known 
to  be  infirm,  and,  aa  he  gave  no  indication  of  his  intentiona^ 
his  opponents  worked  secretly  and  succesduUy  to  secnie  dele- 
gates who  were  opposed  to  him. 

The  Bepublican  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  the  2d  of 
June.  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  was  the 
temporary  and  also  the  permanent  president.  Three  days 
were  occupied  in  preliminaries  and  in  deciding  cases  of  con- 
testing delegates,  of  whom  there  were  many.  The  opposition 
which  the  candidacy  of  General  Grant  encountered  was  signi- 
ficantly indicated  by  the  following  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Gonkling,  who  managed  the  Grant  canvass :  — ■ 

Resolved,  As  the  sense  of  this  conventicin,  that  every  member  of 
it  is  bound  in  honor  to  support  itanominee,  whoever  that  nominee 
may  be,  and  that  no  man  should  hold  his  seat  here  who  is  not 
ready  so  to  agree. 

After  a  brief  debate,  this  resolution  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
716  to  3 ;  the  negative  votes  were  given  by  delegates  from 
West  Yii^nia.  Mr.  Conkling  oSered  a  resolution  that  those 
who  had  voted  in  the  negative  "  do  not  deserve  and  have  for- 
feited their  votes  in  this  convention."  To  this  summary  way 
of  disfranchising  del^atee  there  were  numerous  objections, 
and,  in  view  of  the  possible  rejection  of  the  resolution,  Mr, 
Conkling  withdrew  it. 

On  the  fourth  day  General  James  A.  Garfield  reported  from 
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the  committee  on  rnlea  a  code  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  convention  of  1876.  One  important 
araendment  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  when  the  Tote  of  any 
State  should  be  annouuced  hj  the  chairman,  if  any  excep- 
tion should  be  taken  to  the  announcement,  "  the  president 
of  the  convention  shall  direct  the  roll  of  members  of  snch 
delegation  to  be  called,  and  the  result  recorded  in  accordance 
with  the  votes  individually  given."  This  was  a  direct  and 
fatal  blow  at  the  "unit  rule."  A  minority  report  was  pre- 
sented by  General  George  H.  Sharpe,  of  New  York,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  eight  other  members  of  the  committee,  recom- 
mending the  Tet«ntion  of  the  rule  as  it  had  been  adopted  by 
the  ciiavention  of  1876.  The  delegation  from  New  York  had 
been  instructed  to  vote  as  a  nnit  for  General  Grant,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  new  rule  would  allow  several  members  of  that 
delegation,  who  were  not  in  favor  of  the  ex-President,  to  vote 
individually  for  the  person  whom  they  might  prefer.  The 
minority  report  was  rejected  without  a  division.  An  amend- 
ment having  been  adopted  directing  the  national  committee  to 
prescribe  a  method  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  oon- 
vention  of  1884,  the  rules  were  adopted.  The  platform  vras 
then  reported,  as  follows,  by  Mr.  Edwards  Fierrepont,  of  New 
York:  — 

The  Republican  party  in  national  convention  assembled,  at  the 

end  of  twenty  years  since  the  federal  government  was  first  com- 
mitted to  its  charge,  submits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
this  brief  report  of  its  administration.  It  suppressed  the  rebellioK 
which  had  armed  nearly  a  million  of  men  to  subvert  the  national 
authority.  It  reconstructed  the  Union  of  the  States  with  freedom 
instead  of  slavery  as  its  oomer-etone.  It  transformed  four  mil- 
lions  of  human  beings  from  the  likeness  of  things  to  the  rank  of 
citiTens.  It  relieved  Congress  from  the  infamous  work  of  hunting 
fugitive  slaves,  and  charged  it  to  see  that  slavery  does  not  eidst. 
It  has  raised  the  valne  of  onr  paper  currency  from  thirty-eight  per 
cent,  to  the  par  of  gold.  It  has  restored  upon  a  solid  basis  payment 
in  coin  for  all  the  national  obligations,  and  has  given  ns  a  currency 
absolutely  good  and  equal  in  every  part  of  our  extended  country. 
It  has  lifted  the  credit  of  the  nation  from  the  point  where  six  per 
cent,  bonds  sold  at  eighty-six  per  cent,  to  that  where  four  per  cent. 
bonds  are  eagerly  sought  at  a  premium.  Under  its  administratdon 
railways  have  increased  from  thirty-one  thousand  miles  in  1300  to 
more  than  eighty-two  thousand  miles  in  1879.  Our  foreign  trade 
has  increased  from  seven  hundred  million  dolloTB  to  one  billion 
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one  hundred  aod  iitj  million  dollars  in  the  same  time,  And  our 
exports,  which  were  twenty  niillion  dollars  less  than  out  importa 
in  1860,  were  two  hundred  and  Biity-tour  million  more  than  onr 
imports  in  1879.  Without  resorting  to  loans,  it  has,  since  the  war 
doeed,  defrayed  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government  beside  the 
accruing  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  has  annuallj  disbursed 
more  than  thirty  million  dollars  for  soldiers'  pensions.  It  has  paid 
eight  hundred  and  eighty^eight  million  dollars  of  the  public  debt, 
and,  by  refunding  the  balance  at  lower  rates,  has  reduced  the  annual 
interest  charged  from  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  million  dol- 
lars to  less  than  eighty-nine  million  dollars.  All  the  iadustriea  of 
the  country  have  revived,  labor  ia  in  demand,  wages  have  increased, 
and  ttiroughout  the  entire  country  there  is  evidence  of  a  coming 
prosperity  greater  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 

Upon  Uiis  record  the  Republican  party  asks  for  the  continued 
confidence  and  support  of  the  people,  and  this  convention  submita 
for  their  approval  the  following  statement  of  the  principles  and 
purposes  which  will  continue  to  guide  and  inspire  its  efforte :  — 

1.  We  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  last  tweutyn^ne  years  has  been 
such  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  nation,  and  that  the 
fruits  of  the  costly  victories  which  we  have  achieved  through  im- 
mense difficulties  should  be  preserved;  that  the  peace  regained 
should  be  cherished ;  that  the  dissevered  Union,  now  happily  re- 
stored, should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the  liberties  secured  to  this 
generation  should  be  transmitted  undiminished  to  future  genera- 
tions ;  that  the  order  established  and  the  credit  acquired  should 
never  be  impaired ;  that  the  pensions  promised  should  be  extin- 
guished by  the  full  payment  of  every  dollar  thereof ;  that  the  reviv- 
ing industries  should  be  further  promoted,  and  that  the  commerce, 
already  so  great,  should  be  steadily  enconraged. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  supreme  law,  and 
not  a  mere  contract :  out  of  confederated  States  it  made  a  sovereign 
nation.  Some  powers  are  denied  to  the  nation,  while  others  are 
denied  to  the  States ;  but  the  boundary  between  the  powers  dele- 
gated and  those  reserved  is  to  be  determined  by  the  national,  and 
not  by  the  Stat«  tribunals. 

S.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  the  care  of  the 
several  States,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  national  govemment  to  aid 
that  work  to  the  extent  of  its  constitutional  duty.  The  intelligence 
of  the  nation  ia  but  the  aggregate  of  the  intelligence  iu  the  several 
States,  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation  must  be  guided,  not  by  the 
genius  of  any  one  State,  hut  by  the  average  genius  of  all. 

4.  The  Constitution  wisely  forbids  Congress  to  make  any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  but  it  is  idle  to  hope  that 
the  nation  can  be  protected  agtunst  the  influences  of  sectarianism 
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while  each  State  u  exposed  to  its  domination.  We  therefore  r^ 
commend  that  the  Constitntion  be  so  amended  as  to  lay  the  same 
prohibition  upon  the  legislature  of  each  State,  and  to  forbid  tha 
appropriation  of  public  funds  to  thesupport  of  sectarian  Bchoolek 

6.  We  affirm  the  belief  arowed  in  1876,  that  the  duties  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor 
American  labor;  that  no  further  grant  of  the  public  domain  shonld 
be  made  to  any  railway  or  other  corporation  ;  that,  slavery  having  ' 
perished  in  the  States,  its  twin  barbarity,  polygamy,  must  die  in 
the  Territories ;  that  everywhere  tbe  protection  accorded  to  citizens 
of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to  citizens  by  American  adop- 
tion ;  and  that  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  develop  and 
improve  our  watercourses  and  harbors,  but  insist  that  further  sub- 
sidies to  private  persons  or  corporations  must  cease ;  that  the  obli* 
gallons  of  the  Kepublic  to  the  men  who  preserved  its  integrity  in 
the  hour  of  battle  are  undiminished  by  the  lapse  of  the  fifteen  years 
Bmce  their  final  victory,  —  to  do  them  perpetual  honor  is,  and  shall 
forever  be,  the  gratefiU.  privil^e  and  sacred  duty  of  the  American 
people. 

8.  Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immigration  and  interoonrse 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  rests  with  Congress, 
or  with  the  United  States  and  its  treaty-making  powers,  the  Re- 
publican party,  regarding  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  the 
Chinese  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude,  invoke  the  eieroiBe  of 
those  powers  to  restrain  and  limit  that  immigration  by  the  enact- 
ment of  such  jnat,  humane,  and  reasonable  provisions  aa  will  pro- 
duce that  result. 

7.  That  the  purity  and  patriotism  which  characterized  the  earlier 
career  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  peace  and  war,  and  which  guided 
the  thoughts  of  oar  immediate  predecessors  to  him  for  a  presiden- 
tial candidate,  have  continued  to  inspire  him  in  his  career  as  Chief 
Executive,  and  that  bintory  will  accord  to  his  administration  the 
honors  which  are  due  to  an  efficient,  just,  and  courteous  discharge 
of  the  public  businesB,  and  will  honor  his  interposition  between  the 
people  and  proposed  partisan  laws. 

We  charge  upon  the  Democratic  party  the  habitnal  sacrifice  of 
patriotism  and  justice  to  a  supreme  and  insatiable  lust  of  office 
and  patronage ;  that  to  ohtiun  possession  of  the  national  and  State 
governments  and  the  control  of  place  and  position  they  have  ob- 
structed all  efforts  to  promote  the  purity  and  to  conserve  the  free- 
dom of  suffrage,  and  have  devised  fraudulent  certifications  and 
returns ;  have  labored  to  unseat  lawfully  elected  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  secure  at  all  hazards  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives ;  have  endeavored  to  occupy  by 
force  and  fraud  the  places  of  trust  given  to  others  by  the  people  of 
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Uune,  and  rescued  by  tiie  eoaiageoiu  action  of  Haine'a  patriotitt 
Bons ;  have,  by  methods  vicdouB  in  principle  and  tyrannical  in  prac- 
tice, attached  partisan  legislation  to  appropriation  bills,  npca  whose 
passage  the  very  movemente  of  the  government  depend,  and  hava 
crushed  the  rights  of  individuals;  have  advocated  the  principles 
and  sot^ht  the  favor  of  rebellion  against  the  nation,  and  have  en.' 
daavored  to  obliterate  the  sacred  memories  of  the  war,  and  to 
orarcome  its  inestimably  valuable  results  of  nationality,  personal 
freedom,  and  individual  equality. 

The  equal,  steady,  and  complete  enforcement  of  laws,  and  the 
protection  of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoynient  of  all  privileges  and 
Immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  are  the  first  dutiee  of 
the  nation.  The  dai^ers  of  a  solid  South  oan  only  be  averted  by  a 
f^thful  performance  of  every  promise  vrhich  the  nation  has  mad« 
to  the  citizen.  The  execution  of  the  laws  and  the  punishment  of 
all  those  who  violate  them  are  the  only  safe  methods  by  which  an 
enduring  peace  can  be  secured  and  genuine  prosperity  estafalished 
throi^hout  the  South.  Whatever  promises  the  nation  makes,  the 
nation  must  perform,  and  the  nation  cannot  with  safety  delegate 
this  duty  to  the  StBt«s.  The  solid  South  must  be  divided  by  the 
peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot,  and  all  opinions  must  there  find 
free  expression,  and  to  this  end  the  honest  voter  most  be  pro- 
tected against  terrorism,  violence,  or  fraud. 

.And  we  affirm  it  to  be  the  duty  and  the  purpose  of  the  Republi- 
can party  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  restore  all  the  States  of 
this  Union  to  the  most  perfect  harmony  that  may  be  practicable ; 
and  we  submit  it  to  the  practical,  sensible  people  of  the  Unit«d 
States  to  say  whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  dearest  in- 
terests of  our  country  at  this  time  to  surrender  the  administratioD 
of  the  national  government  to  the  party  which  seeks  to  overthrow 
the  existing  policy  under  which  we  are  so  prosperous,  and  thus 
bring  distrust  and  confusion  where  there  are  now  order,  confidence^ 
and  hope. 

The  platform  was  adopted  unanimously,  as  was  also  the 
following  resolution  offered  by  Mr,  J.  M.  Barker,  of  Maasa- 


The  Republican  party,  adhering  to  principles  affirmed  by  its  last 
national  convention  of  respect  for  the  constitutional  rule  covering 
appointments  to  office,  adopts  the  declaration  of  President  Hayes, 
that  the  reform  of  the  civil  service  should  be  thorough,  radical, 
and  complete.  To  this  end  it  demands  the  cooperation  of  the 
legislative  with  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  and 
that  Congress  shall  so  legislate  that  fitness,  ascerbiined  by  proper 
practical  tests,  shall  admit  to  the  public  service. 
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The  day's  and  the  week's  session  vas  concluded  with  the 
formal  prcBeutatioa  of  the  names  of  candidatee.  On  Monday 
the  voting  began,  and  twenty-eight  trials  to  nominate  a  can- 
didate were  made  on  that  day.  General  Giant  was  the  lead- 
ing candidate,  with  304  votes,  and  during  that  day  his  number 
fluctuated  only  Iwtween  302  and  309.  Mr.  Blaine  came  next, 
with  284  votes  on  the  first  ballot ;  his  number  varied  on  the 
first  day  from  285,  the  highest,  to  275,  the  lowest.  Mr.  Sher- 
man began  with  93  and  ended  with  91,  having  meanwhile 
dropped  to  88  and  risen  to  97.  Mr.  Elihu  B.  Waehbume,  of 
Illinois,  had  31  votes  at  tiie  beginning,  rose  to  36,  and  had  35 
on  the  twenty-eighth  ballot.  Senator  Edmunds  had  33  votes 
at  the  start,'  dropped  to  32  on  the  second  ballot,  to  31  on  the 
eighth,  and  held  that  number  unchanged  through  twenty  more 
ballots.  Senator  William  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  had  ten  votes, 
those  of  his  own  State,  on  every  ballot.  The  number  of  votes' 
necessary  to  a  choice  was  in  every  case  S78.  The  convention 
ended  the  day's  voting  without  having  made  any  progress  to- 
ward a  nomination. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  there  was  a  slight  change. 
About  twenty  of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Edmunds,  joined  1^ 
a  few  others,  transferred  their  votes  to  Mr.  Sherman,  giving 
him  116.  His  number  rose  to  120  on  the  thirtieth  tutllot ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  not  tho  slightest  impression  was  made  upon 
the  Grant  and  Blaine  forces,  the  movement  came  to  nothing, 
and  on  the  next  trial  his  strength  began  to  decline  again.  Chi 
the  thirty-fourth  ballot  17  votes  were  given  to  James  A.  Gar- 
field. General  Garfield  had  received  one  vote  on  the  second 
ballot,  the  day  before,  and  thereafter  had  received  sometimes 
one  vote,  sometimes  two  votes,  and  sometimes  none.  He  wat 
present  in  the  convention  as  a  delegate  and  as  the  manner  <d 
Mr.  Sherman's  canvass,  and  had  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention.  When  he  suddenly  sprar^ 
into  prominence  on  the  thirty-fourth  ballot,  the  idea  of  making 
him  the  candidate  met  with  great  favor.  On  the  thirty-fifth 
ballot  a  number  of  Mr.  Blaine's  delegates  transferred  their 
TOtes  to  him,  and  gave  him  50  votes.  On  the  next  trial,  — 
the  thirty-mxth,  — he  received  399,  and  was  nominated.  The 
history  of  the  voting  will  be  sufficiently  exhibited  by  showing 
in  a  table  the  result  of  the  1st,  the  28th,  the  30th,  the  34th, 
the  S5th,  and  the  36th  trials:  — 
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UlTMee  a  Onnt,  niiiiob  .  . 
4uDM  O.  BUiM,  HaiM  .  .  . 
jdm  ShmnHa,  Ohio  .... 
Ghorgo  F.  BSnmda,  Yarmant  ■ 
Bihn  B.  Waabbime,  WimM  . 
mUtam  Indian,  UiBDMOta  . 
JuiM  A.  Gufield,  Ohio  .    .    . 


The  nomination  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by  the 
most  of  the  members  of  the  convention,  end  with  general  satis- 
faction throughout  the  countiy.  Garfield  bad  been  a  gallant 
general  during  the  civil  war,  and  siW  tlu  close  of  that  con- 
flict he  had  served  continuously  as  a  member  of  Congrese, 
where  he  had  risen  to  a  position  of  hMktable  leaderahip. 
Hore  than  once  he  ba<L  e^ibited,  in  addition  to  talents  of 
a  high  order,  great  poliuial  courage.  When  the  greenback 
movement  made  such  inroads  into  the  Bepublican  party  of 
Ohio  that  he  was  threatened  vnth  defeat  unless  he  yicJded 
to  it,  he  openly  declared  that  he  would  suffer  defeat  ratber 
than  give  up  his  convictions.  At  the  time  of  bis  nomination 
he  had  been  elected  a  senator  from  Ohio  for  the  term  begin- 
ning in  1881.  It  was  thought  by  many  persons  at  the  time 
that  he  was  in  honor  bound  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  nomi- 
nated, Bioce  he  was  the  accredited  and  lecognined  champion  of 
Mr.  Sherman.  It  is  true  he  protested  against  being  made 
the  candidate,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  nomina- 
tion when  it  was  tendered.  One  must  nevertheless  not  for- 
get that  .Mr.  Sherman's  candidacy  was  hopeless;  and  the  prise 
was  a  great  one. 

TVhile  the  Eepublicana  everywhere  hailed  the  nomination 
as  a  good  and  strong  one,  some  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the 
Grant  movement  were  sullen  and  discontented.  A  consulta- 
tion took  place  between  politicians  of  the  two  wings,  and  the 
nomination  of  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  was  conceded 
to  those  who  had  been  upholding  the  cause  of  General  Grant. 
Senator  Gonkling,  who  was  recc^ized  as  the  chief  spokesman 
for  the  ex-President,  named  Mr.  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  ISevr 
York.  Mr.  Arthur's  only  service  in  the  national  govern- 
ment bad  been  rendered  as  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
from  which  position  he  had   been  removed   by  Mr.  Hayes. 
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The  fint  ballot  for  a  candidate  resulted  as  follows ;  Vol 
Ghesti-.r  A  Arthur,  468 ;  Elihu  B.  WaBhbume,  of  IlliDoia, 
199 ;  Marshall  Jew«Il,  of  Connecticut,  43  ;  Horace  Maynatd, 
of  Tennessee,  30 ;  Edmund  J.  Davig,  of  Texas,  20 ;  Blanche 
K.  Bruce,  of  Miaaissippi,  8 ;  Jamea  L.  Alcorn,  of  Mississippi, 
4 ;  Thomas  Settle,  of  Florida,  2  j  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  of 
New  York,  1.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Arthur  waa  made 
uaanimous,  and  the  convention  adjouraed. 

The  iioraination  of  Mr,  ArtJiur  wm  moat  coldly  received. 
Indeed  it  waa  regarded  in  some  quarters  with  dismay.  The 
events  of  the  succeeding  four  years  greatly  modified  public 
opinion,  and  enabled  Mr.  Arthur  to  deserve  and  to  win  uni- 
Tersal  respect  Nevertheless  at  that^  time  he  was  deemed  by  » 
large  section  of  the  party  unfitted,  by  his  political  instincta 
and  training,  for  the  office  of  Vice-President.  But  those  who 
were  diasatistied  with  that  part  of  the  ticket  were  so  well 
pleased  with  General  Garfield  that,  after  once  giving  vent  to 
their  feelings,  they  prepared  to  support  both  Garfield  and 
Arthur  with  zeal.  Some  of  those  who  had  aet  their  hearts 
upon  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  were  not  so  easily  re- 
conciled to  the  situation. 

The  next  convention  in  the  older  of  time  waa  that  of  the 
Greenbackers.  It  met  at  Chicago  on  the  9th  of  June,  The 
B«v.  Gilbert  De  La  Matyr,  of  Indiana,  was  tfae  temporary 
chairman,  and  Richard  Trevelhck,  of  Michigan,  was  the  per- 
manent president.  On  the  second  day  the  following  platform 
was  reported  and  adopted :  — 

1.  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign  power 
to  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  common  benefit.  The  dele- 
gation of  this  right  to  corporations  is  a  surrender  of  the  central 
Attribute  of  sovereignly,  void  of  constitutional  aanctaon,  conferring 
upon  a  subordiniite  irresponsible  power  absolute  dominion  over 
industiy  and  commerce.  All  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper, 
should  be  issued  and  its  volume  controlled  by  thft  government, 
and  not  by  or  through  banking  corporatdons,  and,  when  so  issued, 
should  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

2.  That  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  refunded, 
but  paid  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  according  to  contract.  To  en- 
able the  government  to  meet  these  obligations,  legal  tender  cur- 
rency should  be  substituted  for  the  notes  of  the  national  banks, 
the  national  banking  system  abolished,  and  the  unlimited  coinage 
of  silver,  as  welt  as  gold,  established  by  law. 

S.   That  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  national  and  State 
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taithorit;  u  to  equalize  Ita  burdens  and  iiunre  a  Just  distribatioa 
of  its  reeultH ;  the  eighthoiir  law  of  Congress  ahanld  be  enforced ; 
the  sanitaiy  condition  of  industrial  establishmentB  plttoed  under 
rigid  control ;  the  competition  of  contract  labor  abolished  ;  a  bnreaa 
of  labor  statistics  established;  factories,  mines,  and  vortshops 
inspected;  the  employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  forbidden ;  and  wages  paid  in  cash. 

4.  Slareiy  being  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  labor  being 
rimply  slavery,  the  importation  and  presence  of  Chinese  serfs 
necessarily  tends  to  brutalize  and  degrade  Ajnerican  labor ;  there- 
fore immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  abrc^ate*the  Barlingame 
treaty. 

6.  Railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by  raason  of  non-fotflliuent  of 
contract  should  be  immediately  reclaimed  by  govemnwnt;  snd 
benoeforth  the  public  domain  reserved  exclusiTdy  as  homes  for 
ftctnal  settlers. 

5.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 
All  lines  of  communication  and  transportation  should  be  brought 
under  each  legislative  control  as  shall  secure  moderate,  fair,  and 
nuiform  rates  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

7.  We  denounce,  as  destmctive  to  prosperity  and  dangerous  to 
liberty,  the  action  of  the  old  parties  in  fostsring  and  sustaining 
gigantic  land,  railroad,  and  money  corporations,  invested  with,  and 
exercising,  powers  belonging  to  the  government,  and  yet  not  re- 
sponsible to  it  for  the  manner  of  their  exercise. 

8.  That  the  Constitntion,  in  giving  Congress  the  power  to  borrow 
money,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  anniee,  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy,  never  intended  tliat  the  men  who  loaned  their 
money  for  an  interest  consideration  should  be  preferred  to  the 
soldier  and  sailor  who  perilled  their  Uvea  and  shed  their  blood  on 
land  and  sea  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  we  condemn  the 
cruel  class  legislation  of  the  Republican  party,  which,  while  pro- 
fessing great  gratitude  to  the  soldier,  has  most  unjustly  discrimi- 
nated against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  bondholder. 

9.  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation ;  and 
we  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

10.  We  denounce  as  most  dangerous  the  efforts  everywhere  man- 
ifest to  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage, 

11.  We  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  staniUng  army  in  tim* 
of  peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  establish  an  enormous  mili- 
tary power  under  the  guise  of  militia  laws. 

13.  We  demand  absolute  democratic  rules  for  the  government  of 
Congress,  placing  all  representetives  of  the  people  upon  an  eqnal 
footing,  and  taking  away  from  committeea  a  veto  power  greater 
than  that  of  the  Fresidetit. 
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13.  We  demand  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  instead  of  a  government  of  the  bondholders,  by  the 
bondholders,  and  for  the  bondholders;  and  we  denounce  every 
attempt  to  stdr  up  sectional  strife  as  an  effort  to  conceal  monstrous 
crimes  gainst  the  people. 

14.  In  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  cooperation  of 
all  fair-minded  people.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  individnab, 
wage  no  war  upon  classea,  hnt  only  against  vicious  inatitutions. 
We  are  not  content  to  endure  further  discipline  from  onr  present 
actual  rulers,  who,  having  dominion  over  money,  over  transporta' 
tion,  over  land  and  labor,  and  largely  over  the  press  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  wield  unwarrantable  power  over  our  insti- 
tntions,  and  over  our  life  and  property. 

15.  That  every  citizen  of  due  age,  sound  mind,  and  not  a  felon, 
be  fully  enfranchised,  and  that  this  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
States,  with  recommendation  for  their  favorable  consideration. 

An  informal  vote  was  taken  for  a  candidate  for  President, 
vrith  the  following  result:  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  had 
224J ;  Hendrick  B.  Wright,  of  Pennsylvania,  126j ;  Stephen 
D.  Dillaye,  of  New  Tork,  119  ;  Benjamin  F.  Butier,  of  Masea. 
chnsette,  95;  Solon  Chase,  of  Maine,  89  ;  Edward  P.  Allis,  of 
Wisconsin,  41 ;  Alexander  Campbell,  of  Illinois,  21.  The  dele- 
gations begRD  chai^ng  as  soon  as  the  strong  lead  of  Mr. 
Weaver  was  known,  and  that  gentleman  was  unanimously 
nominated.  On  a  vote  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President, 
B.  J.  Chambers,  of  Texas,  bad  403,  and  Alanson  M.  West,  of 
Mississippi,  had  311.  Mr.  Chambers  was  thereupon  unani- 
monsly  nominated. 

Tbe  Prohibitionists  held  a  convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
on  tbe  17th  of  June.  It  attracted  bo  little  attention  that  no 
report  of  its  proceedings  was  published  in  the  leadyig  news- 
papers of  the  country.  Twelve  States  were  represented  by 
14^  delegates.  A  pktform  presenting  tbe  principles  of  the 
party,  in  mnch  the  same  form  as  they  were  announced  in  1876, 
was  adopted.  General  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  nominated  for 
President,  and  A.  M.  Thompson,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

The  series  of  national  conventions  wsb  closed  by  that  of  the 
Democrats  at  Cincinnati  on  the  22d  of  Jime.  What  that  con- 
vention would  do  was  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty.  Mr. 
Tilden  bad  still  not  indicated  what  was  his  wish  in  respect  of 
tbe  nomination.  It  is  probable  that,  if  'he  had  frankly 
allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  be  would  be  a  candidate,  be 
eould  have  secured  enough  delegates  to  make  him  tbe  nominee 
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on  the  first  ballot.  Sinca  he  neither  encouraged  nor  disconr- 
aged  hie  friends,  and  left  them  in  the  dark  as  to  his  porposee, 
hardly  a  third  of  the  delegates  vent  to  Cincinnati  for  Tilden 
as  their  first  choice.  A  great  many  Southern  members  of  the  con- 
vention were  in  favor  of  Senator  Thomas  F.  Bttyard,  of  Dela- 
ware. General  Hancock  was  brongbt  forward  by  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  had  strong  support  in  other  Stat«s.  Ohio  presented 
Senator  Thurmau  ;  and  Mr.  Hendricks,  as  well  as  other  leaders 
of  the  party,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  Speaker  Samuel 
J.  Bandall,  and  Judge  Stephen  J.  Field,  had  their  friends.' 
A.  movement  was  begun  in  favor  of  Mr.  Horatio  Seymoar,tuid 
it  made  not  a  little  progress  in  a  qniet  way.  Mr.  Seymour 
was  captured  by  an  "  interviewer,"  and  expressed  himself  in 
such  terms  that  it  was  believed  that  he  really  would  not  accept 
the  nomination  if  it  should  be  tendered ;  and  although  he  re- 
ceived a  few  votes  there  was  no  opportunity  to  test  bis  actual 
strength  ia  the  convention. 

Simultaneously  with  the  assembling  of  the  convention  came 
a  letter  from  Mr,  Tilden,  in  which  he  "  renounced  "  the  nom- 
ination. The  phraseology  of  the  letter  was  such  that  it  left 
room  for  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Tilden  to 
say  that  he  would  not  refuse  the  nomination  if  it  should  be 
tendered  to  him ;  hut  the  prevailing  tendency  of  opinion  was 
to  take  him  at  his  woid. 

Mr.  George  Hoadly,  of  Ohio,  was  the  temporary  chairman 
of  the  convention,  which  did  not  effect  its  permanent  organiza- 
tion until  the  second  day,  after  the  contested  seats  had  been 
passed  upon.  There  were  several  cases  of  contest.  Two  sets 
of  det^ates  made  their  appearance  from  MassBchusetts,  and 
the  case  iras  decided  by  admitting  both  seto,  with  a  half  vote 
for  each  delegate.  A  more  difiicult  case  was  that  of  New  York. 
Here,  too,  there  were  two  full  delegations,  one  chosen  by  the 
"  regular  "  Democrats ;  the  other,  the  "  Tammany  "  delegation. 
The  attitude  of  the  Tammany  organization  towaids  Mr.  Tilden 
In  1876,  and  the  open  declaration  of  Mr.  John  Kelly  and 
other  members  of  the  contesting  delegation,  that  if  that  candi- 
date should  be  nominated  again  they  would  not  support  him, 
did  not  give  the  delegation  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  the  committee  on  credentials  reported  against  giving 
them  any  recognition  whatever.  A  minority  of  the  committee 
reported  in  favor  of  granting  their  request  to  be  allowed  twenty 
of   the    seventy    votes  of   New    York.     After  a   debate    the 
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minority  report  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas  205^,  nays  457. 
The  New  York  delegation  was  excused  from  voting  at  its  own 
request.  Thus  Tammany  was  excluded  from  the  convention 
altogether. 

Ex-Governor  John  W.  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky,  having  been 
choeen  permanent  president  of  the  convention,  the  platform  was 
reported  by  Mr.  Henry  Watterson,  of  Kentucky,  and  unani- 
niously  adopted.     It  waa  as  follows :  — 

The  Democrats  of  the  United  Stat«B,  in  convention  assembled, 
declare  — 

1.  We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  oonatitutjonal  doctrines  and 
traditions  of  the  Democratic  party,  as  illustrated  by  the  teachings 
BJid  example  of  a  long  line  of  Democratic  stateamen  and  patriots, 
and  embodied  in  the  platform  of  tJte  last  national  convention  of 
the  party. 

2.  Opposition  to  centralizationism  and  to  that  dangerous  spirit 
of  epcroachment  which  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  tba 
departmants  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotism.  No  sumptuary  laws  ;  separation  of 
church  and  state  for  the  good  of  each ;  common  schools  fostered 
and  protected. 

3.  Rome  rule  ;  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
paper  convertible  into  coin  on  demand ;  the  strict  maintenance  of 
the  public  faith,  state  and  national ;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

4.  The  subordination  of  the  military  to  the  civil  power,  and  a 
general  and  thorough  reform  of  the  civil  service. 

5.  The  right  to  a  free  ballot  is  the  right  preservative  of  all 
rights,  and  must  and  shall  be  miuntained  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States. 

6.  The  existing  administration  is  the  representative  of  conspiracy 
only,  and  its  claim  of  right  to  surround  the  ballot-boxcB  with  troopa 
and  deputy  marshals,  to  intimidate  and  obstruct  the  eleclors,  and 
the  UDprmedented  use  of  the  veto  to  maintain  its  corrupt  and 
despotic  power,  insult  the  people  and  imperil  their  institutions. 

7.  The  great  fraud  of  1876-77,  by  which,  upon  a  false  count  of 
the  elector^  votes  of  two  States,  the  candidate  defeated  at  the 
polls  was  declared  to  be  President,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  Ameri- 
can histery,  the  will  of  tbe  people  was  set  aside  under  a  threat  of 
military  vioVince,  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  our  system  of  represent- 
ative government;  the  Democratic  party,  to  preserve  the  country 
from  a  civil  war,  submitted  for  a  time  in  firm  and  patriotic  faith 
that  the  people  would  punish  this  crime  in  1880;  this  issue  pre- 
cedes and  dwarfs  every  other;  it  imposes  a  more  sacred  duty  upon 
the  people  of  the  Union  than  ever  addressed  the  conscience  of  a 
nation  of  freemen. 
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8.  We  execrate  the  ooone  of  tliis  adminiBtration  in  makiiig ' 
pUosB  in  tlie  civil  service  a  reward  for  political  crime,  and  demand 
a  leform  by  statute  which  shall  make  it  forever  impossible  for  the 
defeated  candidate  to  bribe  his  waf  to  the  seat  of  a  nsorper  by 
billeting  villaioB  upon  the  people. 

0-  The  resolution  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  not  agiua  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  exalted  place  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
bis  countrymen,  and  from  which  he  was  excluded  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Bepublican  party,  is  received  by  the  Democrats  of  the  United 
States  with  sensibility,  and  they  declare  their  confiden(»  in  his 
wisdom,  patriotism,  and  integrity,  unshaken  by  the  assaults  of  a 
common  enemy,  and  they  fiurther  assure  htm  that  he  is  followed 
into  the  retirement  he  has  ohosen  for  himself  by  the  sympathy  and 
respect  of  his  fellow -citiiens,  who  regard  him  as  one  who,  by  ele- 
valjng  the  standards  of  public  morality,  merits  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  hia  country  and  his  party. 

10.  Free  ships  and  a  living  chance  for  American  commeroe  on 
the  seas  and  on  the  land.  No  discrimiaatioD  in  favor  of  transpor- 
tation lines,  corporations,  or  monopolies. . 

11.  Amendment  of  the  Burlingame  treaty.  No  more  Chinese 
immigration,  except  for  travel,  education,  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  therein  carefully  guarded. 

12.  Public  money  and  public  credit  for  public  purposes  solely, 
and  public  land  for  actual  settlers. 

13.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  friend  of  labor  and  the  laboring 
man,  and  pledges  itself  to  protect  him  alike  against  the  cormorant 
and  the  commune. 

14.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  honesty  and  tlirift  of 
a  Democratic  Congress,  which  has  reduced  the  public  expenditure 
forty  million  dollars  a  year ;  upon  the  continualion  of  prosperity 
at  home  and  the  national  honor  abroad ;  and,  above  all,  upon  th» 
promise  of  such  a  change  in  the  administration  of  the  government 
as  shall  insure  us  genuine  and  lasting  reform  in  every  department 
of  the  public  service. 

The  business  of  the  convention  waa  transacted  so  expedi- 
tiously that  the  forma)  presentation  of  the  candidates  took 
place  on  the  second  day,  and  one  ballot  for  a  candidate  for 
President  was  taken.  It  showed  a  slight  lead  for  General 
Hancock  over  Mr.  Bayard;  yet  the  combined  vote  for  both 
these  candidates  did  not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  conven- 
tion. A  second  ballot  was  taken  the  next  morning,  when 
General  Hancock  gained  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  votes, 
and  the  delegations  then  began  changing  in  his  faiyor,  and  he 
was  nominated.     The  hand  of  Mr.  Tilden  was  detected,  or 
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rather  auepected,  in  the  Toting,  but  if  he  had  an;  part  in  the 
affnir  he  suffered  a  defeat.  The  yote  o(  New  York  was  at  first 
coat  for  Mi.  Payne,  of  Ohio,  who  was  believed  to  be  Mr.  Til- 
den's  heir ;  bu^  on  the  second  ballot,  Kev  York  and  oearly 
all  the  recognized  friends  of  Tilden  voted  for  Mr.  Bandidl, 
who  waa  also  auppoeed  to  be  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Tilden,  It 
waa  mentioned  as  a  queer  feature  of  the  convention  that  none 
of  the  delegates  seemed  to  be  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  their 
respective  candidates,  and  it  waa  said  that  those  who  voted 
at  the  beginning  for  General  Hancock  were  ready  to  abandon 
him  if  any  othar  person  ahoold  have  a  lead  over  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, although  he  had  been  presented  as  a  candidate  and 
had  received  votes  in  the  conventions  of  1868  and  1876,  and 
although  he  was  so  prominent  prior  to  the  convention  of  1880, 
his  nomination  had  all  the  effect  of  a  surprise.  The  two  bal- 
lots, the  aeoond  as  it  stood  originally  and  also  as  it  was  when 
the  ciiai^^  had  been  made,  were  as  follows  :  — 


'TCuifielil  S.  Hanoock,  PeniuylTan 
ThomM  F.  Bnyud,  Oelawue  . 
Hanry  B,  Pdyne,  Ohio  .... 
Allen  O.  Tlmrman,  Ohio  .  .  . 
Stephen  J.  Vleld,  Calif  orniB  .  , 
WiUum  R.  MoRUon,  UUnaia 
ThoiDAi  A.  Hesdricki,  ludiuia  . 
Bamnel  J.  TUden,  New  York  . 
Bata^  Sevmour,  Ns«  Yca^  . 
gunnel  J.  Baulall,  PenuaTlvania 
SDattering 


SI 


The  names  of  two  gentlemen  as  candidates  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency were  presented :  that  of  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana, 
and  that  of  £ichard  M.  Bishop,  of  Ohio,  "  your  uncle  Dick," 
as  be  was  termed  by  the  delegate  who  nominated  him,  in  an 
unaucceasful  attempt  to  arouae  enthusiasm.  The  preference 
for  Mr.  English  waa  so  strongly  expressed  as  the  voting  pro- 
ceeded, that  Mr.  Bishop's  name  was  withdrawn,  and  Mi.  Eng- 
lish was  nominated  by  acclamation. 

The  canvass  of  1880  was  a  remarkable  one  in  several  ways. 
First,  for  the  savage  assaults  that  were  made  upon  General 
Garfield  by  the  opposition.  He  was  accused  of  numerous 
improprieties   in   his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
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Bepreeentatives,  of  complicity  in  corrupt  contncte,  and  of  har- 
ing  bttea  concerned  in  the  CL-edit  Mobilier,  which  had  made  ft 
great  senMtion  in  Congress  in  the  yean  1872  and  1873.  At 
one  time  the  number  "  329  "  waa  painted,  chalked,  and  printed 
everywhere,  on  sidewalka,  doors  and  dead-walls,  end  in  the 
opposition  newspapers  ;  that  being  the  number  of  dollars  be 
was  alleged  to  have  received  as  a  Credit  Mobilier  dividend. 
It  probably  bad  little  effect.  Neither  Democrats  nor  Republi- 
cans believed  that  General  Garfield  waa  corrupt.  In  the  last ' 
days  of  the  canvass  the  famous  "  Morey  Jjetter  "  waa  forged 
and  scattered  broadcast,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  States. 
That  letter,  in  which  General  Garfield's  handwriting  was 
counterfeited  with  some  success,  addressed  to  a  mythical  person 
named  Morey,  asserted  principles  on  the  Chinese  question 
which,  if  they  had  been  held  by  General  Garfield,  would  have 
made  him  unpopular  in  California  and  the  other  States  where 
"  Chinese  cheap  labor  "  was  regarded  as  a  crying  evil.  It  was 
lithographed  and  printed  in  vast  numbers,  and  scattered  among 
the  voters  in  the  Pacific  States  at  a  time  when  an  effective 
denial  of  its  authenticity  was  impossible ;  and  it  had  a  great 
effect. 

Another  feature  of  the  canvass  waa  the  sndden  importation 
of  the  tariff  question  into  the  political  discussion  a  few  weeks 
before  the  election.  The  Democratic  platform  had  declared  in 
favor  of  "  a  tariff  for  revenue  only."  Kepnblican  speakers 
seiied  upon  this  aa  an  assertion  of  the  baldest  free-tr»le  doc* 
trine,  and  they  denounced  it  with  surprising  vigor  as  assailing 
the  interests  of  American  industry.  The  Democrats  could 
not  make  an  effective  reply,  at  least  they  did  not ;  and  they 
would  not  defend  the  phrase  in  its  obvious  meaning.  "So 
one  really  supposed  that  General  Hancock  was  a  free-trader, 
but  some  unfortunate  sentences  which  were  written  end  spoken 
by  him  gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Bepublicane  to  jeer  at  hia 
supposed  ignorance  upon  all  tariff  questions. 

The  canvass  was  remarkable  also  for  the  conspicuous  absence 
of  agitation  upon  Southern  questions;  and  indeed  those  ques- 
tions had  less  influence  upon  the  result  than  upon  that  of  any 
other  election  since  the  Abolitionists  defeated  Henry  Clay  in 
1844.  Another  fact  was  the  failure  of  the  Democrats  to  ex- 
cite the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  "fraud  issue,"  meaning 
the  result  of  the  Electoral  Commission  law  of  1877,  which 
issue,  the  Democratic  platform  bod  said,  "  precedes  and  dwarfs 
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11 

muMos  .    .    . 

318.037 

277,321 

26,368 

443 

21 

ladiwui.    .    . 

2H3,iai 

225,522 

12,966 

16 

I««*.    .    .    . 

188,927 

105345 

32,701 

M2 

11 

Kusai.    .    . 

121,549 

69,801 

19,851 

25 

6 

Kentucky  .     . 

106,806 

149,068 

n,499 

268 

18 

Loniaian.  .     . 

•38,637 

06flffi 

430 

8 

Maine     .     .     . 

74,038 

165,171 

4,408 

"03 

7 

Marfland    .     . 

78,515 

93,706 

818 

S 

165,205 

111,960 

4,548 

m 

13 

185^41 

131,597 

34,895 

942 

11 

HionewU.     . 

03,903 

63,316 

3^7 

268 

0 

34,854 

76,760 

6,797 

8 

Mimoan     .    . 

15^567 

208,609 

85;i85 

16 

Nebiwka  .    . 

54,979 

28,523 

8,960 

8 

NeTada.    .    . 

8,732 

9,613 

3 

44,852 

40,794 

628 

180 

6 

NewJeTMj     . 

120,555 

122,566 

2,817 

101 

» 

NbwToA.    . 

555,544 

534,61] 

12,378 

1,617 

36 

North  CanJiu 

115,874 

124,208 

1,126 

10 

Ohio.    .    .    . 

875,048 

340,821 

6,456 

2,6"l6 

^ 

Oragon  .    .    . 

20,619 

19,948 

249 

3 

444,704 

407,428 

20,868 

1,«I0 

20 

Rhode  Inland. 

18,195 

10,770 

236 

20 

4 

South  Catoliiia 

.  58,071 

112,812 

688 

7 

Tenneeaee.    . 

107,677 

128,191 

6,917 

48 

12 

Teiaa    .    .    . 

57,898 

156,428 

27,406 

8 

VormoBt    .    . 

45,667 

18,816 

1,216 

6 

Vi^Dia     .    . 

64,020 

J  128,586 

11 

WestVifgiiua 

46,248 

67,391 

0,079 

6 

144,400 

114,640 

7,986 

69 

10 

" 

Total 

4,454,416 

4,444,962 

808,578 

10,805 

214 

166 

*  Two  KapaUlou  tb 
t  TotM  tor  ■  tudon 
Kksn.  A  "  ttnlclit ' 
t  Two  BtmoenOo  t 
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eveiy  other,"  The  convasa  vaa,  finally,  Bingalar  for  the  dia- 
cord  and  ealleniieBs  among  the  Grant  men  in  the  Republican 
party  at  the  outset,  followed,  after  a  reverse  in  Maine  in  Sep- 
tember, by  a  restoration  of  harmony  and  an  increaae  of  vigor 
vhich  immediately  thereafter  gave  energy  to  the  canvaBB,  car- 
ried Ohio  and  Indiana  in  October,  and  made  Greneral  Garfield 
President.  Reference  must  also  be  made  to  the  scandals  con- 
nected with  the  contributions  of  funds  to  the  Republican 
treasury,  which  brought  into  unpleasant  prominence  the  con- 
tributiona  of  certain  officials  who  were  afterwards  shown  to 
have  obtained  their  money  by  corrupt  or  otherwise  impiopcT 
acts. 

General  Garfield  had  bnt  an  insignificant  plurality  of  the 
popular  vote  over  Hancock,  and  much  less  tluui  a  majority  of 
all;  but  this  was  largely  the  resolt  of  abstwition,  voluntary 
or  enforced,  on  the  part  of  Bepublican  voters  in  the  South. 
Thirty-eight  States  took  part  in  the  election ;  in  each  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors  was  by  popular  vote.  The  popular  and 
eUctoial  votes  are  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  count  of  votes  took  place  under  the  resolution  already 
cited.  The  electoral  votes  of  Georgia  were  counted  in  the 
alternative  mtuiner  first  devised  in  1821,  as  they  had  been  cast 
on  the  second  Wednesday  of  December,  The  vote  was  so 
dose  in  California  that  one  of  the  Republican  electors  was 
chosen  by  "  split  tickets."  The  electoral  count  was  entirely 
devoid  of  inddent,  and  General  Garfield  was  duly  proclaimed 
elected. 
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Thxbe  bas  nerer  been  a  time  in  tbe  blstoTj  of  the  country 
when  party  lines  were  so  indistinct,  and  -  bo  easily  and  fre- 
quently crossed,  as  duiing  the  four  years  that  preceded  the 
Section  of  1S84.  During  all  that  time  there  was  hardly  a 
vote  passed  by  either  House  ofGongress  in  which  the  divisioii 
was  strictly  on  party  lines.  There  were  no  sharply  defined 
party  issues ;  and  political  matters  were  in  such  a  condition 
that  if  any  fresh  question  of  abeorbing  interest  had  arisen, 
there  must  have  been  extensive  changes  of  party  association, 
if  not  a  complete  reconstruction  of  both  the  great  historical 
organisations.  In  the  absence  of  such  questions,  men  con- 
tinued to  act,  each  with  his  own  party,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
habit,  and,  np  to  the  spring  of  1884,  there  was  nothing  to 
portend  the  violence  and  fury  with  which  the  canvass  of  that 
year  was  to  be  conducted. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  leading  events  of  the  years  from  1881 
to  1884  wUl  indicate  how  little  occurred  that  had  an  influence 
upon  the  result  in  the  presidential  year.  There  was,  first 
of  all,  the  dissension  in  the  Republican  party  caused  by  some 
of  Mr.  Garfield'a  appointments,  chiefly  in  New  York,  which 
deeply  ofi'ended  Mi.  Conkling,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  two 
factions,  one  of  which  called  itself  "Stalwart"  and  stigma- 
tized the  other  as  "  Half-breed."  The  asssssination,  the  linger- 
ing aickness,  and  the  death  of  President  Garfield ;  the  acces- 
sion of  Mr.  Arthur,  the  scandal  of  the  "  Ster  route "  mail 
contnicte,  and  the  offensive  incidents  of  the  trial  of  the  assas- 
sin of  the  President,  —  these  are  chapters  in  our  history  which 
every  patriotic  stndent  would  gladly  forget. 

The  only  important  legislation  during  Mi.  Arthnr's  adminis-  - 
tiation  consisted  of  laws  aimed  at  polygamy  in  Utah,  and  at 
Chinese  immigration ;  the  creation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  in 
1882,  and  the  passage  of  a  new  tariff  law  in  1883 ;  and  tbe 
Civil  Service  Itefoim  Act.     While  this  was  all,  in  one  sense, 
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political  legislation,  it  vas  not,  in  the  strict  sense,  party  legis- 
lation. The  Tariff  Act  was  an  exception,  for  it  divided  Con- 
gress nearly  on  party  lines.  In  the  Senate,  one  Democrat 
only  voted  for  the  bill,  and  two  Kepublicans  against  it ;  while, 
in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  fifteen  Democrats  and  nine 
Bepublicans  separated  themselves  from  their  respective  parties. 
The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  each  branch  by 
lai^  mtgorities  ;  bnt  in  the  Senate  all  the  five  negative  votes 
were  given  by  Democrats,  and  in  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives  seven  only  of  the  forty-seven  negative  votes  were  given 
by  Bepublicans.  I^eitheiof  these  important  acts  was  regarded 
as  a  party  measure  to  such  an  extent  that  any  member  lost 
political  standing  by  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  his  associates ;  and  neither  had  a  perceptible 
effect  upon  the  election  of  1884 

Events,  nevertheless,  were  occurring  which  weakened  the 
Republicans  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  impending  defeat 
dE  the  party.  There  was  a  feeling  which  found  expression  in 
various  ways  that  "  the  machine  "  was  becoming  too  prominent 
in  the  management  of  afiaiis,  and  that  the  "  bosses  "  were  de< 
liant  of  the  better  sentiment  of  the  party  in  the  selection  of 
candidates.  In  many  States,  the  election  of  1882  resulted  in 
Democratic  victories  which  were  lai^ely  due  to  a  revolt  against 
what  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  deemed  the  arrc^nt  dictation  of 
self-constituted  leaders.  Fennsylvauia  defeat«d  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  governor,  to  whom  no  one  objected  on  per- 
sonal grounds ;  and  New  York  gave  to  Grovei  Cleveland,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  the  unprecedented  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand.  Yet  the  opposing  can- 
didate was  Mi.  Folger,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  formerly 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Tfew  York  Court  of  Appeals,  and  a 
j^ntleman  of  the  highest  character,  against  whom  nothing  could 
be  said,  except  that  he  was  a  candidate  chosen  for  the  Repub- 
licans, and  not  by  them.  These  defeats  were  r^arded  aa 
warnings  to  the  Republicans  that  they  could  win  the  coming 
contest  only  by  nominating  good  candidates,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  "  machine  "  and  the  "bosses," 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom  within  the  party, 
and  in  curtailment  of  the  powers  sometimes  exercised  by 
leaders  in  disregard  of  the  popular  \Till,  was  taken  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Kepublican  national  committee  lield  in  1883.  An 
attempt   was  made   so  to  change   the   basis  of    the  national 
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convention  as  to  enlai^  the  influence  of  the  States  and  com- 
munities giving  Kepublican  majorities,  and  to  dinmush  cof- 
reepondingly  the  relative  strength  of  those  pnta  of  the  conntiy 
where  the  party  was  in  a  hopeless  minority.  Two  pioposi- 
tions  were  aubmitted.  According  to  the  firat,  the  national 
convention  would  consist  of  delegates  from  each  State  aa  fol- 
lows :  (1)  Four  delegates  at  large  ;  (2)  One  delegate  for  each 
Congress-district ;  (3)  One  delegate  for  each  twelve  thousand 
votes  given  in  the  State  in  1880  for  the  Republican  electoral 
ticket.  The  other  plan  proposed  tor  each  State :  (1)  Four 
del^ates  at  large  ;  (2)  One  delegate  at  lai^  for  each  Bepubli- 
can  senator  representing  the  State  ;  (3)  One  delegate  for  each 
Congress-district ;  (4^  One  additional  delegate  for  each  dis- 
trict represented  in  Congress  by  a  Republican.  Bach  of  these 
propositioiiB  was  rejected,  and  the  old  basis  of  a  national  con- 
vention was  leadopted. 

But  a  radical  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  choosing 
del^ates.  A  time  was  prescribed  for  electing  them,  and  the 
right  of  districts  to  choose  their  own  delegates  was  recognized 
and  secured.  It  was  voted  that  the  state  conventions  should 
be  held  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days  before 
the  time  of  meeting  of  the  national  convention,  and  after  not 
less  than  twenty  days'  public,  advertised  notice.  District 
del^ates  were  to  be  elected  either  by  separate  district  conven- 
tions or  by  subdivision  of  the  state  convention.  If  separate 
conventions  were  to  be  held,  they  were  to  meet  within  fifteen 
days  prior  to  the  state  convention  ;  and  in  any  case  their  cre- 
dentials were  to  be  given  and  certified  by  district  officers.  By 
the  first  of  these  provisions,  security  was  given  against  fore- 
stalling the  action  of  the  national  convention  by  early  conven- 
tions in  some  of  the  States ;  by  the  other,  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  minorities  to  make  their  influence  felt,  and  power 
was  taken  from  a  mtgority  in  the  State  to  stifle  oppoaition. 

The  first  national  convention  held  in  1884  was  that  of  the 
Anti-Monopoly  party,  which  met  in  Chicago,  May  14.  The 
party  had  no  prior  nor  subsequent  history.  The  attendance 
was  not  la^e.  Only  seventeen  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  represented  on  the  Committee  on  Besolutiona. 
Mr.  Alson  J.  Streeter  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  John 
y.  Henry  the  permanent  president  of  the  convention.  The 
following  platform  was  reported,  and  adopted  by  a  vote  rf 
e^hty-five  to  twenty-nine :  —  -  . 
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The  Anti-Uoiiopolj  orgwiiiatioii  of  the  United  States,  in  coik 
Tention  uaembled,  declaiea :  — 

1.  That  labor  and  capital  should  be.aIlieB ;  and  -we  demand  jaa- 
tioe  lot  both,  by  protectiiig  the  rights  ol  all  against  privileges  for 
the  few. 

2.  That  oorporatiotis,  the  oroatores  of  law,  should  be  controlled 

8.  That  we  propose  the  greatest  redaction  practicable  in  poblie 


i.  That  in  the  enactment  and  vigorons  execution  of  jogt  lawa, 
equality  of  rights,  eqaolily  of  bordeas,  equality  of  privileges,  and 
equality  of  powers  in  aU  citizens  will  be  secured.  To  this  end,  we 
declare:  — 

6.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Qie  government  to  immediately  exercise 
Its  constitnldonal  prerogative  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States.  The  great  instrumentB  by  which  this  commerce  is  carried 
on  are  transportation,  money,  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence. 
They  are  now  mercilessly  controlled  by  giant  monopolies,  to  the 
impoverishment  of  labor,  the  crushing  out  of  healthful  competi' 
tion,  and  tbe  destruction  of  business  security.  We  hold  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  imperative  sjid  immediate  du^  of  Congress  to  pass 
oil  needful  laws  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  those  great 
agents  of  commerce,  in  accordance  with  the  oftrepeated  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  That  these  monopolies,  which  have  exacted  from  enterprise 
such  heavy  tribute,  have  also  inflicted  countless  wrongs  upon  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  United  States ;  and  no  system  of  reform 
shonld  commend  itself  to  the  support  of  the  people  which  does  not 
protect  the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face. 
Bureaus  of  labor-statistics  mast  be  established,  both  state  and 
national ;  arbitration  take  the  place  of  brute  force  in  the  settle- 
meat  of  disputes  between  employer  and  employed;  the  national 
eight-hour  law  be  honestly  enforced;  the  importation  of  foreign 
labor  under  contract  be  made  illegal  i  and.  whatever  practictd  re- 
forms may  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  united  labor  must 
be  granted,  to  the  end  that  unto  the  toiler  shall  be  given  that  pro- 
portion of  the  profits  of  the  thing  or  value  created  which  his  labor 
bears  to  the  cost  of  production. 

7.  That  we  approve  and  favor  the  passage  of  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce bill.  Navigable  waters  should  be  improved  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  be  free. 

8.  We  demand  the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  as  it  falls  due; 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  of  their  respective  States ;  a  graduated  income  tax ;  and  a 
tariff,  which  is  a  tax  upon  the  people,  that  shall  be  so  levied  as  to 
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bMT  as  lightly  as  possible  npon  necesMriea.  We-deaoosce  th« 
present  tariff  as  being  largely  in  the  interestol  monopoly,  and  de- 
mand that  it  be  speedily  and  radically  reformed  is  the  interest  of 
labtM",  instead  of  capital. 

g.  That  DO  furthet  grants  of  {mblic  lands  shall  ba  mode  to  oot>- 
porstioDB.  All  eoBOtroents  granting  lands  to  corporations  should 
be  sbrlctly  oonatmed,  and  all  land  grants  should  be  forfeited  vbero 
the  terms  npon  which  the  grants  were  made  haTe  not  been  strictly 
complied  with.  The  lands  most  be  held  for  homee  for  actual  set- 
tlers, and  must  not  be  sabject  to  purchase  or  control  by  non-resi- 
dent foreigners  or  other  speculators. 

10.  That  we  deprecate  the  discrimination  of  American  legisla- 
tion against  the  greatest  of  American  industries,  —  Bgriciiltnre,  — 
by  which  it  has  been  deprived  of  nearly  all  beneficial  legislation, 
while  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  taxation ;  and  we  demand  for  it 
the  fostering  care  of  goTemment,  and  the  just  recc^nition  of  its 
importance  in  the  deTel<^nnent  and  advancement  of  our  land;  and 
we  appeal  to  the  American  farmer  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our 
endeavors  to  advance  the  national  interests  of  the  country  and  the 
overtiirow  of  monopoly  in  every  shape,  whenever  and  wherever 
found. 

General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  was  nomi- 
nated aa  candidate  for  Piesident  on  the  first  vote.  He  re- 
ceived 122  votes,  to  7  for  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  and 
1  for  Solon  Chase,  of  Maine.  The  nomination  of  a  candidate 
foi  Vice-President  was  left  with  the  national  committee,  who 
adopted  the  candidate  of  the  Kational  oi  Greenback  party. 
General  Alanson  M.  West,  of  MississippL 

The  National  party  —  Greenbackers  —  held  its  convention 
is  Indianapolis,  on  the  28th  of  May.  John  Tyler,  of  Florida, 
was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  General  James  B.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  permanent  president.  The  following  platform  was 
adopted :  — 

£^ht  years  ^o,  our  young  party  met  in  this  city  for  the  first 
time,  and  proclaimed  to  the  world  its  immortal  principles,  and 
placed  before  the  American  people  as  a  preeidential  candidate  that 
great  philanthropist  and  spotless  statesman,  Peter  Cooper.  Since 
that  convention,  our  party  has  organized  all  over  the  Union,  and 
through  discussion  and  i^tation  has  been  educating  the  people  to 
a  sense  of  their  rights  and  duties  to  themselves  and  their  country. 
These  labors  have  accomplished  wonders.  We  now  have  a  great, 
harmonious  party,  and  thousands  who  believe  in  our  principles  in 
the  ranks  of  other  parties. 

"  We  point  with  pride  to  our  histoiy."    We  forced  the  remon^ 
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tilation  of  the  silver  dollar ;  preveiitAd  tiie  nfnnding  of  the  pnUia 
debt  into  long-tune  bonds ;  secured  the  payment  of  tite  bonds,  until 
"  the  best  banking  system  the  world  ever  saw,"  for  robbing  the  pro- 
ducer, now  totters  because  of  its  contracting  foundation ;  we  have 
stopped  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  greenback  currency,  and 
■ecored  a  deeiaion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Staiea  e»- 
tablishing  forever  the  right  of  the  people  to  issue  their  own  numey. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  never  in  our  histoiy  have  the  banks, 
land-grant  railroads,  and  other  monopolies  been  more  insolent  in 
their  demands  for  f nrther  privileges  —  still  more  class  legislation. 
In  this  emergency,  the  dominant  parties  are  arrayed  against  tha 
people,  uid  are  ihe  abject  tools  of  the  corporate  monopolies. 

In  the  last  Congress,  they  repealed  over  twelve  million  dollars  of 
annual  taxes  for  the  banks,  Uiroving  the  burden  upon  the  people 
to  pay,  or  pay  interest  thereon. 

Both  old  jMTties  in  the  present  Congress  vie  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  further  repeal  taxes  in  order  to  stop  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  and  aave  the  banks  whose  ehartera  they  hare 
renewed  for  twenty  years.  Notwithstanding  the  distress  of  busi- 
ness, the  sliricki^  of  wages,  and  panic,  they  perust  in  locking  up, 
on  VEuious  pretexts,  four  hundred  million  dollars  of  money,  every 
dollar  of  which  the  people  pay  interest  upon,  and  need,  and  most 
of  which  should  be  promptly  applied  to  pay  bonds  now  payable. 

The  old  parties  are  united  —  as  they  cannot  E^ree  what  taxes  to 
repeal  —  in  efforts  to  squander  the  income  of  the  government  upon 
every  pretext  rather  than  pay  the  debt. 

A  bill  has  already  passed  the  United  States  Senate  making  the 
banks  a  present  of  over  fifty  million  dollars  more  of  the  people's 
money,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  levy  a  still  greater  burden  of 
interrat  taxes. 

A  joint  effort  is  being  made  hy  the  old  party  leaders  to  ovef 
throw  the  sovereign  constitutional  power  of  the  people  to  control 
their  own  financial  affairs  and  issue  their  own  money,  in  order  to 
forever  enslave  the  masses  to  bankers  and  other  buaineee.  The 
House  of  RepresentativeB  has  passed  bills  reclaiming  nearly  one 
hundred  million  acres  of  lands  granted  to  and  forfeited  by  rulrosd 
companies.  These  bills  have  gone  to  the  Senate,  a  body  composed 
largely  of  aristocratic  million  aires,  who,  according  to  their  own 
party  papers,  generally  purchased  their  elections  in  order  to  protect 
great  monopolies  which  they  represent.  This  body  has  thus  far 
defied  the  people  and  the  House,  and  refused  to  act  upon  these 
bills  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Therefore  we,  the  National  party  of  the  United  States,  in  na- 
tional convention  assembled,  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  May,  A.  D, 
1884,  declare :  — 
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1.  That  va  hold  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Conrt  on  the 
legal  tender  qnestion  to  be  a  full  Tindicatiou  of  the  theorj  which 
our  party  hag  always  advocated  on  the  right  and  authority  of  Coo- 
gress  over  the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  uphoM  said  decision,  and  to  defend  the  Constitution 
against  alterations  or  amendments  intended  to  deprive  the  people 
of  any  rights  or  privileges  conferred  by  that  instrument.  We  de- 
mand the  issue  of  such  money  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
actual  demand  of  trade  and  commerce,  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  and  the  development  of  our  indufitries.  We 
demand  the  substitution  of  greenbacks  for  national  bank  notes, 
&nd  the  prompt  payment  of  the  public  debt.  We  want  that  money 
which  saved  our  country  in  time  of  war,  and  which  has  given  it 
proapeiity  and  Itappiness  in  peace.  We  condemn  the  i«tiiement  of 
the  fractional  currency  and  the  small  denomination  of  greenbacks, 
and  demand  their  restoration.  We  demand  the  issue  of  the  hoards 
of  money  now  locked  up  in  the  United  States  treasury,  by  ^tply^ 
ing  them  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  now  due. 

2.  We  denounce,  as  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions, 
those  methods  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties which  have  sanctioned  or  permitted  the  establishment  of  land, 
railroad,  money,  and  other  gigantic  corporate  monopolies  j  and  we 
demand  such  governmental  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  from 
such  monopolies  the  powers  they  have  so  corruptly  and  unjustly 
usurped,  and  restore  them  to  the  people,  to  whom  they  belong. 

3.  The  public  lands  being  the  natural  inheritance  of  the  people, 
we  denounce  that  policy  which  has  granted  to  corporations  vast 
tracts  of  land,  and  we  demand  that  immediate  and  vigorous  mea. 
Bores  be  taken  to  reclaim  from  soch  corporations,  for  the  people's 
use  and  benefit,  alT  sueh  land  grants  as  have  been  forfeited  by  rea- 
son of  non-fulfilment  of  contract,  or  that  may  have  been  wrong- 
fully acquired  by  corrupt  legislation,  and  that  such  reclaimed  lands 
and  other  public  domain  be  henceforth  held  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  be 
granted  only  to  actual  settlers  in  limited  quantitdes;  and  we  also'' 
demand  that  the  alien  ownership  of  land,  individual  or  corporate, 
be  prohibited. 

4.  We  demand  congressional  regulation  of  interstate  commerce. 
We  denounce  "  pooling,"  stock  watering,  and  discrimination  in 
rates  and  charges,  and  demand  that  Congress  shall  correct  these 
abuses,  even,  if  necessary,  by  the  construcUon  of  national  railroads. 
We  also  demand  the  establishment  of  a  government  postal  tele- 
graph system. 

5.  All  private  property,  all  forms  of  money  and  obligations  to 
pay  money,  should  b«ar  their  just  proportion  of  the  public  taxea 
We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 
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e.  We  demand  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Iftbor,  bj  tn- 
forcing  the  wnitaiy  laws  in  induatrialeatabliahmentSib^the  ^>oli- 
tion  of  the  oonvict  labor  system,  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  mines  and 
factories,  by  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  indnstrial  estab- 
lishmeato,  by  fostering  eduoatiooal  institutions,  and  by  aboldshing 
child  labor. 

7.  We  condemn  all  importations  of  contracted  labor,  made  with 
a  view  of  redacing  to  stArvation  nages  the  workingmen  of  this 
country,  and  demand  laws  for  its  preyention. 

8.  We  insist  upon  a  constitutional  amendment  reducing  the 
terms  of  United  States  senators. 

9.  We  demand  snch  rules  for  the  goremment  of  Congress  as 
shall  place  all  representatives  of  the  people  upon  an  equal  footing, 
and  take  away  from  committees  a  veto  power  greater  than  that  of 
the  President. 

10.  The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  leried  npon 
Tarioue  articles  of  import  has  been  agitated  and  qoarrelled  orer, 
and  has  divided  coramanities,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  is  not 
now,  and  never  will  be,  settled,  unless  by  the  abolition  of  indirect 
taxation.  It  is  a  convenient  issue,  always  nused  when  the  people 
are  excited  over  abuses  in  their  midst.  While  we  favor  a  wise  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  laws,  with  a  view  to  rsising  a  revenue  from  lux- 
uries rather  than  necessities,  we  insist  that,  as  an  economic  ques- 
tion, its  importance  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  finaocial 
issues ;  for  whereas  we  have  Buffered  our  worst  panics  under  low 
and  ^80  under  high  tariffs,  we  have  never  suffered  from  a  panic, 
nor  seen  our  factories  and  workshops  dosed,  while  the  volume  of 
moneyin  circulation  was  adequate  to  the  needs  of  eommeroe.  Give 
our  farmers  and  manufacturerH  money  as  cheap  as  you  now  give  it 
to  our  bankers,  and  they  can  pay  high  wages  to  labor,  and  compete 
with  all  the  world. 

11.  For  the  piurpose  of  testing  the  sense  of  the  people  upon  the 
subject,  we  are  in  favor  of  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  favcv  of  suffrage  regardless  of 
sex,  and  also  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

12.  All  disabled  soldiers  of  the  late  war  should  be  equitably 
pensioned,  and  we  denounce  the  policy  of  keeping  a  small  army 
of  office-holders,  whose  only  buBiness  is  to  prevent,  on  technical 
grounds,  deserving  soldiers  from  obtaining  justice  from  the  gov- 
ernment they  helped  to  save. 

18.  As  our  name  indicates,  we  are  a  national  party,  knowing  no 
Eafit,  no  West,  no  North,  no  South.  Having  no  sectional  preju- 
dices, we  can  properly  place  in  nomination  for  the  high  offices  of 
state,  as  candidates,  men  from  any  section  of  the  tJnion. 

14.  We  appeal  to  all  people  who  believe  in  our  principles,  to  tud 
us  by  voice,  i>en,  and  votes. 
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The  Sist  Tote  for  k  candidate  for  President  resulted  as  fol- 
lows:—  General  Benjamin  F.  Bntler,  of  Mamachusetts,  322; 
Jesse  Harper,  of  Illinois,  99;  Solon  Chase,  of  Maine,  2; 
Edward  P.  Allis,  of  WiBconan,  1 ;  David  Davis,  of  Illinois,  1. 
General  Butler  was  declared  nominated.  A  motion  to  make 
the  nomination  unanimous  was  declared  adopted,  though  it  was 
received  with  hisses  and  shouts  of  "no,"  General  Alanson 
M.  West,  of  Mississippi,  was  nominated  for  Yice-Fresident  by 
acclamation. 

As  the  time  set  for  the  meeting  of  the  Bepublican  conven- 
tion approached,  there  was  the  usual  activity  among  the  parti- 
eane  of  the  several  candidates.  General  Arthur  had  succeeded 
to  the  presidency  in  trying  circumstances,  and  had  acquitted 
himself  in  his  high  office  with  great  credit  His  moderation 
had  won  for  him  the  praise  of  many  men  who  had  heard  of 
his  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency,  in  1880,  with  dismay. 
The  President  was  frankly  a  candidate  for  reelection.  He 
had  hosts  of  friends  and  few  enemies  in  the  party.  General 
John  A.  Logan  had  not  only  the  support  of  the  Bepublicans 
of  his  own  State  of  Illinois,  but  many  strong  partisans  among 
the  volunteer  soldiers  of  the  civil  war.  Senator  John  Sher- 
man was  supported  by  a  compact  body  of  Ohio  Bepublicans. 
Senator  George  F,  Edmunds,  of  Vermont,  was  a  favorite  can- 
didate with  many  of  those  members  of  the  party  who  regarded 
civil  service  reform  as  the  great  issue.  But  the  candidate 
who  had  the  strongest,  the  most  enthusiastic,  and,  as  the  event 
proved,  the  prevailing  body  of  followers,  was  Mr.  James  G. 
Blaine,  of  Maine.  This  gentleman  had  been  secretary  of 
state  under  General  Gorfield,  the  President's  most  intimate 
friend,  and  his  chief  political  adviser.  He  had  narrowly 
missed  the  nomination  in  1876  and  again  in  1880,  on  his  own 
merits ;  and  he  was  now  regarded  as  the  natural  heir  of  the 
assassinated  President  Hie  own  State  supported  him,  but  he 
had  no  great  strength  in  the  other  New  England  States.  But' 
elsewhere,  —  everywhere  else,  —  his  partisans  were  numerous, 
enthusiastic,  and  devoted.  From  the  northwest,  the  southwest, 
the  Pacific  coast  States,  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
they  gathered,  and  they  had  even  successfully  disputed  the 
claim  of  Ohio's  and  Illinois's  "  favorite  aons  "  to  united  dele- 
gations. It  was  evident,  before  the  convention  met,  that  the 
'  supporters  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  of  General  Arthur  constituted  a 
la^  majority  of  the  delegates.     It  was  also  evident  that  Mn 
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Bl'ine  was  th«  leading  candidate.  Hia  succeaa  was  Bare,  hd- 
leM  all  the  opposing  elements,  those  which  were  simply  more 
friendly  lo  other  candidates,  as  well  as  that  element  whicli  was 
unalterably  opposed  to  bis  candidacy,  could  be  beld  tc^tber 
and  concentrated  upon  one  man. 

The  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  June  3.  The  naticmal 
committee  had  named  ex-Senator  Powell  Clayton,  of  Arkansas, 
as  the  temporary  chairman  of  the  convention.  Thia  selectitHi 
woe  sappoeed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Blaine.  A  nomina- 
tion of  the  Hon.  John  B.  Lynch,  of  MiscisBippi,  &  distinguished 
colored  man,  was  made  from  the  floor,  and  the  convention,  on 
a  vote  by  delegates,  elected  him  to  the  position,  by  431  votes 
to  387  given  for  Mr.  Clayton.  On  the  next  day,  do  other 
business  was  transacted  beyond  the  choice  of  the  Hon.  John 
B.  Henderson,  of  Missouri,  as  permanent  president. 

On  the  third  day,  the  rules  of  the  convention  were  repeated 
and  adopted.  One  important  rule  was  adopted,  cMicerning 
the  constitution  of  the  national  committee,  and  the  election  erf 
future  conveutiona.  It  provided  that  "  no  person  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  who  is  not  eligible  as  a  member 
of  the  electoral  college."  This  provision  excludes  from  the 
committee  all  persons  who  hold  offices  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  all  senators  and  representatives, 
and  removes  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  action  of  the 
party  directly  through  the  elected  or  appointed  official  class. 
The  same  rule  provides  that  all  delegates  at  large  ahall  be 
chosen  hy.  state  conventions,  and  that  in  each  Congress.dis- 
trict  the.  delegates  shall  be  elected  "  in  the  same  way  as  the 
nomination  of  a  member  of  Congress  is  made  in  said  district." 
This  provision  abolishes  altogether  the  practice  of  subdividing 
a  state  convention  to  choose  district  delegates,  and  makes  each 
district  absolutely  free.  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  convention,  but  it  met  with  small 
encouragement,  and  the  matter  was  not  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  following  platform  was  reported  and  adapted :  — 

1.  The  Repnblicans  of  the  United  States,  in  national  conventioa 
aaaembled,  renew  their  allegiance  to  the  principles  npon  which 
they  have  triumphed  in  six  auccesHive  presidential  elections,  and 
congratulate  the  American  people  on  the  attainment  of  so  many 
results  in  legislation  and  administratjon  by  which  the  Republican 
party  has,  after  saving  the  Union,  done  so  much  to  render  its  insti- 
tutaons  just,  equal,  and  beneficent;  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  and 
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tho  embodiment  of  the  best  thought  and  highest  purposes  of  oar 
citizens.  The  Repnblican  party  has  gained  its  strength  1^  quick 
and  faithful  response  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  the  freedom, 
and  equality  of  all  men ;  for  a  united  nation,  assuring  the  righto 
of  all  citizens ;  for  the  elevation  of  labor ;  for  on  honest  currency ; 
for  purity  in  legislation ;  and  for  integrity  and  aecouutability  in 
all  departments  of  the  goyernment.  And  it  accepts  anew  the  duty 
of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and  reform. 

2.  We  lament  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  whose  sound 
Btatesmanship,  long  conspicuous  in  Congress,  gave  promise  of  a 
strong  and  successful  administration,  a  promise  fully  realized  dur- 
ing the  short  period  of  his  office  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  distinguished  services  in  war  and  in  peace  have  endeared  him 
to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

3.  In  the  administration  of  President  Arthur  we  reoognize  a 
wise,  conservative,  and  patriotic  policy,  under  which  the  country 
has  been  blessed  with  remarkable  prosperity ;  and  we  believe  his 
eminent  services  are  entitled  to,  and  will  receive,  the  hearty  ap- 
proval of  every  good  citizen. 

4.  It  is  the  first  dnty  of  a  good  government  to  protect  the  rights 
and  promote  the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The  lai^eat  diversity 
of  industry  is  moat  productive  of  general  prosperity  and  of  the 
comfort  and  independence  of  the  people.  We  therefore  demand 
that  the  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  shall  be  made,  not 
for  revenue  only,  but  that,  in  raising  the  requisite  revennea  for  the 
government,  such  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  aSord  security  to 
our  diversified  industries,  and  protection  to  the  rights  and  wages 
of  the  laborers,  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelligent  labor,  as  well 
as  capital,  may  have  its  just  reward,  and  the  laboring  man  his 
full  share  in  the  national  prosperity. 

5.  Against  the  s»«alled  economical  system  of  the  Democratic 
party,  which  would  degrade  our  labor  to  the  foreign  standard,  we 
enter  oar  most  earnest  protest.  The  Democratic  party  has  failed 
«omp]etely  to  relieve  the  people  of  the  burden  of  unnecessary  tax- 
ation by  a  wise  reduction  of  the  surplus. 

6.  The  Bepublican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  irregulari- 
ties of  the  tariff  and  to  reduce  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious  and 
indiscriminate  process  of  horizontal  reduction,  but  by  such  meth. 
oda  as  will  relieve  the  taxpayer  without  injuring  the  laborer  or 
the  great  productive  interests  of  the  country. 

7.  We  recognize  the  importance  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the 
United  States,  the  serious  depression  which  it  is  now  experien- 
cing, and  the  danger  threatening  ite  future  prosperity;  and  we 
therefore  respect  the  demands  of  the  representatives -of  this  im- 
portant agricultural  interest  for  a  readjustment  of  duties  upon 
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foreign  wool,  In  order  that  sooh  indnatr;  shall  have  full  and  ado> 
qnate  protection. 
8.  Wo  have  always  recotninended  the  best  money  known  to  the 
'  tiviliied  world,  and  we  urge  that  an  effort  be  made  to  unite  all 
Bonunercial  nations  in  the  establiBhinent  of  an  international  standr 
ard  which  shall  fix  for  all  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  diver 


9.  The  regnUtion  of  oommeroe  with  foreign  nations  and  between 
Uie  States  is  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of  the  gen«-al 
goveromenf,  and  the  Repnblican  party  distinctly  aimoancea  its 
pntpoee  to  support  rach  l^[ialatton  as  will  folly  and  effidenUyl 
carry  ont  the  constitutional  power  of  Congreos  over  interstate 
commerce. 

10.  The  iaincq)le  of  the  pnblio  regulation  of  rulway  corpoT&- 
tions  is  a  wise  and  lalntory  one  for  the  protection  of  all  claama 
of  the  people,  and  we  favor  legislation  that  shall  prevent  unjust 
discrimination  and  excessive  charges  for  transportation,  and  that 
shall  aecnre  to  the  people  and  to  -the  railways  alihe  the  fair  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

11.  We  favor  the  estebliahment  of  a  national  burean  of  labfH' ; 
the  enforcement  of  the  eight-honr  law ;  a  wise  and  jndicioos  sys- 
tem of  general  education,  by  adequate  a^^iropriation  from  the 
national  revenues  wherever  the  same  is  needed.  We  believe  that 
everywhere  the  protection  of  a  citiTen  of  American  birth  must  be 
aecnred  to  citizens  by  American  adoption,  and  we  favor  the  settle- 
ment of  national  differences  by  international  arbitration. 

12.  The  Repnblican  parly,  having  its  birth  in  a  hatred  of  slave 
labor,  and  in  a  desire  that  all  men  may  be  tmly  free  and  equal,  is 
unalterably  opposed  to  placing  our  wortdngman  in  competitdtm 
with  any  form  of  servile  labor,  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In 
this  spirit  we  denounce  the  importation  of  contract  labor,  whether 
from  Europe  or  Asia,  as  an  offence  against  the  spirit  of  Amerioan 
institutions,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the  present  law 
restricting  Chinese  immigration,  and  to  provide  such  further  legis- 
lation as  is  necessary  to  carry  oat  its  purposes. 

18.  Reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begnn  under  Repub- 
lican adminietratiou,  should  be  completed  by  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  reformed  system  already  established  by  law  to  all  the 
grades  of  the  sendee  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  reform  should  be  observed  in  all  executive  appoint- 
toente,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects  of  existing  re- 
formed legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers 
to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  patronage 
may  be  wisely  and  effectively  avoided. 

14.  The  public  lauds  are  a  heritage  of  the  people  of  the  United 
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StateSi  and  shotdd  be  reserred,  m  far  u  powible,  for  small  hold- 
ings bj  actual  settlers.  We  are  opposed  to  tbe  acquisition  of  lu-ge 
tr»cta  of  these  lands  by  corporations  or  individuals,  especially 
'where  such  holdings  are  in  the  hands  of  non-resident  aliens,  and 
-we  will  endeavor  to  obtain  such  l^(islatioa  as  will  tend  to  correct 
this  eviL  We  demand  of  Congreas  the  speedy  forfeiture  of  all 
land-grants  which  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-compliance  with 
acts  of  incorporation,  in  all  case«  where  there  has  been  no  attempt 
in  good  faith  to  perform  the  conditions  of  such  grants. 

15.  The  grateful  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the 
Union  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  lata  war ;  and  the  Republican 
party  stands  pledged  to  suitable  pensions  for  all  who  were  disabled, 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  in  the  war. 
The  Bepablican  party  also  pledges  itself  to  the  ropeal  of  the  lim- 
itation contained  in  the  arrears  act  of  1879,  so  that  all  invalid  sol- 
diers shall  share  alike,  and  their  pensions  begin  with  the  date  of 
disability,  and  not  with  the  date  of  the  application. 

18.  The  Bepablican  party  favors  a  policy  which  shall  keep  us 
from  entangling  alliances  with  foreign  nations,  and  which  gives 
us  the  right  to  expect  that  foreign  nations  shall  refrain  from 
meddling  in  American  aifairs,  —  tbe  policy  which  seeks  peace  and 
trade  with  all  powers,  but  especially  with  those  of  the  western 
hemisphere. 

17.  We  demand  the  restoration  of  onr  navy  to  its  old-time 
strength  and  efficiency,  that  it  may  in  any  sea  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  and  the  interests  of  American  commerce.  We 
call  upon  Congress  to  remove  the  burdens  nnder  which  American 
shipping  has  been  depressed,  so  that  it  may  again  be  true  that  we 
have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea  unexplored,  and  &  navy 
which  takes  no  law  from  superior  force. 

18.  That  appointments  by  the  President  to  offices  in  the  Terri- 
tories should  be  made  from  the  bona-Jide  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  Territories  wherein  they  are  to  serve. 

19.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  ss  shall 
promptly  and  eSectnally  suppress  the  system  of  polygamy  within 
onr  Territories,  and  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecclesiastical 
power  of  the  so-called  Mormon  Church,  and  that  the  law  so  enacted 
should  be  r^dly  enforced  by  the  civil  authorities,  if  possible,  and 
by  tbe  military,  if  need  be. 

20.  The  people  of  the  United  8tat«s,  in  their  organized  capacity, 
constitute  a  nation,  aud  not  a  mere  confederacy  of  States.  The 
national  government  is  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  its  national 
duties,  but  the  States  have  reserved  rights  which  should  be  faith- 
fully maiutained,  and  which  should  be  guarded  with  jealous  care, 
Ro  that  the  harmony  of  our  system  of  government  may  be  pre- 
served and  the  Uuiof  kept  inviolate. 
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21.  The  perpetuity  of  oar  institntioiui  rests  upon  the  inunt» 
nance  of  a  free  ballot,  an  honest  ooont,  and  oorreot  return.  We 
denounce  the  fraud  and  'violence  practised  by  the  Democracy  in 
southern  SbiteB,  by  which  the  will  of  the  voter  is  defeated,  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  preservation  of  free  institutioDB ;  aud  we  solemnly 
arraign  the  Democratic  party  as  b«ng  the  guilty  recipient  of  the 
fruits  of  such  fraud  and  violence. 

22,  We  extend  to  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  regardless  of 
their  former  party  affiliations,  our  cordial  sympathy,  and  pledge  to 
them  OUT  most  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  pass^e  of  such  legis- 
lation as  will  secure  to  every  citizen,  of  whatever  race  and  color, 
the  full  and  complete  recognition,  possession,  and  exercise  of  all 
oivil  and  political  rights. 

An  evening  session  was  held,  at  which  the  speeches  were 
made,  putting  the  several  candidates  in  nomination,  but  no  vote 
vas  taken  until  the  next  morning,  Friday,  June  6.  Four  votes 
only  were  required  to  effect  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
which  was  then  made  unanimous.  The  votes  were  as  fol- 
lows :  — 


lit 

ad. 

Sd. 

^ 

Junes  G.  BhJu,  Maine  .    .    . 
Chester  A.  ArtLm,  New  Toik 

John  A.  Logan,  IUiiH««  .    .    . 
John  Sherman,  Ohfo   .     .     .     . 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  niinou  .     . 
Williun  T.  Sherman,  MinODii 

8341 

278 
63 

S 

IS 
4 

a 

349 

276 
85 
61 
28 
13 
4 
2 

375 
274 
69 
53 
2S 
13 
8 
2 

641 
207 
41 

7 

15 

8 

At  an  evening  session,  John  A.  Ix^ian,  of  Illinois,  was  nom- 
inated for  Vice-President  by  779  votes  to  7  for  Lucius  Fair- 
child,  of  Wisconsin,  and  6  for  Walter  Q.  Greaham,  of  Indiana, 
and  the  convention  adjourned. 

Although  there  had  been  certain  vague  waminge  in  a  part 
of  the  Eepublican  press  that  the  party  might  forfeit  the  support 
of  many  of  its  members  in  case  the  convention  should  adopt  a 
course  contrary  to  that  which  the  "reform  element"  of  the 
party  desired,  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  extensive  bolt  which  followed  immediately  upon  the  ad- 
journment of  the  convention.  Several  important  party  organs,* 
and  a  lai^e  number  of  prominent  Republicans,  chiefly  in  the 
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Eastern  States,  announced,  formally,  tbat  they  irould  not  anp- 
port  the  candidates  nominated.  Independent  committees  were 
at  once  organized  in  New  York  and  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  the  Bepublican  opposition  to  Mr.  Blaine ;  and , 
these  committees,  which  had  the  cotiperation  of  committees  and 
of  independent  voters  in  other  cities,  turned  to  the  DemocTata 
with  assurances  that  if  they  would  make  nominationB  accept* 
able  to  the  reformers,  they  could  have  the  support  of  those 
who  were  opposed  to  Mr,  Blaine,  and  to  what  they  deemed 
the  reckless  disregard  of  good  political  morals  by  the  Kepubli- 
can  convention. 

The  Republican  revolt  hod  a  strong  effect  upon  the  action 
of  the  Democrats.  _  While  most  of  the  candidates  who  had 
received  votes  for  the  nomination  in  1880  were  again  in  the 
field  with  suppKirters  in  considerable  numbers,  —  Bayard,  Thur- 
man,  Bandall,  and  others,  —  Democratic  public  opinion  had 
already  fixed  upon  Grover  Cleveland,  governor  of  New  York, 
as  the  strongest  candidate.  He  was  the  candidate  who  bad 
obtained  the  enormous  majority  of  190,000  in  1882,  and  he 
had  a  lai^e  majority  of  the  Kew  York  delegation,  which  was 
instructed  by  the  state  convention  to  act  as  a  unit  on  all  ques- 
tions. He  was,  moreover,  the  favori''e  candidate  of  the  Repub- 
lican dissidents,  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  sincere  reformer, 
who  would  carry  into  practice  the  principles  which  he  and 
they  professed.  There  was,  in  New  York,  nevertheless,  noB 
a  little  opposition,  chiefly  of  a  personal  nature,  to  Governor 
Cleveland,  for  the  powerful  organization  of  Tammany  Hall  was 
against  him. 

The  convention  met  at  Chicago,  on  July  8,  and  effected  a 
temporary  oi^anizatiou,  with  Kichard  D.  Hubbard,  of  Texas, 
as  chairman.  The  rules  of  the  last  Democratic  convention 
were  adopted  with  one  modification,  namely,  a  provision  that 
after  a  State  had  given  its  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice-President,  it  should  not  change  its  vote  until  the  roll-call 
should  be  completed.  The  "  two-thirda  rule  "  was,  of  course, 
adopted  with  the  rest.  The  leader  of  the  Tammany  opposition 
to  Grover  Cleveland  endeavored  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  that  when  any  member  of  a  state  delegation  disputed  the 
correctness  of  the  vote  of  that  St^te,  as  announced  by  the 
chairman,  the  secretary  should  call  the  roll,  and  that  "their 
individnal  preferences  as  expressed  shall  be  recorded  as  the  vote 
of  the  State."     The  object,  of  course,  was  to  break  down  the 
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unit  rule,  and  particularly  to  allow  tb«  minority  of  the  TStiw 
York  delegation  to  be  heard.  The  piopinition  waa  defeated  hj 
about  one  hundred  majority,  and,  although  attempta  irere  afte^ 
ward  made  to  cause  the  actual  vote  of  the  Kew  York  del^atea 
to  be  recorded,  the  presiding  officer  declared  himeelf  bound  to 
accept  the  vote  of  that  delegation  as  a  unit,  in  accordance  with 
the  inatructiona  of  the  state  convention. 

On  the  Becond  day  of  the  convention,  WillianL  F.  Vilas,  of 
Wisconsin,  was  elected  permanent  president ;  and  the  several 
candidates  were  presented  to  the  convention,  in  uominfttjng 
speeches.  An  evening  session  was  held,  and  the  following 
platform  was  reported  and  adopted  :  — 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  througii  ite  representatives 
in  national  convention  assembled,  recognizes  that,  as  the  nation 
grows  older,  new  issues  are  born  of  time  and  progress,  and  old 
isBues  perish ;  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Democo'acy, 
approved  by  the  united  voice  of  the  people,  remain,  and  vrill  ever 
remain,  ba  the  best  and  only  security  for  the  oontinnanoe  of  free 
govemnient.  The  preservation  of  personal  rights ;  the  equality 
of  aU  citizens  before  the  law;  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States; 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  federal  government  within  the  limits  of 
the  ConstitDtioii,  will  ever  form  the  true  basis  of  our  liberties,  and 
can  never  be  surrendered  without  destroying  that  balance  of  rights 
and  powers  which  enables  a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace, 
and  social  order  to  be  maintained  by  means  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. But  it  is  indispensable  for  tEie  practical  application  and 
enforcement  of  these  fundamental  principles  that  the  government 
should  not  always  be  controlled  by  one  political  party.  Frequent 
change  of  admimstratton  ia  as  necessary  as  constant  recurrence  to 
the  popular  will.  Otherwise,  abuaes  grow,  and  the  govemntent, 
instead  of  being  carried  on  for  the  general  welfare,  becomes  an 
instrumentality  for  imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the  many  who  are 
governed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  govern.  Public  servants 
thus  become  arbitrary  rulers.  This  is  now  (he  condition  of  the 
country;  hence,  a  change  is  demanded. 

The  Republican  parly,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  is  a 
reminiscence.  In  practice  it  is  an  organization  for  enriching  those 
who  control  its  machinery.  The  frauds  and  jobbery  which  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  every  department  of  the  government  are 
sufBcient  to  have  called  for  reform  within  the  Republican  party; 
yet  those  in  authority,  made  reckless  by  the  long  possession  of 
power,  have  succnmbed  to  its  corrupting  influence,  and  have 
placed  in  nomiuation  a  ticket  agunst  which  the  independent 
portion  of  the  party  are  in  open  revolt.     Therefore  a  change  is 
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demaaded.  Such  &  cluuige  ma  alike  neoessar;  in  1876,  bot  the 
will  o£  the  people  w&e  then  defeated  by  a  fraud  which  can  never  be 
forgotten  nor  condoned.  Again,  in  1880,  the  change  demanded  by 
the  people  was  defeated  by  the  laviah  use  of  money  oontribut«d 
by  unscrupulous  contractors  and  sharaeless  jobbers,  who  had  bar- 
gained for  unlawful  profits  or  high  office.  The  Republican  party, 
during  its  l^al,  its  Blolen,  and  its  bought  tenores  of  power,  has 
steadily  decayed  in  moral  character  and  political  capacity.  Its 
platform  promises  are  now  a  list  of  ita  past  failures.  It  demands 
the  restoration  of  our  navy;  it  has  squandered  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions to  create  a  navy  that  does  not  exist.  It  calls  upon  Congress 
to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping  has  been  - 
depressed;  it  imposed  and  has  continued  these  burdens.  It  pro- 
fesses the  policy  of  reserving  the  pnblio  lands  for  small  hold-  ■ 
ings  by  actual  settlers ;  it  has  given  away  the  people's  heritage, 
till  now  a  few  railroads  and  non-resident  aliens,  individual  and 
corporate,  possess  a  larger  area  than  that  of  aU  our  farms  between 
the  two  seas.  It  professes  a  preference  for  free  institutions;  it 
organized  and  triad  to  legalize  a  control  of  state  elections  by  fed- 
eral troops.  Jt  professes  a  desire  to  elevate  labor;  it  subjected 
American  workingmen  to  the  competition  of  convict  and  imported 
contract  labor.  It  professes  gratitude  to  all  who  were  disabled  or 
died  in  the  war,  leaving  widows  and  orphans  ;  it  left  to  a  Demo' 
cratic  House  of  Representatives  the  first  effort  to  equalize  both 
bounties  and  pensions.  It  professes  a  pledge  to  correct  the 
irregularities  of  our  tariff;  it  created  and  has  continued  them. 
Its  own  tariff  commission  confessed  the  need  of  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  reduction ;  its  Congress  gave  a  reduction  of  less  than 
four  per  cent.  It  professes  the  protection  of  American  manu- 
factures ;  it  has  subjected  them  to  an  increasing  flood  of  manufac- 
tured goods  and  a  hopeless  competition  with  mauufacturing 
nations,  not  one  of  which  taxes  raw  materials.  Tt  professes  to 
protect  all  American  industries;  it  has  impoverished  many,  to 
subsidize  a  few.  It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor ;  it 
has  depleted  the  returns  of  American  agriculture,  an  industry  fol- 
lowed by  half  our  people.  It  professes  the  equality  of  all  men 
before  the  law,  attempting  to  fii  the  status  of  colored  citizens; 
the  acts  of  its  Congress  were  overset  by  the  decisions  of  its  courts. 
It  "accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and 
reform;"  its  caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  escape  through 
contrived  delays  or  actual  connivance  in  the  prosecution.  Honey- 
combed with  corruption,  out^breaking  exposures  no  longer  shock 
ita  moral  sense.  Its  honest  members,  its  independent  journals,  no 
longer  maintain  a  successful  contest  for  authority  in  its  canvasses  or 
a  veto  upon  bad  nominations.    That  change  is  necessary  is  proved 
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by  an  exuting  rorplnB  of  more  than  9100,000,000,  Thieli  hat 
yearly  been  collected  from  a  suffering  people.  Unnecessary  taxa- 
tion is  unjust  taxation.  We  denounce  the  Republican  party  for 
having  failed  to  relieve  the  people  from  crushing  war  taxes,  which 
have  paralyzed  business,  crippled  industry,  and  deprived  labor  of 
employment  and  of  jast  reward. 

The  Democracy  pledges  itself  to  purify  the  administration  from 
corruptioD,  to  restore  economy,  to  revive  respect  for  law,  and  to 
reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent  with  due  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  nation  to  its  creditors  and  pen- 
sionerB.  Knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting 
the  occupations  of  the  people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative 
in  method,  not  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  but  responsive  to  its 
demands,  the  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  to  all  intereate.  But,  in  making  reduction  in 
taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  iujnre  any  domestic  industries,  but 
rather  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From  the  fonudatdon  of 
this  government,  taxes  collected  at  the  custom-bonse  have  been  the 
chief  source  of  federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be. 
Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for 
Buoceraf ul  continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every 
step  regardful  of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process 
of  reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execution  to  this  plain  dictate  of 
justice :  all  taxation  shall  be  limited  to  the  requirements  of  eco- 
nomical government.  The  necessary  reduction  in  taxation  can  and 
must  be  effected  without  depriving  American  tabor  of  the  ability 
to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and  without  imposing 
lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  increased 
cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country.  Sufficient  tevenue  to 
pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  federal  government,  economically  ad- 
ministered, including  pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  the  public 
debt,  can  be  got  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  from  custom- 
house taxes  on  fewer  imported  articles,  bearing  heaviest  on  articles 
of  luxury,  and  bearing  ]ight«st  on  articles  of  necessity.  We  there- 
fore denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff;  and,  subject  to  the 
preceding  limitations,  we  demand  that  federal  taxation  shall  be 
exclusively  for  public  purposes,  and  shaU  not  exceed  the  needs  of 
the  government  economically  administered. 

The  system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as  the  "  internal  revenue," 
fs  a  war  tax,  and,  so  long  as  the  law  continues,  the  money  derived 
therefrom  should  be  sacredly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people 
from  the  remaining  burdens  of  the  war,  and  be  made  a  fund  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  care  and  comfort  of  worthy  soldiers  dis- 
abled in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the 
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payment  of  nicli  pensions  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  grant 
to  sucli  Boldiera,  a  like  fund  for  tlie  sailors  having  been  already 
provided ;  and  aaj  surplus  should  be  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  coDtinentol  policy,  based  upon  more 
intimate  commercial  and  political  relations  with  the  fifteen  sister 
republics  of  North,  Central,  and  South  Amerioa,  but  entangling 
alliances  with  none. 

We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  sUver  coinage  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  circulating  medium  convertible  into  such 
money  without  loss. 

Asserting  Che  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  we  hold  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people, 
to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens,  of  whatever 
nativity,  race,  color,  or  persuasion,  religions  or  political. 

We  believe  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count ;  and  we  recall  to  the 
memory  of  our  people  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  by  which  a  reloctaQt  Ite- 
publican  opposition  was  compelled  to  assent  to  legislation  makipg 
everywhere  illegal  the  presence  of  troops  at  the  polls,  as  the  con- 
clusive proof  ^at  a  Democratic  administration  will  preserve  lib- 
erty with  order. 

The  selection  of  federal  officers  for  the  Territories  should  be 
restricted  to  citizens  previously  resident  therein. 

Wo  oppose  sumptuary  laws,  which  vex  the  citizens  and  interfere 
with  individual  liberty. 

We  favor  honest  civil  service  reform  and  the  compensation  of 
all  United  States  officers  by  fixed  salaries,  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State,  and  the  diffusion  of  free  education  by  common  schools, 
so  that  every  child  in  the  land  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties 
of  citizenship. 

While  we  favor  all  legislation  which  will  t«nd  to  the  equitable 
distribution  of  property,  to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  and  to  the 
strict  enforcement  of  individual  rights  {gainst  corporate  abuses, 
we  hold  that  the  welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a  scrupulous  re- 
gard for  the  righte  of  property  as  defined  by  law. 

We  believe  that  labor  is  best  rewarded  where  it  is  freest  and 
most  eulightened.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fostered  and  oheiished. 
We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the  free  action  of  labor, 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be 
incorporated,  and  of  such  legislation  as  will  teod  to  enlighten  the 
people  as  to  the  true  relation  of  capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  land  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
kept  as  homesteads  for  actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands 
heretofore  improvidenUy  granted  to  railroad  corporations  by  the 
action  of  the  Bepublican  party  should  be  restored  to  the  publia 
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domidn,  nnd  that  no  more  grants  of  land  shall  be  made  to  corpo- 
rations or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  ownership  of  alien  absentees. 

We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which,  upon  any  pretext, 
wonid  convert  the  general  government  into  a  machine  for  collect- 
ing taxes  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  or  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  reaffirming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of 
18S6,  that  "the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  JefEerson  in  tiie 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution, 
which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  op- 
pressed of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the 
Democratic  faith,"  we  nevertheless  do  not  sanction  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  labor  or  the  admission  of  servile  races,  unfitted  by 
habits,  training,  religion,  or  kindred,  for  absorption  into  the  great 
body  of  our  people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which  onr  laws  confer. 
American  civilieation  demands  that  against  the  immigration  or 
Importation  of  Mongolians  to  these  shores  our  gates  be  closed. 

The  Democratic  party  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  govern- 
ment to  protect  with  equal  fidelity  and  vigilance  the  rights  of  its 
citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  at  home  and  abroad ;  and,  to  the 
end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured,  United  States  papers  of 
naturalization,  issued  by  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  must  be 
respected  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  our  own 
government  and  by  all  fore^n  powers.  It  is  an  imperative  duty 
of  this  government  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and 
demand  and  enforce  full  reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof.  An 
American  citizen  is  only  responsible  to  his  own  government  for 
any  act  done  in  his  own  country  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only 
be  tried  therefor  on  her  own  soil  and  according  to  her  laws; 
and  no  power  exists  in  this  government  to  expatriate  an  American 
citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  land  for  any  such  act. 

This  country  has  never  had  a  well-defined  and  executed  foreign 
policy,  save  under  Democratio  administration.  That  policy  has 
ever  been  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  so  long  as  they  do  no  act 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country  or  hurtfnl  to  our  citi- 
zens, to  let  them  alone.  As  the  result  of  this  policy,  we  recall  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  California,  and  the  adjacent 
Mexican  territory  by  purchase  alone,  and  contrast  these  grand 
acquisitions  of  Democratio  stetesnuinship  with  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a  Republican  administration  of  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

The  federal  government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mis- 
sissippi  River  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  republic,  so  as  to 
secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  dieap  transportation  to  tide- 
water. 
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Under  a  long  period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy,  onr  mer- 
cliant  marine  was  fast  overtaking  and  on  the  point  of  outstripping 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Under  twenty  years  of  Republican  rule  and 
policy,  onr  commerce  has  been  left  to  British  bottoms,  and  the 
American  flag  haa  almost  been  swept  off  the  high  seas.  Instead 
of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand  for  the  people 
oC  the  United  States  an  American  policy.  Under  Democratic  rule 
and  policy,  our  merchants  and  sailors,  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  every  port,  successfully  searched  out  a  market  for  the  various 
prodactg  of  American  industry ;  under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
Republican  rule  and  policy,  despite  our  manifest  advant^es  over 
all  other  nations,  in  high-paid  labor,  favorable  climates,  and  teem- 
ing soils;  despite  freedom  of  trade  among  all  these  United  States; 
despite  their  population  by  the  foremost  races  of  men,  and  an 
annual  immigration  of  the  young,  thrifty,  and  adventurous  of  all 
nations ;  despite  our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited  burdens  of 
life  and  indostry  in  Old  World  monarchies,  their  costly  war  navies, 
their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing  standing  armies ;  despite 
twenty  years  of  peace  — that  Kepublican  rule  and  policy  have 
managed  to  surrender  to  Great  Britain,  along  with  our  commerce, 
the  control  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  Instead  of  the  Bepubli- 
caa  partj^s  British  policy,  we  demand,  in  behalf  of  the  American 
Democracy,  an  American  policy.  Instead  of  the  Kepublican 
party's  discredited  scheme  and  false  pretence  of  friendship  for 
American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand,  in 
behalf  of  the  Democracy,  freedom  for  American  labor  by  reducing 
taxes,  to  the  end  that  these  United  States  may  compete  with  un- 
hindered powers  for  the  primacy  among  nations  in  all  the  arts  of 
peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  profound  regret  we  have  been  apprised  by  the  venerable 
statesman,  through  whose  person  was  struck  that  blow  at  the  vital 
principle  of  republics,  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority, 
that  he  cannot  permit  us  ag^n  to  place  in  his  hands  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  hosts,  for  the  reason  that  the  achievement  of 
reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  government  is  an 
undertaking  now  too  heavy  for  his  age  and  failing  strength.  Re- 
joicing that  his  life  has  been  prolonged  until  the  general  judgment 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  united  in  the  wish  that  that  wrong 
were  righted  in  his  person,  for  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States 
we  offer  to  him,  in  his  withdrawal  from  public  cares,  not  only  our  . 
respectful  sympathy  and  esteem,  but  also  that  best  of  homage  of 
freemen,  —  the  pledge  of  our  devotion  to  the  principles  and  the 
cause  now  inseparable  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  from  the 
labors  and  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles,  and  purposes  of 
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tbs  Democntio  ptrtjr,  the  great  isans  of  reform  ukd  change  in 
ftdministrattoD  u  aubmitted  to  the  people  in  c&lm  confidence  that 
the  popular  Toioe  vill  annoance  in  favor  of  new  men,  and  new 
and  more  favorable  conditiouB  for  the  growth  of  industi;,  the 
exteneion  of  trade,  the  employment  and  due  reward  of  labor  and 
of  capital,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

When  the  foregoing  platform  waa  reported,  Oeneral  Beitjs- 
min  F.  Butler,  of  MasMchuaetta,  proposed  to  Bubetitute  a  ae- 
riea  of  reaolutions  embodying  certain  ideas  of  his  own,  which 
he  had  pr^iously  offered  to  the  committee  on  resolutions. 
The  poaition  which  General  Butter  occupied  woe  peculiar.  He 
had,  a  few  yeara  before,  abandoned  the  Bepublicaa  party,  with 
which  he  had  acted  nnce  the  dvil  war,  and,  after  Beveral  fail- 
ures,  had  been  elected  governor  of  Moaaachuaetts,  in  1882,  as 
a  Democrat,  He  now  appeared  as  a  del^ate  to  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention,  supported  by  a  m^ority  of  his 
fellow-delegatee  from  Mowachueetts,  urging  his  own  nomina- 
tion aa  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  to  which  position  he 
had  already  received  two  nomioations,  as  has  been  recorded  in 
this  chapter.  To  a  notification  of  one  of  the  nominations,  he 
had  vritten  a  reply,  in  which  be  bad  adroitly  omitted  to  say 
whether  oi  not  be  accepted  the  candidacy.  His  resolutions 
were  rejected,  —  yeas,  97^,  naya,  711^,  —  and  the  platform  aa 
reported  was  adopted  without  a  diviaion.  Q«neral  Butler's 
name  was  not  presented  to  the  convention  as  a  candidate,  and 
he  received  no  votes. 

Two  ballots  only  were  necessary  to  effect  the  nominaUtm  of 
a  candidate  for  President,     They  resulted  as  follows :  — 


»■ 

a. 

Onmr  CleveUnd,  New  Tork 

308 

ess 

ThonuH  F.  Bayara,  Delawan 

m 

811 

146* 

Allen  0.  Thnrnian,  Ohio 

Samiul  J.  Randall,  Pemujlvaiua 

78 

4 

Jo«i^  R  McDonald,  Indiana 

John  Q.  CarMfl,  KentnokT 

37 

OaoTKB  Hoadly.  Ohio 

8 

~ 

Governor  Clevehind,  it  will  be  seen,  had  less  than  a  n^jority 
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.  on  tbe  first  vote,  kltliougb  he  led  all  the  other  candidates. 
When  the  eecond  roU-caU  waB  completed  he  still  lacked  72 

.  votes  of    the  necessary    two    thirds,    but   nnmerona    changes 

.  were  made,  and  his  nomination  was  effected. 

Several  persons  were  named  to  the  convention  as  candidates 
for  the  nomination  for  Vice-President,  —  John  G.  Black,  of 
Illinois,  William  S.  Bosecrans,  of  California,  and  Gieorge  W. 
Glick,  of  Kansas.  The  names  were  all  withdrawn,  and' 
Thoma^  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated  by  a  unani- 
mous vpte.     This  completed  the  work  of  the  convention. 

Twd  conventions  were  held  by  Prohibitionists.  The  first,' 
which' seems  to  have  been,  not  a  representative  body,  bat 
xather  a  mass  convention  of  the  whole  party,  was  held  at 
Chi'cago,  June  19,  under  the  name  of  the  American  Prohibition 
Nationd  Convention.  It  was  presided  over  by  J.  L.  Barlow, 
of  Connecticut,  and  adopted  the  following  platform :  — 

We  hold :  1.  That  ours  is  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen  nation, 
and  that  the  God  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  the  author  of  civil 
government. 

2.  That  the  Bible  should  be  associated  with  books  of  science 
and  literature  in  all  our  educational  institutions. 

3.  That  God  requires  and  man  needs  a  Sabbath. 

4.  That  we  demand  the  prohibition  of  the  importation,  manu- 
facture, and  sale  of  intoxicatiug  drinks. 

6.  That  the  charters  of  all  secret  lodges  granted  by  our  federal 
and  state  legislatures  should  be  withdrawn  and  their  oaths  pro- 
hibited by  law. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  puttii^  prison  labor  or  depreciated  con- 
tract tabor  from  fore^  countries  in  competition  with  free  labor 
to  benefit  manufacturers,  corporations,  and  speculators. 

7.  We  are  in  favor  of  a  thorough  revision  and  enforcement  of 
the  law  concerning  patents  and  inventions,  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  frauds  either  upon  inventors  or  the  general  public. 

8.  We  hold  to  and  will  vote  for  woman  suffrage. 

8.  We  hold  that  civil  equality  secured  to  all  American  citizens 
by  uiicles  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  of  our  amended  national 
Constitution  should  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  the  same  equality 
should  be  extended  to  Indians  and  Chinamen. 

10.  That  international  difieiences  should  be  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. 

11.  That  land  and  other  monopolies  should  be  discouraged. 

12.  That  the  general  government  should  furnish  the  people  with 
an  ample  and  sound  currency. 
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18.  That  it  abonld  1m  tlie  settled  poliof  of  tile  govenunent  to 
teduoe  the  tariffa  ujd  taxes  u  rapidly  as  ttie  neeeuities  of  rereDas 
and  vested  business  interests  will  allow. 

14.  That  polygamy  should  be  immediately  Bnppressed  by  law, 
and  that  Uie  S^ublican  party  is  censarable  for  Ha  long  neglect  of 
its  du^  in  respect  to  this  evil. 

15.  And,  finally,  we  demand  for  the  American  people  the  aboli-' 
tion  of  electoral  colleges,  and  &  direct  vote  for  President  and  Tice* 
President  of  the  Umt«d  States. 

The  convention  nominated  Samnel  G.  Fomeroy,  of  Kansas, 
for  President,  by  72  votes,  to  12  for  all  others,  and  nominated 
John  A.  Conant,  of  Connecticut,  for  Yice-President.  It  does 
not  appear  that  an  electoral  ticket  was  presented  at  the  polls 
in  any  State  in  support  of  the  nominees  of  this  convention. 

The  convention  of  the  regular  National  Prohibition  partj 
was  held  at  Pittsburg,  July  23,  William  Daniel,  of  Mary- 
land, was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Samuel  Dickie,,  of 
Michigan,  the  permanent  president  of  the  convention,  which 
adopted  the  following  jdatfonn :  — 

The  Frohibition-Home~Protection  party,  in  national  conventifni 
iWBembled,  acknowledge  Almighty  God  as  the  rightful  sovereign 
of  all  men,  from  whom  the  just  powers  of  government  are  derived, 
and  to  whose  laws  human  enactments  should  conform.  Peace, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  only  can  come  to  the  people  when  the 
laws  of  their  national  and  state  governments  are  in  accord  with 
the  divine  will. 

That  the  importation,  manufacture,  supply,  and  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages,  created  and  maintained  by  the  laws  of  the  national  and 
state  governments,  during  the  entire  history  of  snch  laws,  is  every- 
where shown  to  be  the  promoting  cause  of  intemperance,  with  re- 
sulting crime  and  pauperism ;  making  large  demands  upon  public 
and  private  charity ;  imposing  large  and  unjust  taxation  and  pub- 
lic burdens  for  penal  and  sheltering  inatitntions  upon  thrift,  in- 
dustry, manufactores,  and  commerce;  endangering  the  public 
peace ;  causing  desecration  of  the  sabbath ;  corrupting  our  poli- 
tics, legislation,  and  administration  of  the  laws;  shortening  lives; 
impairing  health ;  and  diminishing  productive  industry ;  causing 
education  to  be  neglected  and  despised ;  nullifying  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  the  church,  and  the  school,  the  standards  and  guides 
of  our  fathers  and  thrir  children  in  the  founding  and  growth  imder 
God  of  our  widely  extended  country;  and,  while  imperilling  the 
perpetuity  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberties,  are  baleful  fmits  by 
Vhich  we  kiiow  that  these  laws  are  alike  contrary  to  God's  laws, 
•ad  contravene  our  happiness ;  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow-citjzens 
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to  aid  in  the  repeal  oi  these  laws  and  Id  the  legal  SDppi«BSM]ra  of 
this  bonef  nl  liquor  traffic. 

The  fact  that,  during  the  twenty-foor  ya&rs  in  vhich  the  Bepob- 
liciu)  party  has  controlled  the  general  government  and  tliat  of 
many  of  the  States,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  change  this  policy ; 
that  Territories  have  been  created  from  the  national  domain,  and 
goTeraments  from  them  established,  and  States  admitted  into  the 
Union,  in  no  inetanoe  in  either  of  which  has  this  traffic  been  for- 
bidden, or  the  people  of  these  Territories  or  States  been  permitted 
to  prohibit  it;  that  there  are  now  over  two  hundred  thousand  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  these  drinks, 
holding  certificates  and  claiming  t^e  authority  of  government  for 
.  the  eontinnation  of  a  bosiness  which  is  so  destructive  to  the  moral 
and  material  welfare  of  the  people,  together  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  remomrtrance  and  petition  for  the 
correction  of  this  abuse  of  civil  goTernment,  is  conclusive  that  the  . 
Bepublicaii  party  is  insensible  to  or  impotent  for  the  redress  of 
those  wrongs,  and  should  no  longer  be  intrusted  with  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  government!  that  although  this  party,  in 
its  late  national  convention,  was  silent  on  the  liquor  question,  not 
so  were  its  candidates,  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Logan.  Within  the  ' 
year  post,  Mr.  Blaine  has  publicly  reoontmended  that  the  revenues 
derived  from  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  distributed  among  tha 
States,  and  Senator  Logan  has  by  bill  prc^»osed  to  devote  these 
revenues  to  the  support  of  schools.  Thus,  both  virtually  recom- 
mend the  perpetuation  of  the  traffic,  and  that  the  State  and  its 
citizens  shall  become  partners  in  the  liquor  crime. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has,  in  its  national  deliver- 
ances of  party  policy,  arrayed  iteelf  on  the  side  of  tiie  drink  mak- 
ers  and  seller,  by  declaring  against  the  policy  of  prohibition  of 
such  traffic  under  the  false  name  of  "  sumptuary  laws,"  and,  when 
in  power  in  some  of  the  States,  in  refusing  remedial  legislation, 
and,  in  Congress,  of  refusing  to  permit  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
.  inquiry  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  effects  of  this  traffic, 
proves  that  the  Democratic  party  should  not  be  intrusted  with 
power  or  place. 

There  can  be  no  greater  peril  to  the  nation  than  the  existing 
competition  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  for  the 
liquor  vote.  Experience  shows  that  any  parij  not  firmly  opposed 
to  the  traffic  will  engage  in  this  competition,  will  court  the  favor 
of  the  criminal  classes,  will  barter  away  the  public  morals,  purity 
of  the  ballot,  and  every  trust  and  object  of  good  government,  for 
parly  success ;  and  patriots  and  good  citizens  should  find  in  this 
practice  sufficient  cause  for  immediate  withdrawal  from  all  connec- 
tion with  their  party. 
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Tlut ««  favor  i«fonna  in  Uie  adn^nistratioit  of  the  gorflmmen^ 
in  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  tueless  offloea  and  officers,  in  the 
election  bj  the  people  of  offloers  of  the  goTernment  instead  of 
•ppointment  by  the  President.  That  competency,  honesty,  and 
sobriety  are  essential  qualifications  for  holding  ciril  office,  and  m 
oppose  the  Temoval  of  such  personi  from  meie  adminiBtratiTa 
offices,  except  to  far  as  it  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
efieotiveness  to  the  Tital  issues  on  which  the  general  administrv 
tion  of  the  government  lias  been  intrusted  to  a  party. 

That  the  coUection  of  revenue  from  alcohol,  liqnors,  and  tobttcco 
should  be  abolished,  as  the  vices  of  men  are  not  a  proper  subject 
for  taxation ;  that  revenues  for  custom  duties  should  be  levied  for 
the  support  of  the  government,  economically  administered;  and  . 
when  BO  levied,  the  fostering  of  American  labor,  manufacttms, 
and  industries  should  constantly  be  held  in  view. 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  held  for  homes  for  the  people 
and  not  for  gifts  to  corporations,  or  to  be  held  in  large  bodies  for 
apecnlators  upon  the  needs  of  actual  settlers. 

That  all  money,  coin  and  paper,  should  be  made,  issued,  and 
r^ilat«d  by  the  general  government,  and  should  be  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

That  grateful  care  and  support  should  be  given  to  our  soldien 
and  sailors,  their  dependent  widows  and  orphans,  disabled  in  the 
service  of  the  country. 

That  we  repudiate  as  un-American,  contrary  to  and  subversive 
of  the  principle  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  which 
our  government  has  grown  to  be  the  government  of  fifty-five  mil- 
lions of  people,  and  a  recc^nized  power  among  nations,  that  any 
person  or  people  shall  or  may  be  excluded  &om  residence  or  citi- 
zenship with  all  others  who  may  desire  the  benefits  which  our  in- 
stitutions confer  upon  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

That  while  there  are  important  reforms  that  are  demanded  for 
purity  of  administration  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  their  im- 
portance sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  reform 
of  the  drink  traffic,  which  annually  wastes  eight  hundred  million 
dollars  of  the  wealth  created  by  toil  and  thrift,  and  drags  down 
thousands  of  families  from  comfort;  to  poverty ;  which  fills  jails, 
penitentiaries,  insane  asylums,  hospitals,  and  institntiona  for 
dependency ;  which  destroys  the  health,  saps  industry,  and  canees 
loss  of  life  and  property  to  thousands  in  the  land,  lowers  intellec- 
tual and  physical  vigor,  dulls  the  cunning  hand  of  tlie  artisan,  ia 
the  chief  cause  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  loss  in  trade,  and, 
by  its  corrupting  power,  enduigers  the  perpetuity  of  free  institu- 

That  Congress  should  exercise  its  nndoubt«d  power,  and  prohibit 
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the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  bereragaB  in  the  ZHertriet 
of  Columbia,  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
pltices  over  which  the  government  haa  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  that 
hereafter  no  State  sh^  be  admitted  into  the  Union  until  its  con- 
stitution  shall  expre&sly  prohibit  polygamy  and  the  manufacturo 
and  Bale  of  intoxicating  beverages. 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  laborer  and  raechaDic, 
the  miner  and  manuiactnrer,  and  ask  investigation  of  the  baneful 
effects  apon  labor  and  industry  caused  by  the  needless  liquor  busi- 
ness, which  will  be  found  the  lobber  who  lessens  wages  and  profits, 
the  destroyer  of  happiness  and  the  family  welfare  of  the  laboring 
man,  and  that  labor  and  all  legitimate  industry  demand  deliver- 
ance from  the  taxation  and  loss  which  this  traffic  imposea,  and' 
that  no  tariff  or  other  legislation  can  so  healthily  stimulate  pro- 
duction or  increase  a  demand  for  capital  and  labor,  or  prodoce  so 
much  of  comfort  and  content,  as  the  suppressing  of  this  traffio 
would  bring  to  the  laboring  man,  mechanic,  or  employer  of  labor 
throughout  the  land. 

That  the  activity  and  cooperation  of  the  women  of  America  for 
the  promotion  of  temperance  has,  in  all  the  history  of  the  past,  been 
a  strength  and  encouragement  which  we  gratefully  acbiowledge 
and  record.  In  the  later  and  present  phase  of  the  movement 
for  the  prohibition  of  the  licensed  traffic  by  the  abolition  of  the 
drinking'.saloon,  the  purity  .of  purpose  and  method,  the  eamest- 
'  ness,  zeal,  intelligence,  and  devotion  of  the  mothers  and  daughters 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  haa  been  eminently 
blessed  by  God.  Kansas  and  Iowa  have  been  given  her  as  "sheaves 
of  rejoioing;"  and  the  education  and  arousing  of  the  publio 
mind,  and  the  demand  for  constitutional  amendment  now  pre- 
vailing, are  largely  the  fruit  of  her  prayers  and  labors,  and  we 
rejoice  to  have  our  Christian  women  nnite  with  os  in  sharing  the 
labor  that  shall  bring  the  abolition  of  this  traffic  to  the  polls ;  she 
shall  join  in  the  grand  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings 
flow,"  when  by  law  our  boys  and  friends  shall  be  free  from  legal 
drink  temptation. 

That  we  believe  in  the  civil  and  political  eqnslity  of  the  sexes,  . 
and  that  the  ballot  in  the  band  of  woman  is  a  right  for  her  pro- 
tection, and  would  prove  a  powerful  ally  for  the  abolition  of  the 
drinking-saloon,  the  execution  of  law,  the  promotion  of  reform  in 
civil  affairs,  and  the  removalfcf  corruption  in  public  life ;  and  thus 
believing,  we  relegate  the  practical  outwotMug  of  this  reform  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Prohibition  party  in  the  several  States, 
according  to  the  condition  of  publio  sentiment  in  those  States ; 
that  gratefully  we  acknowledge  and  praise  God  for  the  presence 
of  his  Spirit,  guiding  our  counsels  and  granting  the  soccess  which 
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hM  been  TOuehsafed  in  the  progrest  of  temperanoe  reform,  and, 
looking  to  Him  from  whom  all  wisdom  and  help  come,  we  ask  the 
roten  of  the  United  States  to  make  the  principleB  of  the  above 
declarntioD  a  ruling  principle  in  the  goremment  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  States. 

Reiolved,  That  henceforth  the  Prohibition-Home-Protection 
party  ahall  be  called  bj  the  name  of  the  Prohibition  party. 

John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  was  nfiBnimously  nominated 
as  the  candidate  of  the  party  for  President,  and  William  Dan- 
iel, of  Maryland,  was  chosen  with  like  unanimity  for  Vice- 
PieBident. 

It  became  evident,  as  soon  as  all  the  nominations  had  been 
made,  that  the  canvass  was  to  differ  in  important  respects  from 
all  that  had  preceded  it.  The  defection  of  the  independent 
Republicans,  who  sooii  became  known  as  "  Mngwnmps,"  took 
much  of  the  apirit  out  of  the  party  in  the  early  days  of  the 
contest.  These  men  would  not  be  wooed  back  into  the  ranks 
of  their  former  associates.  They  repeated  the  old  chargea 
against  Mr.  Blaine,  and  added  to  them  objections  based  upon 
his  course  as  secretary  of  state,  which,  they  insisted,  had  a 
tendency  to  involve  the  country  in  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
serious  personal  accusationa  were  brought  against  Mr.  Cleve- 
land. The  Mugwumps  openly  supported  Mr.  Cleveland,  but 
for  the  most  part  asaerted  that  they  were  still  Republicans, 
that  they  opposed  Mt,  Blaine  only,  and  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
was  "  better  than  his  party."  As  a  matter  of  history  it  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  large  numbers  of  them  followed  Mr. 
Cleveland  to  the  end,  and  became  members  of  the  Democratic 
Tparty.  The  canvass  was,  from  first  to  last,  conducted  on  per- 
sonal grounds.  The  candidates  were  mercilessly  lampooned, 
and  false  accusations  of  the  most  preposterous  character  were 
made  against  them.  The  earnest  efforts  of  many  Republicans 
to  introduce  questions  of  principle,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
people  to  the  records  and  the  tendencies  of  the  two  parties,  and 
thus  to  change  the  character  of  the  canvass,  were  unavailing. 
•  (  This  was  not  the  only  peculiarity  of  the  election  contest ' 
The  candidacy  of  General  Butler'was  at  times  a  source  of 
uneasiness  to  the  Democrats,  who  feared  that  the  support  of 
him  by  Tammany  leaders  and  other  malcontents  in  New  York 
might  result  in  the  loss  of  that  Stat«.  But  before  the  day  of 
election,  Tammany  yielded,  and  gave  its  support  to  Mr.  Cleve- 
land.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans  were  greatly  wetik- 
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eaed  b;  thcProbibitioit  psiiy ;  for  that  oFgaatntMB  s«ceM»- 
fully  invited  many  Bepnblicons  who  would  not  support  Mr. 
Blaine,  and  who  could  not  bring  themselTea  to  the  point  of 
voting  fot  a  Democrat,  to  give  their  votes  to  Mr.  St.  John, 

It  would  not  be  true,  despite  all  these  dieturhing  conditions, 
to  say  that  the  canvass  was  not  an  enthusiastic  one  on  both  sides. 
The  Bepublican  defection  certainly  chilled  and  well-nigli  para- 
lyzed the  party  in  Massachusetts,  and  caused  a  serious  loss  in 
other  JSew  England  States  and  in  New  York.  But  in  the 
Teat  of  the  country  the  defection  was  not  great.  In  the  West, 
the  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Blaine  was  almost  unprecedented. 
Paring  the  canvass  he  made  a  tour  from  his  hbmp  in  Maine 
through  many  of  the  States  of  the  West,  and  -was  met  and 
cheered  everywhere  by  enormous  crowds  of  people.  The  Dem- 
ocrats, jubilant  over  the  accession  of  a  freeh  contingent  of 
voters,  and  hopeful  of  letuming  to  power  after  many  years  of 
exclusion  therefrom,  made  a  bold  and  confident  fight. 

Yet  all  observers  could  see  that  the  result  of  the  contest 
was  to  be  extremely  close.  The  whole  number  of' electoral 
votes  was  401.  The  Democrats,  as  usual,  were  sura  of  the 
f  solid  South"  with  153  votes,  and  they  acoordingly  needed 
to  gain  only  48  votes  in  the  Korth-  The  October  election  in 
Ohio  showed  that  in  the  States  usually  Bepublican  there  was 
likely  to  be  no  change ;  in  short,  the  Bepublicons  could  de- 
pend upon  all  the  Northern  Stetes  except  Coimecticut,  Kew 
York,  Kew  Jersey,  and  Indiana,  —  that  is,  upon  182  votes, 
^he  66  votes  of  four  Stetes  would  decide  the  Tesult.  No  one  , 
conld  tell  how  these  States  would  go.  Each  party  hoped  and 
feared.  For  although  in  three  of  tbem  the  Kepublicans  had 
lost  many  strong  supporters,  Mr.  Blaine  was  popular  among 
the  Irish  voters,  and  no  one  could  guess  whether  from  that 
quarter  enough  recruits  might  not  be  found  to  oflset  the  Mug< 
wump  defection. 

Juet  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  an  incident  occurred  which 
dashed  tliia  hope  of  the  Bepublicans.  A  delegation  of  cleigy- 
men  met  Mr.  Blaine  in  New  York,  as  he  was  returning  from 
the  tour  already  mentioned,  and  one  of  their  number  made  an 
address  to  the  candidate,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  in 
effect  that  the  Bepublican  canvass  was  directed  against  "  Hum, 
^manism,  and  Bebellion."  The  phrase  was  immediately 
used  with  great  eflect  to  drive  back  the  Irish  supporters  of 
Mr.  Blaine  into  the  Demooratio  ranks.     He  had  not  used  the 
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phrase, — indeed,  it  ie  doubtful  if,  in  the  coafuBion,  he  even 
lieard  it  as  it  was  uttered ;  but  it  was  employed  as  though  it 
liad  been  an  expression  of  hia  own,  and  there  ie  scsic^jr  a 
«loubt  that  it  affected  enough  vot«s  in  New  York,  which  was 
m^st  dosely  divided,  to  change  the  whole  result,  aud  to  elect 
Mr.  Cleveland  instead  of  Mr.  Blaine,  —  for  the  vote  of  Kew 
York  was  decisive. 

The  excitement  of  the  canvass  did  not  die  out  with  the  elec- 
tion, for  the  result  was  in  great  doubt.  The  early  returns 
showed  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  carried  all  the  Southern  States, 
together  with  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  In  all 
the  other  ^Tortbem  States,  except  Kew  York,  the'£epublicapa 
bad  been  successful.  The  vote  in  Kew  York  was  bo  close  that 
both  parties  claimed  its  electoral  vote  for  several  days,  and  the 
corrected  returns  as  they  came  in,  showing  differences  from 
the  first  hasty  returns  of  a  score  01  two,  first  in  favor  of  one 
party,  then  in  favor  of  the  other,  were  studied  with  intense 
anxiety.  But  the  final  result,  a  plurality  of  1149  in  a  total 
vote  of  nearly  1,200,000,  ended  all  doubt,  and  gave  a  Presi- 
dent to  the  Democratic  party  for  the  first  time  since  the  close 
of  Mr.  Buchanan's  administration. 

Jfo  State  had  been  admitted  since  1876,  but  a  new  appor- 
tionment on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1880  bad  increased  the 
number  of  electors.  The  result  of  the  popular  vote,  and  of 
the  vote  by  electors,  has  heeu  given. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes  took  place  on  February  11, 
1885,  in  accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  without  opposition.  The  resolution  was 
in, the  identical  words  of  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  of 
1891,  and  simply  provided  for  the  opening  of  the  certificates 
fay  two  tellers  on  the  part  of  each  House,  and  a  declaration  of 
the  resolt  by  the  president  of  the  Senate.  The  count  was 
undisturbed  by  any  event  calling  for  notice. 
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The  quadrennial  period  which  completed  the  fiist  century 
of  government  under  the  Conatitution  was  digtingoished  by 
the  pasw^  of  two  acts  of  conetitational  importojice.  By  one 
of  them,  the  method  of  counting  the  electoral  votee  wae  settled 
on  principles  so  reasonable  and  equitable  that  there  aeems  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  ever  be  changed,  eo  long  as 
the  syetem  of  electing  the  President  indirectly  is  pursued. 
Thus  the  famous  casus  omissiit  of  the  Constitution  haa  been 
supplied  BO  far  as  that  can  he  done  without  a  formal  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  nnnecessary  so  long  as  parties  are 
willing  to  abide  hy  a  fair  settlement  of  a  much  disputed  point, 
and  it  could  not  be  adopted  were  either  party  opposed  to  it. 
By  the  other  act,  the  presidential  succession  has  been  com- 
pletely changed. 

The  history  of  the  adoption  of  these  measiires  contains  little 
that  is  interesting.  Keither  was  carried  as  a  party  measure, 
and  when  brought  to  a  vote  the  opposition  to  either  was  little 
more  than  a  symptom  of  that  conservatism  which  usually  re- 
sists all  change. 

The  Presidential  Succession  Act  was  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  The  law  of  1791  made  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  the  successor  to  the  office  of  President  in  the  event 
of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  disability  of  both  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President;  '  and,  after  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepreaentatives. 
The  Constitution  conferred  upon  Coi^ress  the  duty  of  desig- 
natii^  what  officer  shall  act  as  President  in  such  cases.  There 
was,  from  the  beginning,  a  doubt  if  the  President  pm  tempore 
at  the  Senate,  or  the  Speaker,  was  an  "officer,"  within  tlie 
meaning  of  the  Constitution.  But  certain  considerations  of 
persontd  politics  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  caused  Cou- 
1  See  page  86, 
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grass  not  to  take  the  membon  of  the  Cabinet,  the  natuial  euo- 
ceeeora  of  the  Preeident  and  Vio©-Preaideiit  in  coao  of  vacancy, 
hilt  to  vest  the  succession  in  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  HoQse  of  Bepresentativee. 
Fortunately,  the  case  has  never  occurred  which  called  foT  an 
application  of  the  law  of  1791.  Neverthelees,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  the  country  was  perilously  near  a  crisis,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  death  of  one  person  would  cause  the  presi- 
dency bo  lapse,  since  no  one  then  held  the  position  either  of 
President  ^n>  tempore  or  of  Speaker. 

It  waa  thia  consideration,  rather  than  the  doubt  if  the  law  of 
1791  was  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution,  that  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  law  of  1886.  Another  reason  was  that 
neither  of  the  presiding  officers  of  Congress  designated  for  the 
succession  is  necessarily  or  invariably  a  member  of  the  party  ' 
which  has  been  successful  in  electing  the  President;  and  it  is 
universally  admitted  that  political  fair  dealing  demands  that 
the  party  which  has  carried  the  election  shall  not  be  deprived 
of  its  victory  by  the  death  of  the  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  Presidential  Succession  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  the  Senate,  as  early  as  June 
19,  1882.  It  was  considered  and  passed  January  19,  1883; 
bnt  was  not  taken  up  for  consideration  in  the  House  of  £epre- 
sentatives  before  the  expiration  of  the  Fotty-eeventh  Congress, 
March  4,  1833.  A  bill  with  identical  provisions  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  December  17,  1885,  without  a  division.  It 
was  taken  up  January  12,  1886,  by  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  and,  after  uveral  proposed  amendments  had  been  re- 
jected, the  bill  was  passed  as  it  came  from  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  186  to  T7.  The  affirmative  vote  was  given  by  146 
Democrats  and  39  Republicans ;  the  negative,  by  76  Eepubli- 
cans  and  2  Democrate.  The  act  was  approved  January  18, 
1886,  and  is  in  the  following  words :  — 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inabOity  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in 
case  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal, 
death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  if 
there  be  none,  or  in  case  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or 
inability,  then  the  Attorney-General,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in. 
ease  of  his  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  then  the  V<Mtr 
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I)aute^4Teneral,  or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  caae  of  hid  remora], 
death,  lesignation,  or  in&bilit;,  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Ifavy, 
or  if  there  be  none,  or  in  caM  of  hia  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  ioabilitj,  than  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  act  as  Preai- 
dent  until  the  disability  of  the  President  or  Vice-President  is 
removed,  or  a  President  shall  he  elected ;  provided,  that  whenever 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  devolve  upon  any  of  the  persons  named  herein,  if 
CongreM  be  not  then  in  session,  or  if  it  would  not  meet  in  accord- 
ance with  law  within  twenty  days  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  dn^ 
of  the  person  apon  whom  said  powers  and  duties  shall  devolve  to 
issue  a  proclamation  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session, 
giving  twenty  days'  notice  of  the  time  of  meeting. 

Sectioit  2.  That  the  preceding  section  shall  only  be  held  to 
describe  and  apply  to  such  officers  as  shall  have  been  appointed  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  the  offices  therein  named, 
and  such  as  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  President  under  the  Conslj- 
tntiou,  and  not  under  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  shall  devolve  upon  them  respectively. 

Section  3.  That  sections  148, 147, 148, 149,  and  150  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  ore  hereby  repealed. 

The  final  eettlemant  of  the  mode  of  counUng  the  electoral 
votes  stands  ae  Chapter  9  of  the  Acta  of  the  FoTty-niuth  Cod- 
greas,  approved  February  3,  1887.  Its  history  is  even  less 
eventful  than  that  of  the  Presidential  Successioii  Act^  though 
agreement  upon  the  terms  of  the  bill  was  only  reached  after 
much  conaideration,  many  amendments,  and  the  work  of  a  con- 
ference committee.  Into  this  act,  as  will  be  seen  from  an  exam- 
ination of  its  provisions,  has  been  introduced  the  principle  that 
a  State  may  finally  determine  every  contest  arieiug  out  of  a  ! 
presidential  election.  Such  determination  most  be  made  in  j 
accordance  with  a  law  passed  before  the  electors  are  chosen, 
and  the  decision  must  have  been  made  at  least  dx  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  electors ;  but  under  these  conditions  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  cannot  reverse  the  decision  so  reached. 
The  only  case  in  which  such  a  determination  can  be  subverted 
ia  when  there  is  a  conflict  of  tribunals,  and  the  two  Houses 
cannot  agree  in  deciding  which  of  them  ia  the  lawful  tribunal. 
As  to  votes  not  made  secure  by  a  judicial  determination,  the 
general  principle  is  that  none  can  be  rejected  except  by  con- 
'  current  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  This  is  difTerent  from  the 
principle  of  the  old  "  tweatj-second  joint  rule,"  which  allowed 
either  House  to  reject  votes.     The  act  in  full  is  as  follows: — 
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Be  it  enacted,  tte.,  that  the  electors  of  each  State  Hhall  meet  and 
^ve  their  votes  on  the  second  Monday  in  Januarj  next  following 
their  appointment,  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  the  Legislature 
of  such  State  shall  direct. 

Section  2.  That  if  anj  State  shall  have  provided,  hy  \am  en- 
acted prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  appointment  of  the  electors, 
for  its  final  determination  of  any  controversy  or  contest  concern- 
ing the  appointment  of  all  or  any  of  the  electors  of  such  8tat«,  by 
judicial  or  other  methods  of  procedure,  and  such  determination 
shall  have  been  made  at  least  six  days  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting  of  the  electors,  such  determination  made  pursuant  to 
each  law  so  existing  on  said  day,  and  made  at  least  six  days  prior 
to  tiie  said  time  of  meeting  o(  the  electors,  shall  be  conclusive,  and 
ahaU  govern  in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution,  as  hereinafter  regulated,  so  far  as  the  ascertain- 
ment  of  the  electors  appointed  by  such  State  is  concerned. 

Section  8.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 
State,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  conclusion  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  electors  in  such  State,  by  the  final  ascertainment  under 
aud  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  such  State  providing  for  such 
ascertaiDment,  to  communicate  under  the  seal  of  the  State,  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States,  a  certificate  of  such  ascer- 
tainment of  the  electors  appointed,  setting  forth  the  names.of  such 
electors  and  the  canvass  or  other  ascertainment,  under  the  lavs  of 
sach  State,  of  the  number  of  votes  given  or  cast  for  each  person 
for  whose  appointment  any  and  all  votes  have  been  given  or  east ; 
and  it  shall  also  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  each 
State  to  deliver  to  the  electors  of  such  State,  on  or  before  the  day 
on  which  they  are  required,  by  the  preceding  section,  to  meet,  the 
same  certificate,  in  triplicate,  under  the  seal  of  the  State ;  and  such 
certificate  shall  be  inclosed  and  transmitted  by  the  electors  at  the 
eame  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  by  law  for 
transmitting  by  such  electors  to  the  seat  of  government  the  lists 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for 
as  Vice-President:  and  Section  138  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is 
hereby  repealed ;  and  if  there  shall  have  been  any  final  determina- 
tion in  the  State  of  a  controversy  or  contest,  as  provided  for  in 
Section  S  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  executive  of  such 
State,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  such  det«nnination,  to  commu- 
nicate, under  tHe  seal  of  the  State,  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States,  a  certificate  of  ench  determination,  in  form  and 
manner  as  the  same  shall  have  been  made;  and  the  eecretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt 
at  the  State  Department  of  each  of  the  certificates  hereinbefore 
directs  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  shall  publish, 
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in  inoh  pnblia  newspaper  as  he  ahall  deiignate,  snch  oertifieates 
in  fall ;  and  at  the  flnt  meeting  of  Congrass,  thereafter,  he  shall 
tnmsmit  to  the  two  Housm  of  Ck>ngieas  copies  in  full  of  each  and 
every  such  certificate  BO  received. theretofore  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Section  4.  That  Congress  shall  be  in  seBsion  on  the  second 
Wednesday  in  Februaiy  sncoeeding  every  meeting  of  the  electors. 
The  Senate  and  Hoose  of  BepresentativeB  shall  meet  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  hoar  of  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  that  day,  and  the  President  of  Ihe  Senate  shall  t>e 
theii  presiding  officer.  Two  tellers  shall  be  previously  appointed 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  aro  opened  by 
the  President  of  .the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers  par- 
porting  to  be  the  certificates  of  the  electoral  vote,  whidi  certifi- 
cates and  papers  shall  be  opened,  presented,  and  acted  apon  in 
the  alphabetical  order  of  the  States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A ; 
and  said  tellers,  having  then  read  the  same  in  the  presence  and 
hearii:^  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of  the  voles  as  they 
shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates,  and,  the  votes  having  been 
ascertained  and  counted  in  the  manner  and  according  to  the  rules 
in  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  announce  the 
state  of  the  vote,  which  amtoancement  shall  be  deemed  a  Buf&- 
oient  declaration  of  the  persons,  if  any,  elected  President  and  Vice- 
Freaident  of  the  United  States,  and,  together  with  a  list  of  'Uie 
votes,  be  entered  on  the  joarnals  of  the  two  HouseB.  Upon  such 
reading  of  any  such  certificate  or  paper,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  call  for  objections,  if  any.  Every  objection  ahaU  be  made 
in  writing,  and  shall  state  clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  orga- 
ment,  the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  oae  sena- 
tor and  one  member  of  the  House  of  Kepresenatives  before  the 
same  shall  be  received.  When  all  objections  so  made  to  any 
vote  or  paper  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read, 
the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  each  objections  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ita  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Honse  of  Representetives  shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  such 
objections  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  ita  decision ;  and 
no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any  State  which  shall  have  been 
regularly  given  by  electors,  whose  appointment  h^  been  lawfully 
certified  to  according  to  Section  3  of  this  act,  from  which  but 
one  return  hoe  been  received,  shall  be  rejected;  but  the  two  Houses 
concurrently  may  reject  the  vote  or  votes  when  they  agree  that 
such  vote  or  votes  have  not  been  so  regularly  given  by  electors 
whose  appointment  has  been  so  certified.    If  more  than  one  letnm 
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vr  paper  porportliig  to  be  »  retnrn  from  a  State  shall  1ut«  boen 
received  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  those  votes,  and  those 
only,  shall  be  oonnted  which  shall  have  been  regolarly  given  by 
the  electors  who  are  shown  by  the  detemuDation  mentioned  in 
{Section  2  of  this  act  to  have  been  appointed,  if  the  determination 
in  said  saotion  provided  for  shall  have  been  made,  or  by  such  suc- 
cessors, or  enbstitntee,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  boaxd  of  eleo- 
tors  so  aeoertained,  as  have  been  appointed  to  fill  such  vacancy  in 
the  mode  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State;  but  in  case  there 
ahall  arise  a  qoeation  which  of  two  or  more  of  such  State  aathari' 
Idea  determining  what  electors  have  been  appointed,  as  mentioned 
in  Section  2  of  this  act,  is  the  lawful  tribunal  of  such  State,  the 
votea  regularly  given  of  those  electors,  and  those  only,  of  such 
State  shall  be  counted  whose  title  as  electors  the  two  Houses,  act- 
ing separately,  shall  concorrsntly  decide  is  supported  by  the  deci- 
sion of  such  State  so  authorized  by  its  laws  ;  and  in  such  caae  of 
more  than  one  return  or  paper  purporting  to  be  a  return  from  a 
State,  if  there  shall  have  been  no  such  determination  of  the  quea- 
tion  in  the  State  aforesaid,  then  those  votes,  and  those  only,  shall 
be  counted  which  the  two  Houses  shall  concurrently  decide  were 
cast  by  lawful  electors  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State,  unless  the  two  Houses,  acting  separately,  shall  concur- 
rency'decide  such  votes  not  to  be  the  lawful  votes  of  the  legally 
ai^inted  electors  of  such  State.  But  if  the  two  Houses  shall 
disagree  in  respect  of  the  counting  of  such  votes,  then  and  in  that 
case  the  votes  of  the  electors  whose  appointment  shall  have  been 
certified  by  the  Executive  of  the  State,  imder  the  seal  thereof,  shall 
be  counted.  When  the  two  Houses  have  voted,  they  shaU  imme- 
diately again  meet,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall  then  announce 
the  decision  of  the  questions  submitted.  No  votes  or  papers  from 
any  other  State  shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  objections  previously 
made  to  the  votes  or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have  been 
finally  disposed  of. 

Section  6.  That  while  the  two  Houses  shall  be  in  meeting  as 
provided  in  this  act,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  have  power 
to  preserve  order :  and  no  debate  shall  be  allowed  and  no  question 
shall  be  put  by  the  presiding  officer,  except  to  either  House  on  a 
motion  to  withdraw. 

Sectioii  S.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide  upon 
an  objection  that  may  have  been  made  to  the  counting  of  any  elec- 
toral vote  or  votea  from  any  State,  or  other  question  arising  in  ttia 
matter,  each  Senator  and  Representative  may  speak  to  such  objec- 
tion or  question  five  minutes,  and  not  more  than  once ;  but  after 
such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  House  to  put  the  main  question  without 
further  debate. 
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Seotiom  7.  Such  joint  meeting  shall  not  be  dissolrad  until  the 
eoont  of  elMtmral  votes  ahall  be  completed  and  the  resolt  declared ; 
and  DO  recess  sboU  be  taken  unless  a  qaestion  ghaJl  have  arisen  in 
r^ard  to  counting  aaj  such  votes,  or  otherwise  under  tiiis  act,  in. 
which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  eithet  House,  acting  sepa- 
rately, in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  of 
such  HooM  not  beyond  the  next  calendar  day,  Sunday  exoepted, 
at  the  hour  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  But  if  the  counting  of 
the  electoral  votes  and  the  declaration  of  tlie  result  shall  not  h&ve 
been  completed  before  the  fifth  calendar  day  next  after  snoh  flrst 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  no  further  or  other  recess  shall  be 
token  by  either  House. 

During  the  same  period  of  four  years  which  witnessed  the  ■ 
passage  of  these  two  important  acts,  propositions  to  amend  the 
Constitution  relative  to  the  office  of  President  were  intro- 
duced in  unusual  number  and  variety.  Some  of  the  old  sug- 
gestions were  received,  such  as  the  lengthening  of  the  term, 
forbiddiog  reelection,  aud  changing  the  mode  of  election  so 
that  Toteis  should  cast  their  votes  directly  and  vrithout  the 
intervention  of  electors.  Otiier  schemes,  some  of  them  highly 
fanciful,  were  added  to  the  list.  But  not  one  of  them  all,  old 
or  new,  had  even  the  success  implied  in  a  favorable  report  by 
a  committee ;  and  no  proposition  of  ameDdment  excited  Uu 
smallest  Interest  on  the  part  d  the  general  public. 
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Whex  a  political  party  acquires  control  of  the  execntive 
department  of  the  government  after  pawing  twenty-four  yeara 
in  the  cold  Bha<le  of  the  opposition;  a  rediatribution  of  offices 
ia  naturally  the  matter  that  first  engages  ite  attention.  Mr. 
Olevelatid,  entering  upon  the  duties  of  President,  found  him- 
eelf  ill  a.  peculiar  position.  He  owed  bis  election  as  much  to 
a  boily  of  dissident  Bepublicana  as  to  the  Democratic  party. 
His  "Mugwump"  supporters  were  for  the  most  part  thorough 
believers  in  the  principles  of  civil  service  reform,  and  had 
supported  him  in  the  belief  that  he  agreed  with  them  on  that 
issue.  They  were  totally  opposed  to  &  "  clean  sweep  "  of  the 
appointive  officers  of  the  government.  On  the  other  band,  the 
main  body  of  his  adherents  regarded  the  offices  as  the  fruits 
of  victory,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  so  long  as  Bepuhlicans  ' 
were  drawing  aalaries  from  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Cleveland  so 
.  shaped  his  course  as  not  wholly  to  disappoint  either  wing  of 
his  supporters.  That  he  did  not  wholly  satisfy  either  wing  is 
involved  in  this  statement.  Bemovals  from  office  for  political 
reasons  were  numerous ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  four  years'  term 
a  large  proportion  of  the  incumbents  were  Democrats.  But  in 
one  case  Mr.  Cleveland  reappointed  a  Bepuhlicea  to  an  impor- 
tant office ;  the  removals  were  not  made  with  too  unseemly 
baste  ;  and  in  many  instances  Kepuhlicans  were  suffered  to 
serve  out  the  full  term  of  four  years  for  which  they  had  been 
appointed.  There  was  not  much  friction  between  the  Presi-  ^ 
dent  and  the  Senate,  although  the  Itepublicons  controlled  that 
branch  of  Congress  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  term  of  office.  The^ 
Senate  usually  acquiesced  in  the  removals,  and  confirmed  the 
President's  appointments;  and  before  his  term  bad  half  ex- 
pired, it  concurred  with  the  Democratic  House  of  Keptesenta- 
tives  in  repealing  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act,  which  had  been 
devised  to  limit  President  Johnson's  power  of  removal  from 
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office,  and  which,  in  a  modified  fonn,  had  been  Tebtined  on  tho 
Btatute  book  ever  since. 

Although  the  Senate  interposed  no  great  ohstaclea  to  the 
Fiesident's  distribution  of  the  offices  according  to  his  pleasure, 
it  set  up  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  of 
a  political  characteT,  There  was  no  serious  attempt  to  dratf 
up  the  two  great  parties  in  line  of  battle  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress.  The  party  wrangling 
took  place  for  the  moat  part  over  the  executive  acts  of  the 
President,  the  Democrats  upholding  and  the  Republicans 
denouncing  the  disposition  he  made  of  the  offices,  and  his  use 
of  the  veto  power,  which  he  exercised  with  unexampled  free- 
dom. Inasmuch  as  a  large  number  of  the  bills  returned  to 
Congress  without  the  approval  of  the  President  were  private 
pension  bills,  the  effort  waa  made,  not  without  a  measure  of 
success,  to  represent  Mr,  Cleveland  as  but  a  half-hearted  sym- 
pathizer with  the  soldiers  ;  and  the  accusation  that  the  interests 
of  the  former  defenders  of  the  flag  were  regarded  by  him  in  a 
too  calculating  spirit  was  used  against  him  in  the  ensuing  COU' 
Tass. 

But  all  other  political  questions  were  thrust  completely  out 
of  sight  by  the  unusual  and  startling  act  of  the  President  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Fiftieth  Congreas.  The  question  of  the 
'  tariff  had  been  brought  forward  during  the  Forty-ninth  Con- 
greee  in  the  so-called  "  Morrison  bill,"  —  Mr.  Morrison,  of 
lUinoia,  waa  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means, — but  the  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  this  issue  had  been  deep  enoi^h  to  prevent  the  pa»< 
sage  of  the  bill  even  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which 
the  Democrats  had  a  clear  majority  of  forty  members.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the  Fiftieth  Congress,  in 
December,  1887,  the  President,  in  disregard  of  unbroken  prece- 
dent, omitted  altogether  from  his  annual  message  a  review  of 
government  operations  and  a  statement  of  international  rela- 
tions during  the  year  past,  and  devoted  the  whole  document 
to  a  plea  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  party  lines  were 
formed  at  once.  The  Kapublicana  detected  in  Mr.  Cleveland's 
message  an  attack  upon  the  principle  of  a  protective  tariff,  and 
closed  up  their  ranks  to  defend  the  system  of  which  they  had 
been  the  champions  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Mr.  Blaine, 
who  was  making  a  long  sojourn  in  Europe,  in  an  "  interview  " 
with   an   American  newspaper    correspondent   examined  Mb 
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Clftveland'a  ATgnmont  in  detail,  and  Kt  forth  the  Bepahlicaa 
side  of  the  discussion  in  a  vajr  which  made  his  "  Paris 
mesaage,"  as  it  -waa  called,  the  "  keynote  "  of  the  Republican 
defence  of  the  protectiye  tariff.  The  Democrats  raco^iized  in 
the  Fiesident'a  message  a  summons  to  move  forwaid  to  the 
attack.  They  lesponded  to  the  call.  The  leaders  resolved  to 
be  QO  longer  tolerant  of  differences.  Those  who  wonld  not 
fight  the  battle  of  the  Democracy  must  be  coerced,  or  treated 
as  enemies  and  driven  out  of  the  camp.  The  measure  which 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
prepared  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Mills,  the  chairman,  after 
long  deliberation  and  consultation,  was  made  a  quasi  teat  of 
party  loyalty.  Support  of  its  main  features,  and  support  of 
the  hilt  itself  after  the  work  of  amendment  was  completed,  was 
required  of  all  Democrats  in  the  House  of  Bepreeentatives. 
Those  who  refused  to  give  it  their  votes  forfeited  the  favora 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  administration  and  the  party 
to  bestow.  The  party  became  so  well  united  in  the  support  of 
the  Mills  bill  that  when  that  measure  came  up  on  its  ptassage 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  four  Democrats  only  voted 
against  it.  When  that  vote  was  given,  on  July  21,  1888,  the 
great  conventions  had  already  been  held,  and  the  candidates 
were  before  the  people. 

Six  months  before  the  meeting  of  the  nominating  conven- 
tions it  seemed  to  be  certain  that  the  presidential  contest  of 
1888  would  be  between  the  same  candidates  who  had  been 
pitted  against  each  other  in  1884,  —  Cleveland  and  Blaine. 
The  President  made  no  public  manifestation  of  his  wish  to  ha 
nominated  for  reelection,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  do  so.  It  appeared  to  be  the  well-nigh  universal  wish 
of  his  party  that  he  should  be  again  the  leader  of  their  forces, 
and  he  was  understood  to  be  entirely  willing  to  accept  the 

On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of  the  Republicans  that  Mr. 
Blaine  should  head  tie  ticket  once  more  found  overwhelming 
expression  among  them.  The  unanimity  of  sentiment  was 
surprising.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  had  the  dekgates 
to  the  convention  been  elected  in  December,  1887,  there  would 
hot  have  been  chosen  a  dozen  in  all  the  country  who  would 
have  preferred  any  other  candidate  to  Mr.  Blaine.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  confusion  into  which  the  patty  was  thrown 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Blaine  from  the  contest.     On  Janr 
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'  uary  25, 1888,  he  addressed,  from  Horence,  Italy,  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Bepublican  national  committee,  in  which, 
on  account  of  "  considerations  entirely  peTsonal  to  myself,"  ho 
announced  that  his  name  would  not  be  presented  to  the 
■  national  convention.  At  the  same  time  he  congratulated  the 
party  upon  its  cheering  prospects,  foretold  that  the  tariff  was 
to  be  the  great  issue  of  the  canvass,  and  expressed  confidence 
that  the  result  could  not  be  in  doubt.  Bepuhlicans  were  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  hy  tbia  letter.  They  saw  that  it  woa 
a  genuine  and  sincere  refusal  to  accept  the  nomination,  yet 
many  of  hie  friends,  in  the  earnestness  of  their  wish  tliat  he 
should  be  again  the  candidate,  persuaded  themselves  that 
he  would  accept  the  mandate  of  the  party  if  it  were  expressed 
with  great  unanimity.  But  while  these  excessively  zealous 
champions  persisted  in  their  purpose  to  choose  and  send  to  the 
convention  delegates  who  were  for  Mr.  Blaine,  "first,  last, 
and  all  the  time,"  the  acceptance  of  his  withdrawal  as  a 
finality  by  the  party  at  large  resulted  in  the  coming  forward 
of  many  candidates.  The  unwiltingnass  of  Mr.  Blaine's  most 
ardent  friends  to  give  np  the  hope  of  nomiuatii^  him  placed 
that  gentleman  in  a  position  of  embarrassment  from  which  he 
extricated  himself  by  a  second  letter,  dated  at  Paris,  May  17. 
He  had  learned  that  some  of  his  former  supporters  had  not 
taken  his  Florence  letter  as  "absolutely  conclusive  in  ultimate 
and  possible  contingencies,"  as  he  had  intended  it  to  be  ;  and  on 
the  strength  of  it  canvasses  had  been  begun  for  other  candidates. 
Therefore,  if  the  nomination  could  by  any  chance  be  offered  to 
him,  "I  could  not  accept  it  without  leaving  in  the  minds 
of  thousands  of  these  men  [friends  of  other  candidates]  tliH 
impression  that  I  had  not  been  free  from  indirection ;  and 
therefore  I  could  not  accept  it  at  all."  Even  after  this  there 
were  some  men  who  did  not  abandon  hope  that  Mr.  Blaine 
might  be  nominated ;  but  the  canvass  within  the  Kepublican 
party  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  leading  favorite  was 
entirely  out  of  the  contest. 

Two  conventions  were  held  simultaneously  in  Cincinnati, 
begimiing  on  the  16th  of  May,  These  conventions  were  held 
by  two  factions  of  the  Labor  party,  known  respectively  as  the 
"  Union  Labor  "  and  the  "  United  Labor  "  party. 

The  Union  Labor  convention  was  made  up  of  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  delegates,  representing  twenty  Statea 
8.  V.  Korton  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  John  Sdti  the 
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permaneiit  preddent.  Tbe  foUowisg  platform  was  reported 
lij  the  committee  on  resolutiona,  and  adopted  after  a  long  di»- 
cioaeion :  — 

General  discontent  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  wealth-prodocer. 
Farmers  are  aofiering  from  a  poverty  which  has  forced  most  of 
tbem  to  mortgage  their  estates,  and  the  prices  of  products  are  no 
low  as  to  offer  no  relief,  except  through  bankruptcy,  and  laborers 
are  sinking  into  greater  dependence.  Strikes  are  resorted  to 
without  bringing  relief,  because  of  the  inability  of  employers  in 
many  cases  to  pay  living  wages,  while  more  and  more  are  driven 
into  the  street.  Business  men  find  collections  almost  impossible, 
and,  meantime,  hundreds  oi  millions  of  idle  public  money,  which 
is  needed  for  relief,  is  locked  np  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  or 
placed  without  interest  in  favored  banks  in  grim  mockery  of  dis- 
tress. Land  monopoly  flourishes  as  never  before,  and  more  owners 
of  the  soil  are  daily  becoming  tenants.  Great  transportation  cor- 
porations still  succeed  in  extorting  their  profits  on  watered  stock 
through  nojust  charges.  The  United  States  Senate  ha«  become  an 
open  scandal,  its  membership  being  purchased  by  the  rich  in  open 
defiance  of  the  popular  will.  Various  efioria  are  made  to  squander 
the  public  money,  which  are  designed  to  empty  the  Treasury  with- 
out paying  the  public  debt.  Under  these  and  other  alarmii^  con- 
ditions we  appeal  to  the  people  of  our  country  to  come  out  of  old 
party  o^aoizatioss,  whose  indifference  to  the  public  welfare  is 
responsible  for  thb  distress,  and  aid  the  Union  Labor  party  to 
repeal  existing  class  legislation,  and  relieve  the  distress  of  our 
industries  by  establishing  the  following  principles  :  — 

Zand.  —  While  we  believe  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  finan- 
cial question  will  greatly  relieve  those  now  in  danger  of  losing  their 
homes  by  mortgages  and  foreclosures,  and  enable  all  industrious 
persons  to  secure  a  home  as  the  highest  result  of  civilizaticn,  we 
oppose  land  monopoly  in  every  form,  demand  the  forfeiture  of 
nneamed  grants,  the  limitation  of  land  ownership,  and  such  other 
legislation  as  will  stop  specnl^ions  in  land,  and  holding  it  unused 
trom  those  whose  necessities  require  it. 

We  believe  the  earth  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  to  enable 
an  idle  aristocracy  to  subsist,  through  renta,  upon  the  toil  of  the 
industrious,  and  that  corners  in  land  are  as  bad  as  comers  in  food, 
and  that  those  who  are  not  residents  or  citizens  should  not  be 
allowed  to  own  lands  in  the  United  States.  A  homestead  should 
be  exempt,  to  a  limited  extent,  from  execution  or  taxation. 

Transportation.  —  The  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion should  be  owned  by  the  people,  as  is  the  United  States  postal 
service. 

Money.  —  The  establishment  of  a  national  monetary  system  in 
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the  interest  of  the  prodneer,  inatead  of  the  tpeciilAtor  and  usorar, 
by  which  the  cuxsnl&ting  medium,  in  neoesury  quantity  and  full 
legal  tender,  ahall  be  issued  directly  to  the  people,  withoat  the  in- 
teiyention  of  b&nks,  ot  loaned  to  citizens  upon  land  security  at  a 
lov  rate  of  interest,  to  lelieye  them  from  extortions  of  usury,  and 
enable  them  to  control  the  money  supply.  Postal  savings  banks 
should  be  established.  WhUe  we  have  free  coinage  of  gold,  we 
should  have  free  coinage  of  BiLver.  We  demand  the  immediate 
application  of  all  the  money  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the 
payment  of  the  bonded  debt,  and  condemn  the  further  issne  of 
ii^erest-bearing  bonds,  either  by  the  national  government  or  by 
States,  Territories,  or  municipalities. 

Later.  — Arbitration  should  take  the  place  of  strikes  and  other 
injurious  methods  of  settling  labor  disputes.  The  letting  of  con- 
vict labor  to  contractors  should  be  prohibited,  the  contract  system 
he  abolished  in  public  works,  the  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments be  reduced  commensurate  with  the  increased  produc- 
tion by  labor-saving  machinery,  employees  protected  from  bodily 
injury,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  both  sexee,  and  labor,  agri- 
cultural, and  cooperative  associations  be  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  law.  The  foundation  of  a  republic  is  in  the  intelligence  of  its 
citizens,  and  children  who  are  driven  into  workshops,  mines,  and 
factories  are  deprived  of  the  education  which  should  be  secured  to 
all  by  proper  l^pslation. 

Peniiont. — We  demand  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill  to 
every  honorably  discharged  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  United  States. 

Income  Tax.  —  A  graduated  income  tax  is  the  most  equitable 
system  of  taxation,  placing  the  burden  of  government  on  those 
who  can  best  afford  to  pay,  instead  of  laying  it  on  the  ttamsn 
wid  producers,  and  exempting  millionaire  bondholders  and  cor- 
porations. 

UniUd  Statet  Senate.  —  We  demand  a  constitutional  amendment 
making  United  States  senators  elective  by  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

Contract  Labor.  —  We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  subjects  of  foreign  countries  under 
contract. 

Chineee. — We  demand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such 
legislation  as  vrill  absolutely  exclude'  the  Chinese  from  the  United 
Stat«s. 

Woman  Suffrage.  —  The  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  citizenship, 
irrespective  of  sex,  and  b  properly  within  the  province  of  state 
legislation. 

Paranunmt  Istutt.  —  The  paramount  issues  to  be  solved  in  the 
intereste  of  humanity  are  the  abolition  of  usury,  monopoly,  and 
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trusts,  and  m  denounce  the  Democratic  and  Republioui  parties 

for  creating  and  perpetuatdng  these  monstrous  evils. 

Alson  J.  3treet«i,  of  Illinois,  was  nominattid  for  President,  - 
by  Bcclamation.     Samuel  Evans,  of  Texas,  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  on  the  first  trial.     He  received  124  votes  to  44 
for  T.  P.  Kynders,    of  Pennsylvania,  and  32    for  Charles  B. 
Conniugbam,  of  Arkansas. 

The  United  Labor  party  held  what  the  chairman  of  tho 
nutional  committee  said  was  rather  a  conference  than  a  con- 
vention. The  number  in  attendance  was  small.  The  chair- 
man, both  temporary  and  permanent,  was  William  B.  Ogden, 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  Hev.  Edward  McGlynn,  of  New  Tork, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions. 

The  following  platform  was  reported  and  adopted :  — 

We,  the  det^^tes  of  the  United  Labor  party  of  the  United 
States,  in  national  oonventioii  assembled,  hold  that  the  corrup- 
tions of  government  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses  result 
from  neglect  of  the  self-evident  truths  proclaimed  by  the  founders 
of  this  Bepublic,  that  all  meu  are  created  equal,  and  are  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights.  We  aim  at  the  abolition  of  the  system 
which  compels  men  to  pay  their  fellowyireatures  for  the  use  of  the 
common  bounties  of  nature,  and  permits  monopolizers  to  deprive 
labor  of  natural  opportunities  for  employment. 

We  see  access  to  farming  land  denied  to  tabor,  except  on  pay- 
ment of  exorbitant  rent  or  the  acceptance  of  mortgage  burdens, 
and  labor,  thus  forbidden  to  employ  itself,  driven  into  the  cities. 
We  see  the  wage-workers  of  the  cities  subjected  to  this  unnatural 
competition,  and  forced  to  pay  an  exorbitant  share  of  their  scanty 
earnings  for  cramped  and  unhealthf ul  lo<^ngs.  We  see  the  same 
intense  competition  condemning  the  great  majority  of  business  and 
professional  men  to  a  bitter  and  often  unavailing  struggle  to  avoid 
bankruptcy ;  and  that,  whUe  the  price  of  all  that  labor  produces 
ever  falls,  the  price  of  land  ever  rises. 

We  trace  these  evils  to  a  fundamental  wrong,  —  tbe  making  of 
the  land  on  which  all  must  live  the  exclusive  property  of  but  a  por- 
tion of  the  community.  To  this  denial  of  natural  rights  are  due 
want  of  employment,  low  w^es,  business  depressiona,  that  intense 
competition  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  majority  of  men  to 
get  a  comfortable  living,  and  that  wrongful  distribution  of  wealth 
.which  is  producing  the  mUlionaire  on  one  side  and  the  tramp  on 
the  other. 

To  give  alt  men  an  interest  in  the  land  of  their  country ;  to  ena- 
Ue  all  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  social  growth  and  improvement] 
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to  prerent  tlie  shotting  out  of  labor  from  employment  by  ths 
monopolizatiou  of  natarol  opportunities ;  to  do  away  with  the  one- 
sided competition  which  cuts  down  w^es  to  atarration  rates ;  to 
restore  life  to  business,  and  prevent  periodical  depressions ;  to  do 
awny  with  that  monstroua  injustice  which  deprives  producers  of 
the  fruits  of  their  toil  while  idlers  grow  rich ;  to  prevent  the  con- 
flicts which  are  arraying  cta«B  aguiiat  class,  and  which  are  fraught 
with  menacing  dangers  to  society,— we  propose  so  to  change  the 
existing  system  of  taxation  that  no  one  shall  be  taxed  on  the 
wealth  he  produces,  nor  any  one  suffered  to  appropriate  wealth  he 
does  not  produce  by  taking  to  himself  the  increasing  values  which 
the  growth  of  society  adds  to  land. 

What  we  propose  is  not  the  disturbing  of  any  man  in  his  holding 
or  title ;  but,  by  taxation  of  land  according  to  its  value  and  not 
according  to  its  area,  to  devote  to  common  use  and  benefit  those 
valoes  which  arise,  not  from  the  exertion  of  the  individual,  but 
from  the  growth  of  society,  and  to  abolish  all  taxes  on  industry 
and  its  products.  This  increased  taxation  of  land  values  must, 
while  relieving  the  working  farmer  and  small  homestead  owner  of 
the  undue  burdens  now  imposed  upon  them,  make  it  unprofitable 
to  bold  land  for  speculation,  and  thus  throw  open  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  the  employment  of  labor  and  the  building  up  of  homes. 
We  would  do  away  with  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  system 
of  finance  which  piles  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  trea- 
sury vaults  while  we  are  paying  interest  on  an  enormous  debt; 
and  we  would  establish  in  its  stead  a  monetary  system  in  which  a 
legal  tender  circidating  medium  should  be  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, without  the  intervention  of  banks. 

We  wish  to  abolish  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  system  of 
ownership  of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  private  corporations,  — 
ft  syat«m  which,  while  failing  to  supply  adequately  public  needs, 
impoverishes  the  fanner,  oppresses  the  manufacturer,  hampers  the 
merchant,  impedes  travel  and  communication,  and  builds  up  enor- 
mous fortunes  and  corrupting  monopolies  that  are  becoming  more 
powerful  than  the  government  iteelf.  For  this  system  we  would 
substitute  government  ownership  and  control  for  the  benefit  of 
the  whole  people  instead  of  private  profit 

While  declaring  the  foregoing  to  be  the  fundamental  principles 
and  aims  of  the  United  Labor  party,  and  while  conscious  that  no 
reform  can  give  effectual  and  permanent  relief  to  labor  that  does 
not  involve  the  legal  recognition  of  equal  rights  to  natural  oppor- 
tunities, we,  nevertheless,  as  measures  of  relief  from  some  of  the 
evil  effects  of  ignoring  those  rights,  favor  such  legislation  as  may 
tend  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  to  prevent  the  employment  <d 
children  of  tender  years,  to  avoid  the  competition  of  convict  labor 
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with  boneat  indostrj,  to  Beonie  the  sanitary  inspeotioD  of  tene- 
ments, factorieB,  and  mines,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  cod- 
Hpiracy  laws. 

.  We  desire  also  to  simplify  the  procedure  of  our  courts  and  dimin- 
ish the  expense  of  legal  proceedings,  that  the  poor  may  thereia  be 
placed  oil  an  equality  with  the  rich,  and  the  long  delays  vbich 
uow  result  in  scandalous  miscarriages  of  justice  may  be  prevented. 
Since  the  ballot  is  the  only  means  by  which,  in  our  Republic,  the 
redress  of  political  and  social  grievances  is  to  be  sought,  we  espe- 
cially and  emphatically  declare  for  the  adoption  of  what  is  known 
as  the  Australian  system  of  voting,  in  order  that  the  effectual 
secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  the  relief  of  candidates  for  public  ofBce 
from  the  heavy  expenses  now  imposed  upon  them,  may  prevent 
bribery  imd  intimidation,  do  away  with  practical  discriminations 
in  favor  of  the  rich  and  unscrupulous,  and  lessen  the  pernicioos 
influence  of  money  in  politics. 

We  denounce  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  as  hope- 
lessly and  shamelessly  corrupt,  and,  by  reason  of  their  affiliation 
with  monopolies,  equally  unworthy  o^  the  suffrages  of  those  who 
do  not  Uvo  upon  public  plunder ;  we  therefore  require  of  those 
who  would  act  with  us  that  they  sever  all  connection  with  botli. 

In  support  of  tliese  aims,  we  solicit  the  cooperation  of  all  patri- 
otic citizens,  who,  sick  of  the  degradation  of  politics,  desire  by 
constitutional  methods  to  establish  justice,  to  preserve  liberty,  to 
extend  the  spirit  of  fraternity,  and  to  elevate  humanity. 

Eobert  H.  Cowdrey,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  Pred-" 
dent,  and  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield,  of  Kansas,  for  Vice-President. 
The  National  Prohibition  party  began  its  convention  at 
Indianapolis  on  May  20.  The  gathering  was  a  lai^e  one.  It 
was  estimated  that  there  were  at  least  four  thousand  members 
of  the  party  in  attendance  on  the  convention,  beside  the  dele- 
gates. Nearly  all  the  States  were  represented,  and  the  com- 
mittee on  credentials  repotted  that  there  were  one  thousand  and 
twenty-nine  delegates  present.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  was 
the  presence  of  James  Black,  candidate  of  the  party  for  Presi- 
dent in  1872;  Neal  Dow,  the  candidate  in  1880;  and  John  P. 
St.  John,  the  candidate  in  1884;  as  well  as  two  of  the  party's 
former  candidates  for  Vice-President.  The  Eev.  H.  A.  Delano, 
of  Connecticut,  was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  John  F.  St. 
John,  of  Kansas,  was  the  permanent  president,  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  following  platform  was  adopted.  As  at  first  reported, 
the  tariff  plank  did  not  contain  the  implied  declaration  in  favor 
of  protection  ;  but  it  was  amended  on  motion  from  the  floor, 
as  noted  hereafter :  — 
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The  Prohibition  party,  in  national  oonraation  aasembled,  ao- 
knowledging  Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all  power  in  govern- 
ment,  do  hereby  declue :  — 

X.  That  the  manufacture,  importation,  exportation,  transporta- 
tion, and  sale  of  alcoholic  tjeverages  should  be  made  public  arimes, 
and  punished  as  such. 

2.  Iliat  such  prohibition  must  be  secured  through  aTnendmenta 
of  our  national  and  state  constitutions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws 
adequately  supported  by  administiatiTe  authority ;  and  to  this  end 
the  organization  of  the  Prohibition  party  is  imperatively  demanded 
in  Stat«  and  Nation. 

8.  That  any  form  of  license,  taxation,  or  regnlation  of  the  liquor 
traffio  is  oontrary  to  good  goTemment ;  that  any  party  which  sup- 
ports regulation,  license,  or  tax  enters  into  alliance  with  such 
traffic,  and  becomes  the  actual  foe  of  the  state's  welfare ;  and  that 
we  arraign  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  for  their  per- 
sistent attitude  in  faror  of  tiie  licensed  iniquity,  whereby  they 
oppose  the  demand  of  the  people  for  prohibition,  and,  throngh 
open  complicity  with  the  liquor  cause,  defeat  the  enforcement  of 

4.  For  the  immediate  abolition  of  tiie  internal  revenne  system, 
whereby  our  national  government  is  deriving  support  from  our 
greatest  national  vice. 

5.  That,  an  adequate  public  revenue  being  necessary,  it  may 
properly  be  raised  by  impost  duties  and  by  an  equitable  assessment. 
upon  the  property  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  country,  but 
import  duties  should  be  so  reduced  that  no  surplus  shall  be  accu- 
mulated in  the  treasuiy;  and  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be* 
removed  from  foods,  clothing,  and  other  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life,  and  imposed  on  such  other  articles  of  import  as  will  give 
protection  both  to  the  manufacturing  employee  and  the  producing 
laborer  against  the  competition  of  the  world. 

6.  That  civil  service  appointments  for  all  civil  offices,  chiefly 
clerical  in  their  duties,  should  be  based  npon  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  qualifications,  and  not  upon  party  service  <«  party 
necessi^. 

7.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  circumstance  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  nationality,  and  that  where,  from  any  cause,  it 
has  been  held  from  citizens  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  mentally 
and  morally  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  baUot,  it 
should  be  restored  by  the  people  through  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  on  such  educational  basis  as  they  may  deem  wise. 

8.  For  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form laws  governing  marriage  and  divorce. 

9.  For  prohibiting  all  combinations  of  capital  to  control  and  to 
increase  the  cost  of  products  for  popular  consumption. 
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10.  For  tisB  preBerration  and  defence  of  the  Sabbath  aa  a  (dril 

instatation  without  oppressing  any  who  religiously  observe  the 
same  on  any  other  day  than  the  first  day  of  the  ireek. 

11.  That  arbitration  is  the  Cbriatian,  wise,  and  economic  method 
of  settling  national  diSlreuceB,  and  tite  same  method  should,  by 
judicious  legislation,  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween Urge  bodies  of  employees  and  employers ;  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  saloons  would  remove  the  burdens,  moral,  physical, 
pecuniary,  and  social,  which  now  oppress  labor  and  rob  it  of  its 
earnings,  and  would  prove  to  be  the  wise  and  saccessfnl  way  of 
promoting  labor  reform ;  and  we  invite  labor  and  capital  to  unite 
with  us  for  the  acoomplishment  thereof ;  that  monopoly  in  land  ia 
a  wrong  to  the  people,  and  the  publio  land  shoold  be  reserved  to 
actual  settlers,  and  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  , 
wages  for  equal  work. 

12.  That  our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enforced  as  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  into  our  country  of  all  convicts,  inmates  of 
other  dependent  institutions,  and  of  others  physically  incapacitated 
for  self-support,  and  that  no  person  should  have  the  ballot  in  any 
State  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Hecognizing  and  declaring  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffia 
has  become  the  dominant  issue  in  national  politics,  we  invite  to 
fuU  party  feUowship  all  those  who,  on  this  one  dominant  issne,  are 
with  UB  agreed,  in  the  fnll  belief  that  this  party  can  and  will  re- 
move sectional  differences,  promote  national  nnity,  and  insure  the 
best  welfare  of  our  entire  land. 

The  only  contest  in  the  convention  took  place  upon  the 
woman  suffrage  plank  of  the  platform,  —  the  paragraph  num- 
bered seven.  There  was  a  long  debate  upon  the  subject  is  the 
session  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  full  convention  by  a  minority  report,  in 
which  was  recommended  the  substitution  of  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  leaving  the  question  to  the  action  of  States^  promising 
that  "  as  rapidly  as  we  come  into  power  we  will  submit  this 
question  to  a  vote  of  the  people  in  the  several  States,  to  be 
settled  by  them  at  the  ballot-box."  This  resolution  was  de- 
feated by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

An  addition  was  made  to  the  platform  on  a  motion  from  the 
floor,  which  was  not  opposed.  To  the  tariff  plank,  the  para- 
graph numbered  five,  these  words  were  appended  :  — 

.  .  .  "and  imposed  on  such  other  articles  of  import  as  will 
^ve  protection  both  to  the  manufacturing  employee  and  Uie 
producing  laborer  against  the  competition  of  the  world." 
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The  platform,  with  this  amendment,  was  adopted  without  a 
diviaion. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey,  was  made  the  candidate 
fot  Preeident,  and  John  A.  Brooks,  (if  Missouri,  for  Vice- 
President.  Both  nominatioDB  were  made  unanimously  and  by 
acclamation. 

The  Democrats  aaFembled  in  national  convention  at  St. 
liouis  on  the  €th  of  June,  Notwithstanding  the  certainty  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  nomination,  there  was  an  enormous  feathering 
of  prominent  members  of  the  party  from  North  and  South. 
8.  M.  White,  of  California,  acted  aa  temporary  chairman,  and 
Patrick  A.  Collins,  of  Massachusette,  was  made  permanent 
.  president.  The  rules  of  the  convention  of  1884  were  adopted, 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  phraseology  of  the  rule  intended 
to  diacourage  a  stampede.  In  its  new  foi-m  the  rule  provided 
"that,  in  voting  for  candidates  fot  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, no  State  shall  be  allowed  to  change  its  vote  until  the 
roll  of  the  States  has  been  called,  and  every  State  has  caet  its 
vote." 

There  was  a  contest  within  the  committee  on  resolutions 
aa  to  the  extent  to  which  the  convention  should  "indorse" 
the  Mills  bill.  While  not  only  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  all  the  delegates  who  composed  the  convention, 
were  in  favor  of  a  strong  declaration  for  "  tariff  reform,"  there 
were  some  who  deemed  it  inexpedient  in  explicit  terms  to 
express  approval  of  the  bill  at  that  moment  pending  before 
the  House  of  Bepresentativea.  But  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  committee  was  that  the  Mills  hill,  as  it  stood,  should  be 
made  B  party  question.  The  minority  yielded,  and  the  com- 
mittee made  a  unanimous  report.  Nevertheless  there  was  a 
half  compromise ;  for  the  indorsement  of  the  Mills  bill  was 
not  made  a  part  of  the  platform  proper.  The  committee  on 
resolutions  expressed  its  approval  of  three  resolutions  to  be 
offered.from  the  floor,  and  one  of  the  three  was  an  unqualified 
expression  in  favor  of  the  Mills  bill.  The  platform,  as  reported 
and  adopted,  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  in  national  conven- 
tion assembled,  renews  the  pledge  of  its  tidelitj  to  Democratic 
faith,  and  reaffirms  &e  platform  adopted  by  its  representatives  in 
the  convention  of  1884,  and  indorses  the  views  expressed  by  Pre- 
sident Cleveland  in  his  last  earnest  message  to  Congress  as  the 
correct  interpretation  of  that  platform  upon  the  queatiou  of  tariS 
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reduction  ;  and  also  indorses  the  efforts  of  our  Democratic  repre- 
aentatives  in  Congress  to  secure  a  reduction  of  excoDsive  taxation. 
Chief  among  ita  principles  of  party  faith  are  the  maintenance  of  an 
indissoluble  union  of  free  and  indestructible  States,  now  about  to 
enter  upon  its  second  centutj  of  unexampled  progress  and  renown ; 
devotion  to  a  plan  of  government  r^ulated  by  a  written  constitu- 
tion strictly  specifying  every  granted  power,  and  expressly  reserv- 
ing to  the  States  or  people  the  entire  ungranted  residue  of  power ; 
the  encouragement  of  a  jealons  popular  vigilance,  directed  to  all 
who  have  been  chosen  for  brief  terms  to  enact  and  execute  the 
laws,  aud  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  preserving  peace,  iuauring 
equality,  and  establishing  justice. 

The  Democratic  party  welcomes  an  exacting  scrutiny  of  the 
adnuniatration  of  the  executive  power  which,  four  years  ago,  was 
committed  to  its  tmst  in  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  bnt  it  challenges  the  most  searching 
inquiry  concerning  ita  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  pledges  which 
then  invited  the  sultrages  of  the  people.  During  a  most  critical 
period  of  our  financial  affairs,  resulting  from  over-taxation,  the 
anomalous  condition  of  our  currency,  and  a  public  debt  unma- 
tured, it  has,  by  the  adoption  qf  a  wise  and  conservative  policy, 
not  only  averted  a  disaster,  but  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of 
the  people.  It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  has 
reclaimed  from  corporations  aud  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic, 
and  restored  to  the  people,  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of 
valuable  land  to  be  sacredly  held  as  homesteads  for  our  citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  iutereata  of  the  taxpayers  and  con- 
forming strictly  to  the  principles  of  Justice  and  equity,  it  has  p^d 
out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of 
the  Republic  tiian  was  ever  paid  before  during  an  equal  period- 
It  has  adopted  and  cousistently  pursued  a  firm  and  prudent 
foreign  policy,  preserving  peace  with  all  nations,  while  scrupu- 
lously maintaining  all  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  own  govern- 
ment and  people  at  home  and  abroad.  The  exclusion  from  our 
shores  of  Chinese  laborers  has  been  effectually  secured  under  the 
provisions  of  a  treaty  the  operation  of  which  has  been  postponed 
by  tiie  action  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate- 
Honest  reform  in  the  civil  service  has  been  inaugurated  and 
maintained  by  President  Cleveland,  and  he  has  brought  the  public 
service  to  the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  not  only  by  rule  and 
precept,  but  by  the  example  of  his  own  untiring  and  unselfish 
administration  of  public  affairs. 

In  every  branch  and  depu-tment  of  Uie  government  under 
Democratic  control  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  have 
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been  gnarded  and  defended ;  evarj  public  interest  hu  been  pnv 
tected,  and  tha  equality  of  all  our  dtizeng  before  the  law,  without 
regard  to  nee  or  ooloi,  has  bmn  steadfastly  maiatained. 

Upon  its  reoord  thus  exhibited,  and  upon  a  pledge  of  a  oon- 
tinnanoe  to  the  people  of  these  benefits,  the  Democracy  invokea  a 
renewal  of  popular  trust  by  the  reelection  of  a  Chief  Uagistrate 
who  haa  been  faithful,  able,  and  prudent.  Wa  invoke,  in  addition 
to  that  trust,  the  transfer  also  to  the  Democracy  of  the  entire 
legislative  power. 

The  Republican  party,  controlling  the  Senate  and  resisting  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  %  reformatioQ  of  unjust  and  unequal  tax 
laws  which  have  outlasted  the  necessities  of  war,  and  are  now 
undermining  the  abundance  of  a  long  peace,  denies  to  the  people 
equality  before  the  law,  and  the  fairness  and  the  justice  which  are 
their  righL  Thus  the  cry  of  American  labor  for  a  better  share  in 
the  rewards  of  industry  is  stifled  with  false  pretences,  enterprise 
is  fettered  and  bound  down  to  home  markets,  capital  is  dis- 
couraged with  doubt,  and  nneqnal,  unjust  laws  can  neither  be 
properly  amended  nor  repealed.  The  Democratic  party  will  con- 
tinue with  all  the  power  confided  to  it  the  struggle  to  reform 
these  laws,  in  accordance  with  the  pledges  of  its  last  platform, 
indorsed  at  the  ballot-box  by  the  suEErages  of  tha  people. 

Of  all  the  LDdustriouB  freemen  of  our  land,  the  immense  majors 
ity,  including  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  gain  no  advantage  from 
excessive  tax  laws,  but  the  price  of  nearly  everything  they  buy  is 
increased  by  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  legisla- 
tion. All  unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  tsxatdon.  It  is  repug- 
nant t<)  the  creed  of  Democracy  that  by  such  taxation  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  should  be  unjustifiably  increased  to  all  our 
people.  Judged  by  Democratic  principles,  the  interests  of  the 
people  are  betrayed  when,  by  unnecessary  taxation,  trusts  and 
combinations  are  permitted  to  exist  which,  while  unduly  enrich- 
ing the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of  onr  citizens  by  depriving 
them  of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition.  Every  Democratio 
rule  of  governmental  action  is  violated  when,  through  onneces- 
sary  taxation,  a  vast  sum  of  money,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  an, 
economical  administration,  is  drawn  from  the  people  and  the 
channels  of  trade,  and  accumulated  as  a  demoralizing  surplus  in 
the  national  treasury.  The  money  now  lying  idle  in  the  federal 
treasury,  resulting  from  superfluous  taxation,  amounts  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars,  and  tJie  surplus 
collected  is  reaching  the  sum  of  more  than  sixty  millions  annually. 
Debauched  by  this  immense  temptation,  the  remedy  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  is  to  meet  and  exhaust  by  extravagant  appropriations 
and  expenses,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  the  accumnlation  of 
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BxtniTa{;aDt  taxation.  The  Democratic  policy  is  to  eoforoe  tra- 
gaLitf  in  public  cxpenfle,  and  to  abolish  nnnaceasaty  taxation. 
Our  establiBhed  domestic  industriea  and  entorpriaea  should  not, 
and  need  not,  be  endangered  bj  the  reduction  and  correction  ot 
the  burdens  of  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  and  careful 
reTision  of  our  tax  laws,  with  due  allowance  for  the  difEerence 
between  the  wages  of  Amgrican  and  foreign  labor,  most  proHiote 
and  encourage  every  branch  of  such  industries  and  enterprises,  by 
giving  them  assurance  of  extended  markets  and  steady  and  con- 
tinuous operations  in  the  interests  of  American  labor,  which 
should  in  no  event  be  neglected.  The  revision  of  our  tax  laws 
Gontemidated  by  the  Democratic  parly  should  promote  the  advan- 
tage of  such  labor,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  the  home  of  every  workman,  and  at  the  same  time  securing 
to  him  steady  and  remunerative  employment.  Upon  this  question 
of  tariff  reform,  so  closely  concerning  every  phase  of  our  national 
life,  and  upon  every  question  involved  in  the  problem  of  good 
government,  the  Democratic  party  submits  its  principles  and  pro- 
fessions to  the  intelligent  sufErages  of  the  American  people. 

The  following  are  the  three  resolutions  mentioned  above, 
offered  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  and 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  convention :  — 

Retolved,  That  this  convention  hereby  indorses  and  leoonunends 
the  early  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  reduction  of  the  revenue  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Resolved,  That  a  just  and  liberal  policy  should  be  pursued  in 
reference  to  the  Territories;  that  right  of  self-government  is 
inherent  in  the  people,  and  guaranteed  under  the  Constitution; 
that  the  Territories  of  Washington,  Dakota,  Montana,  and  New 
Mexico  are,  by  virtue  of  population  and  development,  entitled  to 
admission  into  the  Union  as  States,  aud  we  unqualifiedly  condemn 
the  course  of  the  Republican  parly  in  refusing  statehood  and  self- 
government  to  their  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  strug- 
gling people  of  all  nations  in  their  efforts  to  secure  for  themselves 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  self'^overnment,  and  civil  aud  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  we  especially  declare  our  sympatiiy  with  the 
efforts  of  those  noble  patriots,  who,  led  by  Gladstoiie  and  Pamell, 
have  conducted  their  grand  and  peaceful  contest  for  home  rule 
in  Ireland. 

For  the  first  time  since  1840,  wTien  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
nominated  for  reflection  by  resolution,  and  not  by  the  individ' 
ual  votes  of  delegates,  there  was  no  formal  vote  for  a  candi- 
date for  President.     A  motion  was  made   and  carried  with 
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great  enthusium  to  place  Grover  Cleveland  in  nomination  foe 
a  Becond  term,  Tbe  death  of  Vice-President  Hendricks  in 
the  first  year  of  hia  term  had  left  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket  open  to  a  contest.  Several  candidates  had  appeared,  hut, 
before  the  convention  met,  the  sentiment  of  the  delegates 
waa  setting  strongly  in  favor  of  Allen  G.  Tbarman,  of  Ohio. 
The  hrief  contest  over  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  gave  rise  to  the  most  pictuTesque  incidents  that 
characterized  the  St.  Lonis  convention.  During  Judge  Thur- 
man's  long  eeivice  In  the  Senate  the  country  bad  become  ac- 
customed to  bear  much  about  tbe  "  red  bandanna "  of  which 
be  was  in  the  habit  of  making  use  after  indulging  in  a  pinch 
of  snufT.  The  friends  of  Governor  Gray,  of  Indiana,  were 
present  in  strong  force,  all  wearing  high  white  hats  as  badges. 
But  the  advocates  of  Judge  Thurman  had  provided  themselves 
with  a  great  quantity  of  red  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  these 
articles  proved  to  be  fat  more  popular  badges  than  the  white 
hats.  When  the  voting  for  a  candidate  was  about  to  begin, 
the  California  delegation  displayed  the  bandanna  at  the  top  of 
a  long  pole,  and  the  appearance  of  the  emblem  was  received 
with  the  wildest  cheering.  The  Indiana  delegation  strove  in 
vain  to  ofiJset  the  demonstration  by  elevating  a  white  hat  on 
another  pole.  The  red  bandannas  fluttered  in  all  parte  of  the 
immense  hall,  and  delegates  and  spectators  cheered  nntil  they 
were  hoarse  for  the  flag  of  the  "  noble  old  Eoman,"  as  the 
Democrate  affectionately  designated  Mr.  Thurman.  The  vic- 
tory had,  in  reality,  been  won  by  Judge  Thurman  already. 
Tbe  vote  for  a  candidate  showed  an  immense  majority  in  his 
favor.  It  resulted :  for  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  690 ; 
for  Islac  P.  Gray,  of  Indiana,  106;  for  John  C.  Black,  of 
Illinois,  26. 

The  Bepublican  convention  was  held  at  Chicago,  June  Id. 
John  M.  Thurston,  of  If^ebraska,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  M.  M,  Estee,  of  California,  was  the  permanent  president. 
The  following  platform  was  reported  and  adopted  :  — 

The  Bepublicans  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  their  dele- 
gates  in  national  convention,  pause  on  the  threshold  of  theiv 
proceedings  to  honor  the  memory  of  their  first  great  leader,  the 
immortal  champion  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  to  cover  also  with  wreaths  of  imperishable  re- 
membrance and  gratitude  the  heroic  names  of  our  later  leaders, 
who  have  more  recently  been  called  away  from  our  councils,  — * 
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Gruit,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Logan,  Conkling.  May  their  memoriea 
be  faithfully  cherished  1  We  also  recall,  with  our  greetiogs  and 
with  prayer  for  his  recovery,  the  name  of  one  of  ouv  living  heroea, 
whose  memory  will  be  treasured  in  the  history  both  of  Republi- 
oans  and  of  the  Republic,  the  name  of  that  noble  soldier  and 
favorite  child  of  victory,  Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

In  tite  spirit  of  these  great  leaders,  and  of  our  own  devotion  to 
human  liberty,  and  with  that  hostility  to  all  forms  of  despotism 
and  oppression  which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Republican 
party,  we  send  fraternal  congratolations  to  our  fellow- Americans 
of  Brazil  upon  their  great  act  of  emancipatiou,  which  complet«d 
the  abolitdon  of  slavery  throughout  the  two  American  contiuents. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon  congratulate  our  fellow- 
tutizens  of  Irish  birth  upon  the  peaceful  recovery  of  home  rule  for 
Ireland. 

We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  national  Conatitn- 
tioD,  and  to  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States ;  to  the  autonomy 
reserved  to  the  States  under  the  Couatitution  ;  to  the  peraoutd 
rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  in  all  the  States  and  Ten'itorieS'iil 
the  Union,  and  especially  to  the  supreme  and  sovereign  right  of 
every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  born,  whi1«  or 
black,  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elections,  and  to  have  that 
ballot  duly  counted.  We  hold  the  free  and  honest  popular  ballot, 
and  the  just  and  equal  representation  of  all  the  people,  to  be  the 
foundation  of  our  republican  government,  and  demand  effective 
legislation  to  secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elections,  which 
are  tlie  fountains  of  public  authority.  We  charge  that  the  pre- 
sent administration  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  owe 
their  existence  to  the  suppression  of  the  ballot  by  a  criminal  nul- 
lification of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

We  are  uncompromisingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of 
protection.  We  protest  against  its  destruction,  as  proposed  by 
the  President  and  his  party.  They  serve  the  interesto  of  Europe; 
we  will  support  the  interests  of  America.  We  accept  the  issue, 
and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  for  their  judgment.  The  pro- 
tective system  must  be  maintained.  Its  abandonment  has  always 
been  followed  by  disaster  to  all  interests,  except  those  of  the 
usurer  and  the  sheriff.  We  denounce  the  Mills  bill  as  destructive 
to  the  general  business,  the  labor,  and  the  farming  interests  of  the 
country,  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  consistent  and  patriotic  action 
of  the  Republican  representatives  in  Congress  opposing  its  pas- 
sage. We  condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
place  wool  on  the  free  list,  and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thei-eon 
shall  be  adjusted  and  maintained  so  as  to  furnish  full  and  ade- 
quate protection  to  that  industry.    The  Republican  party  would 
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effect  &Q  needed  rednotion  of  the  national  revenne  by  repealing  tbe 
t&xea  upon  tobacco,  which  are  an  annojance  and  burden  to  agri- 
onltnre,  and  the  tax  upon  Bpirits  uaed  in  the  arts  and  for  mechani- 
eal  purposes,  and  by  auch  leviaion  of  the  tarifF  laws  as  will  tend 
to  dieck  imports  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  by  onr  people, 
the  production  of  which  gives  employment  to  our  labor,  and  re- 
lease from  import  duties  those  articles  of  forei^  production,  except 
luxuries,  the  like  of  which  cannot  be  produced  at  home-  If  there 
shall  still  remain  a  larger  revenue  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  , 
of  the  government^  we  favor  the  entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes, 
rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our  protective  system,  at 
the  joint  behest  of  tbe  whiskey  trusts  and  Uie  agents  of  foreign 
manufacturers. 

We  dedare  oar  hostili^  to  the  introduction  into  this  conn  try  of 
foreign  contract  labor,  and  of  Chinese  labor,  alien  to  oar  civiUza- 
tion  and  out  Constitation,  and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  the  existing  laws  against  it,  and  favor  snch  immediate  legisla- 
tion as  will  exclude  such  labor  from  onr  shores. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  aU  combinations  of  capital,  organ- 
ized in  trusts  or  otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of 
trade  among  our  citizens,  and  we  recommend  to  Congress  and  the 
state  legislatures,  in  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such  legislation 
as  will  prevent  the  execution  of  alt  schemes  to  oppress  the  people 
by  undue  charges  on  their  supplies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  ttie 
transportation  of  their  products  to  market.  We  approve  tbe  leg- 
islation by  Congress  to  prevent  alike  unjust  hardens  and  unfair 
discriminations  between  the  States. 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  lands  of  the 
ITnited  States  to  be  homesteads  for  American  citizens  and  settlers, 
not  aliens,  which  the  Republican  party  established  in  1862,  against 
the  persistent  opposition  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  which 
has  brought  our  great  Western  domain  into  such  nu^nificent  de- 
velopment. The  restoration  of  unearned  rtulroad  land  grants  to 
the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers,  which  was  begun 
under  the  administration  of  President  Arthur,  should  be  con- 
tinued. We  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  restored 
ene  acre  to  the  people,  but  declare  that  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Bepublicans  and  Democrats  about  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  un- 
earned lands,  originally  granted  for  the  construction  of  railroads, 
have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain,  in  pursuance  of  the  con- 
ditions inserted  by  the  Bepublican  party  in  the  original  grants. 
We  charge  the  Democratic  administration  with  failure  to  execute 
tbe  laws  securing  to  settlers  title  to  their  homesteads,  and  with 
using  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose  to  harass  innocent 
settlers  with  spies  and  prosecutions  under  the  false  pretence  of 
sxposing  frauds  and  vindicating  the  law. 
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The  government  by  ConsreM  of  the  Territories  is  based  npoa 
ueoesaity  only,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  6tat«B  in  tho 
Uoioa ;  therefore,,  whenever  the  conditiona  of  population,  material 
resonrces,  public  intelligence,  and  morality  are  such  aa  to  insure  a 
stable  local  gOTenunent  therein,  the  people  of  such  Territories 
should  be  permitted,  as  a  right  inherent  in  tliem,  the  right  to  form 
for  themselves  constitutions  and  state  governments,  and  be  ad- 
ntitted  into  the  Union.  Pending  the  preparation  for  statehood, 
all  officers  tiiersof  should  be  selected  from  the  bona  Jid«  residents 
and  citizens  of  the  Territory  wtierein  they  are  to  serve.  Sonth 
Dakota  shonld,  of  right,  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  Stat«  un- 
der the  oonstitution  framed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  we 
hoartUy  indorse  the  action  of  the  Republican  Senate  in  twica 
passing  bilte  for  her  admission.  The  refusal  of  the  Democratic 
House  of  Reprraentatives,  for  partisan  purposes,  favorably  to  con- 
sider these  bills  is  a  wilful  violation  of  the  sacred  American  prin- 
ciple of  local  self^ovemment,  and  merits  the  condemnation  of  all 
just  men.  The  pending  bUla  in  the  Senate  for  acta  to  enable  the 
people  ot  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and  Montana  Territories  to 
form  Constitutions  and  establish  state  governments  should  be 
passed  Without  unnecessary  delay.  The  Bepublican  party  pledgee 
itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  Ter- 
ritories of  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Arizona  to  the 
enjoyment  of  self-government  as  States,  such  of  them  as  are  now 
qualified  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  others  as  soon  aa  they  be- 
come so. 

The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  Territories  as 
exercised  in  the  past  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions,  a  danger  no 
'  longer  to  be  suffered;  therefore  we  pledge  the  Bepublican  party 
to  appropriate  legislation  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation 
in  all  Territories  where  the  same  is  questioned,  and  in  f  urtheranca 
oC  that  end  to  place  upon  the  statute  books  legislation  stringent 
enough  to  divorce  the  political  from  the  ecelesiastioal  power,  and 
thus  stamp  out  the  attendant  wickedness  of  polygamy. 

The  Bepublieaa  party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  money,  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
oiinistration  in  its  efforte  te  demonetize  silver. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  post^e  to  one  cent  per 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign  and 
the  ofiicial  the  servant,  where  no  power  is  exercised  except  by  the 
will  of  the  peopU,  it  is  important  that  the  sovereign  and  the  peo- 
ple should  possess  intelligence.  The  free  school  is  the  promoter 
of  that  intelligence  which  is  to  preserve  us  a  free  nation :  there- 
&ire  the  State  or  nation,  or  both  combined,  should  support  free 
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uutitotions  of  Iraniing,  anfflcient  to  tMoid.  to  cTery  child  growing 
up  in  the  land  tii«  oppOTtuni^  of  a  good  common-cchool  edoea- 

We  earaesQy  recommend  that  pronqtt  action  be  taken  by  Con- 
gress in  the  enactment  of  snob  legislation  aa  will  best  secore  the 
rahabilitation  of  our  American  merchant  marine;  and  we  protest 
against  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  fiee-ship  bill,  as  ealoulated  to 
work  injustice  to  labor  by  lessening  the  wages  of  those  engaged 
in. preparing  materials  as  well  as  those  directly  employed  in  our 
shipyards. 

We  demand  appropriations  for  the  early  rebuilding  of  our  navy ; 
for  the  construction  of  coast  fortifications  and  moideru  ordnance, 
and  other  approved  modem  means  of  defence  for  the  protection  of 
our  defeneelass  harbors  and  cities ;  for  the  payment  of  just  pen- 
sions to  eur  soldiers;  for  necessary  works  of  national  importance 
in  the  improvement  of  harbm^  and  the  channels  of  internal,  coast- 
wise, and  foreign  commerce ;.  for  the  encouragement  of  the  shi^ 
ping  interesU  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  States,  as  well  aa 
for  the  payment  of  the  maturing  public  debt.  This  poliay  will 
give  emfdoyment  to  our  labor ;  activity  to  our  various  industries ; 
increase  the  eecority  of  our  country;  promote  trade;  open  new 
and  direct  markets  for  our  produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. We  affirm  this  to  be  far  better  for  our  country  than 
the  Democratic  policy  of  loaning  the  government's  money,  with- 
out interest,  to  "  pet  banks." 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  administration 
has  been  dtstinguiehed  by  its  inefficiency  and  its  cowardice.  Hav- 
ing withdrawn  from  the  Senate  all  pending  traaties  effected  by 
Bepublioan  administration  for  the  removal  of  foreign  burdens  and 
restrictions  upon  our  commerce,  and  for  its  extension  iuto  better 
markets,  it  has  neither  effected  nor  proposed  any  others  in  their 
stead.  Professing  adherence  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  it  has  seeu, 
with  idle  complacency,  the  extension  of  foreign  influence  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  of  foreign  trade  everywhere  among  our  neigh- 
bors. It  has  refused  to  charter,  sanction,  or  encourage  any  Amer- 
ican organization  for  constructing  the  Nicar^ua  Canal,  —  a  work 
of  vital  importance  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
and  of  our  national  influence  in  Central  and  South  America,  and 
necessary  for  the  development  of  trade  with  our  Pacific  territory, 
with  South  America,  and  with  the  islands  and  fartiier  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  arrai^  the  present  Democratic  administration  for  its  weak 
and  unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  fisheries  question,  and  its  pusil- 
lanimous surrender  of  the  essential  privileges  to  which  our  fishing 
veasels  are  entitled  in  Canadian  porta  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  tha 
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r^Iprocal  mariUine  legislAtion  of  1830,  and  the  comity  of  nations, 
and  which  Canadian  fishing  vessels  receive  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  We  condemn  the  policy  of  the  present  Ekdministra' 
tion  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  towards  our  fiahei^ 
ies  as  unfriendly  and  conspicuously  unpatriotic,  and  as  tending  to 
destroy  a  valuable  national  industiy  and  an  indispensable  resource 
of  defence  against  a  fore^  enemy. 

The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  imposes  opon  all  alike  the  same  obligation  of  obedience  to 
tfafl  laws.  At  the  same  time  that  citizenship  b  and  must  be  the 
panoply  and  safeguard  of  tiim  who  wears  it,  and  protects  him, 
whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  in  all  his  civil  rights,  it  should 
and  must  afford  hira  protection  at  home,  and  follow  and  protect 
him  abroad,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be,  on  a  lawful  errand. 

The  men  who  abandoned  the  Republican  party  in  1S84,  and  con- 
tinue to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  party,  have  deserted  not  only 
the  cause  of  honest  government,  of  sound  finance,  of  freedom,  of 
purity  of  the  ballot,  but  especially  have  deserted  the  cause  of  r«- 
form.  in  the  civil  service.  We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our  pledges 
because  they  have  broken  theira,  nor  becauae  their  candidate  has 
broken  his.  We  therefore  repeat  our  declaration  of  ISHi,  to  wit: 
"  The  reform  of  the  civil  service  auspiciously  begun  under  the 
Republican  administration  should  be  completed  by  ttie  further 
extension  of  the  reform  system,  already  established  by  law,  to  all 
the  grades  of  the  service  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  reform  should  be  observed  iu  all  executive  appoint- 
nients,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  object  of  existing  reform 
legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dangers  to  free 
institutions,  which  lurk  iu  the  power  of  official  patronage,  may  bo 
wisely  and  effectively  avoided." 

The  gratitude  of  lie  nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  oanr 
iiot  be  measured  by  laws.  The  legislation  of  Congress  should 
conform  to  the  pledge  made  by  a  loyal  people,  and  be  so  enlai^^ed 
and  extended  as  to  provide  against  the  possibility  that  any  man 
who  honorably  wore  the  Federal  uniform  shall  become  an  inmate 
of  an  almshouse  or  dependent  upon  private  charity.  In  the  pre- 
sence  of  an  overflowing  treaaury,  it  would  be  a  public  scandal  to 
do  leaa  for  those  whose  valorous  services  preserved  the  government. 
We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit  shown  by  President  Cleveland,  in 
his  numerous  vetoes  of  measures  for  pension  relief,  and  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  refusing  even  a 
consideration  of  general  peneion  legislation. 

In  support  of  the  principles  herewith  ennndated,  we  invite  the 
cooperation  of  patriotic  men  of  all  part:ies,  and  especially  of  all 
worMngmen,  whose  prosperity  is  seriously  threatened  by  tlie  free- 
trade  policy  of  the  present  administration. 
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Tbe  withdrawal  of  Ux.  Blame,  as  bas  beeti  explained,  had 
left  the  field  opea  foi  all  contestanta.  Kot  only  was  there 
an  uQUBually  laige  number  of  "  favorite  sons,"  but  several  pro- 
minent  public  men,  who  were  not  brought  forward  as  candi- 
dates by  the  delegates  representing  the  respective  States  of  their 
residence,  were  mentioned  as  possible  candidates  in  case  the  con- 
test should  be  long  and  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon  a  nomi- 
nee great.  Pervading  the  convention  at  all  times,  up  to  the 
moment  that  a  nomination  was  efiacted,  was  a  feeling  that  tha 
name  of  Mr.  Blaine  might  be  presented  in  such  a  way,  at  a 
critical  period,  that  the  convention  would  be  carried  away  by 
an  outburst  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm,  and  that  he  would  be 
summoned  to  lead  the  party  again  by  a  call  bo  vociferous  that 
he  could  not  decline.  Mr.  Blaine  gave  no  countenance  nor  help 
to  this  movement.  At  tha  opening  of  the  convention,  having 
learned  that  some  of  his  indiscreet  friends  were  making  unau- 
thorized use  of  his  name,  and  were  assuming  to  declare  what 
he  would  do  in  certain  contingencies,  Mr.  Blaine  requested  the 
Xiondon  oorrespondent  of  the  "  New  York  Tribune "  to  say 
that  all  rumors  "  pretending  to  give  letters  or  dispatches  from 
him  or  any  of  his  party  touching  political  topics  of  any  kind 
may  be  promptly  discredited  unless  signed  by  Mr,  Blaine  him- 
self ;  "  and,  further,  that  he  had  written  nothing  concerning 
the  presidential  nominations  except  the  two  published  letters 
from  Florence  and  Paris,  and  that  he  had  held  no  correspond- 
ence of  any  kind  with  any  one  on  political  subjects.  Even 
this  did  not  prevent  many  men  from  thinking  that  the  nomi' 
nation  of  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  most  probable  outeome  of  the 
contest.  Some  of  the  delegates  persisted  in  voting  for  him 
from  first  to  last ;  and  a  Blaine  stampede  was  the  event  which 
the  whole  country  expected.  But  the  fitting  moment  for  it 
never  came,  and  the  judgment  of  the  cooler  members  of  the 
convention  was  against  it  at  all  times,  chiefly  becanee  they  saw, 
what  Mr.  Blaine  had  said  so  clearly,  that  he  could  not  honor- 
ably accept  the  nomination,  even  if  it  were  thrust  ujion  him. 

The  first  vote  for  a  candidate  showed  an  extraordinary  lack 
of  concentration.  Senator  John  Sherman,  who  led  all  other 
candidates,  had  but  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  number 
oecessary  to  nominate.  Judge  Gresham,  the  next  on  the  listf 
had  less  than  half  as  many  as  Mr.  Sherman,  and  not  one  of  the 
,  delegates  from  his  own  State  of  Indiana  was  among  his  sup- 
porters.    The  votes  were  divided  among  thirteen  candidates, 
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aad  even  on  the  fonrtb  trial  ths  namber  li&d  been  reduced 
only  to  ten.  How  greatly  the  votee  were  scattered  may  be 
seen  from  the  stat«inent  that,  on  the  first  vote  for  a  candidate, 
Senator  Sherman  received  niore  or  less  support  from  twenty* 
three  States  and  Territories,  Judge  Gresham  from  twenty-three, 
Mr.  Harrison  from  twenty-three,  Mr.  Alger  from  twenty,  Mr. 
Allison  from  nineteen,  Mr,  Depew  from  sixteen,  and  Mr. 
Blaine  from  thirteen.  Only  nine  States  of  the  Union  gave  a 
solid  vote  to  any  candidate,  and  five  of  the  nine  presented 
. "  favorite  sons  "  as  candidates. 

The  session  of  the  convention  was  one  of  the  longest  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  began  on  June  19.  The  platform 
was  adopt«d  on  the  21st.  Two  votes  for  a  presidential  can- 
didate were  taken  on  the  22d,  three  on  the  23d,  and  three  on 
the  25th  (the  24th  was  Sunday).  The  history  of  former  con- 
ventions was  npeated  ;  the  leading  candidate  did  not  greatly 
increase  his  vote,  and  a  concentration  took  place  gradually 
upon  one  who  had  at  the  beginning  a  small  but  a  compact  and 
aggressive  body  of  followers.  General  Benjamin  Harrison,  of 
Indiana,  was  nominated  upon  the  eighth  vote.  The  result  on 
each  of  the  votes  is  shown  in  the  following  table :  — ■ 
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JoHph  B.  Hnwley,  ConnMtleiil 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  lUlooli  .  ■  , 
Wlllluu  McKtpley,  Jr.,  QUO  . 
B«n«.lF.>lillnr,'low.'  .    .    . 
Frederick  DougluM     .... 
J«eph  B.  Fgrl3u>r,  Ohio     .    . 
Frederick  D.  Grut,  New  Tork 
CiMd  Hiymond,  CJlfonJ*      . 

Levi  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice-Pre- 
sident on  the  first  vote.  He  received  691  votes  to  lid  for 
William  Walter  Phelps,  of  New  Jersey;  103  for  William  a 
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Bradley,  of  Kentucky  ;  11  for  Blanche  K.  Bnic«,  of  Missd* 
■ippi ;  and  1  for  Walter  F.  Thomas,  of  Texas. 

The  following  tesolution,  which  was  offered  from  the  fioor, 
at  the  cloee  of  the  proceedinga  of  the  convention,  was  adopted 
with  but  one  diBBcnting  vote :  — 

The  first  concern  of  all  good  government  is  the  virtue  and 
sobriety  of  the  people,  and  the  purity  of  their  homea.  The  Repub- 
lican party  cordially  synipathiiea  with  all  wiae  and  well-directed 
efforts  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  and  morality. 

A  convention  of  a  party  which  adopted  the  name  of  Ameri-  ' 
can  wae  held  at  Washington  on  the  14th  of  August.  It  waa 
attended  by  126  delegates,  of  whom  65  represented  New  York, 
and  16  were  from  California.  On  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
vention a  contest  which  liad  divided  the  meeting  from  the  firet 
led  to  a  split,  and  all  the  members  except  those  from  New 
York  and  California  acceded  and  held  a  convention  of  their 
own.  The  issue  which  broke  up  the  convention  waa  the  appor- 
tionment of  votes.  The  two  States  moat  strongly  represented 
desired  that  each  delegate  should  have  one  vote,  while  the 
minority  insisted  upon  the  usual  rule  of  other  conventions, 
that  the  State  or  the  Congressional  district  should  be  the  unit 
for  voting  power,  rather  than  the  individual  delegate.  The 
eeceders  from  the  convention  made  no  nominations.  The  New 
York  and  California  members  who  were  left  completed  their 
work,  not  without  some  friction.  They  nominated  for  President 
James  Langdon  Curtis,  of  New  York,  and  for  Vice-Preajdent 
James  R.  Greet,  of  Tennessee.  Mt.  Greer  subsequently  declined 
the  nomination. 

The  following  platform  was  adopted :  — 

Resolved,  That  all  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  are  politically  equals 
(except  as  provided  by  the  Constitution),  and  all  are  entitled  to, 
and  should  receive,  the  full  protection  of  the  laws. 

Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  prohibit  the  federal  and  stafe  governments  from 
conferring  upon  any  person  the  right  to  vote  unless  auch  person  bo 
a  citizen  of  ihe  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  in  favor  of  fostering  and  encouraging' 
American  industries  of  every  class  and  kind,  and  declare  that  the 
assumed  issue  "  Protection  "  v».  "  Free  Trade  "  is  a  fraud  and  a 
snare.  The  best  "  protection  "  is  that  which  protects  the  labor 
and  life  blood  of  the  republic  from  the  degrading  competition  with 
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and  contaminatiou  by  imported  foreigner ;  and  the  most  danger- 
ous "  free  trade  "  ia  that  in  paupers,  oriminais,  communists,  and  an- 
archists, in  which  the  balance  has  alwajs  been  against  the  United 
States. 

Whereat,  One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  unrestricted  foreign  im- 
migration is  the  reduction  of  the  wages  of  the  American  working- 
man  and  working-yroman  to  the  level  of  the  underfed  and  under- 
paid labor  of  foreign  comitries  ;  therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  that  no  immigrant  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  Unitad  States  withoat  a  passport  obtained  from  the  Amer- 
ican <!onsuI  at  the  port  from  wliich  he  sails ;  that  no  passport 
shall  be  issued  to  any  pauper,  criminal,  or  insane  person,  or  to  any 
person  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  consnl,  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  desirable  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  for  each  immi- 
grant passport  there  shall  be  collect«d  by  the  consul  issuing  the 
same  tiie  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  to  be  by  him  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Besolved,  That  the  present  naturalization  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  unconditionally  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  the  boU  of  America  should  belong  to  Americans; 
that  no  alien  non-resident  should  be  permitted  to  own  real  estata 
in  the  United  States;  and  that  the  realty  possessions  of  the  resi- 
dent alien  should  be  limited  in  value  and  area. 

Regolsed,  That  no  flag  shall  float  on  any  public  buildings,  muni- 
cipal, state,  or  national,  in  the  United  States,  excep'..  the  munici- 
pal, state,  or  national  flag  of  the  United  States,  —  the  flag  of  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Resolved,  That  we  reassert  the  American  principles  of  abso- 
lute freedom  of  religious  worship  and  belief,  the  permanent  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state ;  and  we  oppose  the  appropriation  of 
public  money  or  properiiy  to  any  church,  or  institution  adminis- 
tered by  a  church.  We  maiiit«in  that  all  church  property  should 
be  subject  to  taxation. 

The  canvass  which  followed  the  nomination  of  candidates 
presented  no  remarkable  features  until  a  short  time  before  the 
election.  Political  clubs  took  somewhat  unusual  prominence 
in  the  contest.  They  were  enabled  to  make  their  work  mora 
effective  by  forming  state  and  national  leagues,  and  thus  gain- 
ing the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  organized  and  con- 
certed efTort. 

The  tariff  was  the  great  issue.  It  was  the  chief  topic  upon 
which  the  EepubUcan  and  Democratic  candidates  dwelt  in  their 
respective  letters  of  acceptance.  It  was  the  subject  discussed 
from  the  stump  and  in  the  part;  journals.     The  Democrats 
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distinctly  pledged  tbeniMlves  that,  if  they  shoald  gain  full  con- 
tiol  of  the  govemtnent,  they  would  reduce  the  tariff,  taking  for 
general  principles  in  the  method  of  reduction  the  system 
sketched  by  the  "  Mills  bill."  The  &epuhlicanB,  on  the  other 
hand,  committed  themselves  unreservedly  by  a  declaration  that 
th«y  would  sweep  away  the  whole  internal  revenue  system  be- 
fore they  would  abandon  any  part  of  the  protective  duties  on 
imports.  The  public  discussion  was  earnest.  There  were, 
however,  prior  to  the  election  itself,  no  decided  indications 
bow  the  battle  was  going  to  result.  Although  each  aide  pto- 
feaaed  confidence  that  it  would  win  from  the  enemy  electoral 
votes  of  States  not  counted  as  donbtfnl,  there  was  little  real 
expectation  on  either  side  of  such  a  result.  The  Democrats 
were  evidently  sure  of  the  entire  Southern  vote ;  and  the  Ke- 
publicans  had  no  fear  of  losing  any  Northern  State,  except  Con- 
necticut, !New  York,  ^ew  Jersey,  and  Indiana.  Upon  theso 
States,  theiefore,  most  of  the  energy  of  both  parties  was  con- 
centrated. 

Two  weeks  before  the  election  a  strange  incident  occurred, 
and  the  importance  attached  to  it  —  for  no  doubt  it  had  a  cer- 
tain influence  in  the  election  —  shows  how  highly  wrought  was 
political  feeling  at  that  time.  A  correspondence  was  published 
between  a  person,  who  adopted  the  fictitious  name  of  Charles 
F.  MuTchison,  and  Lord  Sackville,  the  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington. The  false  Murchison  represented  himself  to  be  a  former 
British  subject,  now  naturalized  as  an  American,  hut  cherishing 
&  love  for  the  mother  country,  and  asking  Lord  Sackville's  ad- 
vice as  to  how  ha  should  vote  at  the  coming  election.  The 
incautious  reply  of  Lord  Sackville,  who  fell  into  a  trap  set 
for  him,  implied,  though  it  gave  no  direct  advice,  that  a  vote 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  would  be  rather  more  friendly  to 
England  than  one  for  Mr.  Harrison.  The  coneepondence  was 
published  on  October  24.  The  Kcpublicans  seized  upon  it  as 
confirming  what  they  had  insisted  upon,  when  discussing  the 
Mills  hill,  that  the  Democratic  tariff  policy  was  good  for  Eng- 
land's interest,  but  bad  for  America.  The  President  quickly 
perceived  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  incident,  and  took 
his  measures  accordingly.  The  view  was  taken  that  the  advice 
given  by  Lord  Sackville  was  an  interference  by  a  foreign  min- 
ister with  the  internal  politics  of  this  country,  —  a  repetition 
on  a  small  scale  of  the  impertinence  of  Citizen  Genet  during 
the  administration  of  Washington.      The  attention  of  Lotd 
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Salisbury  wu  called  to  the  matter;  trnd  vhen  tbe  British  pt»* 
mieT  failed  to  regard  Lord  Sackville's  iudiscretion  aa  a  eerious 
offence,  if  indeed  he  regarded  it  as  an  offence  at  all,  the  Presi- 
dent directed  that  tbe  British  minister  be  informed  that  he  was 
no  longer  persona  grata,  and  that  his  passports  should  be  given 
to  him.  The  incident  was  Tariously  regarded  at  the  time. 
Some  deemed  the  whole  aifair  au  amusing  illustration  of  the 
tendency  to  magnify  what  is  really  insignificant  when  an  elec- 
tion ia  pending.  Those  who  took,  or  affected  to  take,  a  serious 
view  of  tbe  matter,  vented  their  indignation,  according  to  thn 
party  to  which  they  respectively  belonged,  upon  the  sharp  pol* 
itician  who  prepared  a  pitfall  for  the  diplomatist,  or  upon  the 
minister,  who,  they  said,  had  revealed  the  partiality  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment he  lepreaented  for  one  of  tbe  two  parties.  Great  Brit- 
ain took  the  expulsion  of  Lord  Sackville  so  seriously  that  it 
refused  to  appoint  another  minister  until  after  the  close  of  Mr. 
Cleveland's  administration. 

The  number  of  States  participating  in  the  election  was,  as 
in  1884,  thirty-eight.  The  Democrats  carried  the  entire  South, 
together  with  the  States  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey.  The 
other  States  of  the  North,  including  the  doubtful  States  of 
New  York  and  Indiana,  chose  Bepublican  electors.  The  pop- 
ular and  electoral  votee  are  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

Tbe  statement  of  the  popular  vote  is  that  printed  in  Apple- 
tons'  "  Annual  Cyclopaedia  "  for  1888.  It  differs  slightly  in 
the  vote  of  several  States  from  that  given  in  McPhereon'e 
"Handbook  of  Politics,"  and  in  the  New  York  "Tribune 
Almanac,"  edited  by  Mr.  AlcPherson.  A  comparison  of  the 
totals  is  printed  on  the  next  p^e.  The  returns  were  "  nf&- 
cial "  in  each  case;  the  reason  why  they  do  not  agree  does 
not  appear.  It  may  be  suggested  that  the  return  in  the  one 
case  is  that  of  the  vote  for  the  leading  elector  on  each  ticket, 
and  in  the  other  case  the  average  vote  for  all  the  etectors  on 
each  ticket  respectively.  This  is  apparently  not  the  true 
explanation.  The  aggregate  difference  between  the  two  state- 
ments is  not  lai^e. 

There  are  other  returns  which  differ  from  both  of  those 
given.  Possibly  they  also  may  have  been  obtained  from  "  oEB- 
cial "  sources.  The  discrepancies  are  not  important,  but  they 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exact  statistics  when  the 
ultimate  authority  varies  its  reply  to  the  same  question. 

The  count  of  electoral  votes  following  this  electiou  was  the 
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firat  to  take  place  under  the  act  of  February  3,  1887,  aad  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  govennneot  under  the  ConBtitution 
which  was  regulated  by  a  general  law,  aad  did  not  require  pre- 
viouB  concurrent  action  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  for  the 
time  being.  The  joint  convention  for  counting  the  votes  was 
held  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  B«presentativeB  on  February 
13,  1889.  The  proceedings  were  devoid  of  striking  incident. 
Mr.  Cox,  of  New  Vork,  celled  attention  to  a  slight  deviation 
from  the  precise  requirements  of  the  law.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
Ingalls,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  who  presided, 
did  not  "  call  fot  objections,  if  any,"  after  the  reading  of  each 
certificat«,  as  directed  by  section  four  of  the  law  (see  p.  454). 
The  official  report  of  the  proceedings  does  not  state  whether  or 
not  the  presiding  ofiicer  changed  his  method  after  attention  was 
called  to  the  matter.  When  the  vote  of  Indiana  was  reported, 
the  vote  of  the  President-elect's  own  Stat«,  there  was  applause, 
which  was  quickly  suppressed.  Mr.  Manderson,  the  first  of 
the  Senate  tellers,  reported  the  state  of  the  vot«  in  detail,  and 
in  a  summary  ;  the  presiding  officer  repeated  the  summary,  and 
added  a  formula,  drawn  from  the  law,  that  this  announcement 
of  the  state  of  the  vote  "  is,  by  law,  a  sufficient  declaration  " 
that  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  the  State  of  ludiana,  had  been 
elected  President,  and  Levi  P.  Morton,  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  Yice-President,  for  the  ensuing  term. 
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Thb.  victory  of  the  Bepublicans,  although  narrow,  was  com-  ~ 
plete,  A  Baf B  mKJoritj  of  the  electoral  vote  was  sapplemented 
by  a  meagre  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  A  factional 
qaarrel  among  the  Democrats  of  Delaware  threw  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  State  into  the  hands  of  the  KepuUJcans,  who  thus 
regained  the  one  Senator,  tost  in  Virginia,  needed  to  give  them 
ascendency  in  the  upper  house.  The  House  of  Kepreaenta- 
tivea  was  bo  cloeely  divided  between  the  two  parties  aa  to  give 
some  ground  for  the  apprehension  that  certain  Democratic  gov- 
ernors in  southern  States  would  revise  and  amend  the  returns 
for  Congressmen,  and  withhold  certificates  from  candidates  who 
apparently  had  received  a  plurality  of  votes.  In  one  case  only 
did  a  governor  assume  authority  to  pass  judicially  upon  the 
county  returns,  and  his  act  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
Republican  majority.  The  victorious  party  felt  itself  returned 
permanently  to  power  in  the  country ;  and  the  exultant  re- 
mark was  commonly  made  that,  "  if  we  behave  ourselves  well," 
the  Bepublicans  could  not  be  shaken  from  their  hold  upon  the 
government  for  twenty  years  to  come. 

The  four  years'  term  of  Benjamin  Harrison  which  followed 
was  a  period  of  as  hitter  party  strife  as  the  country  has  ever 
seen.  It  was  crowded  with  events  that  had  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  ensuing  election.  The  Republicans  proceeded  to 
carry  through  their  measures  with  perfect  confidence  that  they 
had  the  people  behind  them  ;  the  Democrats  waged  an  aggres- 
sive and  unrelenting  war  upon  them.  In  the  end  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  dominant  party  had  esposed  itself  to  attack  at 
too  many  points.  The  favor  of  the  people  vas  withdrawn 
when  the  administration  was  at  its  mid-point,  and  given  to  the 
opposition  hy  an  overwhelming  majority.  At  the  close  of  the 
four  years  the  control  of  every  department  of  the  government, 
except  the  judicial,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Denooats, 
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wliere  it  hnd  not  been  placed  unce  the  election  of  Jollies' 
Buchanan  in  1856, 

When  the  Fifty-first  Congress  met,  in  December,  1889,  the 
ertremely  small  Republican  mfuority  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
Bentatives,  as  elected  in  -ISSS,  was  reinforced  by  the  additioa 
of  five  members  from  newly  admitted  States.  The  two  parties 
had  been  engaged  in  a  competition  for  the  favor  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  clamoring  for  admission  to  the  Union.  For 
several  years  Bepnblicana  had  ui^ged  the  passage  of  an  ena- 
bling act  for  Dakota.  The  Democrats,  knowing  that  the  pro- 
posed new  State  would  be  against  them,  had  prevented  its 
admission  until  the  Territory  became  populous  enough,  as  it 
waa  territorially  large  enough,  to  claim  division,  and  admission 
as  two  States.  Then  the  Democrats  proposed  to  o&et  the 
two  Dakotas  by  admitting  at  the  same  time  Washington  and 
Montana,  both  of  which  they  expected  to  control.  The  B©- 
publicans  feared  that  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Washing- 
ton and  Montana  —  which  they  knew  would  be  futile  in  any 
event  —  would  insure  their  becoming  Democratic  States.  Ac- 
cordingly they  gave  their  support  to  the  "  omnibus "  bill, 
which  became  a  law  in  February,  1889.  All  four  of  the 
States  were  carried  by  the  Republicans  at  the  first  election, 
and  added  eight  vot^  to  the  strength  of  the  party  in  the 
Senate,  and  five  —  South  Dakota  elected  two  members  —  to 
the  Republican  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Bat  after  these  five  votes  were  added,  the  majority  in  the 
House  was  still  too  small  to  be  effective.  The  chance  absence 
of  a  few  members  might  easily  convert  it  into  a  minority. 
Moreover,  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  —  to  that  time — ■ 
uniform  interpretation  of  the  quorum  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion rendered  a  narrow  majority  powerless  for  affirmative 
action  in  the  face  of  determined  "  filibustering." 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  who  was  chosen  Speaker^ 
had  long  held  two  views  directly  opposed  to  accepted  partial 
mentary  law.  He  maintained  that  the  vote  of  a  member  was 
not  the  only  method  of  revealing  his  presence  in  the  House  as 
a  part  of  a  constitutional  quorum ;  that  the  House  itself,  or 
the  Speaker  as  the  organ  of  the  House,  might  take  cognizance 
of  his  physical  presence  and  count  him  aa  a  present  member. 
Under  the  previously  accepted  theory,  the  ruling  party  could 
pass  no  motion  if,  not  mustering  a  full  quorum  of  its  own 
members,  the  opposition  unanimously  refused  to  vote.     Mr, 
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Speaber  Kead  acted  upon  hia  own  theory,  prior  to  the  adop> 
tioD  of  any  rulea,  by  counting  as  present  nou-voting  membera 
who  were  otherwise  taking  part  in  the  pioceedtnge.  The  other  , 
point  whereon  be  differed  from  earlier  parliamentary  authori- 
tiea  was  that  of  dilatory  motiona.  Congress  had  long  before 
limited  the  "  freedom  of  debate  "  by  a  rule  which  restricted  a 
member's  right  to  occupy  the  floor  on  any  motion  to  the  space 
of  oae  hour.  It  had  limited  his  right  to  make  motioos  by  the 
"previous  questiun."  But  it  hod  left  open  foe  his  use  certain 
privil^ed  motions  which,  made  alternately  and  decided  in 
each  case  by  a  roll-call,  would  put  a  complete  and  indefinite 
stop  to  public  husineas.  The  Speaker  proposed  a  new  code  of 
mlea  of  parliamentary  procedure,  which  included  a  recognition 
of  the  right  to  "  count  a  quorum,"  an  absolute  prohibition  of  '' 
dilatory  motions,  and  some  minor  amendment  of  the  current 
parliamentary  law.  The  code  was  debated  with  great  asperity, 
hut  was  finally  adopted  by  a  party  vote.  It  made  the  mt^ority 
masters  of  the  House,  and  enabled  them  to  pass  measures  which 
never  would  have  been  brought  to  a  vote  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. It  added  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  Speaker  in  the 
conduct  of  husinesa,  and  to  his  control  over  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker  Bead's  strong  will  and  undaunted  courage,  in  enfor- 
cing his  new  rules  against  violent  opposition,  earned  for  him 
with  tbe  Democratic  members  the  title  of  "  Czar."  Kot  a  few 
of .  them  admitted  that  his  position  was  sound  and  logical, 
while  they  condemned  his  forceful  maintenance  of  it.  The 
Republicans  applauded  ;  and  the  whole  country  saw  afterward 
that  it  was  upon  him,  far  more  than  upon  any  other  person, 
that  the  responBibility  rested  for  things  done  and  left  undon« 
by  the  Fifty-first  Congress. 

The  Bepublicans  proceeded,  promptly  and  mercilessly,  to 
decide  contested  elections  by  ejecting  Democrats  and  giving 
tbe  places  to  members  of  their  own  party,  thus  increasing  their 
effective  majority.  The  fact  that  the  number,  both  of  con- 
tested seats  and  of  members  displaced,  was  unusually  large 
they  explained  by  asserting  that  fraud  had  been  unusually  rife 
in  the  elections  and  returns.  The  opposition  accused  the  ma- 
jority of  using  its  power  to  override  and  reverse  the  will  of 
the  people  expressed  at  the  polls.  In  many  cases  the  Demo- 
crats refused  to  answer  to  their  names  when  the  resolutions 
unseating  their  membera  were  put  to  vote  ;  some  of  them  were 
counted,  though  not  voting,  to  make  up  the  quorum. 
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Botb  parties  were  committed,  by  platform  and  by  the  pro- 
misea  of  theit  candidates  and  leaders,  to  a  revision  of  customs 
duties.  A  lai^e  part  of  the  session  was  occupied  in  the  ekbo* 
ration  of  a  tariff  bill.  It  vraa  reported  by  Mr.  McKinley,  of 
Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  ia 
April';  was  -passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  May  ; 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  September ;  and,  after  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses  by  a  confer- 
euco  committee,  was  sent  to  the  President,  by  whom  it  was 
signed  on  the  lat  of  October.  The  act  was  popularly  styled 
the  "  McKioley  Bill,"  and  as  such  played  s  great  part  in  the 
political  events  of  the  next  three  years.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  was  to  lighten  the  burdea  borne  by  the  people  by  remov- 
ing altogether  the  duty  on  sugat,  the  article  most  productive 
of  revenue  of  all  commodities  entered  at  the  custom-houses, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  system  of  "protection  " 
more  thorough  by  raising  the  ratee  of  duty  on  all  foreign  arti- 
cles which,  under  the  previous  tariff,  could  compete  aucceaS- 
fully  with  similar  articlea  of  domestic  production.  The  Amer- 
ican sugar-planters  were  compensated  for  the  withdrawal  of 
tariff  protection  by  means  of  a  bounty  on  their  production. 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1890  went  beyond  any  previous  measure  of 
the  kind  in  its  levy  of  duty  on  agricultural  productions  im- 
ported from  abroad.  The  avowed'  intention  of  its  partisans 
was  to  give  the  fanner  protection  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
manufacturer.  The  McKinley  Act  aroused  the  unmeasured 
opposition  of  the  Democrats,  who  could  find  no  words  ade- 
quate to  exprees  their  detestation  of  it,  and  of  what  they 
denounced  as  the  bad  faith  of  the  Republicans.  In  their  view 
the  people  bad  demanded  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  tariff, 
and  had  given  the  Ilepublican  party  a  commission  to  carry  out 
their  will.  That  party  bad  solicited  and  obtained  the  privi- 
lege of  making  the  reduction  in  &  spirit  friendly  to  the  pTot«c- 
tive  system  and  to  the  manufacturers.  Kow,  so  the  Democrats 
declared,  the  party  in  power  had  violated  its  pledge  hy  bring- 
ing forward  a  proposition  in  which  increases  of  the  rates  of 
duty  were  far  more  numerous  than  reductions.  But  the  Re- 
publicans were  unmoved  by  the  criticism,  and  persisted  in 
their  course.  Some  of  their  leaders  made  no  secret  of  an  opin- 
ion that  the  measure  was  too  radical.  In  particular,  Mr. 
Blaine,  the  Secretery  of  State,  expressed  the  opinion  openly, 
and   directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  the  bill  was 
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professedly  drawn  in  the  ioterest  of  agriculture,  it  would  not 
open  any  foreign  market  to  American  flour  and  pork.  His 
influence  wae  sufficient  to  secure  the  adoption  bj  the  Senate 
of  an  amendment,  afterward  concurred  in  hy  the  Honse,  au- 
thorizing the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  treaties  providing  foi 
the  admission  of  American  products,  at  favorahle  ra'tes  of  duty, 
into  the  countries  with  which  the  treaties  might  be  concluded. 
It  may  beremarked  here  that  many  such  treaties  were  negoti- 
ated under  the  terms  of  the  McKinley  Act,  but,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  they  were  denounced  by  the  Democrats  in 
their  national  platform ;  and  daring  the  ensuing  administra- 
tion the  authorization  of  sucb  treaties  woe  withdrawn,  and  the 
treaties  themselvee  were  abrogatdl. 

Another  most  important  measure  of  this  session  was  the 
act  which  subsequently  became  known  as  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act.  The  history  of  this  legislation,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  during  the 
administration  of  President  Harrison,  is  most  interesting. 
But,  save  that  the  act  above  mentioned  served  for  the  time 
being  to  keep  the  Bepublican  party  together,  it  had  no  dis- 
tinct bearing  upon  the  election  of  the  next  President,  and 
therefore  the  record  of  what  was  done,  and  prevented,  ia 
reference  to  silver,  is  reserved  for  the  next  chaptor. 

A  third  measure,  which  never  became  a  law,  did  play  a 
certain  part  in  the  election,  namely,  the  bill  to  regulate  na- 
tional elections,  styled  by  the  Democrats  the  "  Force  Bill." 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress;  it  failed  in  the  Senate 
at  the  second  session  through  the  defection  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Republican  senators  who  favored  the  free  coinage  of 
silver.  It  was  well  understood,  and  indeed  not  concealed, 
that  there  was  a  temporary  alliance  between  these  senators 
and  the  Democrats.  Some  of  the  Democratic  senators  showed 
at  the  time  a  toleration  toward  the  silver  movement  which 
they  did  not  manifest  before  nor  afterward. 

The  McKinley  tariff  act  went  into  effect  just  before  the 
general  congressional  elections  of  November,  1890.  The 
Democrats  had  succeeded  in  making  it  exceedingly  unpopular 
even  before  it  was  finally  passed  ;  and  they  followed  up  ita 
enactment  with  vigorous  assaults  upon  its  promoters,  and  en- 
ergetic efforts  to  convince  the  people  that  it  was  detrimental 
to  their  interests.     Success  was   comparatively  easy,  for  the 
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Increase  of  duty  on  certain  articles  of  common  consniDption 
-was  distinct]}'  perceptible  in  the  retail  price.  While  it  is  im< 
possible  to  estimate  the  exact  influence  of  this  event  and  that 
in  bringing  about  a  political  reTulaion,  and  while  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  other  acts  of  the  Beptblican  party  contributed 
their  share  toward  its  OYCrthrow,  certainly  the  quick  popular 
condemnation  of  the  tariff  act  was  the  moat  potent  agent  in '' 
determining  the  result  of  the  congressional  election  in  1S90. 
The  Bepublicans  were  overwhelmed  at  the  polls.  They  lost 
more  than  one  half  of  their  stren^h  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives;  and  the  Democrats  lacked  but  a  few  votes  of  a 
thiee-fpurths  majority.  The  sixteen  Southern  States,  return- 
ing 121  members,  elected  but  three  Bepublicane.  Even  New 
England  returned  a  m^ority  of  Democratic  members.  A. 
h^hly  significant  feature  of  this  election  was  the  great  stride 
made  by  the  party  which  had  begun  its  existence  as  the 
"  Farmers'  Alliance,"  but  which  now  became  known  as  the 
*'  People's  Party,"  or  "  Populists."  In  several  of  the  West- 
em  States  this  party  made  a  brave  showing  as  an  independent 
organization,  maintaining  a  separate  existence  and  voting  for 
its  own  candidates.  In  others  it  allied  iteelf  with  the  Demo- 
crats. It  succeeded  in  electing  nine  members  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives,  and  held  such  a  strong  position  iii  the  legis- 
latures of  Kansas  and  South  Dakota  as  to  be  able  to  send  two 
members  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  political  situation  established  by  the  elections  of  1890 
changed  but  slightly  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  The 
conditions  were  of  course  not  favorable  to  legislation,  and  the 
Democrats  wisely  attempted  nothing  beyond  proposii^  amend- 
ments of  the  tariff.  The  few  elections  which  took  place  in 
1891  did  not  indicate  that  the  Bepublicans  had  regained  the 
ground  lost  the  year  before ;  but  they  did  show  some  recovery, 
and  gave  the  party  reason  to  hope  that  it  might  sacceed  in  the 
coming  contest.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  in  particular,  gave 
evidence  of  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  Kepublican  party.  The 
local  elections  in  New  York  State,  and  the  annual  election  in 
Bhode  Island,  in  the  spring  of  1893,  were  still  more  encour- 
aging to  them.  Indeed,  a  peculiar  situation  developed  itself 
about  a  year  before  the  presidential  election.  The  active 
politicians  of  both  the  great  parties  were  opposed  to  the  lead- 
ing candidates.  On  the  Democratic  side  they  attributed  the 
loss  of  the  election  in  1888  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  forcing  the 
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tariff  isane ;  and,  altboiigh  the  popular  judgment  had  seemed 
to  be  reversed  in  1890,  they  were  still  afraid  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  a  fceah  verdict  on  the  question  of  protection  or  free 
trade.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cleveland  himself  was  not  and  had 
never  been  peiBonally  popular  with  the  men  who  managed 
caucuses  and  conventionB.  Most  important  of  all,  sa  it  then 
seemed,  there  was  a  factional  division  of  the  party  in  2Tew 
York.  Governor  David  B.  Hill  was  in  control  of  the  party 
machinery.  He  was  himself  an  avowed  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  £ightly  or  Wrongly,  he  was  accused  of  having 
defeated  the  Democratic  electors  in  New  York  in  1888,  while 
securing  his  own  election  as  governor.  The  electoral  vote  of 
Kew  York  was  deemed  absolutely  easential  to  success,  and 
great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  inexpediency  of  nominating  foi' 
President  a  man  who  was  represented  to  be  foredoomed  to 
defeat  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Harrison,  on  the  other  hand,  had  not  gained  popolarity 
in  his  own  party,  either  with  the  politicians  or  with  the  com< 
mon  people.  It  was  understood  that  there  was  friction  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Blaine,  his  Secretary  of  State  ;  and  Mr. 
Blaine's  devoted  partisans  were,  for  that  reason,  against  the 
nomination  of  the  President  for  a  second  term,  without  know- 
ing the  oatase  of  unpleasantness  nor  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  President  had  won  the  esteem  of  his  party  by  his  admin- 
istration, hut  to  himself  he  had  attached  no  large  body  of 
personal  admirers  and  adherents.  Nevertheless  there  was  a 
general  expectation  that  he  would  be  ^ain  a  candidate.  The 
general  sentiment  of  the  party  may  be  best  described  as  one  of 
indifference.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  party  were  not  opposed 
to  Mr.  Harrison,  as  were  many  of  the  leaders,  nor  were  they 
eager  for  his  nomination  for  a  second  term.  The  opponents  ot 
the  President  endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  this  condition  of 
the  public  mind,  and  organixed  to  defeat  him.  They  turned, 
of  course,  to  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  natural  candidate  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  that  gentleman  disconcerted  them  by  writ- 
ing a  letter  in  February,  1892,  announcing  that  he  was  not  e. 
candidate.  Had  there  been  no  other  reason  for  the  dedsiou, 
Mr.  Blaine's  health  was  seriously  and  permanently  impaired. 
His  withdrawal  from  the  field  left  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Har- 
rison no  man  of  suf&cient  strength  and  prominence  to  make 
headway  against  him,  and,  although  they  continued  to  protest 
agunst  hia  nomination  to  the  last,  their  defeat  was  inevitable. 
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The  campftign  opened  with  a  startlmg  event.  On  J&nnarf 
25,  almost  as  soon  as  the  call  for  the  Democratic  national 
coDvention  had  been  issued,  the  Kew  York  Demociatic  state 
committee  called  the  state  convention  to  choose  the  delegates, 
to  meet  on  the  22d  of  February,  —  four  full  months  before  the 
national  convention.  The  hand  of  Governor  Hill  was  seen 
clearly  in  this  action.  The  plan  was,  and  it  nas  subsequently 
carried  out,  to  choose  a  full  delegation  to  Chicago  pledged  to 
vote  for  Mr,  Hill  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Cleveland.  A  chorus  of 
indignant  protest  against  the  "  snap  convention  "  was  raised  at  '' 
once  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends,  who  organized,  not  to  control 
that  convention,  which  would  be  hopeless  while  all  the  party 
machinery  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  to  send  another 
delegation  to  Chicago  representing,  as  they  asserted,  a  m^ority 
of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  State,  Those  who  joined  in 
this  anti-Hill  movement  were  known  popularly  as  "  anti-  ' 
snappers." 

During  the  spring  months  the  delegates  to  the  several  con- 
ventions were  chosen.  On  the  Republican  side  the  party 
elections  were  largely  in  favoi  of  General  Harrison,  Kevei- 
theless,  the  number  of  uninstiucted  delegates  was  so  Ui^  that 
his  success  was  by  no  means  assured.  The  Democratic  state 
and  district  conventions  were  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Cleveland.  It  was  evident  that,  unless  the  Hill  delegation 
from  Kew  York  could  rule  the  national  convention  by  fear, 
Mr.  Cleveland  would  receive  far  more  than  the  necessary  two 
thirds  on  the  first  vote. 

The  convention  period  was  a  time  of  great  excitement, 
despite  the  fact  which  all  coold  see,  save  those  who  would 
not  see,  that  the  nominations  were  predetermiQed.  In  the 
case  of  G-eneral  Harrison,  and  equally  so  in  the  case  of  Mr, 
Cleveland,  determined  and  bitter  antagonism  was  manifested 
to  the  evident  choice  of  a  majority  of  delegates  until  the  very 
end.  The  opponents  of  the  President  endeavored  to  rally 
around  Mr.  Blaine,  but  his  letter  declining  to  be  a  candidate 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  success.  Although  he  added  nothing 
to  that  letter  and  took  nothing  away  from  it,  yet  some  of  his 
adherents  declared  that  he  would  not  refuse  a  nomination  if 
tendered  to  him.  But  others  of  his  oldest  and  stanchest 
friends,  who  had  become  partisans  of  Mr.  Harrison,  after  Mr. 
Blaine's  withdrawal,  insisted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
not  and  could  not  be  a  candidate.     Three  days   before  th« 
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mMting  of  the  Bepublican  convention  Hr.  Bltune  soddenly 
resigned  from  the  Cabinet  His  act  threw  the  whole  Dountry 
into  a.  condition  of  amazed  and  wondering  bewilderment. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Had  the  relations  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  become  intolerable  ?  Had  the  Secre- 
tary changed  bis  intention  not  to  be  a  candidate  ?  Had  his 
health  at  last  broken  down  ?  An  authoritative  answer  to  the 
series  of  questions  has  never  been  given.  Every  one  who 
discossed  it  believed  that  the  act  of  resignation  and  the  time 
chosen  for  it  had  a  direct  connection  with  the  approach  of  the 
time  for  the  meeting  of  the  national  convention.  Sut  since 
it  was  as  easy  to  give  the  interpretation  that  Mx.  Blaine  pur- 
posed retiring  from  public  life,  aa  to  deem  biB  purposed  resig- 
nation a  mark  of,  willingness  again  to  enter  the  field,  the 
startling  change  in  the  situation  gave  no  belp  to  the  opponents 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  nor  did  it  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  an 
attempt  to  nominate  Mr,  Blaine.  It  simply  added  to  the  pre- 
vailing confusion. 

The  Bepublican  convention  met  at  Minneapolia,  June  7, 
1892.  Mr,  J,  Sloat  Fassett,  of  New  York,  was  the  temporary 
chairman,  and  Governor  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  of  Ohio,  the 
(Kirmanent  president.  The  drafting  of  the  platform  was  a"" 
difficult  task,  owing  to  the  demands  of  the  partisans  of  silver 
money  that  the  party  should  make  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
free  coinage.  This  demand  was  resisted,  and  the  "  plank  " 
relating  to  the  money  question  waa  a  compromise.  The  plat- i 
form,  reported  and  adopted  on  June  9,  was  as  follows:  — 

The  representativea  of  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States, 
as^mbled  in  general  convention  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi 
lUver,  the  everlasting  bond  of  an  indestructible  republic,  whose 
most  glorious  chapter  of  history  is  the  record  of  the  Republican 
party,  congratolale  their  countrymen  on  the  majestic  march  of 
the  nation  under  the  banners  inscribed  with  the  principles  of  our 
platform  of  1888,  vindicated  by  victory  at  the  polls  and  prosperity 
in  our  fields,  workshops,  and  mines,  and  make  the  following  decla- 
ration of  principles :  — 

We  reafiirm  Uie  American  doctrine  of  protection.  We  call  at- 
tention to  its  growth  abroad.  We  maintain  that  the  prosperoos 
condition  of  our  country  is  largely  due  to  the  wise  revenue  legisla- 
tion of  the  Republican  Congress. 

We  believe  that  all  articles  which  cannot  be  produced  in  the 
Tluited  States,  except  luxuries,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty, 
ftnd  that  on  all  imports  coming  into  competition  with  the  products 
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»£  Americoa  labor  there  Bhould  bp  levied  duties  equal  to  tbe  dif- 
farence  between  wages  abroad  and  at  home. 

We  aaaert  that  the  prioea  of  mauulactuied  articles  of  general 
consumption  have  been  reduced  under  the  operations  of  the  Tuiff 
Act  of  1890. 

We  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic  tuajorit;  of  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  to  destroj  our  tariff  laws  piecemeal,  as 
is  manifested  by  their  attacks  upon  wool,  lead  and  lead  ores,  the 
chief  products  of  a  number  of  States,  and  we  ask  the  people  for 
their  judgment  thereon. 

We  point  to  the  success  of  the  Bepublican  policy  of  reciprocity, 
under  which  our  export  trade  has  vastly  increased,  and  new  and 
enlarged  markets  have  been  opened  for  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  workshops. 

We  remind  the  people  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  to  this  practical  business  measure,  and  claim  that, 
executed  by  a  Sepublioan  administration,  our  present  laws  will 
eventually  give  us  control  of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  American  people,  from  tradition  and  interest,  favor  bimet-  ' 
tUliBm,  and  the  Bepublican  party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  as  standard  money,  with  such  restrictions  and  under 
such  provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  as  %viU  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the  parity  of  values  of  the  two  metals,  so  that  the 
purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  of  the  dollar,  whether  of  silver, 
gold,  or  paper,  shall  be  at  all  times  equal.  The  interests  of  the 
producers  of  the  country,  its  farmers  and  its  woi'kingraen,  demand 
that  every  dollar,  pi^ter  or  coin,  issued  by  the  government^  shall 
be  as  good  as  any  other. 

We  commend  the  wise  and  patriotic  steps  already  taken  by  our 
government  to  secure  an  international  conference  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  insure  a  parity  of  value  between  gold  and  silver 
for  use  as  money  throughout  the  world. 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
allowed  to  cast  one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot  in  all  public  ekc- 
ttons,  and  that  such  ballot  shall  be  counted  and  returned  as  oast; 
that  such  laws  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced  as  will  secure  to 
evety  citizen,  be  be  rich  or  poor,  native  or  foreign  bom,  whit«  or 
blac^  this  sovereign  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitutian.  The 
free  aud  honest  popular  ballot,  the  just  and  equal  repreBen1a.tion 
o£  all  tiiB  people,  as  well  as  their  just  and  equal  protection  under 
the  laws,  are  the  foundation  of  our  republican  institutions,  and 
die  party  will  never  relax  its  efforts  until  the  integrity  of  the 
ballot  and  the  purity  of  elections  shall  be  fully  guaranteed  and 
protected  in  every  State. 
We  denounce  tiie  continued  inhuman  outrages  perpetrat«d  upon 
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Amerioan  citizens  for  political  reasou  in  o^ua  Sontiiem  StBtai 
of  the  Union. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  onr  foreign  'commerce,  the  restora- 
tion of  our  mercantile  marine  bj  home4)uilt  ships,  and  the  creation 
of  a  navy  for  the  protection  of  our  national  interests  and  tho 
honor  of  onr  flag;  the  maintenance  of  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  all  foreign  powers,  entangling  alliances  with  none,  and  tfas 
protection  of  the  rights  of  our  fishermen. 

We  reaffirm  our  approval  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  believe 
in  the  achievement  of  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  republic  in  its 
broadest  sense. 

We  favor  the  enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  and  regnlataons 
for  the  restriction  of  criminal, 'pauper,  and  etrntoract  immigratic»t. 

We  favor  efficient  legislation  by  Congress  to  protect  the  liia 
and  limbs  of  employees  of  transportation  companies  engaged  in 
carrying  on  interstate  commerce,  and  recommend  legi^ation  by 
the  respective  States  that  will  protect  employees  engaged  in  stats 
commerce,  in  mining  and  manufacturing. 

The  Republican  par^  has  always  been  the  champion  of  the 
oppressed,  and  recognizes  the  dignity  of  manhood,  irrespective  of 
^th,  color,  or  nationality ;  it  sympathizes  with  the  canse  of  home 
rule  in  Ireland,  and  protests  against  the  persecution  of  the  Jews 
In  Russia. 

The  ultimate  reliance  of  free  popular  government  is  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom  among  men. 
We  therefore  declare  anew  our  devotion  to  liberty  of  thought  and 
conscience,  of  speech  and  press,  and  approve  all  agencies  and  in-  . 
stru mental! ties  which  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  chUdreB 
of  the  land ;  but,  while  insisting  upon  the  fullest  measure  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  we  are  opposed  to  any  union  of  church  and  state. 

We  reaffirm  our  opposition,  declared  in  the  Republican  platform 
of  1S88,  to  all  combinations  of  capital,  oi^anized  in  trusts  or  othep- 
wise,  to  control  arbitrarily  the  condition  of  trade  among  our  citi- 
zens. We  heartily  indorse  the  action  already  taken  upon  this 
subject,  and  ask  for  such  further  legislation  as  may  be  required  to 
remedy  any  defects  in  existing  laws,  and  to  render  their  enforce- 
ment more  complete  and  effective. 

_  We  approve  the  policy  of  extending  to  towns,  villages,  and  rural 
communities  the  advantages  of  the  free  delivery  service,  now  en- 
joyed by  the  larger  cities  of  the  country,  and  reaffirm  tiie  declara- 
tion contained  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1888,  pledging  the 
reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment, and  the  highest  class  of  postal  service. 

We  commend  the  spirit  and  evidence  of  reform  in  the  dvil  so^ 
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Tioe,  and  the  visa  and  conBistent  enforoement  by  the  BepnUiean 
party  of  the  lawB  regulating  the  same. 

The  constructioD  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  American  people,  both  as  a  measure  of  national 
defence  and  to  build  up  and  maintain  American  commerce,  and  it 
should  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  government. 

^Ve  favor  the  admission  of  the  remaining  Territories  at  the 
earliest  practical  date,  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Territories  and  of  the  United  States.  All  the  fed- 
eral officers  appointed  for  the  Territories  should  be  selected  from 
bonajide  residents  thereof,  and  the  right  of  self-govemment  should 
be  accorded  as  far  as  practicable. 

We  favor  cession,  subject  to  the  homestead  ]awB,'«I  the  arid 
public  lands  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  lie,  under 
such  congressional  restrictions  as  to  dispositioD,  reclamation,  and 
occupancy  by  settlers  as  will  secure  the  maziiuum  benefits  to  the 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  a  great  national  under- 
taking,  and  Congress  should  promptly  enact)  such  reasonable  legis- 
lation in  aid  thereof  as  will  ensure  a  discharge  of  the  expenses  and 
obligations  incident  thereto,  and  the  attainment  of  results  com- 
mensurate with  the  digni^  and  progress  of  the  nation. 

In  temperance  we  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legitimate 
efforts  to  lessen  and  prevent  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  pro- 
mote morality. 

Ever  mindful  of  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  men  who 
saved  the  life  of  the  nation,  we  pledge  anew  to  the  veteran  sol- 
diers of  the  republic  a  watcliful  care  and  recognition  of  their  just 
claims  upon  a  grateful  people. 

We  commend  the  able,  patriotic,  and  thoroughly  American 
administration  of  President  Harrison.  Under  it  the  country  has 
enjoyed  remarkable  prosperity,  and  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the 
nation,  at  home  and  abroad,  have  been  faithfully  maintained,  and 
we  offer  the  record  of  pledges  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  fiuthf ul  per- 
formance in  the  future. 

President  Harrison  was  nominated  for  reflection  on  the  first 
vote,  June  10.     The  result  of  the  polling  was  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 905 

Necessary  for  a,  choice 453 

Benjamin  Utirrison,  Indiana •     .  535| 

James  G.  Blaine,  Maine  .     .     .     .' 182| 

WiUiam  McKinley,  Jr.,  Oljio 182 

Thomas  B.  Seed,  Maine 4 

Kobert  T.  Lincoln,  Illinois 1 
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The  fractional  votes  hero  reported  resulted  fTont  the  diTuion 

of  the  voting  power  between  coutestuig  delegut«e  in  Kortli 
Carolina  and  Mississippi.  In  the  one  case  the  division  was 
into  thirds,  and  in  the  other  into  halves  of  votes.  The  com- 
bination of  fractions  caused  an  erroneous  appearance  of.  a  more 
minute  division  than  really  existed. 

Whitelaw  £«id,  of  New  York,  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  by  acclamation. 

The  Democratic  convention  met  at  Chicago  on  June  21. 
William  C.  Oweus,  of  Kentucky,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  William  L.  Wilson,  of  West  Virginia,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent. The  platform  was  reported  on  the  evening  of  June  22. 
As  adopted  it  was  as  follows  :  — 

Section  1.  The  representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
United  States,  in  national  convention  assembled,  do  reaffirm  their 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  the  party  as  formulated  by  Jeffer< 
son,  and  exemplified  by  the  long  and  illustrious  line  of  his  suo' 
cessors  in  Democratdo  leadership,  from  Madison  to  Cleveland;  vre 
believe  the  public  welfare  demands  that  these  principles  be  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  federal  government  through  the  accession 
to  power  of  the  party  that  advocates  them ;  and  we  solemnly  de- 
clare that  the  need  of  a  return  to  these  fundamental  principles  of 
a  free  popular  government,  based  on  home  rule  and  individual 
liberty,  was  never  more  urgent  than  now,  when  the  tendency  to 
centralize  all  power  at  the  federal  capital  has  become  a  menace 
to  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  that  strikes  at  the  very  roots  of 
OUT  government  under  the  Constitution  as  l^amed  by  the  f  athera 
of  the  republic. 

Sec.  3.  We  warn  the  people  of  our  common  country,  jealous 
for  the  preservation  of  their  free  institutions,  that  the  policy  of 
federal  control  of  elections  to  which  the  Republican  party  haa 
committed  itself  is  fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers,  scarcely 
less  momentous  than  would  result  from  a  revolution  practically 
establishing  monarchy  on  the  ruins  of  the  republic.  It  strikes  at 
the  North  as  well  as  the  South,  and  injures  the  colored  citizen 
even  more  than  the  white.  It.  means  a  horde  of  deputy  marshals 
at  every  polling-place  armed  with  federal  power,  returning  boards 
appointed  and  controlled  by  federal  authority,  the  outrage  Of  the 
electoral  rights  of  the  people  in  the  several  States,  the  subjugation 
of  the  colored  people  to  the  control  of  the  party  in  power,  and 
the  reviving  of  race  antagonisms  now  happily  abated,  of  the  ut- 
most peril  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  all ;  a  measure  deliber- 
ately and  justly  described  by  a  leading  Republican  senator  aa 
"thejnost  infamous  bill  that  ever  crossed  the  tlireshold  of  the 
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Senate."  Sucit  a  policy,  if  sanctioned  bj  law,  would  mean  the 
dominance  of  a  self-perpetuating  ol^arcby  of  offioeJioldere,  and 
the  party  first  intrusted  with  its  machinery  could  be  dislodged 
from  power  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  reserved  right  of  the  people 
to  resist  oppression,  which  is  inheKnt  iu  all  self-governing  com- 
munities. Two  years  ago,  this  revolutionary  policy  was  emphatic 
cally  condemned  by  the  people  at  the  polls ;  but  in  contempt  of 
that  verdict,  the  Republican  party  has  defiantly  declared-  in  its 
latest  authoritative  utterance  that  ite  success  in  the  couing  eleo- 
tionswill  mean  the  enactment  of  the  Force  bill,  and  the  usurpation 
of  despotic  control  over  elections  in  all  the  States.  Believing  that 
the  preservation  of  republican  government  in  the  United  States 
ja  dependent  npon  the  defeat  of  this  policy  of  legalized  force  and 
fraud,  we  invite  the  support  of  all  citizens  who  desire  to  see  the 
Constitution  mainteined  in  its  integrity,  with  the  laws  pursuant 
thereto,  which  have  given  onr  country  a  hundred  years  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity  ;  and  we  pledge  tha  Democratic  party,  if  it  be 
intrusted  with  power,  not  only  to  the  defeat  of  the  Force  bill,  but 
also  to  relentless  opposition  to  the  Republican  policy  of  profligate 
expenditure,  which  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  has  squandered 
an  enormous  surplus,  and  emptied  an  overflowing  treasury,  after 
piling  new  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  already  overtaxed  labor 
of  the  country. 

Sec.  3.  We  denounce  the  Republican  protection  as  a  fraud,  a  - 
robbery  of  the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few.  We  declare  it  to  be  a  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Democratic  party  that  the  federal  government  has  no  con- 
stitutional power  to  impose  and  collect  tariff  duties,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue  only,  and  we  demand  that  the  collection  of 
such  taxes  shall  be  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  government 
when  honestly  and  economically  administered. 

We  denounce  the  McKinley  tarifi  law  enacted  by  the  Fifty-first  - 
Congress  as  the  culminating  atrocity  of  class  legislation ;  we  in- 
dorse the  efforts  made  by  the  Democrats  of  the  present  Congress 
to  modify  ite  most  oppressive  features  iu  the  direction  of  free  raw 
materials  and  cheaper  manufactured  goods  that  enter  into  general 
consumption,  and  we  promise  ite  repeal  as  one  of  the  beneficent 
results  that  will  follow  the  action  of  the  people  in  intrusting  power 
to  the  Democratic  party.  Since  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  oper- 
ation, there  have  been  ten  reductions  of  the  w^;es  of  laboring  men 
to  one  increase.  We  deny  that  there  has  been  any  increase  of 
prosperity  to  the  country  since  that  tariff  went  into  operation, 
and  we  point  to  the  dullness  and  distress,  the  w^e  reductions  and 
strikes  in  the  iron  trade,  as  the  best  possible  evidence  that  no  such 
jvosperity  has  resulted  from  the  McKinley  Act. 
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Ws  call  the  attention  of  thonghtfnl  AnHiioans  to  the  fact  tha^ 
after  thirtj  yean  of  reatriotive  taxes  againat  the  importation  of 
foraign  wealth  in  exchange  for  onr  agricultural  sorplus,  the  homes 
and  farms  of  the  country  have  become  burdened  with  a  real  estate 
morl^ge  debt  of  over  92,500,000,000,  exclusive  of  all  other  forma 
of  indebtedneaa ;  that  iu  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  States  of  the 
West,  there  appears  a  real  estate  mortgage  debt  averting  (165 
per  capita  of  the  total  population,  and  that  similar  conditions  and 
tendenciea  are  shown  to  exist  in  the  other  agricultural  exporting 
States.  We  denounce  a  policy  wliich  fosters  no  industry  so  mucli 
as  it  does  that  of  the  sheriff. 

Sec.  4.  Trade  interchange  on  the  basis  of  reciprocal  advantage 
to  the  countries  participating  is  a  time-honored  doctrine  of  the 
Democratic  faith;  hut  we  denounce  the  sham  reciprocitjr  which 
ji^lea  with  the  people's  desire  for  enlarged  for^gn  markets  and 
freer  exchanges  by  pretending  to  establish  closer  trade  relations 
tor  a  country  whose  articles  of  export  are  almost  exclusively  agri- 
cultural products  with  other  countries  that  are  also  agricultural, 
while  erecting  a  custom-house  barrier  of  [n'ohibitive  tariff  taxes 
against  the  richest  oountriea  of  the  world,  that  stand  ready  to  take 
our  entire  surplus  of  products,  and  to  exchange  therefor  commo- 
dities wliich  aie  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  among  our  own 
people. 

Sec.  5.  We  recognize,  in  the  trusts  and  oombinatious  which  are 
designed  to  enable  capital  to  secure  more  than  its  just  share  of 
the  joint  product  c^  capital  and  labor,  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
prohibitive  taxes  which  prevent  the  free  competition  which  is 
the  life  of  honest  trade,  but  we  believe  their  worst  evils  can  be 
-  abated  by  law ;  and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws 
made  to  prevent  and  control  them,  hither  with  auoh  further 
l^slation  in  restraint  of  their  abuses  as  e^terience  may  show  to 


Skc.  6.  The  Eepubliean  party,  while  professing  a  policy  of  re- 
serving the  pubUo  land  for  small  holdings  by  actual  settlers,  has 
given  away  the  people's  heritage,  till  now  a  few  railroad  and  non- 
resident aliens,  individual  and  corporat«,  possess  a  larger  area  thwi 
that  of  all  OUT  farms  between  the  two  seas.  The  last  Democratic 
administration  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the 
Republican  party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  reclaimed  from 
corporations  and  ayndicates,  alien  and  domestic,  and  restored  to 
the  people,  nearly  100,000,000  acres  of  valuable  land,  to  be  sacredly 
held  Bs  homesteads  for  onr  citizens,  and  we  pledge  ooraelvos  to 
continue  this  policy  until  every  acre  of  land  so  unlawfully  held 
shall  be  reclaimed  and  restored  to  the  people. 

Seo.  7.  We  denoonoe  the  Bepablioau  legislation  known  aa  the 
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Sherman  Act  of  1890  as  a  oowardly  makMhift,  fraught  with  poeei-  ' 
bilities  of  danger  in  the  future  which  should  make  all  of  its  sap- 
porters,  as  well  as  its  author,  anxious  for  its  speedy  repeal.  We 
hold  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  coin^e  of  both  gold  and  silver  without 
discrimination  against  either  metal  or  charge  for  mintage;  but 
the  dollar  unit  of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  iatrinsio 
and  exchangeable  value,  or  be  adjusted  through  international 
agreement,  or  by  such  safeguards  of  legislation  as  shaU  insure 
the  maintenance  of  the  parity  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  equal 
power  of  every  dollar  at  all  times  in  the  markets  and  in  the  pay- 
ment of  debts ;  and  we  demand  that  all  paper  currency  shall  be 
kept  at  par  with  and  redeemable  in  such  coin.  We  insist 'upon 
this  policy  aa  especially  neoeaaary  for  the  protection  of  the  farmers 
and  laboring  classes,  the  £rst  and  most  defenceless  victims  of  un- 
stable money  and  S  fluctuating  currency. 

Sbc.  8.  We  recommend  that  the  prohibitory  ten  per  cent,  tax  on  ' 
state  bank  issues  be  repealed. 

Seo.  6>  Public  office  is  a  public  trust.  We  reaffirm  the  declara- 
tion of  Ihe  Democratic  national  convention  of  1876  for  the  reform 
of  the  civil  sei'vice,  and  we  call  for  the  honest  enforcement  of  ail 
laws  regulating  the  same.  The  nomination  of  a  President,  as  in 
the  recent  Republican  convention,  by  delegations  oompoeed  lugely 
of  his  appointees,  holding  ofSce  at  his  pleasure,  is  a  scand^ue 
satire  upon  free  popular  institutions,  and  a  startling  illustratdon 
of  the  methods  by  which  a  President  may  gratify  his  ambition. 
We  denounce  a  policy  under  which  federal  office-holders  usurp 
control  of  party  couventions  in  the  States,  and  we  pledge  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  reform  of  these  and  all  other  abuses  which 
threaten  individual  liberty  and  local  self.govenmient. 

Sec.  10.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  only  party  that  .has  ever 
given  the  country  a  foreign  policy  consistent  and  vigorous,  com- 
pelling respect  abroad  and  inspiring  confidence  at  home.  While 
avoiding  entangling  alliances,  it  has  aimed  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  other  nations,  and  espsciaUy  with  our  American 
neighbors  on  the  American  continent  whose  destiny  is  closely 
linked  with  our  own,  and  we  view  with  alarm  the  tendency  to  a 
policy  of  irritation  and  bluster  which  is  liable  at  any  time  to  con- 
front US  with  the  alternative  of  humiliation  or  war.  We  favor  the 
maintenance  of  a  navy  strong  enough  lor  all  purposes  of  national 
defence,  and  to  properly  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
country  abroad. 

Sbc.  11.  This  country  has  always  been  the  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed from  every  land, — exiles  for  conscience'  sake ;  and  in  the 
ipirit  of  the  founders  of  oar  government,  we  condemn  the  oppres- 
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Bion  practised  by  the  Bnaaun  goT«minent  apon  its  Lutbenn  and 
Jewish  subjects,  and  vre  call  upon  our  national  goTernment,  in  the 
interest  of  jiutice  and  humanity,  bj  all  just  and  proper  insane,  to 
ose  ite  prompt  and  best  efforts  to  bring  about  a  ceasation  of  these 
cruel  persecutions  in  the  dominions  at  the  Czar,  and  to  secure  to 
the  oppressed  equal  rights.  We  tender  our  profound  and  earnest 
Bynqiathy  to  tliose  lovers  of  freedom  who  are  struggling  for  home 
rule  and  the  great  cause  of  local  self-goremment  in  IreUnd. 

Sxc.  12.  We  heartUy  approve  all  legitimate  efiort«  to  prevent  ~ 
the  United  States  from,  being  used  as  the  dnmpisg-ground  for  the 
known  criminals  and  professional  paupers  of  Europe;  and  we 
demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  Chinese  imnti- 
gratioQ,  or  the  importation  of  foreign  workmen  nnder  contract,  to  ' 
degrade  American  labor  and  lessen  its  wages ;  but  we  condetna 
and  denounce  any  and  all  attempts  to  restrict  the  immigration  of 
the  industrious  and  worthy  of  foreign  lands. 

Sec.  13.  This  convention  hereby  renews  the  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Union 
in  the  war  for  its  preservation,  and  we  favor  just  and  liberal  pen- 
sions for  all  disabled  Union  soldiers,  their  widows  and  dependents ; 
bat  we  demand  that  the  work  of  the  Pension  office  shall  be  done 
industriously,  impartially,  and  honeetly.  We  denounce  the  present 
administration  of  that  office  as  incompetent,  corrupt,  disgraceful, 
and  dishoueet 

Sac.  14.  The  federal  government  should  care  for  and  improve 
the  Mississippi  River  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  republic, 
so  OS  to  secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transporta- 
^n  to  the  tidewater.  When  any  waterway  of  the  republic  is  of 
anf&cient  importance  to  demand  the  aid  of  the  government,  snch 
aid  should  be  extended  for  a  definite  plan  of  oontinuoua  work 
until  permanent  improvement  is  secured. 

Sec.  15.  For  purposes  of  national  defence  and  the  promotion  of 
eommerce  between  the  States,  we  recognize  the  early  construction 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  and  its  protection  against  foreign  control, 
M  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.  Becognizing  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  as  a 
national  undertaking  of  vast  importance,  in  which  the  general 
government  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  all  the  powers  of  the 
world,  and  appreciating  the  acceptance  by  many  of  such  powers 
of  the  invitation  extended,  and  the  broadest  hberal  eCorta  being 
made  by  them  to  contribute  to  the  grandeur  of  the  undertaking, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  should  make  such  necessary 
financial  provision  as  sliall  be  requisite  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  honor  and  public  futh. 

Sec.  17.  Popular  edooatioD  being  the  only  safe  basis  of  populai 
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•uffnge,  we  i^ooRiiiiend  to  the  sereral  Stales  moet  liberal  vppro- 
priationa  for  the  publio  schools.  Free  oomtnoD  Bchools  are  the 
nujserj  of  good  government,  and  the;  have  always  received  the 
foetering  care  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  favors  eveiy  means 
of  increasing  iatelligeace.  Freedom  of  educatioo,  being  an  esBei)- 
tial  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  wbU  as  a  necessity  for  the 
development  of  intelligence,  must  not  be  interfered  with  under 
any  pretext  whatever.  We  are  opposed  to  state  interference  with 
parental  rights  and  rights  of  conscience  In  the  education  of  chil- 
dren, as  an  infringement  of  the  fundamental  Democratic  doctrine 
that  the  largest  individual  liberty  consistent  with  the  rights  of 
others  insurea  the  highest  type  of  American  citizenship  and  the 
best  government. 

Sbc.  18.  We  approve  the  action  of  the  present  House  of  Repre- 
Mntatives  in  passing  bills  for  the  admission  into  the  Union  as 
States  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  we 
favor  the  early  admission  of  all  tlie  Territories  having  necesstuy 
peculation  and  resources  to  admit  them  to  Statehood;  and,  while 
they  remain  Territories,  we  hold  that  the  officials  appointed  to 
administer  the  government  of  any  Territory,  together  with  the 
Districts  of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  should  be  bonajidt  residents  of 
the  Turritory  or  District  in  which  their  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
The  Democratic  party  believes  in  home  rule,  and  the  control  of 
their  own  affairs  by  the  people  of  the  vicinage. 

Sec.  19.  We  favor  legislation  by  Congress  and  state  legislatures 
to  protect  the  lives  and  limbs  of  railway  employees,  and  those  of 
other  hazardous  transportation  companies,  and  deuoDUoe  the  inac- 
tivity of  the  Bepublican  party,  and  particularly  the  Kepublican 
Seni^,  for  caosing  the  defeat  of  measoies  beneficial  and  protec- 
tive to  this  class  of  wage-workers. 

Sec.  20.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  enactment  by  the  States  of  laws 
for  abolishing  the  notorious  sweating  system,  for  abolishing  con- 
tract convict  labor,  and  for  prohibiting  the  employment  in  facto* 
ries  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  i^. 

Sec.  21.  We  are  opposed  to  all  sumptiuiTy  laws  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  individual  rights  of  the  citizen. 

Skc.  23.  Upon  this  statement  of  principles  and  policies,  the 
Democratic  party  asks  the  intelligent  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  It  asks  a  change  of  administration  and  a  change  of  party 
in  order  that  there  may  be  a  change  of  system  and  a  change  of 
methods,  thus  assuring  the  maintenance  unimpaired  of  Institu- 
tions under  which  the  republic  has  grown  great  and  powerful 

The  platform  as  originally  reported  contained,  instead  of 
the  first  paragraph  of  Section  3  above,  the  following :  — 
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We  rdtonte  the  o(b«epeated  dodiiiiea  of  the  Democr&tia  paily 
that  the  necessity  of  the  goTernment  is  the  only  Justification  for 
taxation,  and  whenever  a  tax  ia  unneeesBaiy  it  is  unjustifiable ; 
that  when  custom-house  taxation  is  levied  upon  articles  of  any 
kind  prodnced  in  this  eonntay,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
bbor  here  and  labor  abroad,  when  such  a  difference  exists,  fully 
'  measures  any  possible  benefits  to  labor ;  and  the  enormona  addi- 
tioni,!  impositions  of  the  existing  tariff  fall  with  crushing  force 
upon  our  farmers  and  workiugmen,  and,  for  the  mere  advantage 
of  the  few  whom  it  enriches,  exact  from  labor  a  grossly  unjnst 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  government;  and  we  demand  such  a 
revision  of  the  tarlfF  laws  sa  will  remove  their  iniquitous  inequali- 
ties, lighten  their  oppressions,  and  put  them  on  a  constitutional 
and  equitable  basiB.  But  in  making  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not 
nroposed  to  injure  any  domestic  industries,  but  rather  to  promote 
their  healthy  growth.  From  the  foundation  of  this  government, 
taxes  collect«d  at  the  custom-house  have  been  the  chief  source 
of  federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be.  Uoreover, 
many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  l^psUtion  for  successful 
coutinuanoe,  to  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  re- 
gardfiid  of  the  tabor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process  of 
reform  must  be  subject  in  the  execution  to  this  plun  dictate  of 

There  had  been  a  prolonged  straggle,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions,  over  the  tariff  "  plank."  The  para- 
graph just  recited  was,  it  will  be  perceived,  an  echo  of  the 
tariff  plank  of  1884,  with  an  implied  promise  to  the  "  pro- 
tected industries  "  that  there  should  be  no  sweeping  reduction 
of  duties  to  destroy  their  business.  It  was  so  far  less  aggres- 
sive than  the  attitude  of  the  party  during  the  preceding  six 
years  warranted  as  to  seem  like  a  complete  change  of  front  on 
the  tariff  question.  The  radical  tariff  reformers,  defeated  in 
committee,  carried  the  contest  into  the  convention,  and  on  a 
motion  from  the  floor  the  paragraph  was  struck  out,  and  the 
paragraph  printed  in  the  platform  was  substituted,  by  a  vote 
of  yeas  664,  nays  342.  An  excited  debate  preTEE^ded  the  vote. 
An  impassioned  appeal  to  the  membera  to  avow  openly  their 
leal  opinions  was  received  with  applause,  and  carried  the  day. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  platfonn,  at  a  late  hour  in  the 
evening,  the  convention  proceeded  at  once  to  the  work  of 
nominating  a  candidnte  for  President.  Grover  Cleveland  was 
nominated  on  the  firat  vote.  The  result  of  the  polling  was  ae 
follows :  — 
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Wbole  number  of  vates 909^ 

NecBSsaty  for  a  choioe  (two  thirds) 607 

Grover  Clevelaad,  New  York 617| 

David  B.  Hill,  New  York U4 

Horace  Boies,  Iowa  .    .    .    : 103 

Arthur  P.  CJorman,  Maryland 86^ 

Adlai  £.  Stevenson,  lUinoia 16| 

John  G.  Carlisle,  Kentucky U 

William  R.  Morrisan,  Blinois 8 

James  E.  Campbell,  Ohio 2 

Williftin  C.  Whitney,  New  York 1 

William  E.  Rossell,  Masaaohusetta 1 

Robert  E.  Pattiaon,  Pennsylvania 1 

The  nomination  of  a  candidate  for  Vice-President  was  post- 

poned  until  the  following  day,  when  the  polling  resulted  as 

follows:  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 809 

Necessary  for  a  choice  (two  thirds) 606 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  IlliuoU 402 

Isaac  P.  Gray,  Indiana 813 

Allen  B.  Horse,  Mich^an 86 

John  L.  Mitchell,  Wisconsin 46 

Henry  Watterson,  Kentucky 26 

Bonrke  Cockran,  New  York 5 

Lambert  Tree,  Illinoia 1 

Horace  Boies,  Iowa 1 

A  motion  was  then  made  and  adopted  that  Adlai  E.  Steveii-   ' 
aon,  of  IllinoiR,  be  the  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

The  National  Prohibition  party  held  its  convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, beginning  on  June  29.  John  P.  St,  John,  of  Kansas, 
was  the  temporary  chairman,  and  Eli  Kitter,  of  Indiana,  the 
permanent  president.  The  convention  was  in  session  only  two 
.days.  The  platform  as  originally  reported  b;  the  committee 
on  resolutions  was  as  follows:  — 

The  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  ac- 
knowledging Almighty  God  as  the*Boarca  of  all  tme  government, 
and  his  law  as  the  standard  to  which  all  hnman  enactments  must 
conform  to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace  and  prosperity,  presents 
1^  following  declaration  of  principles ;  — 

1.  The  liquor  traffic  is  a  foe  to  civiliEation,  the  arch  enemy  of 
popular  government,  and  a  public  nuisance.  It  is  the  citadel  of 
the  forces  that  corrupt  politics,  promote  poverty  and  crime,  de- 
grade the  nation's  home  life,  thwart  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
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deliver  ora  ooimtry  into  the  hand«  of  rapacioiu  class  interests 
All  laws  that,  under  the  guise  of  regulation,  legalize  and  protect 
this  traffic,  or  make  the  government  share  in  its  Ul-gotten  gains, 
are  "  vicions  in  principle  and  powerless  as  a  remedy." 

We  declare  anew  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  mannfao- 
ture,  sale,  importation,  exportation,  and  transportation  of  aloohoUo 
liquors  as  a  beverage,  by  federal  and  state  I^islation;  and  the 
full  powers  of  the  goTernmeat  should  be  exerted  to  secure  this 
result  Any  party  that  fails  to  raoogniie  the  dominant  nature  of 
this  issue  in  Anerican  politics  is  undeserving  df  the  support  of 
the  people. 

2.  No  citizen  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  acconnt  of 
sex,  and  equal  labor  should  receive  equal  wages,  without  regard  to 
sex. 

8.  The  money  of  the  country  should  be  gold,  silver,  and  paper, 
and  be  issued  by  the  general  government  only,  and  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of  business  and  give  full  opportu- 
nity for  the  emplc^ment  of  labor.  To  this  end  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  money  ig  demanded,  and  no  individual  or  corporation 
should  be  allowed  to  make  any  profit  through  its  issue.  It  should 
be  made  a  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
privnte.  Its  volume  should  be  fixed  at  a  definite  sum  per  capita, 
and  mode  to  increase  with  our  increase  in  population. 

4.  We  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold. 

5.  Tariffs  should  be  levied  onl/  as  a  defence  against  foreign 
governments  which  put  tariffs  upon  or  bar  our  products  from  their 
markets,  revenue  being  incidental.  The  residue  of  means  neces- 
sary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  govemmeat  should 
be  raised  by  levying  a  burden  on  what  the  people  possess  instead 
of  upon  what  we  consume. 

6.  Railroadj  telegraph,  and  other  public  corporations  should  be 
controlled  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  no 
higher  charges  allowed  than  necessary  to  give  fair  interest  on  the 
capital  actually  invested. 

7.  Foreign  immigration  has  become  a  burden  upon  industry, 
one  of  the  factors  in  depressing  wages  and  causing  discontent ; 
therefore  our  immigration  laws  should  be  revised  and  strictly 
enforced.  The  lime  of  residence  for  naturalization  should  be 
extended,  and  no  naturalized  person  should  be  allowed  to  vote 
until  one  year  after  he  becomes  a  citizen. 

8.  Nou-resident  aliens  should  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  land  in 
this  country,  and  we  favor  the  limitation  of  individual  and  corpo- 
rate ownei'ahip  of  land.  AH  unearned  grants  of  lands  to  railroad 
companies  or  other  corporations  should  be  reclaimed. 

9.  Years  of  iuaction  and  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Bepublican 
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and  Democratic  partiea  have  resulted  in  thb  present  r«igii  of  mob 
law,  and  wa  demand  that  every  dtizen  be  protected  in  the  ri^t  of 
-trial  bj  constitutioiial  tribunalB. 

10.  All  men  ehould  be  protected  by  law  in  tiieir  r^ht  to  one 
day's  rest  iu  seven. 

11.  Arbitration  is  the  visest  and  most  economical  and  humans 
method  oi  aettling  national  differences. 

13.  Speculations  in  margins,  thefporuering  of  grain,  money,  and 
prodoiCts,  and  the  formaijou  of  pools,  trusts,  and  eombinstious  for 
the  arbitrary  advancement  of  prices,  should  be  suppressed. 

13.  We  pledge  that  the  Prohibition  puty  if  elected  to  power 
will  ever  grant  just  pensions  to  disabled  veterans  of  the  Union 
army  and  navy,  their  widows  and  orphans. 

14.  We  stand  unequivocally  for  the  American  pnblio  school, 
and  opposed  to  any  appropriation  of  public  moneys  for  sectarian 
schools.  We  deolare  that  only  by  united  support  of  such  common 
Bchools,  taught  in  the  English  language,  can  we  hope  to  become 
and  remain  an  homogeneous  and  harmonious  people. 

15.  We  arraign  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties  as 
false  to  the  standards  reared  by  tlieir  founders ;  as  faithless  to  the 
principles  of  the  illnstrious  leaders  of  the  past  to  whom  they  do 
homage  with  the  lips ;  as  recreant  to  the  "  higher  law,"  which  is 
as  infiexible  in  political  afiairs  as  in  personal  life ;  and  as  no  longer 
embodying  the  aspirations  of  the  American  people,  or  inviting  tbe 
confidence  of  enlightened,  progressive  patriotism.  Their  protests- 
against  the  admission- of  "  mca^  issues"  into  politics  is  a  confes- 
sion of  thrir  o-wn  mora!  degeneracy.  The  declaration  of  an  emi- 
nent authority,  that  municipal  misrule  is  "  the  one  conapicuons 
failure  of  American  politics,"  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
such  degeneracy,  and  is  true  alike  of  cities  under  Republican  and 
Democratic  control.  Each  accuses  the  other  of  extravagance  in 
Congressional  appropriations,  and  both  are  alike  guil£y ;  each  pro- 
teats  when  oat  of  power  against  the  infraction  of  the  civil  service 
laws,  and  each  when  in  power  violates  those  laws  in  letter  and 
spirit ;  each  profeaSea  fealty  to  the  Interests  of  the  toiling  maeaes, 
but  both  covertly  tmckle  tO  the  money  power  in  their  administra- 
tion of  public  affaira.  Even  the  tariS  issue,  as  represented  in  the 
Democratic  Mills  bill  and  the  Republican  McKinley  bill,  is  no 
longer  treated  by  them  as  an  issue  upon  great  and  divergent  prin- 
ciples of  government,  but  is  a  mere  catering  to  different  sectional 
and  class  interests.  The  attempt  in  many  States  to  wrest  the 
Australian  ballot  system  from  its  true  purpose,  and  to  so  de- 
form  it  as  to  render  it  extremely  dif&cult  for  new  parties  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  suffrage,  is  an  outr^e  upon  popular  government. 
The  competition  of  both  the  parties  for  the  vote  of  the  slums,  and 
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thur  assiduous  courting  of  tbe  liquor  power  and  snbserrieiu^  to 
tlie  monej  power,  hare  resulted  in  plaoing  those  powers  in  the 
position  of  practical  arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  nation.  We  • 
renew  oar  protest  against  these  perilous  tendencies,  and  invite  all 
citizens  to  join  us  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  party  that,  as  shown  in 
fire  national  campaigns,  prefers  temporary  defeat  to  an  abandon' 
ment  of  the  claims  of  justice,  sobriety,  personal  r^te,  and  the 
js'otection  of  American  homes.  ^ 

A  minority  of  tbe  committee  presented  subetitntes  for  tbe 
financial  and  the  tariff  planks  of  the  platform,  and  also  offered 
an  additional  resolution,  which  was  ultimately  adopted.  The 
platform  as  printed  above  was  adopted,  except  the  fonri;h  reso- 
lution, rel&ting  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  was  de- 
feated  by  a  vote  of  696  to  335.  The  additional  resolution 
referred  to  was  as  follows ;  — 

Itecognizing  and  declaring  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic 
has  become  the  dominant  issue  in  national  politics,  we  invite  to  full 
party  fellowship  al!  those  who  on  this  one  dominant  issue  are  with 
us  agreed,  in  the  full  belief  that  this  party  can  and  will  remove 
sectional  differences,  promote  nationality,  and  insure  the  best  wel* 
fare  of  our  entire  land. 

JohD  Bidwell,  of  California,  was  nominated  for  President. 
The  first  and  only  vote  was  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 911 

Necessary  for  a  choice 450 

John  Bidwell,  California 6S0 

■     Gideon  T.  Stewart^hio 178 

W.  Jennings  Demwtft,  New  York     ......    13S 

John  Bascom 3 

J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President 
by  the  following  vote  :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 811 

Necessary  for  a  choice 406 

J.  B.  granai,  Texas 417 

Joshua  Levering,  Maryland 851 

W.  W.  Satterly,  Minnesota 26 

Thomas  B.  Carskodon,  West  Virginia 19 

The  first  national  convention  of  the  "  People's  party  "  was 
held  at  Omaha,  on  July  2.  C.  H.  Ellington,  of  Georgia,  was 
the  temporary  chairman,  and  H.  L.  Loncks,  of  South  Dakota, 
the  permanent  president.  The  platform,  reported  and  adopted 
on  July  4,  was  as  follows :  — 
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'  Afisembled  upon  tbe  116th  taaavemaiy  of  the  Declaradon  ol 
IndepeDdence,  the  People's  party  of  America,  ia  their  first  na- 
tional con ventaoQ^  invoking  upon  their  action  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  puts  forth',  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  the  following  preamble  and  declaration  of  prin- 

The  canditions  which  surround  us  best  justify  our  cooperation.: 
\fe  nleet  in  the  midst  of  a  nation  brought  to  the  verge  of  moral, 
political,  and  material  ruin.  Corruption  dominates  the  ballot-box, 
the  legislature,  the  Congress,  and  touches  even  the  ermine  of  the 
bench.  The  people  are  demoralized;  most  of  the  Statra  have 
been  compelled  to  isolate  the  voters  at  the  polling-places  to  pt«- 
vent  universal  intimidation  or  bribery.  The  newspapers  are 
largely  subsidized  or  muzzled ;  public  opinion  silenced ;  business 
prostrated ;  onr  homes  covered  with  mortga^s ;  labor  impover- 
ished;  and  the  land  concentrating  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists. 
The  urban  workmen  are  denied  the  right  of  organization  for  self- 
protection  ;  imported  pauperized  labor  boats  down  their  w^es ;  a 
hireling  standing  army,  unrecognized  by  oar  laws,  is  established 
t^)  shoot  them  down,  and  they  are  rapidly  degenerating  into  Euro- 
pean conditions.  The  fruits  of  the  toil  of  millions  are  boldly 
stolen  to  build  up  colossal  fortunes  for  a  few,  unprecedei^ed  in 
tbe  history  of  mankind ;  and  the  poaaeeadrs  of  these,  in  turn,  de- 
spise the  republic  and  endanger  liberty.  From  the  same  prolific 
womb  of  governmental  injustice  we  breed  the  two  great  classes  of 
tramps  and  millionaires. 

The  national  power  to  create  money  is  appropriated  to  enrich 
bondholders ;  a  vast  public  debt,  payable  in<ieg&l  tender  currency, 
has  been  funded  into  gold-bearing  bonds,  thereby  adding  millions 
to  the  burdens  of  the  people.  Silver,  which  has  been  accepted  as 
coin  since  tlie  dawn  of  history,  has  been  demonetized  to  odd  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  by  decreasing  tbe  value  of  all  forms 
of  property  as  well  as  human  labor ;  and  the  supply  of  currency  is 
purposely  abridged  to  fatten  usurers,  bankrupt  enterprise,  and 
enslave  industry.  A  vast  conspiracy  against  mankind  has  been 
organized  on  two  continents,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  possession  of 
the  world.  Tf  not  met  and  overthrown  at  once,  it  forebodes  terri- 
ble social  convulsions,  the  destruction  of  civilization,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  absolute  despotism. 

We  have  witnessed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
struggles  of  the  two  great  political  parties  for  power  and  plunder, 
while  grievous  wrongs  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  suffering 
people.  We  charge  that  the  controlling  influences  dominating 
both  these  parties  have  pennitted  the  existing  dreadful  condition 
to  develop  without  serious  effort  to  prevent  or  restrain  them. 
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Keither  do  they  now  invmise  oi  any  lubatantial  rafonn.  lliey 
fakve  Bgt«ed  WgcAher  to  ignore  in  the  carapaign  enrj  issoe  but 
one.  '  They  propoM  to  drown  the  ontcrieB  of  b_  plundered  peopla 
with  the  uproar  of  a  sham  battle  over  the  tariff,  so  that  capitalists, 
corporations,  national  banks,  rings,  tnuts,  watered  stock,  the  de- 
monetization of  silver,  and  the  oppressions  of  tiie  osurers  may  all 
be  lost  sight  of.  They  propose  to  sacrifice  oui  homes,  lives,  and 
children  on  the  altar  of  mammon;  to  destroy  the  mnltitnde  in 
order  to  secure  corruption  funds  from  the  millionsires. 

Assembled  on  the  anniverBary  of  the  birthday  of  the  nation, 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  grand  general  chi^  who  established 
our  independence,  we  seek  to  restore  the  government  of  the  Ra- 
pnblic  to  the  hands  of  "the  plsin  people,"  witli  whose  class  It 
originated.  We  sssert  our  purposes  to  be  identdcaJ  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Constitution,  "  to  form  a  more  perfect  nnion 
And  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  [^avide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  wal&re,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  onr  posterity."  We  declare 
that  this  republic  con  only  endure  as  a  free  government  while 
built  upon  the  love  of  the  whole  people  for  each  other  and  for  the 
nation  ;  that  it  cannot  be  pinned  together  by  bayonets;  that  the 
civil  war  is  over,  and  that  every  passion  and  resentment  which 
grew  out  of  it  must  die  with  it ;  and  that  we  must  be  in  fact,  as  we 
are  in  name,  one  united  brotherhood  of  freemen. 

Our  country  finds  itself  confronted  by  conditions  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  in  the  history  of  the  world :  our  annual  i^;t>- 
cultural  productions  amount  to  billions  of  dollars  in  value,  which 
muEt,  within  a  few  ^eeks  or  months,  be  exchanged  for  billions  of 
dollars  of  commodities  consumed  in  their  production ;  the  existing 
enrrency  supply  is  wholly  inadequate  to  make  this  exchange ;  the 
,  results  are  falling  prices,  the  formation  of  eombines  and  rings, 
the  impoverishment  of  the  producing  class.  We  ple<^  ourselves, 
if  given  power,  we  will  labor  to  correct  these  evils  by  vrise  and 
reasonable  I^pslation,  in  acoordanoe  with  the  terms  of  onr  plat- 
form. We  beUeve  that  the  powers  of  government — in  other  - 
words,  of  the  people  —  should  be  expanded  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
postal  service)  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  the  good  sense  of  an  intel- 
ligent people  and  the  teachings  of  experience  shall  justify,  to  the 
end  that  oppression,  injustice,  and  poverty  shall  erentu^y  cease 
in  the  land. 

While  our  sympathies  as  a  party  of  reform  are  naturally  upon 
the  side  of'  every  proposition  which  will  tend  to  make  men  intelli- 
gent, virtuous,  and  temperate,  we  nevertheless  regard  these  ques- 
tions —  important  as  they  are  —  as  secondary  to  the  great  issues 
now  pressing  for  solution,  and  upon  which  not  only  our  individual 
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proBperity  but  the  very  eiistence  of  free  institationB  depends;  and 
-we  ask  all  men  to  first  help  us  to  determine  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  republic  to  administer  before  we  differ  as  to  the  conditions 
njKia  vhioh  it  is  to  be  admini8t«red ;  believing  that  the  forces  of 
reform  thia  da;  oi^anized  will  never  cease  to  move  forward  until 
ever;  wrong  is  remedied,  and  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges 
securely  established  for  all  the  men  and  women  of  this  countiy. 

We  declare,  therefore,  — 

Fint.  That  the  union  of  the  labor  forces  of  the  United  States 
thia  day  consummated  shall  be  permanent  and  perpetual ;  may  its 
spirit  enter  all  hearts  for  the  salTation  of  the  republic  and  the 
uplifting  of  mankind  I 

Steond.  Wealth  belongs  to  him  who  creates  it,  and  erery  dollar 
taken  from  industry  without  an  equivalent  is  robbery.  "  If  any 
will  not  work,  neitjier  shall  he  eat."  The  interests  of  rural  and 
civic  labor  are  the  same ;  their  enemies  are  identicaL 

Third,  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  railroad 
corporations  will  either  own  the  people  or  the  people  must  own 
the  railroads ;  and,  should  the  goTernment  enter  upon  the  work  of 
owning  and  managing  all  railroads,  we  should  favor  an  amend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution  by  which  all  persons  engaged  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  shall  he  placed  under  a  civil  service  regulation  of 
the  most  rigid  character,  so  as  to  prevent  the  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  national  administration  by  the  use  of  such  additional  gov- 
ernment employees. 

We  demand,  — 

First,  A  national  currency,  safe,  sound,  and  flexible,  issned  by 
the  genend  government  only,  a  full  legid  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  and  that,  without  the  use  of  banking  corpora- 
tions, a  just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to 
the  people,  at  a  tax  not  to  exceed  twt>  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be 
provided  as  set  forth  in  the  sub-treasury  plan  of  the  Farmers* 
Alliance,  or  a  better  system ;  also,  by  payments  in  discharge  of  its 
obligations  for  public  improvements. 

(a)  We  demand  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 

(6)  We  demand  that  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  he 
q>eedily  increased  to  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  per  capita. 

(c)  We  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

(rf)  We  bfllidve  that  the  money  of  the  country  should  be  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  hence  we  de- 
mand that  all  state  and  national  revenues  shall  be  limited  to  the 


(e)  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  the 
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goT«niment  for  the  safe  depoait  of  the  «aniii^  of  the  people  sod 
to  fooilitata  eschange. 

Second,  TrAUBportntioD.  Tmisportatioii  being  a  meane  of  ex- 
change and  A  public  necessity,  the  government  sboold  own  and 
operate  the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

(a)  The  telegraph  and  telephone,  like  the  postoffice  system, 
being  a  necessity  for  the  transmiaaioa  of  news,  should  be  owned 
aQ<t  operated  by  the  government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Third,  Laud.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of 
wealth,  is  the  heritage  of  the  people,  and  should  not  be  monopo- 
lized for  speculative  purposes,  and  alien  ownership  of  land  should 
be  prohibited.  All  land  now  held  by  railroads  and  other  corpora, 
tions  in  excess  of  their  actual  needs,  and  all  lands  now  owned  by 
aliens,  should  be  reclumed  by  the  government  and  held  for  actual 
settlers  only. 

Subsequently  the  committee  on  Tesolutlons  made  a  supple- 
mentary report,  submitting  a  aeries  of  reeolutioDB  which  it  whs 
explained  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  party  platform, 
but  as  expressive  of  the  opioioQ  of  the  party,  as  follows :  — 

Whereat,  Other  questions  have  been  presented  for  our  considera- 
tion, we  hereby  submit  the  following,  not  as  a  part  of  the  platform 
of  the  People's  party,  but  as  resolutions  expressiTe  ot  the  senti- 
menb  of  this  convention. 

1.  Retained,  That  we  demand  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count  in 
aU  elections,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  secure  it  to  every  legal  voter 
without  federal  intervention,  through  the  adoption  t^  the  States 
of  the  unperverted  Australian  or  secret  ballot  system. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  revenue  derived  from  a  graduated  income 
tax  should  be  applied  to  th^  reduction  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
now  resting  upon  the  domestic  industries  of  this  country. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to  ffur  and  liberal  pen- 
sions to  ex-Union  soldiers  and  sailors. 

4.  Retolved,  That  we  condemn  the  fallacy  of  protecting  Ameri- 
can labor  imder  the  present  system,  which  opens  our  ports  to  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes  of  the  world,  and  crowds  out  our  wage- 
earners;  and  we  denounce  the  present  ineffective  laws  against  con- 
tract labor,  and  demand  the  further  restriction  of  undesirable 
imm^ation. 

5.  Resolved,  That  we  cordially  sympathize  with  the  efforts  ot 
organized  workingmen  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  and  demand 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  e^ht-hour  law  on  government 
work,  and  ask  that  a  penalty  clause  be  added  to  the  said  law. 

6.  Re»oived,  That  we  regard  the  maintenance  of  a  large  stand- 
ing ai'my  of  merceuaries,  known  as  the  Piukerton  system,  as  a 
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ineiiace  to  our  libertieB,  and  we  demand  ito  abolition;  BJid  w«  ^%jt^n  7 
condemn  the  recent  invasion  of  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  hy  th»  '/IJ*|  A  , 
hired  assaaains  of  plutocracy,  Etsnsted  by  fecleral  officials. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  people  aad  the  reform  press  the  l^islative  system  known 
as  the  ioitidtive  and  referendnm. 

8.  Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  constitutional  provision  limiting 
the  office  of  President  and  Vice-President  to  one  term,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  senators  of  the  United  Sta.tes  by  a  direct 
Tote  of  the  people. 

9.  Resolved,  That  ve  oppose  any  subsidy  ot  national  aid  to  any 
private  corporation  for  any  purpose. 

General  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  was  nomiiiate<I  for  Pre- 
sident.    The  vote  stood  :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 13ft3 

Necessary  for  a  choice 632 

James  B.  Weaver,  lowi 995 

James  H.  Kyle,  South  Dakota 265 

Mann  Page,  Virginia 1 

Leland  Stanford,  California 1 

Norton ',         1 

For  Vice-President,  James  G.  Field,  of  Virginia,  was  nomi- 
nated.    The  vote  was  as  follows :  — 

Whole  nnmber  of  votes 1287 

Necessary  for  a  choice .      644 

James  G.  Field,  Virginia 7S3 

Ben.  a  Terrell,  Texas 554 

The  representation  in  this  convention  was  irregular,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Texas  cast  60  votes,  New  York  59, 
Pennsylvania  21,  Massachusetts  28,  IlIiuolB  83,  and  North 
Dakota  25. 

A  Socialist  Labor  convention  was  held  at  New  York  on 
August  28,  by  which  Simon  Wing,  of  Massachusetts,  was. 
nominated  for  President,  and  Charles  H.  Matchett,  of  New 
York,    for    Vice-President.       The    following    platform    was 


Social  Demands:  1.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  the  progress  of  production, 

2.  The  United  States  shall  obtain  possession  of  the  railroads, 
canals,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  all  other  means  of  public  trans- 
portation and  communication. 

3.  The  municipalities  to  obtain  possession  of  the  local  railroadsi 
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feiTiea,  water-worics,  gB»wotla,  electric  plants,  and  all  industries 
requiring  municipal  franchises. 

4.  The  public  lands  to  be  declared  inalienable.  Bevocation  of 
oil  land  giante  tc  corporations  or  indifiduolB,  the  conditions  of 
which  hare  not  been  complied  with.  , 

5.  Legal  incorporation  by  the  States  of  local  trade  unions  which 
have  no  national  organization. 

6.  The  United  States  to  have  the  eiclusira  right  to  issue  money. 

7.  Congressional  legislation  proTiding  f(a  the  scientific  manage* 
ment  of  forests  and  waterways,  and  prohibiting  the  waste  of  tlie 
natural  reeourees  of  the  country. 

8.  Inventions  to  be  free  to  all  i  the  inyentors  to  be  remunerated 
by  tiie  nation. 

Q.  Pn^Tesaive  income  tax  and  tax  on  inheritances;  the  smaller 
Incomes  to  be  exempt. 

10.  Schpol  education  of  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  be  compulsory,  gratuitous,  and  accessible  to  all  by  public  asust- 
ance  in  meab,  clothing,  books,  etc.,  where  necessary. 

11.  Repeal  of  all  pauper,  tramp,  conspiracy,  and  sumptnary  laws. 
Unabridged  right  of  combination. 

IS.  Official  statistics  concerning  the  condition  of  labor.  Prohi- 
bition of  the  employment  of  children  of  scJiool  age,  and  of  the  em- 
ployment  of  female  labor  in  occupations  detrimental  to  health  or 
morality.     Abolitdoa  of  the  conyict  labor  contract  system. 

13.  All  viAgw  to  be  paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
Equalization  of  -women's  wages  with  those  of  men  where  equal 


11.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  all  occupations, 
and  an  efficient  employers'  liability  law. 

PolUical  Demandi:  1.  The  people  to  have  the  r^ht  to  propose 
laws  and  to  vote  upon  all  measures  of  importance,  according  to 
the  referendum  principle. 

2.  Abolition  of  the  Presidency,  Vice-Presidency,  and  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  An  Executive  Board  to  be  established,  whose 
members  are  to  be  elected,  and  may  at  any  time  be  rsoalled,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  only  I^slative  body.  The 
States  and  municipalities  to  adopt  corresponding  ome^dtnents  to 
their  constitutions  and  statutes. 

3.  Municipal  self-government. 

4.  Direct  vote  and  secret  ballots  in  all  elections.  Universal  and 
equal  right  of  suffrage,  without  regard  to  color,  creed,  or  sex. 
Election  days  to  be  legal  holidays.  The  principle  of  minority 
representation  to  be  introdnced. 

5.  All  public  officers  to_be  subject  %o  recall  by  their  respective 
constituencies. 
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6.  Uniform  civil  and  criminal  law  throii^iout  the  United  8tate& 
Administrattou  of  jaatice  to  be  free  of  charge.  Abolition  of  capital ' 
puniahment. 

The  canvase  developed  few  featuree  of  Bpecial  interest.  The 
result  seemed  to  be  in  doubt,  and  both  parties  were  hopeful. 
The  opposition  which  had  existed,  prior  to  the  conventions,  to 
the  President  and  the  ex-Fresideut,  the  candidates  of  their  re- 
spective parties,  disappeared  for  the  most  part.  The  Bepubli- 
caos  bad  been  placed  in  a  minority  hj  the  disaster  of  1890 ; 
but  theiF  leaders,  their  orators,  their  journalists,  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  partj  made  no  doubt  that  the  defection  was 
temporary.  The  ticket  did  not  arouse  great  enthusiasm ;  bat 
the  Bepublicans  built  great  hopes  upon  the  situation  of  the 
Democrats  in  New  Yorlt^  There  seemed  to  be  an  irreparable 
breach  in  that  State.  An  eloquent  advocate  of  the  nomination 
of  Governor  Hill  had  said,  in  a  speech  before  the  Democratic 
convention  at  Chicago,  that  Mr.  Cleveland  could  not  carry 
New  York.  Tammany  Hall  protested  its  loyalty  to  the  ticket ; 
hut  the  "anti-snapper"  wing  of  the  party  feared,  and  the  S^ 
publicans  hoped,  that  the  protestations  were  insincere.  An 
element  of  humor  was  imparted  to  the  canvass  in  New  York 
by  an  ostentatiously  disingenuous  attempt  on  the  part  of  those 
Democrats  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the  free-trade  plank  in 
the  platform  to  make  it  appear  that  "  negro  domination  "  wonld 
ensue  upon  the  success  of  the  Bepublicans.  The  New  York 
"  Sun,"  which  disliked  Mr.  Cleveland  almost  beyond  its  by  no 
means  deficient  power  of  expression,  made  "  No  Porce  Bill  I  " 
its  campaign  cry,  to  excuse  its  support  of  the  Democratic  cani- 
didate. 

The  growth  of  the  Populist  party  in  the  West  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  South  led  to  coalitions  which  tender  an  exact  divi- 
sion of  the  votes  among  the  several  parties  quite  impossible. 
In  five  States  —  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wyoming  —  the  Democrats  nominated  no  electors,  but  voted 
for  the  Populist  candidates.  It  was  deemed  possible  that 
neither  party  might  secure  a  megority  of  electors.  In  that 
casa  the  election  of  President  would  devolve  upon  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives  already  chosen,  in  which  the  Democrats  con- 
trolled a  large  minority  of  the  state  delegations.  Consequently, 
for  their  purposes,  a  defeat  of  the  Bepublicans,  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Populists  in  a  few  of  the  States,  was  as  serviceable 
BS  the  election  of  a  full  mtgority  of  Democratic  electors.     In 
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ITevada  the  Democrats  nominated  an  electoral  ticket,  but  al  moat 
the  whole  voting  strength  of  the  party  was  given  to  the  Popu- 
lists. In  Oregon  one  of  the  four  Populist  electors  waa  placed 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  Minnesota  there  was  a  fusion  of 
Democrats  and  Populists  on  four  candidates  for  electors.  The 
members  of  each  party  voted  for  their'  own  candidates  for  the 
other  five  electors.  In  the  South  the  alliances  of  the  Populists 
were  with  Republicans.  The  fusion  in  Alabama  was  incom- 
plete, but  in  Louisiana  the  electoral  ticket  was  divided  between 
the  two  parties,  —  four  electors  for  each  party.  This  fusion 
explains  why  the  popular  vote  in  Louisiani^  for  Harrison  and. 
for  Weaver,  in  the  fallowing  table,  is  substantially  the  aame. 
The  vote  for  the  fusion  electors  was  26,663.  An  independent 
electoral  ticket,  by  the  so-called  "  Lily  White  "  faction  of  the 
Republican  party  of  Texas,  received  3,969  votes. 

StUI  another  complication  was  introduced  at  this  election 
by  the  action  of  the  Democratic  legislature  of  Michigan  chosen 
in  the  "  landslide  "  year,  1890.  An  act  was  passed  by  that 
legislature  reestablishing  the  system  of  choosing  electors  by 
districts.  Maryland,  the  last  State  to  cling  to  this  method, 
had  abandoned  it  in  1836.  It  was  a  device,  in  the  case  of 
Michigan,  to  enable  a  party  which  was  conscious  of  being  in 
a  minority  to  secure  a  few  electors.  The  constitutionality  of 
the  measure  was  attacked ;  but  it  was  clearly  within  the  power 
of  the  legislature  to  pass  the  act,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Michigan  so  decided. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  great  surprise  to  men  of  all 
parties.  Kot  only  was  the  South"solid"  once  more  for  the 
Democratic  candidates,  not  only  did  all  the  usually  doubtful 
States  support  Mr.  Cleveland  by  large  majorities,  but  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  California  were  drawn  into  the  Democratic 
ranks.  Even  Ohio,  which  had  not  given  an  electoral  vote  t^ 
a  Democrat  since  there  had  been  a  Republican  party,  was  so 
closely  divided  that  one  Cleveland  elector  slipped  in.  The' 
fusion  a^inst  the  Republicans  was  successful  in  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  and  Nevada.  It  was  partially  successful  in 
Korth  Dakota  and  Oregon.  The  popular  vote  for  the  several  _ 
candidates  is  given  in  the  following  table,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
stated,  but  the  "  official  returns  "  vary  so  greatly  aa  to  render 
absolute  accuracy  impossible.  The  appended  figures  are  made 
up  by  a  careful  comparison  of  several  sets  of  "  official "  returns, 
and  a  choice  of  those  that  seem  most  trustworthy.     It  should 
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be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Populist  vote  is  overstated,  and  the 
Democratic  vote  undeietated,  by  reason  of  the  alliances  juat 
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Forty-tour  States  participated  in  the  election,  rix  new  States 
having  been  admitted  since  the  previous  election,  —  Kortb  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Waahington,  and  Wyoming. 
In  all  the  States,  electors  were  chosen  hj  popular  vote ;  in  all, 
save  Michigan,  on  a  general  ticket.  The  popular  and  electoral 
votes  are  iocluded  in  the  same  table. 

The  count  of  the  electoral  vote  took  pUoe  on  Februai;  8, 
1893.  The  proceedings  of  1889  were  followed  exactly.  No 
incident  occurred  to  enliven  the  occaeion  more  important  than 
a  round  of  Democratic  applaiue  when  the  vote  of  lUinois  was 
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Thb  four  years  which  coyer  the  Becond  term  of  Grorcr 
Cleyeland  may  be  characterized  as  the  moat  momantoUB  period, 
in  a  time  of  peace,  in  the  hiatory  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
moat  intereeting,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  in  either  war 
or  peace.  The  prominence  assumed  by  our  foreign  lelationa 
would  alone  have  distinguished  it  from  preceding  adminis- 
trations ;  and  yet  the  diplomatic  questions  that  confronted 
US,  although  important,  far-reaching,  and  exciting,  became 
almost  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  domestic  problems 
and  conditions  with  which  pablic  men  had  to  deal.  An 
attempt  which,  since  it  was  but  partially  successful,  was  not 
successful  at  all,  to  introduce  a  new  principle  in  the  levy  of 
import  duties ;  a  steady  and  large  deficit  in  the  revenue,  not 
corrected  by  additional  taxation;  a  currency  hopelessly  dis- 
ordered, while  no  party  was  strong  enough  either  to  restore  it 
to  soundness  or  to  introduce  a  new  element  of  confusion ;  com- 
mercial disaster  and  private  distress,  manifesting  itself  in 
demonstrations  that  always  excited  apprehension,  and  in  some 
cases  lapsed  into  lawlessness  which  the  local  authorities  could 
not  or  would  not  suppress,  —  such,  in  brief,  were  the  evil  con- 
ditions that  prevailed  during  that  eventful  period.  It  was  a 
time  full  of  surprises,  the  last  and  greatest  of  which  was  the 
sadden  rise,  to  an  issue  of  overwhelming  importance  and  in- 
terest, of  a  question  that  had  troubled  the  peace  of  American 
politicians  for  twenty  years,  but  had  previously  been  dallied 
with  and  avoided,  never  met  squarely  and  with  courage. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  administration  the  President 
signified  his  disagreement  with  his  predecessor  on  a  question 
of  foreign  policy  by  withdrawing  from  consideration  by  the 
Benate  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  The  position 
ultimately  taken  by  the  new  administration  was  that  the  revo- 
lution in  the  island  kingdom  had  been  accomplished  by  an 
improper  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Slates,  end 
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tliat  the  wrong  should  he  righted  by  a  reetontion  of  the  queen 
to  her  throne.  Upon  the  (question  of  fact  on  which  the  policy 
waa  baaed  there  waa  an  exceedingly  warm  controTerej;  yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  whatever  opinion  men  held  ae 
to  the  conduct  of  our  miniater  at  Honolulu,  the  restoration  of 
a  monarchy  by  the  armed  inter  vention,  or  under  the  protecting 
aathority,  of  the  United  Statea  waa  repugnant  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  people. 

The  vigoroua  interference  of  the  government  in  the  difficulty 
between  Great  Britain  and  YeneEula  was  the  most  dromatio 
paasage  in  our  recent  diplomatic  history.  When  it  aeemed 
certain  that  England  would  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  that  had 
been  running  more  than  half  a  century,  as  to  the  true  bound- 
ary between  Venezuela  and  her  posaeeaion  of  British  Cruiana, 
by  seizing  the  territory  in  question,  the  President  brought  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  a  message  that  contained 
the  broadest  assertion  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  ever  made  in  a 
state  paper.  The  United  States  had  been  endeavoring  for 
years  to  brii^  about  a  settlement  of  the  quarrel  by  arbitratioD. 
The  suggestion  of  the  President  was,  in  effect,  that  if  the 
contending  parties  could  not  come  to  terms,  this  govemmeat 
should  undertake  a  judicial  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  soa- 
tain  whatever  rights  it  might  find  Venezuela  to  posseaa.  The 
message  was  received  in  some  quarters  as  presaging  war  with 
Great  Britain  ;  and  its  first  effect  was  to  inflict  almost  absolute 
paralysis  upon  busiaess.  In  the  end,  after  much  negotiation, 
just  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  agreed  upon  an  arbitration  of 
the  boundary  question  on  nearly  the  terms  originally  proposed 
by  this  country,  —  the  most  signal  victory  of  American  diplo- 
X  macy  in  modern  times.  Hod  not  domestic  questions  quite 
overshadowed  all  matters  of  foreign  policy,  and  left  the  ad- 
ministration without  a  party  to  support  it,  this  grand  success, 
giving  the  Monroe  doctrine  both  a  wider  scope  and  a  stronger 
legal  standing  than  ever  before,  must  have  played  a  great  part 
vin  the  election  of  1896. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  insurrection  in 
Cuba  increased  greatly  the  perplexities  of  the  administration. 
The  outspoken  sympathy  with  the  insui^ents,  more  or  less  sin- 
cere, of  journals  and  politicians,  expressed  itself,  among  other 
ways,  in  heated  denunciation  of  the  President  for  his  strict 
observance  of  a  friendly  attitude  toward  Spain,  and  for  the 
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stepa  which  he  took  to  preveDt  filiboatering  and  other  viola- 
tions of  the  neutrality  laws.  In  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty 
he  succeeded  in  avoiding  complications  that  might  lead  to  war, 
but  he  did  not  and  could  not  succeed  in  pleasing  Spain,  or  the 
Cubans,  or  their  sympathizers  in  this  country. 

Another  incident  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  this  adminis- 
tration must  be  alluded  to,  ^though  it  ultimately  came  to  no- 
thing, and  had  no  marked  bearing  upon  party  politics  or  upon 
the  presidential  election.  Mr.  Olney,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  general  arbitration  with  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote,  the  Britiali  minister  at  Washington,  nndsr  which 
all  questions  arising  between  the  two  governments  were  to  be 
submitted  to  international  tribunals.  The  treaty  waa  most 
warmly  attacked  by  many  persona  as  placing  the  interests  of 
the  country  in  jeopardy  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  nrged, 
both  wisely  and  unwisely,  by  men  who  thought  they  saw  in  it 
the  germ  of  a  principle  that  was  to  put  an  end  to  war.  Tha 
treaty  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  before  the  close  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  administration  ;  and,  although  his  successor  in 
office  recommended  it  most  earnestly,  it  was  rejected. 

The  most  cursory  review  of  this  remarkable  administration 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  these  stirring 
events  in  our  foreign  relations.  Nevertheless  not  one  of  them 
had  the  least  influence  in  shaping  the  canvass  of  1896,  or  in  ' 
determining  its  result.  Two  acts  of  Congress,  pasaed  in  the 
year  1890,  were  the  special  object  of  attack  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  election  of  1892.  The  result  of  that  election  was 
to  give  full  power  to  the  Democrats  in  the  legislative  as  well 
aa  the  executive  department  of  the  government,  and  the  Presi- 
dent soon  began  the  promised  campaign  for  the  repeal  of  those 
obnoxious  acts.  The  so-called  "Sherman  Silver-Purchase 
Act "  was  a  measure  of  concetision  by  Bepubticans  to  the  sen- 
timent that  "  Romething  ought  to  be  done  for  silver."  Both 
parties,  Republican  and  Democratic  alike,  were  paralyzed  by 
the  advocates  of  silver  free-coinage.  A  m^ority  of  Democrats  ] 
favored,  and  a  majority  of  Kepublicans  opposed,  the  policy.  ' 
Sut  it  was  difficult,  and,  ns  tlie  event  proved,  impossible,  to 
persuade  the  opponents  of  the  measure  to  act  in  harmony. 
Some  of  them  were  even  alarmed  lest,  should  they  agree  upon 
nothing  to  increase  the  use  of  silver  money,  the  advocates  of 
free  coinage  would  carry  their  point.  Out  of  this  situation 
arose  the  compromise  contained  in  the  act  of  1890.      The 
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Silver  Republicans  accepted  it  as  the  least  that  wonld  satisfy 
them ;  the  anti-Silver  members  persuaded  themselves  that  it 
was  safe  ;  and  it  was  carried  through  as  a  party  measure.  As 
for  the  Democrats,  not  one  of  thom  supported  it,  —  the  Free 
Silver  wing  treating  it  with  scorn,  as  a  delusion ;  the  "  Sound 
Money  "  wing,  as  it  came  afterward  to  be  known,  regarding  it 
as  a  long  step  toward  free  coinage,  if  not  a  surrender  to  the 
Silver  Republicans, 

The  working  of  the  act  satisfied  neither  the  Silver  party  nor 
their  opponents.  The  Democrats  denounced  it  in  terms,  in 
their  national  platform,  as  a  "  cowardly  makeshift,"  and  were 
pledged  to  its  repeal.  When,  however,  in  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1893,  the  consequences  of  the  execution  of  the  aot 
began  to  make  themselves  felt,  a  line  of  division  different  from 
the  party  line  was  BHtablished.  All  those  who  were  opposed 
to  free  coinage,  Republicans  as  well  as  Democrats,  were  anx- 
iously and  earnestly  in  favor  of  repeal.  The  advocates  of  free 
coinage,  on  the  other  hand,  while  maintaining  consistently  that 
it  was  far  short  of  the  measure  which  they  desired,  protested 
against  repeal  unless  something  quite  as  favorable  to  silver  were 
simultaneously  enacted  in  its  stead.  Something  like  a  panic 
seized  the  banking  and  mercantile  communities  of  the  money 
centres,  and  the  alarm  lest  the  country  should  fall  to  a  silver 
standard  was  widespread.  In  these  circumstances  the  Presi- 
dent, who  was  well  known  to  be  opposed  to  farther  legislatioa 
in  favor  of  silver,  and  strongly  against  free  coinage,  called 
Congress  t<^ether  in  extraordinary  session  for  the  purpose  of 
repealing  the  silver-purchase  clauses  of  the  act  of  1890.  The 
situation  was  a  peculiar  one.  It  may  perhaps  be  most  briefly 
explained  by  a  statement  of  what  occurred.  The  act  of  repeal 
was  passed  by  the  Honse  of  Representatives  on  August  28, 
1893,  three  weeks  after  the  session  began.  It  did  not'  pass 
the  Senate  until  October  30.  It  was  successful  in  the  lower 
House  because  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Crisp,  a  silver  advocate  both 
before  and  afterward,  gave  it  his  support  and  the  weight  of  all 
the  influence  a  Speaker  could  exert.  In  the  Senate  the  bill 
was  managed  by  Mr.  Voorhees,  also  a  free-coinage  roan. 

The  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  passage  of  .this  bill,  there  was 
a  majority  in  each  House  of  Congress  in  favor  of  free  coin- 
age, was  proved  abundantly  at  the  subsequent  regular  sessions  ; 
but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  any  measure  through 
both  Houses  in  the  face  of  a  determined  minority,  nothing' 
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was  accomplished.  A  bill  waa,  nevertheless,  passed  to  "  coin 
the  Beigniorage."  This  act  encountered  a  veto  by  the  President, 
May  27,  1894,  and  the  two-thirds  m^'ority,  necessary  to  pass 
the  bill  notwithstanding  his  objections,  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  bill  proposed  to  coin  so  much  of  the  silver  purchased  under 
the  act  of  1S90  as  represented  the  difference  between  the  price 
paid  for  the  silver  and  its  coining  value,  and  to  use  the  coin 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  government ;  and  afterward  to 
coin  the  rest  of  the  silver  owned  by  the  Treasury  for  the  pni- 
pose  of  redeeming  the  treasury  notes  issued  against  the  silver 
purchased.  This  measure,  to  which  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt 
applied  the  catching  phrase  "  coining  a  vacnum,"  was  the  only 
one  toucbir^  the  silver  question  which  reached  the  President 
after  the  repealing  act  already  mentioned.  But  the  temper  of 
Congress  was  well  shown  by  its  absolute  refusal  to  sanction  an 
issue  of  bonds  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  gold.  The 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  time  when  a  large  issue  of  bonds  was  pending ;  and  a 
proposition  by  a  bankers'  syndicate  to  take  the  bonds  on  roach 
more  favorable  terms,  provided  the  promise  were  made  to  pay 
in  gold  what  was  to  be  lent  in  gold,  was  submitted  at  the  same 
iime ;  but  Congress  refused  to  allow  the  promise  to  be  made. 
■A.  resolution  authorizing  an  issue  of  gold  bonds  was  rejected 
by  a  la^e  majority. 

The  significance  of  all  these  events,  in  their  bearing  upon  1 
the  election  of  a  President  in  1896,  lies  in  the  fact  of  a  con- 
stantly increasing  difference  between  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  -' 
majority  of  his  party  aa  represented  in  Congress.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  administration,  there  were  enough  Silver  Demo- 
crats, who  joined  with  the  Gold  Democrats,  to  give  a  majority 
of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  in  favor  of  the 
repeal  act  of  1893.  In  the  Senate  the  Democrats  who  opposed 
the  President  were  exactly  as  many  aa  those  who  supported 
him.  Included  among  his  supporters  were  seven  senators  who 
were  far  more  disposed  to  vote  for  free  coinage  than  for  the 
repealing  act.  The  President's  influence  was  sufficient  to  se- 
cure their  vote  for  the  hill.  But  this  was  the  last  occasioa 
on  which  they  conceded  anything  to  him  or  yielded  their 
opinion  in  the  slightest  degree. 

As  soon  aa  the  Silver-Purchase  Bepeal  Act  had  been  passed, 
(he  President  bent  all  his  enei^ea  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
aeosnd  pledge  of  his  patty,  —  the  repeal  of  the  McKiniej  Tariff 
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Act,  Rail  the  passage  of  a  cnstoms  rerenue  ]&w  "  to  reduce  tax- 
ation." The  protective  Bystem  had  been  denounced  in  1892 
from  every  I>emocratio  stump,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  had  been 
electeii  with  a  dietiuct  understanding  that  hie  victory  would 
signify  a  pui-pose  to  go  as  far  as  prudence  would  warrant  in 
the  direction  of  free  trade,  or  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only." 
Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  the  r^ular  session  of  Con- 
gress in  December,  1893,  the  President  summoned  bis  party 
to  the  performance  of  thia  duty.  The  apparent  unanimity  of 
the  Democrats  ou  this  question,  moreover,  seemed  to  promise 
an  opportunity  to  heal  the  breach  cauaed  by  the  coutest  over 
silver.  The  result  made  manifeet  a  party  division  no  less  de- 
plorable from  a  political  point  of  view  than  that  which  had 
been  revealed  at  the  extraordinary  session,  and  one  which 
filled  with  humiliation  those  who  wished  honestly  and  faith- 
fully to  redeem  the  party  pledge,  A  tariff  bill  framed  as 
nearly  in  conformity  to  the  principle  which  the  voters  of  the 
country  were  supposed  to  have  approved,  as  could  be  expected 
of  any  party,  was  brought  into  the  House  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  was 
promptly  passed  by  that  branch  of  Congress.  Whea  it 
reached  the  Senate  a  singular  state  of  affairs  appeared.  A 
coterie  of  Democratic  senators  made  an  informal  alliance  with 
the  Eepublicans  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  protective  du- 
ties upon  certain  classes  of  goods  in  which  the  people  of  their 
respective  States  were  interested,  Keitbw  threats  nor  per^ 
suasion,  and  no  consideration  of  party  loyalty,  availed  to  break 
this  alliance.  The  Democratic  leaders  were  forced  to  accept 
the  amendments  dictated  by  the  wayward  members  of  their 
own  party,  including  some  that  were  insisted  upon  by  the 
Republicans  as  the  price  of  theiii  assistance.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  bill  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  was  one  which 
consistent  ujihulders  of  the  Democratic  principle  declared  they 
could  never  accept.  Nevertheless,  it  was  soon  made  evident 
to  them  that  no  changes  would  be  permitted,  —  that  the  choice 
lay  between  taking  t)ie  bill  as  the  Senate  bad  passed  it,  or 
taking  nothing,  and  thus  leaving  the  McKinley  act  in  forcf. 
With  unconcealed  reluctance  they  took  the  Senate  bill.  The. 
only  consolation  tbey  permitted  themselves  was  the  fact  that, 
the  bill  made  wool  free  of  duty ;  and  the  wool  duty  was  re- 
garded as  the  keystone  of  the  protection  arch.  The  President 
would  neither  approve  the  bill  nor  become  responsible  for  the 
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fiulum  of  tariEF  l^^ielation  by  vetoing  it     He  allowed  the  Inll  / 
to  become  law  by  lapse  of  time,  without  hia  signature. 

During  the  ensuing  two  years  the  financial  and  business  I 
eituation  became  steadily  worse.  Each  reacted  upon  the 
other.  The  lower  duties  imposed  by  the  new  tariff  act  were  I 
not  followed  by  auch  an  increase  of  importations  as  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  revenue.  Foreign  distrust  in  the  stability  of 
OUT  afikira  led  to  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  inTestments,  and 
this  caused  a  heavy  exportation  of  gold,  which  was  drawn  -' 
from  the  Treaeary.  The  gold  borrowed  on  government  loans 
to  make  good  tb«  reserve  maintaiaed  to  insure  the  redeemo- 
bility  of  the  paper  money  was  quickly  lost;  for  the  greenbacks 
paid  out  in  excess  of  nvenue  were  again  presented  for  re- 
demption, to  procure  more  gold  for  export.  The  President, 
in  catling  the  attention  of  Congtess  to  the  subject,  likened  the 
process  to  the  operation  of  an  "  endlese  chain."  The  constant 
imperilling  of  the  gold  reserve  caueed  frequent  panics  and 
a  paralysis  of  buuneee.  The  labor  situation  became  seriouii. 
Great  strikes  to<^  place,  attended  with  extreme  violence. 
One  in  particular  on  certain  great  lines  of  railway  centring  in. 
Chicago  led  to  a  direct  intervention  of  the  national  authority  -' 
and  the  employment  of  the  army  to  protect  the  running  of 
trains,  on  the  theory  that  it  was  necessary  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  postal  service.  The  use  of  the  government 
troops  was  not  solicited  by  the  governor  of  Illinois,  who  pub-  ^ 
]icly  proteat«d  that  the  intorvention  of  the  national  author- 
ity, by  command  of  the  President,  prior  to  a  request  therefor 
by  the  governor,  was  an  unconstitutional  invasion  of  State 
rights. 

The  generally  deplorable  condition  of  af^rs,  which,  as  is  I 
usually  the  case,  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  inefficieni^  ': 
and  failure  of  the  party  in  power,  caused  a  violent  reaction 
from  the  great  Democratic  victory,  of  1892.  The  Congress 
elections  of  1894  gave  the  Republicans  a  mtyority  of  more 
than  two  to  one  in  the  House.  Hardly  a  doien  Democratic 
members  were  returned  from  all  the  Northern  States.  The 
eituation  of  the  Democratic -party  did  not  improve,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  1896  was  as  hopeless  as  it  had  been  at  any  time 
during  the  second  odminiatratioi^  of  Mr,  Cleveland.  It  was 
at  this  time  a  common  remark  by  Bepublicans,  which  their 
opponents  ventured  only  mildly  to  contradict,  that  they  "  could 
nominato  a  r^  baby  and  elect  it  President "  tliat  year. 
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Yet  events  «o  shaped  themselves  as  to  rendei  the  contest 
one  of  the  sharpest,  most  memorable,  and  for  a  brief  season 
the  most  doubtful,  of  all  that  have  t&kea  place  since  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1860.  That  which  brought  about  the 
ehange  was  the  intrusion  of  the  silver  question  into  the  canvasa 
as  the  dominant  issue,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  efibrta 
of  those  who,  in  each  of  the  old  historic  parties,  had  previously 
exercised  a  controlling  influence  in  ite  councils.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  why  they  took  this  attitude  of  opposition.  As 
apostles  of  the  gospel  of  sucoese,  they  dreaded  the  division  which 
a  plain  and  unmistakable  pronouncement  on  the  subject  of  silver 
would  cause.  The  Populist  party  alone  was  united  on  that 
issue.  The  growing  strength  of  that  organisation  had  filled 
all  the  old  politicians  with  alarm.  In  some  of  the  Western 
States  it  had  even  become  foraiidahle  to  the  extent  of  outnum- 
herinit  both^  the  old  parties  combined.  It  was  evident  that,  if 
(he  silver  question  were  to  become  the  foremost  issue  in  the 
eanvass,  the  old  policy  of  a  "  straddling  "  platform  would  not 
do ;  sinoa  in  that  case  all  those  who  were  resolved  to  huve  free 
coinage  at  all  hazards  would  flock  to  the  Populist  standard. 
Oat  of  this  situation  developed  a  sensational  contest  for  the 
control  of  the  Democratic  organization.  The  Eitstern  section 
of  the  party  was  dominated  by  the  advocates  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard ;  the  Fno  Coinage  wing  was  overwhelmingly  strong  in  the 
West  and  South  ;  and  the  great  battle-ground  was  the  central 
Western  States.  The  national  administration  employed  all  ite 
influence  to  secure  the  election  to  the  national  convention  of 
delegates  who  would  oppose  the  demands  of  the  Silver  men. 
Kentucky  was  the  scene  of  the  fiercest  conflict ;  and  when  the 
primary  elections  resulted  in  a  brilliant  victory  for  free  silver, 
it  was  evident  that  the  contest  was  ended,  and  that  the  only 
hope  of  the  opponents  of  free  coinage  was  that  the  vietors 
might  be  persuaded  not  to  carry  their  advantage  to  extremes, 
—  a  hope  which  was  destined  to  be  disappointed.  The  ear- 
nestness with  which  the  struggle  was  carried  on  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  Democratic  conventions  of  no  lees  thau 
thirty  States  resolved  in  distinct  and  emphatic  language  in 
favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  stiver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
Fourteen  state  conventions  opposed  free  coinage,  and  ten  of 
them  declared  in  set  terms  for  the  gold  stAnd^rd.  One  conven> 
tion  only,  that  of  Florida,  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  silver 
question.     The  sectional  division  on  this  issue  is  indicated  by 
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the  fftct  that  the  fourteen  anti-Silver  States  were  the  New  Eng-* 
land  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennaylvania,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland,  with  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

Meantime  another  contest  had  been  attracting  deep  intereet 
throughout  the  country,  — a  contest,  not  of  principle,  but  be- 
tween rival  candidates  for  the  Bepublican  nomination.  Major 
"William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
SiBpresentativee,  Thomas  B.  Beed,  of  Maine,  had  long  been 
avowed  candidatee  for  the  nomination.  Months  before  the 
convention  was  to  be  heid,  the  agenta  and  partisans  of  each 
Tvere  at  work  laying  plana,  conducting  correepon deuce,  and 
diepatching  emisaariea  to  all  parts  of  the  country  —  particu- 
larly into  the  Southern  States  —  in  order  to  secure  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates.  By  far  the  better  oi^nixed,  more  aggres- 
sive and  systematic  campaign  was  carried  on  in  behalf  of  Mtgor 
McKinley,  under  the  direction  of  his  friend  Marcus  A.  - 
Hanna,  whose  name  became  familiar  as  household  words  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  stump  speakers  before  the  presidential  canvass 
ended.  Mr.  McKinley  was  proclaimed  "  the  advance  agent  I 
of  prosperity  ; "  and,  in  the  renewed  popularity  of  the  protec- 1 
live  system,  do  cry  was  more  effective  than  the  demand  foe 
•'  Bill  McKinley  and  the  McKinley  Bill."  Mr.  Reed's  im. 
mense  and  universally  admitted  services  to  his  party,  his  tal- 
ents, his  iron  will,  and  his  almost  undisputed  leadership,  gave 
him  a  host  of  supporters.  New  York  brought  forward  her 
governor,  the  former  Vice-President,  Levi  P.  Morton.  Iowa 
presented  as  a  worthy  candidate  her  senator,  William  B.  Alli- 
son; and  Pennsylvania  named  Senator  Matthew  8.  Quay. 
The  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  minor  candidates  availed  little  save 
in  their  respective  States ;  the  hopes  of  their  supporters  hardly 
went  further  than  this :  that  they  might  make  such  a  display 
of  strength  as  to  suggest  that,  if  neither  Mr.  McKinley  nor . 
Mr.  Beed  could  carry  the  convention,  one  of  them  would  be 
available  as  a  "dark  horse."  But  it  became  evident  long 
before  the  convention,  although  the  partisans  of  the  other  can- 
didates would  not  admit  it,  that  a  strong  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates favored  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McKinley.  During  the 
whole  of  this  preliminary  skirmishing  in  the  Bepublican  party, 
the  silver  question  was  thrust  into  the  background  as  much  as 
possible.  Twenty-two  state  conventions,  it  is  true,  declared 
ngiiinst  free ,  coinage ;  but  many  even  of  these  gave  greater 
prominence  and  vigor  to  their  expressions  on  the  tariff  than  to 
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their  novre  on  the  money  standAid.  Here  aleo  the  goepel  of 
success  prevailed.  The  States  of  the  extreme  West,  the  "  miQ- 
ing  State*,"  were  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  silver.  If 
the  Democrats  could  count  as  usual  on  a  "  solid  South,"  if  they 
could  hold  the  doubtful  States  of  the  Northwest,  and  if  they 
could  win  over  the  new  Statea  of  the  far  ^Northwest  by  taking 
ground  in  favor  of  free  coinage  while  the  Eepublicans  opposed 
it,  the  canvass  was  already  decided  against  the  Kepublicsua. 
It  was  announced  by  the  Republicau  leaden  in  Golondo, 
Idaho,  and  other  States  that  their  electoral  votes  were  irretriev- 
ably lost  to  the  party  if  the  national  convention  did  not  show 
itaelf  more  "friendly  to  silver"  than  the  Minneapolis  conven- 
tion of  1892.  This  consideration  caused  many  of  the  managers 
to  do  their  utmost  to  retain  the  tariff  as  the  leading  isene,  and 
to  contemplate  a  "  straddle  "  on  the  silver  question.  Their 
plana  and  purposes  were  overturaed  by  influences  too  strong 
for  them  to  resist. 

Affairs  were  in  this  interesting  situation  when  the  time 
arrived  for  holding  the  national  conventions.  The  results  of 
these  great  assemblies  were  surprising  to  those  even  who  had 
gsuged  accurately  the  intensity  of  the  public  feeling  on  the 
silver  question.  Never  before  were  conventions  eo  inharmoni- 
ous, and  never  were  there  so  many  "  gplits  "  and  "  bolts  "  in 
parties.  The  firet  convention  to  be  held  was  that  of  the  Pro- 
hibition party,  which  met  at  Pittsburg  on  Msy  27, 1896.  Mi. 
A.  A.  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  Mr.  Oliver  W.  Stewart,  of  Illinois,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent of  the  convention. 

The  assembly  was  divided  from  the  first  into  two  factions, — 
the  "  narrow  gangers  "  and  the  "  broad  gangers."  The  real 
contest  was  over  the  silver  question.  The  "  broad  gangers  " 
favored  a  platform  made  up  of  resolutions  on  many  topica, 
upon  which  they  held  views  closely  spproaching  those  of  the 
Fopiiliata,  The  "  narrow  gaugera,"  opposing  particularly  the 
adoption  of  a  free  coinage  "  plank,"  contended  for  a  platform 
which  should  make  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  the  only  issue  upon  which  the 
party  should  appeal  to  the  people.  So  sharp  waa  the  contest 
between  the  two  factions  that  a  disruption  was  foreseen  before 
the  convention  was  called  to  order.  Leading  men  on  each  side 
had  announced  that  if  their  faction  were  defeated,  they  would 
not  support  either  platform  or  candidates.     There  was  war 
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between  them  in  the  choice  of  presiding  officers ;  and  the  tw« 
presidential  candidates  ultimately  named  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  rival  caucuses  before  the  first  session  of  the  conTention. 

The  platform  was  reported  on  the  second  da;  of  the  Bession. 
A  m^ority  of  the  committee  consisted  of  "  narrow  gaugers," 
and  all  the  resolutions,  six  in  number,  were  aimed  at  the 
liquor  traffic.  A  minoritj  of  the  committee  presented  fifteen 
additional  resolutions,  the  first  of  which  demanded  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinsge  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
The  convention,  in  order  that  it  might  consider  the  question  aa 
a  whole,  first  voted,  yeas  492,  nays  310,  to  append  the  minority 
resolutions  to  those  reported  by  the  majority,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  resolutions  teriatim.  The  first  six 
■were  adopted  with  unanimity.  The  next,i  opposing  all  bank 
currency,  and  advocating  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  was  warmly 
debated,  and  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas  387,  nays  427. 
A  motion  was  then  made,  and  carried  almost  unanimously,  to 
substitute  for  the  resolutions  already  adopted  the  following, 
which  became  the  platform  of  the  convention  ;  —    , 

We,  the  members  of  the  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Conven- 
tion assembled,  renewing  our  lieclaratiou  of  allegiance  to  Almighty 
God  as  the  rightful  Ruler  of  the  universe,  lay  down  the  following 
aa  our  declaration  of  political  purpose :  — 

The  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Conventaon  assembled,  de- 
clares its  firm  conviction  that  the  manufacture,  exportation,  im- 
portation, and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  has  produced  such  social, 
commercial,  industrial,  and  political  wrongs,  and  is  now  so  threats 
ening  the  perpetuity  of  all  our  social  and  polidcal  institutions,  that 
the  suppression  of  the  same,  by  a  national  party  organized  therefor, 
is  the  greatest  object  to  be  accomplished  by  the  voters  of  our  coun- 
try, and  is  of  such  importance  that  it  of  right  ought  to  control  the 
political  actions  of  all  our  patriotic  citizens  until  such  suppression 
is  accomplbhed. 

The  urgency  of  this  course  demands  the  union,  without  further 
delay,  of  all  citijena  who  desire  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic , 
therefore  be  it 

Resolned,  That  we  favor  the  legal  prohibition  by  state  and  na- 
tional legislation  of  the  manufacture,  importation,  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  bererages.  That  we  declare  our  purpose  to  organize  and 
unite  all  the  friends  of  prohibition  into  one  party,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  end  we  deem  it  of  right  to  leave  every  Prohibition- 
ist ^he  freedom  of  his  own  convictions  upon  all  other  political 
>  Sea  th(  third  resolution  o(  the  Nitions)  ?*rtv,  p.  G31. 
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qnestioiu,  and  tnut  our  representativei  to  take  such  action  npon 
other  political  questioni  aa  the  changes  occasioned  by  prohibition 
and  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people  shall  demand. 

The  following  additional  resolution  was  moved  from  the'' 
floor  and  unanimously  adopted  ;  but  in  order  to  save  the  con- 
sistency of  the  "  narrow  gangers,"  it  was  voted  that  the  resolu- 
tion should  not  be  a  part  of  the  platform:  — 


Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  tiie  substitute  platform 
and  the  defeat  of  the  "  broad  gaugera,"  a  delegate  requested  all 
members  of  the  convention  who  "  wanted  to  work  for  human- 
ity "  to  withdraw.  Thereupon  the  "  broad  gaugera  "  retired 
from  the  hall.  Those  who  remained  proceeded  to  make  nomi- 
nations. Joshua  Levering,  of  Maryland,  was  chosen  as  the 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States  by  acclamation. 
A  vote  was  teken  for  a  candidate  for  Vice-President,  and  Hale 
Johnson,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen.  He  received  309  votes,  to 
132  for  T.T:;.  Hughes,  of  Arizona. 

The  seceders  from  the  Prohibition  convention  met  in  Pitts- 
burg on  the  evening  of  May  28,  choae  Mr.  A.  L.  Moore,  of 
Michigan,  chairman,  and  proceeded  te  organize  the  "ItTatiotial" 
party.  The  following'  platform  was  adopted.  The  six  resolu-  , 
tions  of  the  Prohibition  platform  were  condensed  into  one  ;  the 
declaration  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  was  appended ;  and  the 
other  eleven  "planks"  were  teken  from  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  platform  committee  of  the  Prohibition  con- 
vention :  — 

The  National  party,  recognizing  God  as  the  author  of  all  just 
power  in  government,  presents  the  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, which  it  pledges  itself  to  enact  into  effective  legislation 
when  given  the  power  to  do  so :  — 

1.  The  sup^reBsion  of  the  manufacture  and  sale,  importation, 
exportetion,  and  tranHportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  for  bever- 
age purposes.  We  utterly  reject  all  plans  for  regulating  or  com- 
promising with  this  traffic,  whether  such  plans  be  called  local 
option,  taxation,  license,  or  public  control.  The  sale  of  liquors 
for  medicinal  and  other  legitimate  uses  should  be  conducted  by 
the  Stete,  without  profit,  and  with  such  regulations  as  will  pre- 
vent fraud  or  evasion. 

2.  No  citizen  should  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
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8.  All  moDiey  should  be  isBoed  by  th6  genend  goremment  only, 
and  without  tte  interventioa  of  any  piiyat«  citizen,  corporation, 
or  banking  institution.  It  should  be  baaed  upon  the  wealth,  Bta- 
bilitj,  and  integrity  of  the  nstioo.  It  should  be  r  full  legal  ten- 
der for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  ahould  be  of  si^cient 
volume  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  legitimate  business  interests 
of  the  country.  For  the  purpose  of  honestly  liquidating  our  out- 
standing coin  obligations,  we  favor  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage 
of  both  silver  and  gold,  at  the  ratio  of  18  to  1,  without  consulting 
.   any  other  nation. 

i.  Land  is  the  ocmmon  heritage  of  the  people  and  should  be 
preserved  from,  monopoly  and  speculation.  All  unearned  grants 
of  land  subject  to  forfeiture  should  be  reclumed  by  the  govero- 
ment,  and  no  portion  of  the  public  domain  should  hereafter  be 
granted  except  to  actual  settlers,  oontinuoiu  use  being  essential 
to  tenure. 

6.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other  natural  monopolies  should 
be  owned  and  operated  by  the  government,  giving  to  the  people 
the  benefit  of  service  at  actual  cost. 

6.  The  national  Constitution  should  be  so  amended  as  to  allow 
the  national  revenues  to  be  raised  by  equitable  adjustment  of 
taxation  on  the  properties  and  incomes  of  the  people,  and  import 
duties  should  be  levied  as  a  means  of  securing  equitable  commer- 
cial relations  with  other  nations. 

7.  The  contract  convict  labor  system,  through  which  speculators 
are  enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  should  be  abolished. 

8.  All  citizens  should  be  protected  by  law  in  their  right  to  one 
day  of  rest  in. seven,  without  oppressing  any  who  conscieotiously 
observe  any  other  than  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

9.  The  American  public  schools,  taught  in  the  English  lan- 
guid, should  be  maintained,  and  no  public  funds  should  be  ap- 
propriated for  sectarian  institutions. 

10.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  United  States  senators 
should  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

11.  Ex-soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  army  and  navy, 
iheir  widows  and  minor  children,  should  receive  liberal  pensions, 
graded  on  disability  and  term  of  service,  not  merely  as  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  but  for  service  rendered  in  the  preservation  of  the 

12.  Our  immigration  laws  should  be  eo  revised  as  to  exclude 
paupers  and  criminals.  None  but  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  in  any  State,  and  naturalized  citizens 
should  not  vote  until  one  year  after  naturalization  papers  have 
been  issued. 

13.  The  initiative  and  referendum,  and  proportional  represen* 
tation,  should  be  adopted. 
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The  B«T.  Charlee  E.  Bentley,  of  Nebnska,  was  nominated 
by  acclamation  for  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  Janiea 
H.  Southgate,  of  North  Carolina,  for  Yice-Preaident.  Repre' 
Bentatives  of  twenty-fieveu  States  took  part  in  the  convention. 
A.  roll-call  showed  the  presence  of  299  seceding  delegates 
acctedited  to  the  Prohibition  convention.  Alt  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  assembly  were  completed  at  a  single  sitting,  which 
lasted  until  the  dawn  of  May  29. 

The  Repablican  convention  met  at  St.  Louie  on  June  16. 
The  nomination  of  Major  McKiuley  was  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion ;  but  the  formation  of  the  platform  excited  the  most  in- 
tense interest  among  the  delegates  and  throughout  the  country. 
The  complete  victory  of  the  Free  Silver  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratie  party  in  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the  convention  soon 
to  assemble,  and  the  determination  expressed  by  its  leadera  to 
declare  for  free  coinage  in  the  most  radical  terms,  placed  be- 
fore the  Kepublican  politicians  for  solution  a  puzzling  problem. 
Should  they  try  to  evade  the  issue  about  to  be  set  forth  by 
their  enemies,  and  endeavor  to  make  the  canvass  on  the  tariff 
issue  ?  Or  should  they  boldly  anticipate  the  new  issue  and 
declare  against  free  coinage  and  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  ? 
A  small  but  compact  and  persistent  group  of  delegates  from 
the  extreme  West  urged  a  third  course,  namely,  a  declaration 
in  favor  of  free  coiut^ ;  but  that  was  manifestly  out  of  the 
question,  since  a  vast  majority  of  the  leaders  and  of  those 
whom  they  represented  was  unalterably  opposed  to  that  policy. 

The  advocates  of  a  timorous  policy  were  defeated  in  the  first 
preliminary  skirmish.  Two  facts  which  were  set  forth  most 
clearly  convinced  a  great  majority  of  the  convention  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  gained  and  much  to  be  lost  by  a  "  straddle," 
—  the  first,  that  suA  a  course  would  not  pacify  the  Free  Silver 
delegates  or  keep  them  in  the  convention  ;  and  l-be  second,  that 
the  advocates  of  the  policy  of  saying  plainly  what  almqst  all 
the  del^ates  except  those  from  the  "  Silver  States  "  thought, 
would  carry  the  contest  into  the  convention  if  they  were  de- 
feated in  the  committee.  In  these  circumstances  most  of  the 
opposition  to  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  gold  "  in  the  platform 
ceased.  Sven  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  which  was 
afterward  changed  but  slightly,  was  agreed  upon  and  published. 

Kevertheless,  after  the  convention  met  and  organized,  by 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indiana,  as  tem- 
porary chairman,  and  Mr.  John  M.  Thurston,  of  Nebraska,  as 
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permaDQut  proeideut,  the  contest  was  renewed  in  the  committee, 
un  resolutions.  It  was  not  until  the  third  day  of  the  session, 
June  18,  that  the  platform  was  reported,  as  follows :  — 

The  Bepublicans  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  their  repre- 
sentatives in  national  conventioo,  appealing  for  the  popular  and 
hiBtorical  justification  of  tbeir  claims  to  the  matchless  achieve- 
meats  of  the  thirty  years  of  Kepublican  rule,  earnestly  and  confir- 
dently  address  themselves  to  the  awakened  intelligence,  experience, 
and  conscience  of  their  countrymen  in  the  following  declaratioa 
of  facts  and  principles  :  — 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  American  people  have 
witueased  the  calamitous  consequences  of  full  aud  unrestricted 
Democratic  control  of  the  government.  It  has  been  a  record  of 
unparalleled  inciq>acity,  dishonor,  and  disaster.  In  administrative 
management  it  has  ruthlessly  sacrificed  indispensable  revenue, 
entailed  an  unceasing  deficit,  eked  out  ordinary  current  expenses 
with  borrowed  money,  piled  up  the  public  debt  by  ((262,000,000  in 
time  of  peaoe,  forced  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  kept  a  perpetual 
menace  hauging  over  the  redemption  fund,  pawned  American 
credit  to  alien  syndicates,  and  reversed  all  the  measures  and  results 
of  successful  Republican  rule. 

In  the  broad  effect  of  its  policy  it  has  precipitated  panic,  blighted 
industry  and  trade  with  prolonged  depression,  dosed  factories,  re- 
duced work  and  wi^es,  halted  enterprise,  and  crippled  American 
production  while  stimulating  foreign  production  for  the  American 
market  Every  consideration  of  public  safety  and  individual 
interest  demands  that  the  government  shall  be  rescued  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  shown  themselves  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing it  without  disaster  at  home  and  dishonor  abroad,  and  shall 
be  restored  to  the  party  which  for  'thirty  years  administered  it 
with  unequalled  success  and  prosperity,  and  in  this  connection  we 
heartily  indorse  the  wisdom,  the  patriotism,  and  the  success  of  the 
administration  of  Preeideiit  Harrison. 

We  renew  and  emphasize  our  allegiance  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection as  the  bulwark  of  American  industrial  independence  and 
the  foundation  of  American  development  and  prosperity.  This 
true  American  policy  taxes  foreign  products  and  encourages  home 
industry;  it  puts  the  burden  of  revenue  on  foreign  goods;  it  se- 
cures the  American  market  for  the  American  producer ;  it  upholds 
the  American  standard  of  wages  for  the  American  workingman ; 
it  puts  the  factory  by  the  aide  of  the  farm,  and  makes  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  less  dependent  on  foreign  demand  and  price;  it  diffuses 
general  thrift,  and  founds  the  strength  of  all  on  the  strength  of 
each.    In  its  reasonable  application  it  is  just,  fair,  and  impartial, 
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eqtutUy  opposed  to  foreign  control  and  domestic  monopoly,  to  seo- 
tional  discrimination  and  indiridual  {avoritism. 

We  denonnce  the  present  Democratic  tariff  as  sectional,  inju- 
rious  to  the  public  cradit,  and  destructive  to  business  enterprise. 
We  demand  such  'an  equitable  tariff  on  foreign  iniporta  which 
come  into  competition  vith  American  products  as  will  not  onlj 
furnish  adequate  reveuue  for  tbe  necessary  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  will  protect  American  labor  from  degradation  to  the 
wage  level  of  other  lands.  Wa  are  not  pledged  to  any  particular 
schedules.  Hie  question  of  rates  is  a  practical  question,  to  ba 
governed  by  the  conditions  of  the  time  and  of  production ;  the  * 
ruling  and  uDComp;'uniUing  principle  is  the  protection  and  devel- 
opment of  American  labor  and  industry.  The  country  demands 
a  right  settlement,  and  then  it  wants  rest. 

We  believe  the  repeal  of  the  reciprocity  arrangements  negotiated 
by  the  last  Republican  sdsiiniBtration  was  a  national  calamity, 
and  we  demand  their  renewal  and  extension  on  such  t^rms  as 
will  equalize  our  trade  with  other  nations,  remove  the  restrictions 
which  now  obstruct  the  sale  of  American  products  in  the  ports  of 
other  countries,  and  secnre  enlarged  markets  for  the  products  of 
our  farms,  forests,  and  factories. 

Protection  and  reciprocity  are  twin  measures  of  Republican 
policy  and  go  hand  in  hand.  Democratic  rule  has  recklessly 
struck  down  both,  and  both  must  be  reestablished.  Protection 
for  what  we  produce ;  free  admission  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  we  do  not  produce ;  reciprocity  agreements  of  mntnal  in- 
terests which  gain  open  markets  for  us  in  return  for  our  open 
market  to  others.  Protection  builds  up  domestic  industry  and 
trade,  and  secures  our  own  market  for  ourselves ;  reciprocity 
builds  up  foreign  trade  and  finds  an  outlet  for  our  surplus. 

We  condemn  the  present  administration  for  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  sugar-produce rs  of  this  country.  The  Republican  par^ 
favors  such  protection  as  will  lead  to  the  production  on  American 
soil  of  all  the  sugar  which  the  American  people  use,  and  for  which 
they  pay  other  countries  more  than  8100,000,000  annually. 

To  all  our  products  — to  those  of  the  mine  and  the  fields,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  shop  and  factory;  to  hemp,  to  wool,  the  pro- 
duct of  the  great  industry  of  sheep  husbandry,  as  well  as  to  the 
finished  woollens  of  the  mills  —  we  promise  the  most  ample  pro- 
tection. 

We  favor  restoring  the  early  American  policy  of  discriminating 
duties  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  merchant  marine  and  the  pro- 
tection of  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  carrying  trads,  so  that 
American  ships  —  the  product  of  American  labor,  employed  in 
American  shipyards,  Btuling  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
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manned,  officered,  and  owned  bj  Americans — may  regain  the 
carrying  of  our  foreign  commerce. 

The  Republican  party  ia  nnreaerredly  for  Bound  money.    It  ' 
caosed  the  enactment  of  the  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  1879 ;  since  then  every  dollar  has  been  as  good 
aa  gold. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  de- 
base our  currency  or  impair  the  creditttf  our  country.  We  are, 
therefore,  opposed  to  the  free  coint^  of  silver,  except  by  inter- 
national agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the 
world,  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  promote,  and  until  such 
agreement  can  be  obtained  the  existii^  gold  -standard  must  be 
preserved.  All  our  silver  and  paper  currency  most  be  maintuned 
at  parity  with  gold,  and  we  favor  aU  measures  designed  to  main- 
tain inviolably  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  and  all  our 
money,  whether  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present  standard,  the  stand- 
ard of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  veterans  of  the  Union  armies  deserve  and  should  receive 
fair  treatment  and  generous  recognition.  Whenever  practicable 
they  should  be  given  the  preference  in  the  matter  of  employment, 
and  tiiey  are  entitled  to  ttie  enactment  of  such  laws  as  are  best 
calculated  to  secure  the  ful'filment  of  the  pledges  made  to  them 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  country's  peril.  We  denounce  the  practice 
in  the  Pension  Bureau,  so  recklessly  and  unjustly  carried  on  by 
the  present  administration,  of  redncing  pensions  and  arbitrarily 
dropping  names  from  the  rolls,  as  deserving  the  severest  condem- 
nation of  the  American  people. 

Our  foreign  policy  should  be  at  all  times  firm,  vigorous,  and 
dignified,  and  all  our  interests  in  the  Western  hemisphere  care- 
fully watehed  and  guarded.  The  Hawaiian  islands  should  be 
controlled  by  the  United  States,  and  no  foreign  power  should  be 
permitted  to  interfere  with  them ;  the  Nicaragna  Canal  should 
be  built,  owned  and  operated  by  the  United  States ;  and  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Danish  islands  we  should  secure  a  proper  and 
much-needed  naval  station  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  massacres  in  Armenia  have  aroused  the  deep  sympathy 
and  just  indignation  of  the  American  people,  and  we  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  exercise  all  the  influence  it  can  properly 
exert  to  bring  these  atrocities  to  an  end.  In  Turkey,  American 
residents  have  been  exposed  to  the  gravest  dangers  and  American 
property  destroyed.  There  and  everywhere  American  citizens  and 
American  property  must  be  absolutely  protected  at  all  hazards 
and  at  any  cosL 

Wi  reassert  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  its  full  extent,  and  we  re- 
affirm the  right  of  the  United  States  to  give  the  doctrine  effect 
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by  responding  to  the  appeal  of  any  American  Stat«  for  friendly 
intervention  in  case  of  European  eucroschment.  We  have  not 
interfered  and  shall  not  interefere  with  the  ezistiug  powesBioiis 
of  anj  European  power  in  this  hemisphere,  but  those  pogsesaions 
moBt  not  on  anj  pretext  be  extended.  We  hopefull;  look  forward 
to  Qie  eventual  withdrawal  of  the  European  powers  from  this 
hemiapheie,  and  to  the  ultimate  union  of  all  EDgliah-epeakiQg 
partfl  of  the  oonlinent  by  the  free  consent  of  its  iahabitanta. 

From  the  hoar  of  achieving  their  own  independence,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  regarded  with  sympathy  the  strnggles 
of  other  American  people  to  free  themselves  from  European  domi- 
nation. We  watch  with  deep  and  abiding  interest  the  heroic  bat- 
tie  of  the  Cuban  patriots  against  cruelty  and  oppreteion,  and  our 
best  hopes  go  out  for  the  full  success  of  their  determined  contest 
for  liberty. 

The  government  of  Spain,  having  lost  control  of  Cuba,  and 
being  unable  to  protect  the  proper^  or  lives  of  resident  American 
dtizens,  or  to  comply  with  its  treaty  obligations,  we  believe  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  should  actively  use  ita  influ- 
ence and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  independence  to 
the  island.    . 

The  peace  and  security  of  the  republic  and  the  maifitenance  of 
its  rightful  influence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  demand  a 
naval  power  commensurate  with  its  position  and  responsibility. 
We  therefore  favor  the  continued  enlargement  of  the  navy  and  a 
oomplete  system  of  harbor  and  seacoast  defences. 

For  the  protection  of  the  quality  of  our  American  cititenship 
and  of  the  w^es  of  our  workiugmen  against  the  fatal  competition 
of  low-prioed  labor,  we  demand  that  the  immigration  laws  be 
thoroughly  enforced,  and  so  extended  as  to  exclude  from  entrance 
to  the  United  States  those  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  civiWervice  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  book  by  the 
Republican  party,  which  has  always  snstuned  it,  and  we  renew 
our  repeated  declarations  that  it  shall  be  thoroughly  and  honestly 
enforced  and  extended  wherever  practicable. 

We  demand  that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
allowed  to  cast  one  free  and  unrestricted  ballot,  and  that  anch 
ballot  sliall  be  counted  and  returned  as  cast. 

We  proclaim  our  unqnalified  condemnation  of  the  uncivilized 
and  barbarous  practice,  well  known  as  lynching,  or  killing  of 
human  beings  suspected  or  chared  with  crime,  without  process 

We  favor  the  creation  of  a  national  Board  of  Arbitration  to 
settle  and  adjust  differences  which  may  arise  between  employers 
and  employees  engaiged  in  interstate  commerce. 
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We  believe  in  an  immedi&te  return  to  the  frea-hoineetead  polioj 
t>{  the  Republican  party,  and  urge  the  passage  bj  CongrUa  of  a 
aatitjaotorf  free-homestead  meaanre  such  as  has  already  passed 
the  Honse,  and  is  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

We  favor  (the  admission  of  the  remaining  Territories  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date^  having  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  "ftrritories  and  of  the  United  States.  All  the 
Federal  officers  appointed  for  the  Territories  should  be  selected 
from  honajide  resident*  thereof,  and  the  right  of  self-government 
should  be  accorded  as  far  aa  practicable. 

We  believe  the  citizens  of  Alaska  should  have  representation  hi 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the  end  that  needful  legisla- 
tion may  be  intelligently  enacted. 

We  sympathize  with  all  wise  and  legitimate  efforts  to  lessen 
and  prevent  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  promote  morality. 

The  Bepublican  party  is  mindful  of  the  righte  and  interests  of 
vomen.  Protection  of  American  industries  includes  equal  oppor- 
tunities, equal  pay  for  equal,  work,  and  protection  to  the  home. 
We  favor  the  admission  of  women  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness, 
and  welcome  their  cooperation  in  rescuing  the  country  from  Dem- 
ocratic and  Populist  mismanagement  and  misrule. 

Such  are  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Bepublican  party. 
By  these  principles  we  will  abide  and  these  policies  we  will  put 
into  ereootion.  We  ask  for  them  the  considerate  judgment  of  the 
American  people.  Confident  alike  in  the  history  of  our  great 
party  and  in  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  present  out  platform  and 
our  candidates  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  election  will  bring 
victory  to  the  Republican  party  and  prosperity  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  of  the  platform  Senator 
Henry  M.  Teller,  o^  Colorado,  the  leader  of  the  Silver  forces, 
took  the  floor,  and  in  behalf  of  a  minority  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute  for  the 
declaration  in  the  platform  on  the  subject  of  currency  and 
coinage : — 

The  Republican  party  favors  the  use  of  both  gotd  and  silver  as 
eiiual  standard  money,  and  pledges  ite  power  to  secure  the  free, 
unrestricted,  and  independent  (soinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  our 
mints  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  parts  of  silver  to  on^  of  gold. 

Mr.  Teller  pleaded  for  his  substitute  in  an  earnest  speech,' 
vhich  virtually  recc^nized  the  impending  defeat  of  the  motion, 
«id  left  no  doubt  that  an  adverse  vote  would  be  followed  by  the 
vithdnwat  of  himself  and  bis  associates  from  the  convention. 
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At  thft  oloae  of  his  ipeech  a  motion  to  laj  the  snbetituto  on 
the  taUe,  which  waa  equivaleat  to  rejecting  it,  wse  carried  by 
81S^  ayee  to  105^  ttoes.  Sixty-wren  of  the  nef^tive  Totes 
were  given  by  delegates  from  States  west  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver;  33  J  by  delegates  from  Southern  States;  and  five  by  dele- 
gates from  the  Middle  West,  A  eepaiate  vote  was  then  taken 
on  the  adoption  of  the  financial  planlc  reported  by  the  majority. 
The  result  was :  ayes  812^^,  noes  llOJ.  The  rest  of  the  plat- 
form was  adopted  by  acclamation  and  with  unanimity.  Mr. 
Frank  Cannon,  United  States  Senator  from  Utah,  then  read  a 
carefully  prepared  protest  signed  by  many  members  of  the  Sil- 
ver wing  of  the  party,  after  which  tbirty-four  members  of  the 
oouvention,  iniiluding  four  United  States  senators  and  two 
representatives  in  Congress,  with  Mr.  Teller  at  their  head,  sol- 
emnly withdrew  from  the  convention, 

William  McKinley,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated  as  the  candidata 
for  President  on  the  first  vote,  which  resulted  as  follows :  — 

Whole  number  <J  votes 906 

Necessary  for  a  choice 453^ 

WUliam  McKinley,  Ohio 661^ 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  Maine 81| 

Matthew  S.  Quay,  Fennsylvauia 61^ 

Levi  P.  Morton,  New  York 58 

William  B.  Allison,  Iowa 35^ 

J.  Donald  Cameron,  Pennsylvuiia 1 

Blank i 

Garret  A.  Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  was  nominated  as  the 
candidate  for  Vice-President  by  the  fi^owing  vote :  — 

Whole  number  of  votes 895 

Necessary  for  a  choice .',,..    448 

Garret  A.  Hobart,  New  Jersey 685^ 

Henry  Clay  Evans,  Tennessee 277^ 

Morgan  G,  Bulkeley,  Connecticut 39 

James  A.  Walker,  Virginia 24 

Charles  W.  Lippitt,  Rhode  Island 8 

Thonuta  B.  Reed,  Maine 8 

Channcey  M.  Depew,  New  York 8 

John  M.  Thurston,  Nebraska 2 

Frederick  D.  Grant,  New  York 2 

Levi  P.  Morton,  New  York 1 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  held  a  convention  in  New  Tors 
dty,  beginning  on  the  4th  of  July  and  ccmtinniug  for  six  days. 
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Inasmuch  as  tbe  Democratic  conTuition  vae  cloee  at  band,  the 
iMjNTepapera  paid  but  alight  att«utioa  to  its  proceedings.  Kb 
exact  statemeat  csa  be  made  as  to  tbe  number  of  members,  or 
the  States  from  which  they  came.  The  following  platfotm 
was  adopted :  — 

The  Socialist  Labor  party  of  the  United  States,  in  oonventioa 
assembled,  reasserts  the  inalienable  right  of  all  men  to  life,  lib- 
erty,  and  tbe  pursuit  of  ht^pineas. 

With  the  founders  of  the  American  republic,  we  hold  that  the 
purpose  of  goTernment  is  to  seonre  every  citizen  in  the  enjoyment 
of  this  right ;  but  in  tbe  light  of  our  social  conditions,  we  hold, 
furthermore,  that  no  such  right  can  be  exercised  under  a  system 
of  economic  inequality,  essentiallj  destruotlTe  of  life,  of  liberty, 
and  of  happiness. 

With  the  founders  of  this  republic,  we  hold  that  the  true  theory 
of  politics  is  that  the  machinery  of  government  must  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  whole  people ;  but  in  the  light  of  our  indus- 
trial development  we  hold,  furthermore,  that  the  true  theory  of 
economics  is  that  the  machinery  of  productiott  must  likewise 
belong  to  the  people  in  common. 

To  the  obvious  fact,  that  our  despotic  system  of  economics  is  the 
direct  opposite  of  our  democratic  system  of  politics,  can  pl^nly  be 
traced  the  existence  of  a  privileged  class,  the  corruption  of  gov- 
ernment by  that  class,  the  alienation  of  pubhe  properly,  public 
franchises,  and  public  functions  to  that  class,  and  the  abject  de- 
pendence of  tbe  mightiest  nations  upon  that  class. 

Again,  through  the  perversion  of  democracy  to  the  ends  of  plu- 
tocracy, labor  is  robbed  of  the  wealth  which  it  alone  produces,  is 
denied  the  means  of  self-employment,  and.  by  compulsory  idleness 
in  WAge  slavery,  is  even  depriVed  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Human 
power  and  natural  forces  are  thus  wasted  that  the  ptutocracy  may 
rule.  Ignorance  and  misery,  with  all  their  concomitant  evils,  are 
perpetuated,  that  the  people  may  be  kept  iu  i>ondage.  Science 
and  invention  are  diverted  from  their  humane  purpose  t«  the 
enslavement  of  women  and  children. 

Against  such  a  system  the  Socialist  Labor  party  once  more 
enters  its  protest.  Once  more  it  reiterates  its  fundamental  decla- 
ration, that  private  property  in  the  natural  sources  of  production 
and  in  the  instruments  of  labor  is  the  obvious  cause  of  all  eco- 
nomic servitude  and  political  dependence. 

The  time  is  fast  coming  when,  in  tbe  natural  course  of  social 
evolution,  this  system,  through  the  destructive  action  of  Its  fail* 
ures  and  crises  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  constructive  tendencies 
of  tte  trusts  and  other  capitalistic  combinations  on  the  other  band, 
shall  bave  worked  out  its  own  downfall. 
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We  tberafore  call  upon  the  wage-workers  of  Ute  Unitsd  SUtM^ 
and  upon  lil  other  honest  citizeuB,  to  organize  nnder  the  banner 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  into  a  class-conaciouB  body,  aware  of 
its  rights  and  determined  to  conquer  them  by  taking  poasesaon 
of  the  public  powers;  so  that,  held  together  by  an  indomitable 
spirit  of  solidarity  under  the  moat  trying  conditions  of  the  present 
class  struggle,  we  may  put  a  summary  end  to  that  barbaroua 
struggle  by  the  abolition  of  classes,  the  restoration  of  the  land, 
and  ot  all  the  means  of  production,  transportation,  and  distribu- 
tion to  the  people  as  a  collective  body,  and  the  substitution  of 
the  coiiperatiTe  commonwealth  for  the  present  state  of  planless 
production,  industrial  war,  and  social  disorder ;  a  commonwealth 
in  which  every  worker  shall  have  the  free  exercise  and  full  benefit 
of  his  faculties,  multiplied  by  all  the  modem  factors  of  civilization. 

With  a  view  to  immediate  improvement  in  the  condition  ot 
labor  we  present  the  following  demands : — 

1.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in  proportion  to  the  progress 
of  production. 

2.  The  United  States  to  obtain  possession  of  the  mines,  rul- 
roads,  canals,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  all  other  means  of  public 
transportation  and  communication;  the  employees  to  operate  the 
same  cooperatively  under  control  of  the  federal  government  and 
to  elect  their  own  superior  officers,  but  no  employee  shall  be  dis- 
charged for  political  reasons. 

5.  The  municipalities  to  obtain  possession  of  the  local  railroads, 
ferries,  water-works,  gas-works,  electric  plants,  and  all  industries 
requiring  municipal  franchises;  the  employees  to  operate  the  game 
cooperatively  under  control  of  the  municipal  administration  and 
to  elect  their  own  superior  officers,  but  no  employee  sh^  be  dis- 
charged for  political  reasons. 

4.  The  public  lands  to  be  declared  inalienable.  Revocation  of 
all  land  grants  to  corporations  or  individuals,  the  conditions  of 
which  have  not  been  complied  with. 

6.  The  United  States  to  have  the  exclnsive  r^ht  to  issue  money. 

6.  Congressional  legislation  providing  for  the  scientific  man^e- ' 
ment  of  for(wt«  and  waterways,  and  prohibiting  the  waste  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country. 

7.  Inventions  to  be  free  to  all ;  the  inventors  to  be  remunerated 
by  the  nation. 

6.  Progressive  income  tax  and  tax  on  inheritances ;  the  smaller  - 
iocomea  to  he  exempt. 

0.  School  education  of  all  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
to  be  compulsory,  gratuitous,  and  accessible  to  all  by  public  assist- 
ance in  meals,  clothing,  books,  ete.,  where  necessary. 

10.  Bef>eal  of  all  pauper,  tramp,  conspiracy,  and  sumptuary 
laws.    Unabridged  right  of  combination. 
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11.  Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  children  of  xhobl  age, 
aini  the  employment  of  female  labor  in  occup&doDB  detrimental 
to  health  or  morality.    Abolition  of  the  conrict  labor  contract 

.12.  Employment  of  the  imemployed  by  the  public  authorities 
(••unty,  city,  state,  and  nation). 

\S.  All  wages  to  be'paid  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States. 
Equalization  of  women's  wages  with  t^ose  of  men  where  equal 
service  is  performed. 

14.  Laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  limb  in  all  occupations, 
and  an  efficient  employers'  liability  law. 

15.. The  people  to  have  the  right  to  propose  laws  and  to  vote 
npoa  all  measures  of  importance,  according  to  the  referendtim 
principle. ' 

16.  Abolition  of  the  veto  power  of  the  execntive  (national, 
atata,  and  municipal)  wherever  it  exists. 

17.  Abolition  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  all  upper  legisla- 
tive chambers. 

18.  Unuicipal  self-government. 

19.  Direct  vote  and  secret  ballots  in  all  elections.  Universal  - 
and  equal  right  of  suffrage  without  regard  to  color,  creed,  or  sex. 
Election  days  to  be  legal  holidays. '  The  principle  of  proporiiional 
representation  to  be  introduced. 

20.  All  public  officers  to  be  subject  to  recall  by  their  respective 
constituencies. 

21.  Uniform  civil  and  criminal  law  thronghout  the  United  States. 
Administration  of  justice  to  be  free  of  charge.  Abolition  of  capi- 
tal punishment. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  session,  July  9,  the  convention 
made  its  nominations.  It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  serious 
—  in  the  sense  of  sober,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  as  well  as  in 
the  sense  of  active  —  contest  for  the  nomination  for  Pre- 
sident ;  not  that  either  of  the  candidates  expected  to  be 
elected,  but  because  the  victory  of  the  party  not  later  than 
the  year  1926  was  confidently  expected,  and  it  was  to  be  an 
honor  to  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  party  in  1896.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Mstchett,  of  New  York,  was  nominated,  receiving 
43  votes  to  23  for  Matthew  Maguire,  of  New  Jersey,  and  4  for 
William  Watkins,  of  Ohio.  Matthew  Maguire,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Vice-President. 

The  result  of  the  Republican  convention  intensified  public 
interest  in  the  Democratic  qetionol  convention,  which  met  at 
Chicago  on  July  7.  The  explicit  declaratioti  at  St.  Lonie  la 
favor  of  the  gold  standard  strengthened  the  position  of  ths 
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Silver  wing  of  the  Democratic  party,  vhicb,  having  a  sofficien' 
majority  of  the  delegates,  intended  in  any  event  to  use  i.k 
power  to  the  utmost.  Meanwhile  the  control  of  the  natiorvl 
committee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  anti-Silver  wing,  and  most 
of  the  "  old-Iinera  "  of  the  fi^orth  and  West  were  on  the  same 
aide.  A  strenuous  effort  was  determined  on  to  prevent,  if 
poeaiUe,  the  adoption  of  a  free-coinage  resolution.  All  the 
arts  known  to  politicians  were  resorted  to ;  as  the  event  proved, 
without  avaiL  The  national  committee  proposed  as  temporary 
chairman  Senator  David  R  Hill,  of  New  York.  His  election 
was  challenged  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  and  after  a 
heat«d  debate  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  of  Vii^inia,  the  con* 
didate  of  the  Free  Silver  men,  was  chosen  in  his  stead  by  a 
vote  of  566  to  349.  On  this,  as  on  most  other  votes  in  the 
convention,  the  unit  rule  was  observed ;  that  is,  the  majority 
of  a  state  delegation  cast  the  whole  vote  of  the  State  for  or 
against  a  motion,  or  for  a  particular  candidate.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  session  the  Silver  forces  were  augmented  by  three 
changes  in  the  membership  proposed  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials :  (1)  the  representation  of  each  Terri- 
tory was  increased  from  two  members  to  six ;  (2)  the  Gold 
Standard  delegation  from  Nebraska  was  unseated  and  a  dele- 
gation favorable  to  Silver,  headed  by  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan, 
was  admitted ;  and  (3)  four  Silver  delegates  were  substituted 
for  four  Oold  delegates  from  Michigan,  which  gave  the  Silver 
party  the  control  of  the  twenty-eight  votes  of  that  State. 
After  these  changes  had  been  made,  Senator  Stephen  M. 
White,  of  California,  was  made  permanent  president  of  the 
convention. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  eessiou  the  platform  vas  reported 
as  follows :  — 

We,  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States  in  national  convention 
assembled,  do  reaffirm  our  allegiance  to  those  great  essential 
principles  of  justice  and  liberty,  upon  which  our  iastitulions  are 
founded,  and  which  the  Democratic  party  hoe  advocated  from 
Jefferson's  time  to  onr  own,  —  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  conscience,  the  preservation  of  personal  rights, 
the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law,  and  the  faithful  obser> 
vanoe  of  constitutional  limitations. 

During  all  these  years  the  Democratic  party  has  resisted  the 
tendency  of  selfish  intereste  to  the  centralization  of  governments 
power,  and    steadfastly  maintained  the  int^rity  of   the  dual 
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scheme  of  goTemment  established  by  tiie  founden  of  tim  repub- 
lic of  republics.  Under  its  guidance  and  teachinga,  the  great 
principle  of  local  selF-goTernment  has  found  ita  beat  expression 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  in  its  usertion. 
of  the  necessity  of  conflniDg  the  general  government  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gnaranteei  to  every  cit» 
isen  the  rights  of  civil  and  retigioug  libwty.  The  Democratic 
party  has  always  been  the  exponent  of  political  liberty  aad  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  it  renews  its  obUgatious  and  reaffirms  ita 
devotion  to  these  fundttmeDtal  principles  of  the  Consdtuliou. 

Becognizing  that  the  money  question  is  paramount  to  all  others 
at  this  time,  we  invite  attentioQ  to  the  fact  that  the  federal  Con- 
stitution names  silver  and  gold  t<^ether  as  the  money  metals  ot 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  first  coinage  law  passed  by  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  made  the  silver  doUar  the  money  unit,  aod 
admitted  gold  to  free  coinage  at  a  ratio  based  upon  the  silver>dol- 
hur  unit. 

We  declare  that  the  act  of  1873  demonetizing  silver  without 
the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  American  people  has  resulted  in 
the  appreciation  of  gold  and  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  produced  by  the  people ;  a  heavy  increase  in  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  and  of  all  debts,  public  and  private ;  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  money-lending  class  at  borne  and  abroad ;  the  proetar»> 
tion  of  industry  and  impoverishment  of  the  people. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  monometallism,  which  has  locked 
fast  the  prosperity  of  an  industrial  people  in  the  paralysis  of  bard 
times.  Gold  monometallism  is  a  British  policy,  and  its  adoption 
has  brought  other  nations  into  financial  servitude  to  London.  It 
is  not  only  un-American,  but  anti-American,  and  it  can  be  fas- 
tened on  the  United  States  only  by  the  stifling  of  that  spirit  and 
love  of  liberty  which  proclaimed  our  political  independence  in 
1776  and  won  it  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

We  demand  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  both  silvw  and 
gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  without  waiting 
for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation.  We  demand  that  the 
standard  silver  dollar  shall  be  a  foil  legal  tender,  equally  with 
gold,  for  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  we  favor  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the  demone1d£ation  of  any  kind 
ot  legal  tender  money  by  private  contract. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  policy  and  practice  of  surrendering  to 
the  holders  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  the  option 
reserved  by  law  to  the  government  of  redeeming  such  oblations 
in  either  silver  coin  or  gcdd  coin. 
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We  are  oppoeed  to  the  iwning  of  inter«t-bBuing  bonds  of  the 
United  States  io  time  of  peace,  and  condemn  the  trafficking  with 
banking  gjndioatea,  wbioli,  in  exchange  for  bonds  and  at  enor- 
mous profit  to  themaelTea,  supply  the  federal  treaeury  with  gold 
to  maintain  the  policy  of  gold  monometallifim. 

Congress  alone  has  the  pover  to  coin  and  issue  money,  and 
President  Jackson  declared  that  this  power  could  not  be  delegated 
to  corporations  or  individuals.  We  therefore  denounce  the  issu- 
ance of  notes  intended  to  circulate  as  money  by  national  banks  aa 
in  derogation  of  the  Constitution,  and  we  demand  that  all  paper 
which  is  made  a  legal  tender  for  public  and  private  debts,  or  which 
is  receivable  for  duties  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  issued  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  and  shall  be  redeemable  in  coin. 

We  hold  that  tarifi  duties  should  be  levied  for  purposes  of  reve- 
nue, such  doties  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  operate  equally  thiongh- 
oot  the  country,  and  not  discriminate  between  class  or  section,  and 
that  taxation  should  be  limited  by  the  needs  of  the  government 
honestly  and  economically  administered. 

We  denounce  as  disturbing  to  business  the  Republican  threat 
to  restore  the  McKinley  law,  which  has  twice  been  condemned  by 
the  people  in  national  elections,  and  which,  enacted  under  the 
&l3e  plea  of  protection  to  home  induetcy,  proved  a  prolific  breeder 
of  truste  and  monopolies,  enriched  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many,  restricted  trade,  and  deprived  the  producers  of  the  great 
American  staples  of  access  to  their  natural  markets. 

Until  the  money  question  is  settled  we  are  opposed  to  any  agi- 
tation for  farther  changes  in  our  tarifi  laws,  except  sncb  as  are 
necessarj^  to  meet  the  deficit  in  revenue  caused  by  the  adverse 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  income  tax.  But  for  thia 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court,  there  would  be  no  deficit  in  the 
revenue  under  the  law  pasaed  by  a  Demooratio  Congress  in  strict 
pursuance  of  the  nniform  decisions  of  that  court  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years,  that  court  having  in  that  decision  sustained  eon- 
atitutional  objections  to  ito  enactment  whieh  had  previously  been 
overruled  by  the  ablest  judges  who  have  ever  sat  on  that  bench. 
We  declare  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  use  all  the  constitu- 
tional power  which  remains  after  that  decision,  or  which  may 
come  from  its  reversal  by  the  court  as  it  may  hereafter  be  con- 
stituted, so  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  may  be  equally  and  im- 
partially laid,  to  the  end  that  wealth  may  bear  ite  due  p'oportion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

We  hold  that  the  most  efficient  way  of  protecting  American 
labor  ia  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  pauper  labor  to 
compete  with  it  in  the  home  market,  and  that  the  value  of  the 
home  market  to  our  American  farmers  and  artisans  is  greatly 
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reduced  by  a  vioions  monetary  sygtem  which  depresaes  tiie  priceB 
of  their  products  below  the  cost  of  production,  and  thus  deprivBe 
them  of  the  means  of  pureha«ing  the  products  of  our  home  manu- 
factories; and,  as  labor  creates  the  wealth  of  the  country,  we 
demand  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  may  be  necesssry  to  protect 
it  in  all  its  rights. 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  arbitration  of  difierences  between  em- 
ployers engaged  in  interstate  commeroe  and  their  employees,  and 
recommend  soch  legislation  as  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this  prin- 

The  absorption  of  wealth  by  the  few,  the  consolidation  of  our 
leading  railroad  systems,  and  the  formation  of  trusts  and  pools 
require  a  stricter  control  by  the  federal  government  of  those  arter- 
ies of  oonuneroe.  We  demand  the  enlargement  of  the  powers 
of  the  interstate  commerce  commission,  and  such  restrictions  and 
gnarantees  in  the  control  of  railroads  as  will  protect  the  people 
from  robbery  and  oppression. 

W»  denounce  the  profligate  waste  of  the  money  wrung  from 
the  people  by  oppressiva  taxation  and  the  lavish  appropriations 
of  recent  Republican  Congresses,  which  have  kept  taxes  high, 
while  the  labor  that  pays  them  is  unemployed  and  the  producte 
of  the  people's  toil  are  depressed  in  price  tUl  they  no  longer  r^ 
pay  the  cost  of  production.  We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity 
and  economy  which  beflta  a  democratic  government  and  a  redac- 
tion in  the  nninber  of  useless  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain 
the  substance  of  the  people. 

We  denounce  arbitrary  interference  by  federal  authorities  in 
local  affairs  as  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat«s 
and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially  object  to 
government  by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of 
oppression  by  which  federal  judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of 
the  States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once  legislators,  judges, 
and  executioners ;  and  we  approve  the  bill  passed  at  the  last  sea- 
sion  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  now  pending  in  the  House 
'  of  RepresentatiTes,  relative  to  contempts  in  federal  oourto  and 
providing  for  trials  by  jury  in  certain  cases  of  contempt. 

No  discrimination  should  be  indulged  in  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  in  favor  of  any  of  its  debtors.  We  approve  of 
the  refusal  of  the  Fifty-third  Coi^p%ss  to  pass  the  Pacific  Railroad 
funding  biU,  and  denounce  the  effort  of  the  present  Republioan 
Congress  to  enact  a  similar  measure. 

Recognizing  the  just  claims  of  deserving  Union  soldiers,  we 
heartily  indorse  the  rule  of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
that  no  name  shall  be  arbitrarily  dropped  from  tbe  pension  roll ; 
and  the  fact  of  enlistment  and  service  should  be  deemed  conclusive 
evidence  against  disease  and  disability  before  enlistment. 
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Wft  throt  the  admiaaion  of  the  TenitorieB  of  New  Mexiflo^ 
Arizona,  and  Oklahoma  iato  the  Union  M  Statea,  and  we  favor 
the  earl;  admisgion  of  all  the  Temtoriea  having  the  necessar7 
population  and  reeoareea  to  entitle  them  to  Btatahood,  and,  while 
they  remain  Territories,  we  hold  that  the  officii  appointed  to 
adminiater  the  government  of  any  Territoiy,  together  with  the 
Uiatrlct  of  Columbia  and  Alaska,  nhoald  be  boa&Jide  residents  of 
the  Territory  or  District  in  which  the  duties  are  to  be  performed. 
The  Demooratio  party  believes  in  home  rule,  and  that  all  publio 
lands  of  the  United  States  should  be  appropriated  to  the  establish' 
ment  of  free  homes  for  American  citizens. 

We  recommend  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  be  granted  a  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  and  that  the  general  laud  and  timber  laws  of 
the  United  States  be  extended  to  said  Territory. 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  as  originally  declared  and  as  interpreted 
by  succeeding  Presidents,  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States,  and  must  at  all  tiines  be  maintained. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  people  of  Cuba  in  their  heroio 
struggle  for  liberty  and  independence. 

We  are  opposed  to  life  tenure  in  the  publio  service,  except  ae  . 
jmivided  in  the  Constitution.  We  favor  appointments  based  upon 
merit,  fixed  terms  of  office,  and  such  an  administration  of  the 
civil  service  laws  as  will  kBm^  equal  opportunities  to  all  citizens 
of  ascertained  fltnesg. 

We  declare  it  to  be  the  unwritten  law  of  this  republic,  estab- 
lished by  custom  and  usage  of  a  hundred  years,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  examples  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  tttose  who  founded 
and  have  maintuned  our  govenunent,  that  no  man  should  be 
eligible  for  a  third  term  of  the  presidential  office. 

The  federal  government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  other  gi«at  waterways  of  the  republic,  so  as  to 
secure  for  the  interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide- 
water. When  any  waterway  of  the  republic  is  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  demand  aid  of  the  government,  such  aid  should  be  ex- 
tended npon  a  definite  plan  of  continuous  work  until  permanent 
improvement  is  secured. 

Confiding  in  the  justice  of  our  cause  and  the  necessity  of  its 
success  at  the  polls,  we  submit  the  foregoing  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples tuid  purposes  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  American 
people.  We  invite  the  support  of  ^1  citizens  who  approve  them, 
and  who  desire  to  have  them  made  effective,  through  legislation, 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  and  the  restoration  of  the  country's 
prosperity. 

A  6iinority  of  the  Committee  on  Besolutione,  consisting  of 
the  members  from  sixteen  States,  submitted  a  dissenting  report, 
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expreiisiiig  thflir  inabilitj'  to  give  tbeitssseat  to  "  many  declara- 
tions" of  the  platform.  "Some  are  ill-considered  and  ambig- 
uously phrased,  vliile  others  ore  extreme  and  revolutionary  of 
the  well-reo^nized  principles  of  the  party."  They  offered  two 
amendments,  the  first  a  substitute  for  the  financial  plank,  as 
follows :  — 

We  declare  our  belief  that  the  experiment  on  the  part  of  tlie 
United  States  alone  of  free  silver  coinage  and  a  change  in  the 
existing  standard  of  value,  independently  of  the  action  of  other 
great  nations,  would  not  only  imperil  our  finances,  but  would 
retard,  or  entirely  prevent,  the  extabliahment  of  international 
bimetallism,  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  govemment  shonld  be 
steadily  directed. 

It  would  place  this  country  at  once  upon  a  silver  basis,  impair 
contracts,  disturb  business,  diminish  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wages  of  labor,  and  inflict  irreparable  evils  upon  our  nation's  com- 
merce and  industry.' 

Until  international  cooperation  among  leading  nations  for  the 
coinage  of  silver  can  be  secured,  we  favor  the  rigid  maintenance 
of  tlie  existing  gold  standard  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
onr  national  credit,  the  redemption  of  our  public  pledges,  and  the 
heepii^  inviolate  of  our  country's  honor. 

We  insist  that  all  oar  paper  currency  shall  be  kept  at  a  parity 
with  gold.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  party  of  hard  money, 
and  is  opposed  to  legal  tender  paper  money  as  a  part  of  our  per- 
manent financial  system,  and  we  therefore  favor  the  gradual  re- 
tirement and  cancellation  of  all  United  States  notes  and  treasury 
notes,  under  such  legislative  provisions  as  will  prevent  nndue  con- 
traction. 

We  demand  that  the  national  credit  shall  be  resolutely  maiu-' 
ttuned  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  other  reeolutiou  was  offered  as  an  addition  to  the  plat- 

We  commend  the  honesty,  economy,  courage,  and  fidelity  of  the 

present  Democratic  administration. 

A  most  earnest  debate  ensued  upon  the  Free  Silver  policy, 
the  most  dramatic  and  interesting  event  of  which  'was  an  im- 
passioned speech  by  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska. 
This  gentleman  excited  the  Silver  men  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  by  his  oratory,  and  at  once  leaped  into  promi- 
nence as  a  presidential  candidate.  Indeed,  it  was  believed 
that,  if  a  vote  had  been  taken  on  that  day,  he  would  have  been 
Dominated  almost  by  acclamation.     The  financial  plank  offered 
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by  the  misoritf  vm  rejected  by  ayes  303,  noee  626 ;  and  the 
reaolutioD  commendatoTy  ol  Prerideot  Cleveland'e  adminiatnt- 
tioD  was  defeated  by  ayea  357,  noes  664.  In  all  the  votes ' 
thus  far  reported,  the  minority  consisted  of  the  membeTa  from 
Ifew  England,  —  except  a  tew  from  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
—  the  coast  States  as  far  south  as  Maryland,  and  the  delegates 
from  WiBconsin,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota,  Senator  Hill 
had  offered,  in  addition  to  the  amendments  proposed  by  the  ' 
minority  of  the  committ«e,  two  other  amendments.  The  first 
proposed  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  clause  opposing  "the. 
demonetisation  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender  money  by  private 
contract  "  the  following  proviso :  — 

But  it  should  be  carefully  provided  by  law  at  the  same  time 
that  any  change  in  the  monetary  standard  should  not  apply  to 
existing  contracts. 

The  other  amendment  was  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial plank  the  following  pledge :  — 

Our  advocacy  of  the  independent  free  coinage  of  silver  beingc 
based  on  the  belief  that  such  coinage  will  effect  and  maintain 
a  parity  between  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  we 
declare  as  a  pledge  of  our  sincerity  that,  if  such  free  coinage  shall 
fail  to  effect  such  parity  mtlmi  one  year  from  its  enactment  by 
Law,  such  coinage  shall  thereupon  be  suspended. 

Both  of  these  amendments  were  rejected  without  a  division, 
and  the  platform  as  a  whole,  unamended,  waa  then  adopted  by 
yeas  628,  nays  301. 

The  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Silver  ving  of  the  party 
made  it  certain  that  the  defeated  minority  would  be  unable  t« 
prevent  a  nomination  under  the  two-thirds  rule  always  gov- 
erning Democratic  conventions.  The  delegates  who  had  con- 
tended so  earnestly  against  the  adoption  of  the  free  coinage 
plank  were  for  the  most  part  not  men  to  yield  their  convic- 
tions because  they  had  been  outvoted.  They  did  not  with- 
draw from  the  convention,  but  on  every  convenient  occasion 
they  reiterated  their  determination  not  to  accept  the  platform 
adopted,  and  not  to  teke  part  in  the  nomination  of  candidates. 
On  the  first  vote  for  a  candidate  for  President,  178  delegates 
refused  to  be  recorded,  including  the  entire  delegations  of  three 
Stetea.  William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  for 
President  on  the  fifth  voto.  The  successive  trials  resulted  as 
follows  :  — 
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The  fifth  vote,  it  will  bo  seen,  left  Mr.  Brjan  twely*  Totes 
ehoit  of  a  nomination.  Aitei  the  roll-call  was  completed  and 
before  the  result  waa  annonnced,  7$  delegates  who  had  sup- 
ported other  candidates  transfened  their  votes  to  Mr.  Bryan 
and  gave  him  the  nomination.  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President.  Five  trials  were  necessary  to 
«ffect  this  nomination.     They  resulted  as  follows :  — 
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JiniH  H.  Llwli,  Wartlngton  .    . 

SteiAuin  H.  WhiU,  CJlfomii  .    . 

- 

It  long  had  been  evident  that  this  canvass  was  to  witness 
an  unexampled  shifting  of  the  line  between  parties.  In  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  silver  idea  was  almost  univer- 
sally dominant,  there  had  been  an  instant  bolt  of  Bepublicaas 
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froin  the  platform  of  the  St.  LoniB  convention.  And  now  u  ' 
revolt  of  Democrats  aet  in,  not  only  greater  in  extent  than  any 
other  in  the  history  of  American  politics,  but  distinctly  unlike 
all  otbera.  Many  of  the  oldest  and  most  consistent  Democra- 
tic joumals  proclaimed  in  emphatic  terms  their  deteimination 
not  to  continue  theii  support  of  the  patty,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  boldly  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  McKinley.  The 
dissension  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  and,  although 
it  ^res  most  pronounced  in  the  Eastern  section,  it  was  so  wide- 
spread that  even  in  Kentucky,  where  the  victory  of  the  Silver 
wing  had  virtually  enabled  that  faction  to  carry  its  point  in 
the  national  convention,  there  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  can- 
vass not  one  daily  newspaper  that  advocated  the  election  of 
Mr.  Bryan.  At  first, — so  strong  and  aggressive  were  the 
opponents  of  platform  and  candidates  within  the  party,  —  it 
was  said  openly  by  the  leaders  that  in  certain  of  the  Eastern 
Stetes  no  electors  would  even  be  nominated  by  the  DemocratB. 
The  modification  of  this  situation  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of 
the  canvass. 

The  next  conventions  in  point  of  time  were  those  of  the 
People's  party,  commonly  called  the  Populists,  and  of  the 
Silver  party,  both  of  which  met  at  St.  Louis  on  July  22.  If 
the  Chic^o  convention  had  driven  out  of  the  Democratic  party 
thousands  of  its  oldest  members  and  leaders,  it  had  made  easy 
the  cooperation  of  other  thousands  of  Populists;  indeed,  in 
the  view  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  the  principles  of 
the  Populists  were  most  effectively  to  be  promoted  by  accept- 
ing the  candidates  nominated  at  Chicago.  Yet  there  was  an 
earnest  faction  of  the  party  which  deprecated  alliance  or  asso- 
ciation with  any  other  organization.  The  picturesque  term 
"  Middle-of-the-road  men "  was  applied  to  and  adopted  hy 
them,  as  indicating  the  independent  course  between  the  two 
old  historic  parties  which  they  thought  it  judiqious  to  take. 
The  acceptance  of  the  Democratic  ticket  involved  the  support 
of  Mr.  Sewall  as  the  candidate  for  Vice-President,  —  a  nomina- 
tion which  was  especially  obnoxious  to  them.  The  conven- 
tion organized  by  the  choice  of  Senator  Marion  C.  Butler,  of 
Korth  Carolina,  as  temporary  chairman.  Senator  William  Y. 
Allen,  of  Nebraska,  was  the  permanent  president.  A  test  of 
strength  between  the  "Middle-of-the-road"  Populists  and 
thwe  who  were  favorable  to  an  alliance  with  the  Democrats 
ms  made  upon  an  amendment  offered  to  the  report  of  the 
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Committee  oa  Bales.  The  Middle-of-the-ttwl  wing  proposed 
that  the  usual  ordei  of  proceeding  should  be  reversed,  and  that 
a  candidate  lor  Vice-President  be  nominated  before  the  can- 
didate for  President.  The  motion  was  carried  hj  ayes  785, 
noes  615.  The  platform  was  reported  on  July  24,  as  fol- 
lows ;  — 

The  People's  party,  assembled  in  national  convention,  reaffirma 
its  allegiance  to  the  principles  declared  by  the  founders  of  the  re- 
public, and  also  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  juat  government 
as  enunciated  in  the  platform  of  the  party  in  1892. 

We  recognize  that  through  the  connivance  of  the  present  and 
preceding  administrations  the  counby  has  reached  a  crisis  in  its 
national  life  as  predicted  in  our  declaration  four  years  ago,  and 
that  prompt  and  patriotic  action  is  the  supreme  duty  of  the  hour. 
We  realize  that  while  we  have  political  independence  our  financial 
and  industrial  independence  is  yet  to  be  attained  by  restoring  to 
our  country  the  constitntional  control  and  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions necessary  to  a  people's  government,  which  functions  have 
been  basely  surrendered  by  our  public  servants  to  corporate  mo- 
nopolies. The  influence  of  European  money-changers  has  been 
more  potent  in  shaping  legislation  (ban  the  voice  of  the  American 
people.  Executive  power  and  patronage  have  been  used  to  cor- 
rupt our  legislatures  and  defeat  the  will  of  the  people,  and  plu- 
tocracy has  been  enthroned  upon  the  ruins  of  democracy.  To 
restore  the  government  intended  by  the  fathers  and  for  the  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  this  and  future  generations,  we  demand  the 
establishment  of  an  economic  and  financial  system  which  shall 
make  us  masters  of  our  own  affairs,  and  independent  of  European 
control,  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  declaration  of  princi- 
ples:— 


1.  We  demand  a  national  money,  safe  and  sound,  issued  by  the 
general  government  only,  without  the  intervention  of  banks  of 
issue,  to  be  a  full  legal  tender  for  all  debts,  pnblic  and  private ;  a 
just,  equitable,  and  efficient  means  of  distribution  direct  to  the 
people  and  through  the  lawful  disbursements  of  the  government. 

2.  We  demand  the  free  and  unrestricted  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  the  present  leg^  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  without  watting 
for  the  consent  of  foreign  nations. 

3.  We  demand  that  the  volume  of  circulating  medium  be 
speedily  increased  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  business  and  population  and  to  restore  the  just  level  of  prices 
of  labor  and  production. 
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4.  We  denonnoe  th«  sale  of  bonda  and  the  Increase  of  tiia 
Interest-bekriog  debt  mftde  by  the  present  administration  as  an- 
necessary  and  without  authority  of  law,  and  demand  that  no  more 
bonds  be  issued  except  by  specific  act  of  Congress. , 

0.  We  demand  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  demonetiza- 
tiou  of  the  lawful  money  of  the  United  States  by  private  contract. 

0.  We  demand  that  the  goTemment,  in  payment  of  its  obliga- 
tions, shall  nse  its  option  as  to  the  kind  of  lawful  money  in  which 
they  are  to  be  paid,  and  we  denounce  the  present  and  preceding 
KdministrationB  for  surrendering  this  option  to  the  holders  of 
government  obligations. 

7;  We  demand  a  gradoated  income  tax,  to  tiie  end  that  aggre- 
gated wealth  shaU  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation;  and  we 
regard  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  relative  to  the 
income  tax  law  as  a  misinterpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  an 
invasion  of  the  rightful  powers  of  Congress  over  the  subject  of 
taxation. 

8.  We  demand  that  postal  savings  banks  be  established  by  tha 
government  for  the  safe  deposit  of  the  savings  of  the  people  and 
to  facilitate  exchange. 

TRAMSPORTATIOK. 

1.  Transportation  being  a  means  of  exchange  and  a  public  ne- 
cessity, government  should  own  and  operate  tjie  railroads  in  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  on  a  non-partisan  basis,  to  the  end  that 
all  may  be  accorded  the  same  treatment  in  transportation,  and 
that  the  tyranny  and  political  power  now  exercised  by  the  great 
railroad  corporations,  which  result  in  the  impairment,  if  not  the 
destruclJon,  of  the  political  rights  and  personal  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  may  be  destroyed.  Such  ownership  is  to  be  accomplished 
gradually,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  public  policy. 

2.  The  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  public  highways, 
built  with  public  moneys,  and  the  proceeds  of  extensive  grants  of 
land  to  the  Pacific  railroads  shonld  never  be  alienated,  morl^aged, 
or  sold,  but  guarded  and  protected  for  the  general  welfare  as  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  organizing  such  railroads.  The  foreclosure  of 
existing  liens  of  the  United  States  on  these  roads  should  at  once 
follow  default  in  the  payment  thereof  by  tha  debtor-companies; 
and  at  the  foreclosure  sales  of  said  roads  the  government  shall 
purchase  the  same  if  it  become  necessary  to  protect  its  interests 
therein,  or  if  they  can  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price ;  and  the 
government  shall  operate  said  railroads  as  public  highways  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  few, 
under  suitable  provisions  for  protection  of  life  and  property,  giv- 
ing to  all  transportation  interests  e^ual  privileges  and  equal  rates 
for  fares  and  freight. 
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3.  W«  denounce  the  present  infamoos  Bchemes  for  refimding 
these  debts,  and  demand  that  the  laws  now  applicable  thereto  be 
executed  sad  administered  according  to  their  true  intent  and 

4.  The  telegraph,  like  the  post-office  system,  being  a  necessity 
for  the  traneniisflioD  of  news,  should  be  ovmed  and  operated  by 
the  goremment  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 


1.  The  true  policy  demands  that  national  and  state  legislation 
shall  be  snch  as  will  ultdmately  enable  every  prudent  and  industri- 
oua  citiien  to  secure  a  home,  and  therefore  the  lands  shonld  not 
be  monopolized  for  specolatiTa  purposes.  AU  lands  now  held  by 
railroads  and  other  corporations  in  excess  of  their  actaal  naeaa 
should  by  lawful  means  be  reclaimed  by  the  goremment  and  held 
for  actaal  settlers  only,  and  subject  to  the  right  of  every  human 
being  to  acquire  a  home  upon  the  soil,  and  private  land  monopoly, 
as  well  as  alien  ownership,  should  be  prohibited. 

2.  We  condemn  the  frauds  by  which  the  land  grants  to  the 
Pacific  railroad  companies  have,  through  the  connivance  of  the 
interior  department,  robbed  multitudes  of  actaal  bonS  Jide  settlers 
of  Uieir  homes  and  miners  of  their  claims,  and  we  demand  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  which  will  enforce  the  exemption  of  mineral 
land  from  such  grants  after  as  well  as  before  the  patent 

3.  We  demand  that'  bona  fide  settlers  on  all  public  lands  bo 
granted  free  homes  as  provided  in  the  national  homestead  law, 
and  that  no  exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  Indian  reaerrations 
when  opened  for  settlement,  and  that  all  lands  not  now  patented 
come  under  this  demand. 

DIRECT  LEOIBLATION. 

We  favor  a  system  of  direct  legislation  through  tho  initiative 

and  referendum  nnder  proper  constitutional  safeguards. 


aSNERAI.  T 

1.  We  demand  the  election  of  President,  Vice-President,  and 
United  States  senators  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

2.  We  tender  to  the  patriotic  people  of  Cuba  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy  in  their  heroic  struggle  for  political  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the  United  States, 
the  great  republic  of  the  world,  should  recognize  that  Cuba  is  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  a  free  and  independent  state. 

3.  We  faVor  home  rule  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  early  admission  of  Territories  as  States. 

4.  All  public  salaries  should  be  made  to  correspond  to  the  price 
of  labor  and  its  products. 
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Cl  In  times  of  gnat  indiutiial  deprasrion,  idle  labor  shonld  be 
employed  on  public  works  as  far  u  practicable. 

6.  The  arbitrarj  course  of  tlte  courts  in  aesuming  to  imfwiBOii 
citizens  for  indirect  contempt,  and  ruling  by  injunction,  should  h» 
prevented  by  proper  l^islation. 

7.  We  favor  just  pensions  for  our  disabled  Union  soldiers. 

8.  Believing  that  the  elective  franohise  and  an  untrammeled 
ballot  are  essential  to  a  government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people,  the 
People's  party  condemn  the  wholesale  system  of  disfranchisement 
adopted  in  some  of  the  States,  as  uitrepublican  and  undemocmdc, 
and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  duty  of  tiie  several  state  legislatures  to 
take  such  action  as  will  secure  a  full,  free,  and  fair  ballot  and  ftn 
honest  count. 

*0.  While  the  foregoing  piopoeitlona  constitute  the  platform 
i^M>n  which  our  party  stands,  and  for  the  vindication  of  wtiich  its 
organization  will  be  maintained,  we  recognize  that  the  great  and 
pressing  issue  of  the  present  campaign  upon  which  the  present 
presidential  election  will  turn  is  the  financial  question,  and  upon 
this  great  and  specific  issue  between  the  parties  we  cordially  invite 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  oil  organisations  and  dtizeoa  agreeing 
with  us  upon  this  vital  question. 

There  were  three  distinct  minority  reports  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eesolutions,  eacb  proposing  amendments  to  the 
platform.  AU  of  them,  together  with  several  independent 
motions  to  amend,  were  rejected,  and  the  platform  as  printed 
above  was  adopted. 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia,  waa  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  on  the  first  vote,  which  resulted,  on  the  roll-call,  as 
follows :  — 

Whole  number  of  votea 1337 

Neceseary  for  a  choice  ...  - 669 

Thomas  E.  Watson,  Georgia 639{ 

Arthur  Sewall,  Maine 2571- 

Frank  Burkett,  Mississippi 190|       ; 

Horry  Skinner,  North  Carolina 142}- 

A.  L.  Mimms,  Tennessee ll^iV 

Mann  Page,  Virginia S^iV 

After  the  votes  of  all  the  States  were  announced,  numerous 
changes  took  place,  and  Mr.  Watson  was  declared  nominated. 
No  final  declaration  of  the  actual  numbers  seems  to  have  been 
made. 

William  J.  Bryan,  of  Kebraska,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent.    The  first  vote  resulted  as  follows :  — 
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Whole  number  of  rotes 1S75 

Necessary  for  «  clioi«e 608 

William  J.  Btyao,  Nebraska 1042 

S.  F.  Norton,  Iliinois 331 

Eugene  V.  Debs,  Indiana 8 

IgnatioB  Donnelly,  Himiesota 8 

J.  S.  Coxey,  Ohio 1 

It  should  be  said  with  reference  to  the  membership  of  this 
convention  that  the  representation  was  on  a  different  basis 
from  that  of  the  conventions  of  the  older  parties.  Texas, 
entitled  in  those  conventions  to  30  votes,  had  103  votes  in  the 
Fopuliat  assembly,  while  New  York  had  but  36.  Kansas  had 
92  votes,  Connecticut  but  6.  The  number  of  delegates  wai 
determined  by  the  strength  of  the  pertj  in  state  elections. 

The  convention  of  the  National  Silver  party  was  held  at  St 
Iiouis  on  July  22,  simultaoeously  with  that  of  the  Populista. 
Frank  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  was  the  temporary  chairman, 
and  William  P.  St.  John,  of  New  York,  the  permanent  presi- 
dent. No  vote  was  taken  during  the  session  of  the  conven- 
tion which  disclosed  the  number  of  persons  taking  part  in  it, 
01  the  States  of  which  they  weie  citizens.  The  members, 
indeed,  did  not  appear  as  duly  accredited  delegates,  but  rather 
as  individual  members  of  the  party.  The  platform,  which 
was  reported  0D  July  23,  was  as  follows :  — 

The  National  Silver  partj  of  America,  in  convention  assembled, 
hereby  adopts  the  following  declaration  of  principles :  — 

First,  the  paramount  issue  at  this  time  in  the  United  States  is 
indisputably  the  money  question.  It  is  between  the  British  gold 
standard,  gold  bonds,  and  bank  currency  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
bimetallic  standard,  no  bonds,  government  currency,  and  an  Amer- 
ican policy  on  the  other. 

On  this  issue  we  declare' ourselves  to  be  in  favor  of  a  distinctive 
American  financial  system.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the 
single  gold  standard,  and  demand  the  immediate  return  to  the 
eonstitutional  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  by  the  restoration  by 
this  government,  independently  of  any  foreign  power,  of  the  unre- 
stricted coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  standard  money,  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  and  upon  terms  of  exact  equality,  as 
they  existed  prior  to  1873;  the  silver  coin  to  be  of  full  legal  ten- 
der, equally  with  gold,  for  all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private ; 
and  we  demand  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the 
destruction  of  the  legal  tender  quality  of  any  kind  of  money  by 
{irivate  contract. 
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We  hold  that  the  power  to  control  ftnd  regnlaite  a  paper  cmreQcy 
is  inseparable  from  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  henoe  that  all 
ourrency  intended  to  oiroulate  aa  money  should  be  isaned,  and  its 
Tolame  controlled,  b;  the  general  government  only,  and  should  ba 
a  legal  tender. 

We  are  unalterably  oppoB6d  to  the  iiaae  by  the  United  States  of 
Intereetbearing  bonds  in  time  of  peace,  wid  we  denoance  as  a 
blunder  worse  than  a  crime  the  present  treasuij  policy,  concurred 
in  by  a  Republican  House  of  KepresentatiTes,  of  plunging  the 
country  into  debt  by  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
maintain  the  gold  standard  by  borrowing  gold;  and  we  demand 
the  payment  of  all  coin  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided by  eiiating  laws,  in  either  gold  ot  stlrer  coin,  at  Uie  opUon 
of  the  government,  and  not  at  the  option  of  the  creditor^ 

The  demonetizfttiou  of  silver  in  1878  enormously  increased  Oie 
demand  for  gold,  enhancing  its  purchasing  power  and  loweiin^ 
all  prices  measured  by  that  standard;  and,  since  that  onjoet  and 
indefensible  act,  the  prices  of  American  producte  have  fallen,  upon 
an  average,  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  carrying  dovrn  wiUi  them  pro- 
portionately the  money  value  of  idl  other  forms  of  property. 

Such  fall  of  prices  has  destroyed  the  profits  of  legitimate  indns- 
tiy,  injuring  the  producer  for  the  benefit  of  the  non-producer ; 
increasing  the  burden  of  the  debtor,  swelling  the  gains  of  the 
creditor,  paralyzing  the  productive  enei^es  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, relegating  to  idleness  vast  numberq  of  willing  workers,  send- 
ing the  shadows  of  despair  into  the  home  of  the  honest  toiler, 
filling  the  land  with  tramps  and  paupers,  and  building  up  colossal 
fortunes  at  the  money  centres. 

In  the  effort  to  maintain  the  gold  standard  the  country  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  plenty, 
been  loaded  down  with  9262,000,000  of  addition^  interest-bearing 
debt  under  such  cironmstanees  as  to  allow  a  syndicate  of  native 
and  foreign  bankers  to  realize  a  net  profit  of  millions  on  a  single 
deal. 

It  stands  confessed  that  the  gold  standard  can  be  only  npheld 
by  so  depleting  our  paper  ourrency  as  to  force  the  prices  of  our 
products  below  the  European,  and  even  below  the  Asiatic,  level  to 
enable  us  to  sell  in  foreign  markets,  thus  aggravating  the  very 
evils  of  which  our  people  so  bitterly  complain,  degrading  Ameri- 
can labor  and  striking  at  the  foundations  of  our  civilization  itself. 

The  advocates  of  the  gold  standard  persistently  claim  that  the 
teal  cause  of  our  distress  is  overproduction, — that  we  have  pro- 
duced so  mnch  that  it  made  us  poor,  —  which  implies  that  the 
true  remedy  is  to  close  the  factory,  abandon  the  farm,  and  throw 
a  muititode  of  people  out  of  employment,  —  a  doctrine  that  leaves 
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VB  nnnerved  and  disheartened,  and  absolutely  without  hope  for 
the  future. 

We  affirm  it  to  be  unquestioned  that  there  can  be  no  sncll 
economic  paradox  as  overproduction,  and  at  the  same  time  t«nB 
of  thousands  of  ouf  fellow-citdzens  remaining  half-clothed  and 
half-fed,  and  piteouslj  clamoring  for  the  common  necessitiQS  of 
Ufe. 

Over  and  above  all  other  questions  of  policy,  we  are  in  favor  of 
restoring  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  time-honored 
money  of  the  CouBtitntion,  —  gold  and  silver,  not  one  but  both,  — 
the  money  of  Washington,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Monroe,  and  Jackson,  and  Lincoln,  to  the  end  that  the  American 
people  may  receive  honest  pay  for  an  honest  product;  that  the 
American  debtor  may  pay  his  just  obligations  in  an  honest  stand- 
ard, and  not  in  a  dishonest  and  unsound  standard,  appreciated 
one  hundred  per  cent,  in  purchasing  power,  and  no  appreciation 
in  debt-paying  power ;  and  to  the  end,  further,  that  silver  standard 
countries  may  be  deprived  of  the  unjust  advantage  they  now 
enjoy,  in  the  difference  in  exchange  between  gold  and  silver,  an 
advantage  which  tariff  legislation  cannot  overcome. 

We  therefore  confidently  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  hold  in  abeyance  all  other  questions,  however  important 
and  even  momentous  they  may  appear,  to  sunder,  if  need  be,  all 
former  party  ties  and  afBliations,  and  unite  in  one  supreme  efiort 
to'free  themselves  and  their  children  from  the  domination  of  the 
money  power,  —  a  power  more  destructive  than  any  which  ha< 
ever  been  fastened  upon  the  civilized  men  of  any  race  or  in  any 
age.  And  upon  the  consumntation  of  our  desires  and  efforts  wo 
invoke  the  aid  of  all  patriotic  American  citizens,  and  the  gracious 
favor  of  Divine  Providence. 

William  J.  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  was  nominated  for  Pre- 
sident, and  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine,  f or  Tice-Fresident.  Both 
Dominations  were  made  by  acclamation. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Democratic  con- 
vention a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  organize  into  a  party 
those  whom  that  convention  had  turned,  politically,  out  of 
doors.  There  were  thousands  of  such  men,  who  would  not  accept 
a  platform  which  their  spokesmen  at  Chicago  had  pronounced 
"  extreme  "  and  "  revolutionary,"  and  who  nevertheless  felt 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  vote  for  the  Republican  can- 
didates. The  result  of  repeated  conferences  among  the  leaders 
of  this  group  was  a  delegate  convention  which  was  held  at 
Indianapolis  on  September  2.  Forty-one  Statea  and  three 
Xerritoriea  were  represented.     There  were  no  delegates  pTe- 
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Bent  from  Idalio,  Kevida,  Utah  and .  Wjoming.  Tbe  nano' 
of  Xational  DeroocTatic  part;  was  adopted  as  a  designation. 
Oovemor  Boswell  F,  Flower,  of  New  York,  was  the  tempo- 
rary chairman,  and  Senator  DoneUoQ  Caffery,  of  Xrouisiana, 
the  permanent  preBident,  of  the  coaventioD.  Tlie  platform, 
reported  September  3  and  unanimously  adopted,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

This  coiiTentioii  has  assembled  to  uphold  the  principles  on 
which  depend  the  houor  and  welfare  of  the  American  people,  in 
order  that  Democrats  throughout  the  Union  may  unit«  their  pa- 
triotio  eSorts  to  arert  disaster  from  their  country  and  ruin  from 
their  party. 

The  Democratio  party  is  pledged  to  eqaal  and  exact  jostiee  to 
ftll  men,  of  every  creed  and  condition;  to  the  largest  freedom  of 
the  individual  consistent  wi&  good  goTemment;  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  federal  government  in  its  constitutional  vigor,  and 
to  the  support  of  the  States  in  all  their  just  rights ;  to  economy  in 
the  public  expenditures ;  to  the  maintemtnce  of  the  public  faith 
and  sound  money;  and  it  is  opposed  to  paternalism  and  all  olflss 
k^islation. 

The  declarations  of  the  Chicago  convention  attack  individual 
freedom,  the  right  of  private  contract,  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  and  the  authority  of  the  President  to  enforce  Federal 
Jaws.  They  advocate  a  reckless  attempt  to  increase  the  price  of 
silver  by  legislation,  to  the  deba,sement  of  our  monetary  standard, 
and' threaten  unlimited  issues  of  paper  money  by  the  government. 
They  abandon  for  Aepublican  allies  the  Democratic  cause  of  tariff 
reform,  to  court  the  favor  of  prot«ctionistg  to  their  fiscal  here^. 

In  view  of  these  and  other  grave  departures  from  Democratio 
principles,  we  cannot  Bni^>ort  the  candidat«s  of  that  convention 
nor  be  bound  by  its  acts. 

The  Democratic  party  has  survived  defeats,  but  could  not  snr- 
vive  a  victory  won  in  bejialf  of  the  doctrine  and  policy  proclaimed 
in  its  name  at  Chicago. 

The  conditions,  however,  which  make  possible  snch  utterances 
from  a  national  convention  are  the  direct  result  of  class  legisla- 
tion by  the  Republican  party.  It  still  proclaims,  as  it  has  for 
years,  the  power  and  duty  of  government  to  raise  and  maintain 
prices  by  law,  and  it  proposes  no  remedy  for  existing  evils,  except 
oppressive  and  unjust  taxation. 

The  national  Democracy  here  convened  therefore  renews  its 
decluation  of  faith  in  Democratic  principles,  especially  as  af^li- 
cable  to  the  conditions  of  tiie  times.  Taxation  ~  tarifi,  excise,  or 
direct  —  is  rightfully  imposed  only  for  public  purposes,  and  not 
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forpriTate  g^n.  Jta  amoant  is  justly  measured  bypablio  expendi- 
tures, vhicb  should  be  limited  by  scmpulous  economy.  The  sum 
derived  by  the  Treasury  from  tarUT  and  excise  levies  is  affected  by 
tlie  stat«  of  trade  and  volume  of  consumption.  The  amount  re- 
quired by  the  Treasury  is  determined  by  the  appropriations  made 
by  Congress.  The  demand  of  the  Republican  party  for  an  increase 
in  tariff  taxation  has  its  pretext  in  the  deficiency  of  revenue, 
which  has  its  causes  in  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  reduced  conr 
sumption,  due  entirely  to  the  loss  of  confidence  that  has  followed 
the  Populist  threat  of  free  coinage  and  depreciation  of  our  money, 
and  the  Republican  practice  of  ra^travagant  appropriations  beyond 
the  needs  of  good  government. 

We  arraign  and  condemn  the  Populist  conventions  of  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  for  their  ooijperation  with  the  Republican  party  in 
creating  these  conditions,  which  are  pleaded  in  justification  of  a 
heavy  increase  of  the  burdens  of  the  people  by  a  further  resort  to 
protection.  We  therefore  denounce  protection  and  its  ally,  free 
ooinage  of  silver,  as  schemes  for  the  personal  profit  of  a  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  masses,  and  oppose  the  two  parties  which  stand 
forthese  schemes  as  hostile  to  the  people  of  the  republic,  whose 
food  and  shelter,  comfort  and  prosperity,  are  attacked  by  higher 
taxes  and  depreciated  money.  In  fine,  we  reaffirm  the  historic 
Democratic  doctrine  of  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

We  demand  that  henceforth  modern  and  liberal  policies  toward 
American  shipping  shall  take  the  place  of  our  imitation  of  the 
restricted  statutes  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  were  long  ago 
abandoned  by  every  maritime  power  but  the  United  States,  and 
vhlch,  to  the  nation's  humiliatioa,  have  driven  American  capital 
and  enterprise  to  the  ose  of  alien  flags  and  alien  crews,  have  made 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  almost  an  unknown  emblem  in  foreign 
ports,  and  have  virtually  extinguished  the  race  of  American  sea- 
men. We-  oppose  the  pretence  that  discriminating  duties  will 
promote  shipping;  that  scheme  is  an  invitation  to  commercial 
warfare  upon  the  United  States,  un-American  in  the  light  of  our 
great  commercial  treaties,  offering  no  gain  whatever  to  Americsji 
shipping,  while  greatly  increasing  ocean  freights  on  our  agricul- 
tural and  manufactured  products. 

The  experience  of  mankind  has  shown  that,  by  reason  of  their 
natural  qualities,  gold  is  the  necessary  money  of  the  large  affairs 
of  commerce  and  busincBs,  while  silver  is  conveniently  adapted  to 
minor  transactions,  and  the  most  beneficial  use  of  both  together 
can  be  insured  only  by  the  adoption  of  the  former  as  a  stand- 
ard of  monetary  measure,  and  the  maintenance  of  silver  at  a 
parity  with  gold  by  its  limited  coinage  under  suitable  safeguards 
iH^iMtw.    Thus  the  largest  possible  enjoyment  of  both  metals  is 
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gftined  with  %  vklne  nniTeraftUy  aoeepted  thronghont  the  worl^ 
which  constitutes  the  onlj  practical  bimetallic  cnnency,  asanring 
the  most  stable  standard,  and  especially  the  beat  and  safest  money 
for  all  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  labor  or  the  produce  of  hus- 
bandry. They  cannot  mifier  when  pud  in  the  best  money  known 
to  man,  but  are  the  peculiar  and  most  defenceless  victims  of  a 
debased  and  fluctuating  currency,  which  ofCers  continual  proflte 
to  the  money  changer  at  their  cost. 

Bealizing  these  truths,  demonstrated  by  long  and  public  incon- 
venience and  loss,  the  Democratic  party,  in  Uie  interests  of  the 
masses  and  of  equal  justice  to  all,  practically  established  by  the 
legislation  of  1834  and  1853  the  gold  standard  of  monetary  metu 
Buremeut,  and  likewise  entirely  divorced  the  government  from 
banking  and  currency  issues.  To  this  long-established  Democratic 
policy  we  adhere,  and  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  of  the  parity  therewith  of  every  dollar  issued  by 
the  government,  and  ore  firmly  opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  uilver  and  to  the  compnlsory  purchase  of  silver  bullion. 
But  we  denounce  also  the  further  maintenance  of  the  present  costly 
patchwork  system  of  national  paper  currency  as  a  constant  source 
of  injury  and  peril.  We  assert  the  necessity  of  soch  intelligent 
currency  reform  as  will  confine  the  government  to  its  legitimate 
functions,  completely  separated  from  the  banking  business,  and 
afford  to  all  sections  of  our  country  uniform,  safe,  and  elastic  bank 
currency  under  governmental  eapervision,  measured  in  volume  by 
the  needs  of  business. 

The  fidelity,  patriotism,  and  courage  with  which  Freeident 
Cleveland  has  fulfilled  his  great  public  trust,  the  high  character 
of  his  administration,  its  wisdom  and  energy  in  the  maintenance 
of  civil  order  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  its  equal  regard 
for  the  rights  of  every  class  and  every  section,  its  firm  and  dig- 
nified conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  its  sturdy  persistence  in  np- 
holdiog  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  nation,  are  fully  tecc^uized 
by  tJie  Democratic  party,  and  will  secure  to  him  a  place  in  hist<»y 
J^de  the  fathers  of  the  republic. 
•^  We  also  commend  the  administration  for  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  reform  of  the  public  service,  and  we  indorse  its  efEort 
to  extend  the  merit  syatem  still  further.  We  demand  that  no 
backward  step  be  token,  but  that  the  reform  be  supported  and 
advanced  until  the  un-Democratic  spoils  system  of  appointments 
shall  be  eradicated. 

We  demand  strict  economy  in  the  appropriations  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  government. 

We  favor  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  international  di» 
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We  favor  a  liberal  policy  of  penuons  to  deserrlng  BoldieTB  and 
Bailors  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  wisely  established 
by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  as  one  of  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  the  goTernment.  Its  independence  and  authority  to 
interpret  the  law  of  the  land  without  fear  or  favor  must  be  main- 
tained. We  condemn  all  efforts  to  degrade  that  tribunal  or  im- 
pair the  confidence  and  respect  which  it  has  deserredly  held. 

The  Democratic  party  ever  has  maintiuned,  and  ever  will 
maintain,  the  supremacy  of  law,  the  independence  of  its  judicial 
administration,  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  and  the  obligations 
of  all  good  citizens  to  resist  every  illegal  trust,  combination,  or 
attempt  against  the  just  rights  of  property  and  the  good  order 
of  society,  in  which  are  bound  up  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our 

Believing  these  principles  to  be  essential  to  the  well-beii^  of 
the  repnblic,  we  submit  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  Amer- 
ican people- 
John  M.  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  for  President 
on  the  first  vote.  He  received  769^  votes ;  General  Edward 
S.  Bra^,  of  Wisconsin,  118^^  votes.  General  Simon  B. 
Buckner,  of  Kentucky,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for 
"Vice-Ppesidwit 

The  canvass  ao  remarkably  begun  continued  to  be  unique 
and  sensational  to  the  end.  The  Republicans  who  seceded 
from  the  convention  at  St.  Louis,  and  most  of  those  who 
agreed  with  them  on  the  silver  question,  made  common  cause 
with  the  Democrats.  The  dissident  Democrats  were  divided 
in  their  course  of  action,  but  were  animated  by  one  and  the 
same  pnrpose,  namely,  to  defeat  the  regular  candidates  of  their 
own  party  in  the  only  possible  way,  by  helping  the  election  of 
Mr.  McRinley.  Where  a  separate  oi^nisation  seemed  to  pro- 
mise to  draw  away  more  votes  from  Mr.  Bryan,  they  rallied 
around  the  "  National  Democratic  "  standard.  Where  direct 
support  of  the  Republican  candidates  seemed  necessary,  they 
were  ready  to  give  that  support.  Many  of  them  participated 
in  the  nominstion  of  ^National  Democratic  candidates  for  office, 
and  even  addressed  audiences  on  the  stump  in  favor  of  them, 
in  order  to  draw  away  votes  from  Mr.  Bryan ;  but  they  them- 
selves voted  for  McKinley.  The  Prohibition  party,  nevei 
large,  was  divided  j  the  faction  which  had  insisted  at  the 
national  convention,  that  the  question  of  the  sale  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  was  the  great  issue  before  the  people,  could  not 
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bold  its  own  memben  to  that  position ;  the  other  taction  was 
strongly  attracted,  in  a  body,  toward  the  coalesced  forces  of 
Free  Silver.  Even  the  Populists  were  In  a  state  of  hopeless 
dissension.  It  was  apparent  to  the  merest  tyro  in  politics 
that  a  separate  electoral  ticket  in  any  State  for  Bryan  and 
Wateon  was  as  little  in  favor  of  Bryan  as  the  ticket  for 
Palmer  and  Buckner.  In  short,  the  "  Middle-of-the-road  " 
programme  was  one  of  practical  though  undeclared  hostility 
to  the  head  of  the  ticket  it  profewed  to  support.  This  fart 
was  recognized  by  many  of  the  leaden  of  the  party,  especially 
by  those  who  had  been  intrusted  with  authority  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  party,  Mr.  Watson,  the  candidate  for  Vice-  — 
President,  reproached  them  for  taking  a  course  which  he  re- 
garded as  resulting  in  a  sacrifice  of  himself,  of  the  principles 
of  the-  Populist  party,  and  of  its  separate  organization.  It 
does  not  seem  unjust  to  them  to  surmise  that  they  were,  in 
&ct,  chieily  desirous  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  that 
at  any  cost  to  Mr,  Watson  they  would  do  that  which  they 
thought  would  contribute  most  to  the  success  of  the  head  of 
the  ticket. 
(^  At  first  sight  the  action  of  the  Democratic  convention,  in 
taking  a  position  where  a  great  number  of  the  memben  of  the 
party  could  not  support  platform  and  candidates  without  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  principle,  might  seem  the  height  of 
^litical  folly.  Examined  more  carefully  and  critically,  the 
reason  of  their  action  and  the  justification  of  it  are  obvious. 
The  leaders  in  the  Silver  movement  had  no  hope  of  success 
in  a  canvass  based  on  the  tariff  issue.  There  was  therefore 
nothing  to  lose  by  shiftiag  the  field  of  contest.  In  taking  a 
firm  stand  in  favor  of  free  coin^,  these  men  doubtless  had 
two  things  in  view,  as  to  both  of  which  the  event  showed  their 
judgment  to  have  been  sound ;  first,  that,  whether  it  were  self- 
consistent  or  not,  the  great  body  of  the  party  would  continue 
to  support  the  tickH;  and,  secondly,  that  an  addition  of  tiie 
Populist  vote  to  the  Democratic  vote  would  in  many  of  the 
^^gtates  convert  a  minority  into  a  m^ority.  They  were  sure, 
moreover,  that  all  the  so-called  "  Silver  States  "  would  give 
'  their  electoral  votes  to  the  Silver  candidate;  and  were  con- 
fident that  in  all  the  States  there  were  many  Silver  Bepub* 
licans  who  would  leave  their  party  rather  than  vote  for  the 
gold  standard.  In  the  early  days  of  the  canvass  these  facts 
impressed  themselves  so  strongly  upon  the  Bepublicane  that 
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many  of  them  believed  Mr.  'Bryan's  chanew  of  election  to  ba 
alarmingly  good.  The  voters  had  nevei  stood  up  to  be  counted 
on  the  silver  question.  Dsmoerats  who  had  declared  most) 
Bolemnly  that  they  could  never  be  drawn  into  the  support  of 
Free  Silver  went  back  into  the  party ;  some  who  would  not 
give  their  eseeut  to  the  platform  nevertheless  announced  their 
purpose  to  vote  for  the  candidates.  The  whole  of  the  extreme) 
West  and  the  Pscifio  coast  seemed  so  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Free  Silver  that  Republicans  were  inclined  to  ooncede  all  those 
States  to  Mr.  Bryan. 

The  first  notable  event  of  the  canvass  Was  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Bryan  in  Kew  York  city,  where  he  made  a  speech. 
The  time  was  midsummer,  the  most  unpropitious  season  that 
could  have  been  chosen,  and  the  extreme  beat  that  prevailed 
made  against  the  candidate.  Before  the  speech  the  Repub- 
licans were  in  a  state  of  alarm  as  to  the  result  in  Kovember ; 
after  it  they  hardly  regarded  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  dangerous  ant- 
agonist A  week  or  two  later,  indications  of  the  impending 
result  b^an  to  appear.  Alabama  and  Arkansas  elected  stat« 
officers  in  August.  In  each  of  the  States  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority showed  an  increase  over  that  of  preceding  elections ;  bnt 
no  special  significance  was  attached  to  the  fact  in  an;^  quartet, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  gave  reason  for  thinking  that  the  new 
departure  of  the  Democratic  party  would  not  cause  it  a  loss  of 
electoral  votes  in  the  Southern  States.  In  September  Ver- 
mont  gave  a  Republican  m^'ority  of  more  than  29,000  over  all 
other  parties  combined  —  by  far  the  lai^est  majority  ever  given 
in  a  Vermont  state  election.  Next  came  the  election  in  Maine, 
where  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  received  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  vote,  and  had  a  majority  of 
42,000  over  the  combined  opposition.  In  these  States  the 
result  alarmed  the  Democrats  as  little  as  the  Southern  eleo- 
tions  had  disturbed  the  Bepublicans.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
event  we  can  see  that  it  foreshadowed  the  election  of  Mr. 
McKinley,  It  indicated  the  drift  of  public  sentiment  through- 
out the  North.  The  causes  which  produced  the  great  msjop- 
ities  in  the  two  New  England  States  were  operating  with 
equal  force  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  In- 
diana, —  the  four  doubtful  States  of  the  North  in  former 
elections,  —  as  well  as  in  the  large  States  of  the  central 
Northwest.  Yet  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Bryan  looked  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  the  verdict  of  the  people.     They 
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were  aaraied  that  tlionsands  of  the  voters  in  every  State  wen 
ooncealing  their  iDtentions,  aod  while  professing  to  be  in  favor 
of  Mr.  McRinley,  and  even  wearing  bis  badges,  would  never- 
thelesa  cast  a  quiet  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  on  election  day.  Their 
eonfidenca  was  fostered  by  the  extraonlioary  thronj^ng  of  the 
people  to  hear  Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  travelling  almost  inces- 
contly  for  several  months  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
addressing  many  andiences  every  day,  Mr.  Bryan's  physical 
endurance  under  the  tremendous  strain  of  his  protracted  and 
busy  campaign,  and  the  eager  desire  of  the  people  to  see  and 
heat  him,  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  the 
canvass. 

The  days  and  weeks  passed  in  the  most  intense  popular  ex- 
citement. Almost  nothing  was  discussed  but  the  silver  ques- 
tion ;  almost  nothing  excited  interest  save  the  prospects  of  the 
two  candidates.  Mr.  McKinley's  part  in  the  canvass  was  as 
active  as  Mr.  Bryan's,  although  quite  different  in  method.  He 
I  remained  at  his  home  in  Canton,  Ohio,  where  he  received  and 
addressed  hundreds  of  visiting  parties.  Excursions  to  Canton 
were  organized  not  only  all  over  Ohio,  but  in  other  and  in 
some  fatniistent  States.  Parties  consisting  of  a  large  number 
of  persons  went  in  many  cases  hundreds  of  miles  to  call  upon 
Mr.  McKinley,  to  assure  him  of  their  support,  and  to  be  ad- 
'"Sressed  by  him.  The  Bepublican  candidate  was  inclined  at 
first  to  lay  more  stress  upon  the  tariff  policy  of  hb  party  than 
upon  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  gold  standard.  But 
the  paramount  interest  in  the  financial  question  did  not  allow 
him  to  continue  on  that  line,  and  when  he  spoke  upon  the 
money  issue  he  spoke  boldly  and  courageously. 

The  Silver  forces  effected  an  almost  complete  fusion.  The 
Populist  managers  disregarded  to  a  great  extent  the  policy 
which  their  national  convention  had  favored,  —  the  "  Middle- 
of-the-road  "  policy.  They  were  deaf  to  the  somewhat  frantic 
expostulations  of  Mr.  Watson,  and  effected  a  close  alliaoee 
with  the  Democrats.  In  twenty-six  of  the  States  they  made 
a  division  of  the  electors,  but  in  eighteen  of  these  States  they 
allowed  the  Democrats  to  have  a  majority  of  the  candidi^ea 
on  the  ticket^  in  four  there  was  an  equal  division,  and  in  the 
other  four  the  Populists  had  one  majority  in  each.  In  all  the 
twenty-six  States  there  were  197  Democratic  electors  and  79 
Populist  electors  on  the  fusion  tickets.  Mr.  Watson  was  not  so 
blind  as  not  to  see  that,  even  if  Mr.  Bryan  were  elected,  there 
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would  be  no  choice  of  a  Vice-Piesideat  by  the  electore ;  that 
Mr.  Hobart  and  Mr.  Sewall  would  be  the  two  candidates  eli- 
giUe,  under  the  Gonstitntion,  to  be  voted  for  by  the  Senate ; 
and  that  Mr.  Sewall  would  probably  be  elected.  The  Pop- 
ulist managers  also  were  fully  awaie  of  this  fact,  but  they  did 
not  intend  to  imperil  any  chance  Mr.  Bryan  might  have  by 
presenting  separate  electoral  tickets  in  order  to  please  Mr. 
Wateon,  In  a  few  States,  nevertheless,  the  "  Middle-of-the-  > 
road  "  men  refused  to  be  "  sold  out  "  to  the  Democrats  and  set 
up  independent  tickets.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  two 
parties  worked  in  harmony.  Indeed,  the  word  "  Fopocrat " 
was  invented  to  describe  the  combined  forces  of  ^e  two 
parties  who,  on  other  issues  beaide  that  of  silver,  —  notably 
the  "  government  by  injunction,"  and  the  income  tax,  —  wera 
in  full  agreement.  The  following  table  shows  how,  had  tbe 
eoalition  been  succeeaful,  the  electoral  votes  for  Tice-Preeident 
would  have  been  distiibnted  in  the  twenty-six  States  where 
there  was  a  fusion  :  — 


California  , 
Colomlo*  • 
Conneotioat 
Idaho*  .    . 


Nbw  Janey  . 
North  CftroUna 
Ohio 


Penuylvaua . 
Utah     .    .    . 

Wmthmgfjwx    ^ 

West  Vuginia 
WuoODUn .     . 

Wyoming  .    . 

Total.     .    . 


Inotlw  BUtHToUd 


At  the  close  of  the  canvass  the  people  were  wroi^ht  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement.  Never  before  was  the  dis- 
play erf  political  emblems  so  profuse.  The  city  streets  were 
decorated  from  end  to  end  with  huge  flags  and  banners  bearing 
the  names  of  the  candidates.    Lithograph  portraits  of  McKinley 
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or  <^  B17&11  weie  ezhilMted  in  ths  front  irindows  of  dwellingii 
and  shops.  Buihma  diowing  the  familiar  faatuiea  were  irom 
in  the  Uppela  of  their  coata  by  hundreds  of  ttujuaands,  if  sot 
bf  millioiia,  of  men  and  boys.  ^ 

Almost  fourteen  million  citizens  went  to  the  polls.  The  nnm-  ' 
ber  of  votes  given  in  the  table  on  the  next  page  is  13,936,967, 
—by  far  the  largest  number  ever  cast  at  a  popular  election  in 
any  couutry.  Throughout  the  country  the  polliug  was  orderly. 
Although  the  indications  of  a  great  Bepublican  victory  had 
been  apparent  for  weeks,  even  mouths,  to  the  moat  casual 
obeerver,  many  ot  tite  supportera  of  Mr.  Biyan  entertained 
hopes,  some  of  them  were  even  confident,  of  succeas  to  the 
last.  The  earliest  returns  gave  asaurance  of  au  overwhelming 
majority  for  Mr.  McKinley,  and  the  prognostication  was  con- 
firmed as  one  State  after  another  was  heud  from.  The  East- 
em,  Middle,  and  Central  Northwestern  States  were  carried  by 
the  Republicans,  without  an  exception,  by  unprecedented 
majorities.  The  South  even  was  not  "solid"  for  Bryan. 
Only  during  the  reconstruction  period  had  the  B«publicanB 
ever  obtained  any  electoral  votes  in  the  States  from  Delaware 
to  Texas.  Now  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  gave 
Ib^Kinley  substantial  majoritiea ;  and  even  Kentucky,  the 
"dark  and  bloody' ground"  of  the  Democratic  conflict  between 
the  Gold  and  the  Silver  forces,  yielded  him  a  narrow  margin. 
No  northern  State  east  of  the  Missouri  Bivei  gave  Bryan  a 
single  electoral  vote,  and  even  on  the  Pacific  slope  the  Bepub- 
licane  won  California  and  Oregon. 

On  the  other  hand  the  Democrats  wrested  from  the  BepuV 
licans  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  together  with  the  whole  group  ot 
mining  States,  except  California ;  and  their  majority  in  such 
States  as  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  was  iro- 
mense. 

In  presenting  the  accompanying  table  of  the  popular  vote, 
it  is  proper  to  say  that  it  differs  from  any  other  table  pub- 
lished. Errors  more  or  less  numerous  are  discoverable  in  all 
the  tables  published  by  the  political  almanacs  and  by  Apple- 
ton's  Annual  Cycloptedia.  Where  the  figures  given  in  these 
tables  differ,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  from  state 
authoritiea  the  final  ofBcial  figures.  In  a  few  cases  no  re- 
sponse has  been  made  to  requests  for  the  true  returns.  It 
cannot  be  claimed  for  the  returns  which  follow  that  they  are 
absolutely  correct,  hut  they  are  believed  to  be  more  neatly  sa 
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than  any  pievioas  table.     They  are  made  up  upon  the  priiici~ 
pie  of  giving  the  bigheat  vote  foi  any  name  oo  the  electonl 
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ticket,  and  not  foi  the  first  name  on  the  ticket.  The  vote  toi 
Bryan  is  the  combined  vot«  for  Bryan  and  Sewall,  and  tor 
Bryan  and  Wateon.  The  Bryan  and  Watson  vote  is  given 
separately,  but  ia  to  be  disregarded  in  making  up  the  total  tom. 
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According  to  the  flgurea  bere  pieseated  the  plnittlity  tat 
Mr.  McKinley  woa  602,555,  and  his  majority  over  all  the  can- 
didatee  combined  was  2S6,2S7. 

The  electoral  vote,  which  is  given  in  a  separate  table,  re- 
flects the  closeness  of  the  vote  in  California  and  KeDtucky,  in 
each  at  which  States  one  elector  voted  for  Brjan  and  SewalL 

The  electoral  count  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1897.  It  was  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  law,  and  vas 
strictly  without  incident.  The  inauguration  of  Mr.  McKiuley 
on  the  4th  of  March  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  popular 
demonstration  by  the  Republicans,  who  flocked  to  Washington 
in  large  numbers  to  witness  the  ceremony. 

The  immediate  subsidence  of  excitement  after  the  result  of 
the  election  was  ascttrtained,  and  the  good-humored  acceptance 
of  that  result  by  all  save  a  few  grievously  disappointed  lead- 
ers of  the  defeated  party,  is  not  a  new  experience  in  American 
political  life.  We  have  seen  it  after  other  historic  struggles. 
The  Federalists  thought  that  all  was  lost  when  Jefferson  waB 
elected.  Jackson's  triumph  seemed  to  his  opponents  a  victoiy 
of  evil  over  good.  The  Democrats  lost  faith  in  popular  gov- 
ernment  when  Harrison  was  chosen.  To  the  supporters  of 
Mr.  Tildeu  the  declaration  that  Mr,  Hayes  was  elected  waa 
nothing  short  of  a  great  political  crime.  Yet  after  a  momen* 
tary  loss  of  temper  all  these  good  people  recovered  themselvce 
and  devoted  their  energies  to  the  public  service  with  zeal  and 
with  undiminished  hope  and  confidence.  So  it  was  in  1896. 
In  some  respects  the  result  was  the  greatest  trial  of  the  tem*^ 
per  of  the  defeated  party  the  country  has  ever  known.  The 
aims  of  the  Democratic  party  were,  —  not  to  use  the  phrase 
offensively,  —  in  a  certain  sense  revolutionary.  They  were 
intended  to  array  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  debtors,  the  em- 
ployed, against  the  men  who  were  designated  as  plutocrats. 
The  failure  of  such  an  attack  ie  sometimes  almost  as  dangerous 
to  society  as  its  success.  The  fact  that,  when  the  American 
people  had  spoken  at  the  polls  upon  questions  that  involved 
the  highest  interests  of  society,  the  decision  was  quietly 
accepted  as  conclusive  until  a  new  occasion  should  arise  for 
passing  upon  them  in  the  orderly  American  way,  is  most^cred- 
itable  to  them,  and  a  ^appy  augury  for  the  future.  J 
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Abolltliadati,  condemned  by  the 
Demaemta,  200,  aSO;  conTODtlOQ  Of 
IB38,  203;  of  IMS,  21<i  deteal  Clay, 

224 1  CDareatlon  Ot  IHI,  232 ;  ot  1862, 


of  tBT2, 340, 344. 

Adam*,  John.,  suggeBted  for  Vloe- 
Presldent,  24;  elected,  2T:  Sis  Jour- 
ney to  New  ¥ork  and  InauguratloD, 
SOL  reelected  Vlce-Pregident,  S9; 
named  for  President,  44;  vlrulenl 
attacks  upon  lilm,  iGi  elected  Pres- 
ident, fil;  bla  iDangnTBtion,  S3; 
couDta  the  votes  and  declares  his 
own  election,  S2 ;  relations  to  the 
Federalist  party,  M;  defeated  In 
ieo0,63;  electorforHonroe,  1320,  IIS. 

Aduni,  Jobn  Qnlner,  goes  over  to 
the  Republican  party,  93;  on  the 
MiMourl  Enabling  Act,  IIT ;  recelTea 
one  Tote  for  President  tn  issn,  lis, 
121 ;  candidate  In  1324,  123, 120, 131 ; 
popular  votes  for,  133 ;  electoral 
TOles,  140 ;  chosen  by  the  House  of 
Represeotatlvea,  140;  bis  Inaugura- 
tion, 141;  bis  cluiracter  and  admln- 
IstrBtlon,  142;  attacks  Massachu- 
setts Federalists,  146 :  popularTotes 
tor.  In  1828,  143;  dcfeaUd.  .t4et  In 
the  House  of  Repiesentanves,  193. 

Adkini,  John  Qojiiey  (tbe  younger), 

Adami,  Bamnel,  suggested  for  Vice- 
President.  24;  his  course  In  the  can- 
vass of  1786,43;  votes  tor.  In  irae.Bl. 

Adet,  H.,  French  amhasmdor,  endea- 
vott  to  defeat  Jolm  Adams.  46. 

Alabuna,  admitted  to  tbe  Union,  lis. 

Allen  and  aedition  Uin,  ET,  201. 

AUanownenliipotlaiid.  Seeiand, 


Amariean  part?  of  1S8S,  oonven> 

Annexation  of  Texki.    See  Texat. 
Anti-Feder&liit  partr,  32;  see  £«■ 

publican  party. 

Anti-Hatonle  party.  Its  origin,  135; 

□atlanal  convention  In   1830,  ICS; 

merged  with  Whig  party,  180. 
Anti-Xonopol;  parlr,  eonventloD  oL 

In  1834, 421. 

Asti-Bebraska  Ssmoerata,  2so. 

"  Anti-Snappen"  of  18e>,  493. 

ArbitraiT  arreita  during  tbe  Civil 
War.  298, 304. 

Arbitration,  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes  by,  236,  36C,  44i,  462, 
488,607,620,321,560. 

Arkanaaa,  admitted  to  the  Unloti, 
1B4 ;  vote  of  18T2  objected  to,  364. 

Armrtiottg',  Jamei.  votes  for  in  1189, 

27. 

ArtD7  vote  In  1SS4.  307. 

Arthur.  Chester  A.,  nominated  for 

Vice-President.  403|   elected.   417; 

becomes  President.  419 )  in  eanvaaa 

of  1884. 427, 432. 

Asbbnrton  &aatr,  238, 2S0. 

Baltimota,  the  Harrison  procession 

In,  In  1840, 196. 
Bank  of  the  TFnlted  8tatM,  second 

bank  Incorporated,  109 ;  War  upon,  by 
Jackson.  165, 167,  178 ;  veto  ot  char- 
ter renewal,  162;. tbe  paole  of  1837, 

192;  condemned  by  Democrats, 200 ; 
Tyler's  opposition  to,  207 ;  in  fieA- 
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BuAi,  ITathsnUI  P.,  371 ;  etoctoral       populAr  aiMl   el»etonI 

vou  for,  3(13. 
BulMnr,  }uiN,  ill,  lu,  iw,  im. 
"  BBrabiinLen,"  btction  <rf  liie  Den 

ocraClc  party,  xw  j 


Bayard.  JimM  A.,  reuons  tor  aban- 

donliig  Burr,  Tl. 
Barard,  Thnnaa  F.,  hb,  sre,  38t,  lis. 


Blma7i   JamM    &.,  nomlnftCad  for/r 
President,  202;  popular  vules  tor,T: 
303i  DomlUBteil,  1843.  at;   popular 
Totes  lor,  223;  accused  of  seeklug 
alliance  witb  Democrati,  224. 

BUok,  JamM,  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, 340 1  popular  Totei  lor,  afiz. 

Blaine,  Jamu  G,,  Sao,  362,  ses,  373. 
*02. 407, 408. 427  i  nominated  lor  Prei- 
Ideat,  433;  popular  and  electoral 
votes  (or,  448;  Paris  Interview  on 
the  tariff,  4G8;  wlCbdraws  from  the 
canvass  for  1888,  WO;  attempt  to 
Blampede  convention  lor,  478 ;  Sec- 
retary of  State,  48a,  492 ;  resigns, 
'  :b  lor.  Id  canvenllOQ  of  18^2, 


407. 

Blair,  Rvada  P.,  iTr.,  nominated  tor 
Vice-President,  326;  popular  and 
electoral  votes  tor,  328. 

"  Blood;  tlilrt,"  waving  tbe,  3£7. 

Bonda,  taxation  ot  United  States. 
318,322,338;  payment  Of,  with  green- 
backs, IIS,  322.  3.13,  33e  ;  ISBUe  ot,  tu 
time  ot  peace.  M4.  K2,  SM. 

Booth.  Bawtoii,  nominated  tor  Vice- 
President,  and  declined,  367. 

Botta,  John  U.,  letter  from,  on  Tyler, 


r;lncF 


ts  of  18 


Bradley,  Stephen  B.,call  lor  a  o 
gresslnnal  caucus  In  1808,  90. 

Bramlette,  Thomas  B.,  votes  tor, 
Vice- President  In  1873,  3M, 

BreokiiiTidg*,  John    C,  nominated 
lor  Vice-President,  2«S ;  elected,  27i;; 
1  for  President,  28C, 


Brooks.  Jolw  A.,  nominated  tor  Vice- 
Preside  ut,  468. 

BrowSi  B.  Qrati,  nominated  tor 
Vlee-President,  SM,  M9i  electoral 
votes  for,  3N. 

Brown.  John,  raid  by,  2SL 

Bryan.  WUllam  J.,  M2,  MT;  DomL 
Dated  for  President  by  the  Demo- 
crats, M8  i  by  the  People's  party, 
EMi  by  the  National  Silver  party, 
K7:  his  personal  canvass,  ua,  GMl 
popular  votes  tor,  MTi  cleatonl 
votes  (or,  1)68. 

Bnohanan.  JamM,  138, 209 1  votes  tor. 
In  oonvention  of  1M4,  213 1  ot  1M8, 

.,  233 ;  lu  canvass  of  18G2, 241 ;  the  Os- 
'tend  Manifesto,  2«li  In  canvass  ot 
IBM.  264 1  Dominated,  26G;  elected, 
2T6 1  bis  administration,  280. 

Vice-President,  Ml. 
Bnrr,  Aaron,  votes  (or.  In  1792.  39 ; 
candidate  with  Jefferson  In   17S6, 
14 ;  votes  for,  Gl ;  nominated  by  cau- 

Cfimes  VliftPresldent,  7a 

Bntler,  BwJaiiHn  P.,  2S3,  330!  ta 
electoral  count  of  1869, 331 ;  hi  ean- 
Toss  of  1880,  411 ;  nominated  Iw 
President,  423,  127;  popular  votes 
for,  448, 

Bntlsr,  TOIiam  0.,  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  234;  electoral  votes 
tor,  243  i  Id  oanvaM  o(  1SG2, 249. 


Calhonn,  John  C,  es,  ii  _  _ 
lor  President,  126;  candidate  lor 
Vlce-President,l32;  elected,  136;  re- 
elecled,lieiSugBested  lor  President 
In  1844,208;  votes  (or,  In  conven- 
tion. 212 1  negotiates  treaty  loi  an- 
neiatlon  ol  Texas,  227 :  votes  for.  In 
convention  ol  1848,  233;    the  com- 

California,  admitted  to  tbe  Union, 
346,  2^7 ;  Its  vote  dlvldbd  In  1884 
418 1  In  1892,  M7 1  in  1896.  S6S. 

Oambraleuff,  Clinrcliill  0..  poUUeal 
mission  In  tbe  South,  144. 

Oarllale,  John  O.,  440. 
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0*xr,  SBBiiial  T,  namliuited  lor  Tlee- 

rresi<lMi(,3«T. 
OaM,  Lewi*.  Totea  lor,  in  conTeaUoD 

of  IBM,  SM;   ncnnliuited  tor  Fml- 

deat,  2asi  [M^mlu  and  electoral 
TOtes  for,  243;  In  caQTMS  of  IgCZ, 

247. 

Cuu  omUnu.  lis,  211, 400. 
Oaaoiu.  ConcnwiowJ.  nomf  natloni, 

FedertOlst  uod  Kepubllcso,  in  1800, 
se,  W 1  JellentoD  ood  Qeorge  CltntOQ 
noinlDated  In  1804.  62  j  oppostUoD  to, 
In  leiM,  90 1  Madbion  nominated,  m ; 
nomlu&tlona  la  1812,  at ;  apposition 
to,  la  1816, 109. 110 ;  aborave  Cftncoa 
In  1820,  117;  dlsooulon  ot,  and  war 
«4t»lnsC  1822  to  1824, 126, 130 ;  leanlt 
ot.  181  i  faulta  of  tlie  caucus  (ryateni. 


1.  B.  J.,  □ominated  for  Tlee- 
FreBldent,4ii. 
Ohaca,  Salmon  P.,  170,  200,  2St,  S2t, 

32(i,  340,  844. 

CbvokM  and  CrMk  Indian*,  tbeir 

removal,  IM.  167. 
CliiiuM  labor  and  Inunisratiaii,  Id 

politics  and  platforms,  3W,  336, 3T1, 
3T7.  401.  40G,  410,  414.  410,  4U,  430, 
438, 444, 462, 409. 4T4.  MS. 

Oiphar  dMpatebM,  8si. 

dTil  Tlffhta  bill  lotoed  br  Mr.  Joho- 

OiTll  HTTiOB  rafonn.  In  pollUos  and 

piatronns,  IA3,  lfi8,  334,  337,  843,  31T, 
370, 400, 410,  430,  437. 4fi7, 486, 469, 47T, 
406.sni,ti36,  H6.  MO. 
tUmy,  HaiiTT.  08,  so ;  oppose*  tbe  can- 
cua  1111816,109;  oD  electoral  rote  ol 
Indlaua,  iisi  on  electoral  vote  ot 
HIasonrI,  119;  candidate  tor  Pieal- 


ooalitloa  with  Ciawlord.  132;  popu- 
lar )otes  for.  138 ;  cbarged  wltli  a 
ctHTupt  bargalu,  isa ;  eleBtoral  votes 
for.  In  18S4, 140 ;  aufigestad  tor  Vlne- 
FresidBDt,  1828,  14B ;  nominated  tif 
Natlooal  Repiiblicaoa.  tB7 ;  popular 
Totea  for,  163 ;  electoral  TOtos,  104 ; 
Inqalrj'  bf.  loto  qualiacatloDS  of 
electora,  184;  bis  attttode  In  1839, 
1B3,  194 ;  Ms  letter  on  Texaa,  210 1 
nominated  by  WUga  In  1844,  220; 
popular  and  electoral  Totes  for,  223 ; 
defeated   by  Abolitionists,  224;  In 
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eanvasa  U 1648, «» I  defsated  In  «<»■ 
TOntloD,  237;  (be  oompromlse*  ol 

1860,249. 
CleTeiand.  Orover,  elected  Governor 
ol  New  York,  420,  433 ;  nomlaated 
for  President,  440 ;  elected,  448 ;  and 
olvU  service  tetorni,  467 1  events  ol 
bis  flrat  administration,  4M;  dosu> 
nated  tor  reelection,  471;  popolar 
aod  electoral  voles  for.  In  1868, 488 ; 
In  caovuas  of  1892.493;  niwiinated  la 
1892.  604;  elected.  617;  foreign  rela- 
Uons  durlag  bla  second  administra- 
tion, 619;  alienated  from  bis  party, 
.623 ;  Democratic  convention  refuies 
to  approve  bis  administration.  S47, 
548;  oommended  by  National  Dem- 

OUnVm,  SsWitt,  78.  79, 02 ;  candidate 
for  President,  too ;  votes  for,  in  1812, 
104 1  a  candidate  In  1824, 120 ;  favors 
papular  vole   for  appolBUng  eloc- 

OUlitOn,  Owrn,  candidate  ot  the 

Anti-Poderallsts,  26 ;  rates  lor,  lu 
1T39,  27 ;  opposed  to  John  Adams, 
In  1T92, 34 ;  votes  for,  as  Viee-Preal- 
dent  In  J79a,  39;  votea  tor.  In  1T06, 
ei ;  nominated  by  caucus  tor  Vice- 
President,  82;  elected,  84;  nomU 
naled  la  leos,  9i;  repudiates  tbe 
caucus,  92;  reelected,  86;   died  la 

Cocbraac,  John,  nominated  lor  Vlce- 

Prealdent,  300 ;  withdraws,  301. 
COllax.  SoliiiTler,  3is ;  nominated  for 

Vlce-Fresldeot,    321;   eleotad,   328: 
defeated  la  18T2, 34a. 
Colorado,  act  to  admit  as  a  State, 

vetoed,  3is ;  admitted  Ui  the  Union. 

Colqoitt,  AUred   H.,  votes  for,  as 

Vice-President  In  1872, 3C8. 
(kimmlSBioii,  ElootoraL    flee  Xlte- 

tornt  Cr»nmls«iorL 
Oonipromlaea  of  18B0,  1*B ;  In  plat- 
forms, 249,  2S2,  234.  268,  207. 

Oonant,  Jidm  A.,  nominated  tor  VloB- 

Prestdent,442. 
ConUiur.  Bmmo,  sei,  3«6,  373, 402, 

408,41ft 

Omutltiition  ot  ttio  VnlUd  SUtm, 
provisions  respecting  election  ot 
President,  see  Sltetoral  Syateia  and 
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■ngfaMMI  to  rcnDsylVUii*.  UZ4,  IN 

ttM  ■rrtem,  170 1  deTflkipmsiit  irf  tin 
IdM.  ITl )  ntnniu  nuule  and  lug 
BMtod,  1T4.  ITMSO,  us. 
OaBTmUou,   Mitr.    Abolition   « 
Llbeny  purty.  In  urn.  joa ;  In  uu 

lUl  lnlM1,IS!llllieiU,3IU. 

ABnlaaii,lni»W,4M. 
ABtt-Hucmio,  in  IBM.  UB. 


OonMtiitlonkl  Union,  In  iwo,  3S& 

Democratic,  Id  1SS2,  leoi  In  lOB. 
Ul;  in  IMD,  imi  In  1844,  lUi  In 
lB«,«Ki  In  1862, 3W;  lnl8M,lM: 
In  18«0,  283;  ol  lecedera.  286,  286: 
convention  In  18M.  80* ;  In  isas. 
321;  In  18II,  S49i  of  "StTEtlgbl' 
DnDOOMts.  MS)  convention  lnl8T<l, 
3T4;  In  1880,  411 1  la  1884,  433;  In 
1888, 488 !  In  1SB2, 408 ;  In  189«,  Ml. 

EVee-aoII,  In  1S48, 238 ;  In  1881, 253. 

(jreenback  part},  in  1878,  SB7;  In 
1880, 409;  In  1884,  423. 

Know-Notblng,  Id  18U,  281. 

Labor  Belomwn,  In  1872, 336. 

IJberal  BepnbHMn,  In  1B72, 340. 

Liberty  Letwue,  In  1848, 332. 

National  Demoocmtle,  In  18a«,  WT. 

National  Bepablleaji,  In  18S1,  167; 
of  jonng  men.  In  1831,  IBI. 

National  partr.  In  IBM,  NO. 

Nittlonal  Bllier  party.  In  IBM,  ESS. 

KattTc  Amerloan,  In  1847,  231 ;  in 
INH,  201. 

People's  Farty,  In  1802,  wa ;  In  isM, 

860. 
ProlilbltlanlgtB,  In  1812, 338 ;  in  1876, 

804;  in  1880,411)  In  1834,441,442; 

In  1888,  4ea{  In  1803,  606i  in  1896, 

023. 
Badloal  Kepnbllcan,  In  1B84,  290. 
Sepubllcan,ln  1860,189;  In  1880, 3M; 

In  1804,  801;  In  ues,  318;  In  IST2, 

34E;  In  1870,  308;  In  1886.  402:  In 

1884,427:  In  1888.473;  10  1882,494; 


Bociallet  Laboi,  In  1892,  BL 

683. 
Union  and  Harmony,  la  le 


Union  I,abor,tai  ina,  MSi 
UiAed  Labor,  In  1888,  tO. 

wbig,  In  1880, 183:  In  1844,  laoi  bi 

1848, 187  i  In  1863, 260 ;  Id  1860,  ITS. 
Ooop«r,  lettt,  nominated  Iw  FreaL 

dent,  387  i  popular  rotes  lor,  383. 
OoppwdMtda,  388. 
Omrnpt  'bariralii,  alleged,  of  Henir 

OMtttoIalMtonlTotM.   BeeiCiKb 


fof  TIc»- 


4B3. 

GranflU,  J.  B.,  n 

President,  see. 
OraTAa,  lardu  X.,  propoiei  Mneml- 

nwnt  to  ConsUtntlon,  394. 
OnwfoiA,  William  H.,  m  ;  intrlgtM 
In  favor  of,  tOB ;  favorite  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 138;  candidate  ol  tbe 
caucus,  1.11;  papular  votes  tor,  la 
136;  fleoloral  votes,  140 :  Totea 
le  House  ol  BeprewntaUvea, 
saggested  for  Vlce-Preoldeat, 
w,  t4G;  his  quarrel  wltb  Hoo- 
[46  [note]. 
OretUt  Kobnier,  418. 
Cnaki.    See  Clierokeea. 
Orittuiden,  JiOiii  J.,  37S.  1S9. 
Onba,  acquisition  n(,  261, 272, 284, 287 1 

tbe  rebellluD  In,  E20, 601 S4S,  GS3. 
OnirenoT,  the.  In  poUtlae  and  plat- 
forma.    Bee  (TreonAacti.  and  Silver. 
Onrtla,  Judm  L.,  nominated  for  Prea- 

Ident,  48«. 
ClUhllir,  Oalob,  382,  2S0,  280. 

"Oaar,"  Mr.  Speaker  Reed  aa,  488. 

Dallu.  Btom  IL,  103 :  nominated 
for  Vice-President,  214 ;  elected,  233 ; 
votes  tnr.  In  1B48, 233- 

SanUl.  Williajn,  nominated  tor  Vloe- 
President,  446. 

DaTli,  DaTid.  nominated  tor  Presi- 
dent,  338;  declines,  33> :  In  Liberal 
Bepublican  convention.  344 1  eleo 
total  votes  lor.  363 1  retires  from  Su- 
preme Court.  388. 

DaTli,  HauT  inatu,  nn  power  to 
count  electoral  voles,  377. 

Dnla,  Jeffataoii,  x*. 

Dajton,  William  L.,  nominated  lof 
Vlce-Piesident,  271 ;  eleotoral  vote* 
for,  270 ;  In  oanvass  of  1880, 204. 
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for  Vloe-PreBldent,  231. 
Debt,  ttM  pnbUo.     Bea  PubOc  Debt. 
DsImWkM,  appoinCnient  of  electore 

by,  Id  1824,134;  adopts  popalvTote, 

Sunooratle  Mrtr  (incoeuor  of  Be- 
pubUcan),  coDvantlon  of  1832,  leOt 
Ol  1B3B,  181 ;  Ol  1B40,  1»9:  condition 
of,  in  1H3,  SOS;  GODveDtlon  of  19M, 
Sllj  ot  1U8,  232;  dlTlBloDS  In  (be 
party,  S3S;  eonT«ntlan  of  issa,  248; 
of  I8W,  SM-,  ol  IMO,  282;  Mceders' 
oonTontloD,  2W,  286;  convention  ol 
ISet,  304;  of  UM,  3X1;  o(   1812,  34S; 

"Stra1glit"DonM>arats,34et  courea- 
ttoa  Ol  UTS,  374 ;  Of  ISBO,  411 ;  of  18S4, 
433 ;  OfUSB,  468 ;  of  1882,  tfS;  diTlded 
by  tbe  iRrer  qaMlloi),N9;  conrea- 
Hon  ot  1898,  Ml. 

Ofatkanon,  KaliloB.  proposes  an 
aunudMBnt  to  tha  ConsUtutioii, 
122. 

IHTMtTOtaforPTMidant.  Stt  Pro- 

IHiqullflad  alMtcTS.   8«e  B 


ton,  23, 38,  83, 03, 103, 1«8,  SIS. 
Stnmion.  considered  or  threatened, 

DanelMn,  Andnv  J.,  nominated  for 

Vice-President  by  AmerlcMi  party, 
2M;  by  Whigs,  273. 
"Scnwhfaoei,"  origin  of  the  word, 

Oonalaa,  Stephen  L.,  mt,  2E8  ;  In  eao- 

VMS  of  18(8, 2M;  leader  of  a  Deno- 
cratio  taction,  280 ;  debate  wlUi  Uiy 

'  coin,  Kt:  In  convention  ol  IMO,  284; 
nomtaated  lor  Frealdent,  288 ;  popu- 
lar and  electoral  votes  tor.  247 ;  sup- 
ports the  Union  cause,  29& 

Dow,  Keal,  nominated  for  Ptealdent, 
411  i  popular  votes  for,  UT, 

Dred  Boott  decUos,  2T3. 

Zul.niovaa,  AhnllilDnlstetuiilldftte 

for  Vloe-Prenldetit,  Ml 
Xaton,  Kn.  Geseral,  IM,  160. 
ZMon,  WQIiun  W.,   proposes  an 
A  to  the  Constitution,  396. 
la,  Oeom  F.,  329.  387,  338, 
402,407.408.427,432. 

Bteht-liMriUr  tot  labor.  SeeSatuv 
<lf  Labor. 
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nMtiom,  fedwal  latarftnoM  In. 
304, 401, 413,  va. 

Zleotoral  oommlaston,  text  ot  tbo 
liLW  creating  11,332;  Its  membersblp, 
387,  391 1  action  ot  388. 

ZlMtoral  lyitem,  nrst  proposed,  4: 
adopted,  9 ;  Its  working  In  practice, 
0;  law  ot  1792,  36;  tbe  system 
changed,  ll,  12,  80;  propoeltloDS  to 
uoeud  or  BboUsb,  1S3,  36^  304,  zao, 
396,397. 

XUetord  Totei,  time  ol  costing,  36, 
4lt3 ;  manaer  ol  votiug.  9,  SO ;  returna 
of,  9,  36.  SO,  433;  detennlnuHoa  0( 
eoDteste,  61, 398,  453. 

countol,1a  1789,20;  la  1793,46;  In 
1797.  Bl;  la  1801,  07;  In  1800,  84;  In 
t8e9,0B;ln  1817, 112.113;  la  1821,1301 
In  1326, 130;  Id  1S3T,  184;  In  1867, 27S; 
In  1881,206;  In  186G,  309:10  1860,320; 
In  1873,364;  la  1977.382.309;  In  1881, 
418;  In  1880, 484. 

rejection  of,  discussed  and  exer- 
cised, 04-67,  114,  123,  276,  300, 320,  384, 
333;  twenty-seconil  joint  rule,  309; 
text  ot,  310 ;  pronounced  uncoostltu- 
tlona,t,359;  rescinded  by  tb«  Senate, 
332;  law  ot  1887, 463. 

Xleeton,  methods  ot  appolatlns:  1 
1783,  21;  In  17S2.  38;  In  1706,  ¥, 
1800,  89;  In  IftH,  83;  la  1808.  X 
1812, 163 ;  In  1824, 133 ;  In  1832. 164 ;  1 
1868,327;  In  1872,391;  In  187 
1880, 418 ;  Id  1802,  B16. 618. 

time  of  appointment,  flnt  election, 
20;  law  at  1T02, 36 ;  law  ot  184S.  242: 
Wtsconiln's  electors.  In  18B6,  27St 
Georgia's  electors  In  1880, 418;  law 

of  1887,  463- 

offlolal  returns  of  appolaUaent,  9, 


grand  committee,  proposed,  61 ;  law 

of  1887,463. 
Ineligible  persons  appointed,  186 ; 

see  also  Electoral  votei,relefttonii^. 
attempted  liHbery  ot  388. 
EUniaker,  Amoi,  nominated  lor  Tloe- 

President,  167;  electoral  votes  for, 

164. 
EUiWOTth,  OllTer,  votet  for,  la  vm, 

6L 
Imaaeipattoii,  299, 302. 
Imbanra.  the.  8o,  or. 
~  See  Great  BrUaln. 
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VhM-PresldenC  «U. 
Xqul  Xishta  puty,  Kew  York  tMs- 

tiop,  V28. 
m  of  sood  tMUn««,  IIB,  IIT. 
Stmw,  SUBul.  uomluated  loi  Vlc«- 

Fresident.  *63, 
ZTBT«tt,    Zdwkrd,    nominated    (or 

Vlee-Pregldgiit,  280 1   populv   and 

electoral  votes  for.  m. 
axpnwgiay  naolnUim.  its. 

Tuiun'  JUllaab*.  491. 
"  7»d*nl  thirlMA,"  lb*.  <1. 
Vtdanllat  Mitr,  tite,  »t  Brit  elee- 

tlou.24;  gupporU  Burc  Bgaliut  Jaf- 
bnoa,  sSi  Its  uttltude  during  Jef- 
ferson's admlDlsti'atlon,  T6 ;  coquets 
wltli  tbe  Clinton  (actloo,  S2  -,  sup- 
ports rinukoey  and  Klu^  in  !«(«, 
13 1  its  course  In  tlie  election  of  lilis, 
lot ;  destroyed  lij  tUe  success  of  its 
owu  p^1uciple^  106 ;  lust  appi'aranee 
In  national  politics,  112;  attacked 
by  J.  Q-  Adams,  1«. 

Field,  Junaa  0.,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President,  Ma 

mimore.  Wllard,  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  238)  elected,  M3; 
Incomes  President,  SM;  IncanTass 
of  IBfiZ,  Itl;  nominated  in  IBM  by 
Amerlcnna.  284;  by  Whigs,  373 :  pop. 
iilnr  arid  electoral  votes  tor,  ne. 

Flfllef,  SbentMT  B.,  proposes  an 
ameiidnient  to  the  Constltutloo.  3SA. 

Tint  alaotioB  ordered  b;  Congress. 


FiMt 
ML 

nak,  Clinton  B.,  nominated  (or  Prei- 
Meut,  488 :  popular  lotes  (or,  483. 

ntnwtridt,  BoniaTnlB,  Z06i  nomi- 
nated (or  Vice-President  and  de- 
clined, 28«. 

7iT«-nrentr  Ixnidi.   See  nondt. 

Florida,  ailmiCied  to  tlia  Union,  243; 
electors  of,  appointed  by  legislature,' 
In  isos,  321  i  vote  of  1B7B  disputed. 


VMta,  ChariM  B.,   nominated  for 

Vice-President.  232. 
"Fom  Bio,"  400, 4W,  tW. 


Tonrtfa  of  Mareh,  begtnnlng  of  Ft«» 

tdential  term,  2«,  38. 
FnitM,  retaUoo*  with,  a*  aflecUnf 

politics,  33, 41, 4«. 
Fnnklin,  BwUuain,  suggested  for 

President,  28. 
"Fnnd  of   18T6."  In  politics  and 

platforms,  413, 416,  Wi. 
"FtM  iMllot  and  fair  Mn&t,"  in 

politics  and  platlonus,  413,  433, 437, 

4T3, 49S,  4*8,  Gia,  BIS,  U4. 
Frca  hirmtiWula     Bee  Land,  pub- 
lic. 
Frae-mMoniy,  a  poimoal  Issue,  144, 

IGS. 
Ftm  ahlm  and  BkTivatlon  Uwi. 

aea  XavigaHon  taw. 
Am  sUtw,  Id  politics  and  plattraTns. 

Bee  saver. 
Frao-aoil  partr,  conTcntloo  of  1841, 

£38;  0llgfi2, '208. 
Ftm  b'ada.  In  pulitica  and  platforms. 

See  TaHiT. 

FrMdmos's  Bnraam,  sis.  323. 
Frolinchnyatti.  thtpdore,  ocmilna. 

ted  lor  Vlce.Presldaui,2i!0 ;  electoral 

votes  for,  223. 
Trtfiiiont,  Jolia  0.,   nominated  tixt 

President.    284,    270;   popular   and 

eteclotal  votes  for.  2T8 ;  nmolnated 


Fnncli  SeTOlntion,  its  lollueuce  on 
AmeriDHii  politics,  39, 41,46. 

Fro&Miii,  FUlip,  34. 
FnvitiTa-iUTa  Uv,  me,  949, 2B2, 2B.1, 

28*.  287. 
Funding  Sntom,  Hamilton's,  42. 
Fnaion,  In  ISSO,  2M 1  [n  1880, 417  ;  In 

1892,  GIG,  In  isee,  yn. 

OallAtin.  Allwrt,  nominated  tor  Vko- 
President  by  oaucuj,  131 1  wlHl. 
drnwH.  132. 

Oarfleld.  James  A.,  38T,  40%  40T1 
nominated  (or  President,  408;  as- 
saults upon,  4isi  elected,  4i7)  aa. 

sasslnntlnn  of,  419. 
OanM,  "  CiUion."  Frenoh  amhasaa- 
dor.  Interferes  in  American  politics, 

Osorala,  vote  of.  Id  1Bo«,  32T,  J29, 331 1 
votes  for  Greeley,  In  1872.  rejected, 
3H  {  Its  vote  In  1880,  418. 

Genr.  KlbtidrOi  proposes  choice  of 
elector*  by  Slate  Govemon.  4 1  plan 
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tt  apportloDlns  tlMton,  Si  TOtea 
tOc  Juhn  AdmuUiW;  Qomliuilol  lor 

Vlea-FresldeDt,  a»;  adda  a  word  to 

the  langUHge.  IIM ;  elected,  104. 
(hdd  itandaf  d,  in  politics  and  plat- 

lorms.    See  SUver. 
Qnham,  WUlUm  k.,  nomlimted  lor 

Vlee-Fresident,  Ml;  dofcated,  2*7; 


Oruurar.  Fruuiia,  aomltmted  lor 
Viae- President,  183 ;  votes  (or,  isa. 

Chinl,  01rnM  8.,  303,  SiL,  su ;  nom- 
inated for  President,  SiO;  eleat«d, 
328 :  coDdenined  b;  Liberal  Bapub- 
licans,  341 ;  nominated  lor  reSlec- 
tkn,  S48;  reSleeted,  3eS;  oD  third 
term.  ti6o>  retoes  tbe  "Inflation'' 
bill,  teti  proposed  la  leso,  «a,  wj, 

408. 
I^Mt  Britain,  relations  with,  as  at- 

tectliiK  politics,  4a,  8T,  9T,  482. 

Qreiln,  Eorac*.  on  Euow-Nothlng 
PHTty,  £80;  opposes  Hr.  Seward, 
200 ;  opposes  Grant,  334 ;  In  canvass 
ol  1872,  340;  DOmliuted  ror  Presi- 
dent, 344,  348;  dies,  sSli  popular 
votes  tor.  aa2;  electoral  votes  [or, 
3£3;  votes  for,  objected  U>  and  re- 
jected, 3S4- 

OrsMiback  partr,  convention  of  1876, 
367;  of  1880,408;  0(1884,423. 

OrMubaeki,  payment  of  bonds  witb, 
318,  322  i  volume  of  Issue  ot,  36S,  400, 
420. 

Qmr,  Jam*!  S.,  nominated  (ot  Vloe- 
Presldent,  480. 

OioMbtok,  Wllllun  8.,  349 ;  electoral 

vote  lOT,  In  1872,  3B3. 

Habtai  oorpna,  suspension  ot   tbe 

writ,  298, 300,  323. 
Eala,  Jobn  F.,  nominated  (or  Pre- 
sident, 232;  Withdraws,  232;  nomi- 
nated Id  18e2,  2S3 ;  popular  votes  for, 

"Half-blMd,"  a  faction  at  the  Be- 
piibllcan  party,  419. 

Samilton,  Alexander,  on  tbe  elec- 
toral system,  2;  proposes  choice  of 
electora  by  tlie  people,  4,  G;  decides 
to  support  John  Adams.  In  17S0,  2.1 ; 
sap  posed  intrigue  agaiust  Adams, 
28;  antagonism  with  Jefferson,  32; 
bis  funding  ay8tem,42t  not  a  candi- 
date for  President,  44;  his  course  In 


EX  sn 

tbe  eanvais  6t  IT98,  49 ;  bli  tnHneiiM 
over  the  members  ol  Adams's  cabi- 
net, H;  opposes  tbe  Federalist  sup- 
port o(  Burr,  70;  apposes  Federal- 
ist disunion  Intrigue,  78 ;  proposes 
amendment  of  tbe  Conatltuctou,  78. 

TTamHn,  Huinlbal,  nominated  for 
Vlce-Presldeut,  2B6;  elected, 297;  In 
canvass  of  18G4,  303 ;  presides  over 
the  count  of  1865,311;  In  canvass  of 
1888, 818, 321. 

Hanooek.  John,  suggesled  lor  Vies. 
President, 21 ;  votes  (or,  hi  17S9,2T; 
protests  against  law  of  1702, 39. 

Eanooek.  Winfiald  B.,  321,  32B,  363, 


I,  414; 


for  I 


dent,  41G;  popular  and   electoral 
votes  tor,  417. 

Sard  Ctder  oampaUn,  iMt. 

"Hards,"  Demooratlc  (action.  In  Ifew 
York,  284,  282. 

Harper,  Bobart  0.,  votes  tor,  as  Vice- 
President,  In  1816, 112;  In  1820, 121. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  nominated  tiw 
President.  478:  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes  tor,  483 ;  declared  elected, 
4«l;  bis  adminlstratloD,  488,  492 1 
nominated  (or  reflection,  1892,  4i7; 
popular  and  electora!  votes  for,  517. 

Harrison,  Sobert  H.,  votes  for.  In 

Harriaon, William  H..  suggested  tor 
Vlce-Presldeut.  1828, 14Ki  nominated 
for  President  In  1838,  183;  popular 
votes  for,  isi;  electoral  votes  (or, 
188i  Whig  candidate,  106 ;  takes  tha 
stump.  202;  papular  votes  for,  203; 
elected,  £04;  bis  Inauguration,  2(111: 
dies,  207. 


Hares,  SntliwfordB., 363,368;  nom- 
lusted  for  President,  373;  papular 
voles (or,383;  declared eleeled, 383; 
his  administration,  400. 

Eandricka,  Thomal  A.,  328,  330; 
votes  for,  as  President,  In  1872. 3E3 ;  • 
nominated  tor  Vice-President,  379; 
In  canvass  ol  I8B0.  412,  41G;  agala 
elected,  448;  deatb 
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LatidtjnMic, 

Honn  (A  lAbor,  In  iwiltles  and  plat- 

fomu,  370, 110,  4S2,  435,  «n,  M^  S12, 
B13,KW. 


ol  President  by,  Tl,  140. 
Honaton,  Bunul,  sw,  2SS. 
Hovkrd,  Jidu  K,  BuggeBted  for  Pres- 

Idem, nil  TolM  tor,  u  Vlee-Preal- 

dent.  In  ibib,  iii. 
"Ennken,"  Democratic (wtlon, Kk. 
Hnnttuion,  »■""-'.  votes  lor.  In 

ITM,  2T. 

UaIw,  adtnltted  lo  the  UpIoo,  ElB. 

miaril,  kdinltled  to  the  Unlou.  IIB. 

ImmicrMlail.  restrictloD  of.  In  poli- 
tics KQd  pl&tfonna.  S03,  320, 3T1, 401, 
40S,  410,  414,  410,  430,  438,  444,  402, 
1tT,4T4,  481, 496,  C02,  SOe,  S12,  S31,  G3e, 


t.  In  polltloB  and  pUttorms, 
410,  421,  42S,  131,  401,  Sll,  EI4,  MO, 
HI,K2- 

Indnwndent  nwtvair,  isz,  mt,  in. 

Indluift,  Rdmltted  to  tbe  Union,  112; 
[llsputed  votes  at.  In  iBtT,  113. 

InformalitiM  In  certmcstes  ot  elec- 
tors, 85  i  ot  Muiwcbusett*  electors, 
1808.  M ;  aiiapected  in  1824,  IST, 

Insanoll,  Jixed,  Federaltst  c&ndl- 
dste  for  Vice-Preeldept,  loi ;  votes 
ror,ln  1812,104. 

"  InjuBOlliHi,  govenunent  isy,'  E4S, 

IntoriMl  Improremwita;  in  poHticB 

«Dd  plattonos.  lis,  143,  IM,  lU,  200, 

241,  2C2, 2B6,  ?73, 2S4. 
IbUr-itaU  oommwM;  Id  platronns. 

Bee  Aaflmods,  nvuIaCton  i)f. 
iBtoztoiitliic  liquor;  in  polities  and 

platforms,  339, 3G4,  428, 441,  44a,  4ee, 

iMS,  G29,  S30. 
lowB  admitted  to  the  Union,  242. 
badell,  lunsi,  votes  (or,  [n  1T9S.  Si. 
Imrnlarltiei:    Sea  IttfomalUlet. 

lukion,    Andrew,    csnilldate    tor 

President,    In     1831,    12S;    popular 
votes  lor,  138 ;  electoral  votes  toi, 


Mil  beoMnes  a  eaodl. 
dkte  tor  1S2S,  144  (  popalar  volei  fm', 
148 1  elected,  140  i  luaoBurated,  UO; 
bis  ooodnet  In  oOlce,  in ;  ble  tnflo- 
eace  upon  politics,  iss ;  bis  war  so 
the  Bank,  us,  lea ;  lonws  Uie  nom- 
ination ot  Van  Buran,  leo;  nomt- 
nated  tor  reflection,  IBI ;  popnlar 
votes  lor,  103 1  reelected,  184;  bit 
popularity,  iis;  opposes  Jadgo 
Hagh  L.  White,  isi ;  at  Van  Barenv 
inaagnratloD,  138. 

J'aooUni,  opprobrlooB  name  o(  De- 
moeratii,T4. 

JV,  Jtiba.  votes  for.  In  1788, 2T ;  Brfb 
Ish  tieatr,41;  votes  tor, In  lTM,Mi 
In  IBOO, «!. 

}sftenoii<  Thonuw,  antagonism  with 
EaiDl!toii,33i  votes  tor.  In  1712, 31  i 
leader  of  tbe  BepubUcan  party,  44; 
named  tor  President,  44 ;  attaeked  bj 
"FhocloD,"   4«,   40;    elected    Vlce- 


r.  In  II 

elected  by  the  House  ot  Bepreseata- 
tlves,  72;  his  Inauguration,  73;  his 
course,  la  oRlce,  74.  77 ;  nominated 
by  caucus,  82 ;  reHlected,  M ;  rejects 
Monroe's  treaty,se  ;  induces  Monroe 
to  withdraw,  92. 

JenUiM,  Oharlea   J.,  votes  tor,  as 

President.  IBTJ,  3B3. 
Joluuon,   Andnw,   284;  nomluated 
tor  Vice-President,  303 ;  elected,  307 ; 
becomes  President,  313;   bis  char- 
acter and  administration,  313;  his 


mcnt,31K;  denounced  by  BepubUcan 
coDventlon,  310;  In  tbe  canvass  ol 
1808,   821 !   praised   by  Democtats, 

Johnson,  Hale,  nominated  for  Tloe- 
President,  KM. 

Jobnaon,  HarsohalT.,  nomloated  for 
Vice-President.  280;  popular  and 
electoral  voles  for.  2t)T. 

Johnion,  Slohard  M.,  nominated  tor 
Vice-President.  182;  eteotoral  voles 
for,  188  ;  elected  by  tbe  Senate,  isi ; 
opposition  tu.  111  1B40|  198  ;  not  re- 
nDmlnftteii.201i  electoral  votes  lor. 
fn  1840,  204;  caodldate  tor  tbe  Presi- 
dency, 1844,  206  i  votes  [or,  in  coo- 

Johnatoa.  William  t.,  nominated  M 
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TlM-rKrideirt.aH;  DOtftdoptedbr 

B«pubUcMi8, 2iL 
lelnt  mla,  tweatjr-saooiKL    Sea  She- 

toral  Syitem, 
Inllan.  Qtorce  W.,  nomloated  .lor 

Vice-President,  263;  In  canvt 

1S7Z,  338,  3M ;   eleclar»I  tdUi 


r,  2W,  260, 


ZuuM,  tha  oouteit 
K8,  £72,  £79,  ZWL 

Kantncl^,  admitted  to  the  Union,  ss ; 
legislature  aonJutes  Clar,  US; 
eonleat  la  isse  betweeu  Gold  and 
Bllver  toroes,  sae ;  electoral  vote  dl. 
vlded,  seT. 

EinK.  L^Mrtar,  nominated  tta  Vloe- 
Presldent,  aaa. 

Klnr,  SnfM,  aii  FederaUst  candl- 
date  lor  Vlce-Prasldeot,  ks;  Totei 
for, la  1H)1,M;  In  1308, W)  opposes 
coalition  with  CllDtoDUos,  In  181!, 
101,102;  votes  (or,  tor  President,  In 

1813,  112. 

Xiag,  WlllUm  a.,  named  for  Vice- 
President,  iMO.  189,  Totea  for,  as 
candidate,  1848,  234 ;  nominated  tor 
Vloe-FireBldent,24»;  elected,  2fi7. 

"EltchaiL  CaUtiat,"   the,   isi,  m, 

Know-RoUiiiis  order  and  pnrtr,  wb; 

convention  of  t8M,  261. 
Knox,  Denwal  Bmaij,  suKested  tor 

Vice-President,  2*. 
Kremar,  OMnr«>  charge  l)y,  aealnst 

Henry  Clay,  138, 
En  klnxUan,  the,  833. 

Xabor  quaitlona.  In  politics  and  plat- 
tonns,  32S,  33T,  347, 3fi0, 40S,  414,  423, 
426.  430,  437,  441,  462,  003,  G12,  A8I, 
640. 

Labor  Bafoimen,  party  ol,  conyen- 

tlon  of  1872,  33G. 

land,  pablio,  questions  relatlnE  to 
In  politics  and  platforms,  154,  179, 
215, 221, 238, 266,  SSB,  324, 338, 844, 347, 
SM,  371,  377,  410,  423,  426,  430,  4S7. 
438,  4*4,  461,  468,  468.  474,  BOO,  MO, 
012,614.531,633.640,663. 

Lane,  loseph,  248,  234 ;  nominated 
(or  Vice-President,  28B,  237 ;  popular 
and  electond  votes  tor,  207. 

IiUWdon,  Jobn,  presides  over  the 
Hist  aount,29i  votes  tot,  as  Vice- 


In  1808,  SB;  i 

Vice-President,  00;  deellnes,  B9. 

Laoonpton  wnstitiition.  Iot  Kaiw 

Laa,  HenTT.  votes  for,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, In  1932, 164. 
L•n^ten(t•r    notM.       Bee    Green. 

LasliUtnrai.  State,  as  nomlnatlug 

bodies,  168. 
I«Tariiur,  Joanna,  OOS  <  nominated  for 

President,  saoi  popular  votes  (or. 

Liberal  Bapublloaua,  origin  ol  the 

party,  336  i  oouventlon  in  1872, 340. 
Liberty  Laama,  the,  convention  of 

1848,232. 

Uberty  paity.    Bee  -4ftoJ«ionl8(». 
"  UlT  White  "  aapnblioana,  616. 
Llacoln,  Abraham,  271 ;  the  debate 
with  Douglas,  281;  Id  the  canvass  of 
1860,  2S0;  nominated  for  President, 
elected,  2«7 ;  hta  administration, 
~lu  1864,  303;  elected, 
plan,  309, 
assassinated,  313. 
Llnooln,  BanJamiM.  vote  lor.  In  1739, 


the  [Van  Bu- 


"Uttle  Kasiotan," 
reu],  IBL 

■'  Loco-fooM,"  New  York  party  fao- 
tloa,228. 

Loran,  JohnA.,  427;  nominated  tor 
Vice-President,  432;  popular  and 
electoral  votes  lor.  443. 

lor  oaMn  and  Hard  CHdar  cam- 
palrn,  190. 

Louisiana,  purctiase  of,  76;  admitted 
to  the  Union,  103 ;  frauds  In  Plaque- 
mines Parish,  ia,  2Z4;  vote  of  Clie 
State,  In  1364,  rejected,  311;  vole  In 
1868  Objected  to,  330;  returning 
boards,  361,  381  i  vole  In  1872  dis- 
puted and  not  counted,  334 ;  vote  of 
1816  disputed,  381, 380. 

Lyon.  James,  nominated  lor  PresI 
land  declined,  360. 

Kaeben,  WlllIaB.,Tolesfor,a3Vlce- 

Prestdent,  In  18J2,  3S3. 
MoOlallaii,    Oeonra    B..  299;   nomi- 
nated tor  President,  306 ;  his  view 
of  the  Uemooratlc  platform,  ann  -, 
popular  and    electoral    votes    tor. 
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MoSIiilay.  VniUm,  "Um  MeKlntor 
bill,"  188,  we,  SS4 1  TotM  for,  u  < 
dJdate  lor  PresldcDt,  ISM,   Wt; 
tbe  canvass  ol  ISM,  E2T,  S32  i  □ 
Inated  for  President,  on  i  Ms  ooune 
dnrlDg   the    oanvsM,  H4;    elMt«d, 
DM ;    popalar  votes  tor,  (KIT  i    elec- 
toral votes  for.  H8. 


dldate  for  President,  1930,  IM  i 
n&ted,  ttX.  ta  i  In  cadt&ss  of  IMS, 
MOi  votes  for.  In  Whlj  eoDventlon, 
23T ;  la  conventions  of  iwa.  2S4,  270  j 
tn  oaDvass  of  IMO,  2S9, 3M. 

Kaoon.  ITkfhaiiiel,  propoaes  amend- 
meat  to  the  Constltation.  12Z ;  vote 
tor,  &s  Vice-President,  Id  1824, 140. 

Xkdium,  JuoM,  6;  nomloated  lor 
President,  In  IMS,  »lj  elected,  M  : 
i:Is  luBUEurstloD.  Ki  Ms  flrit  ad- 
ministration, 9T  ;  yields  to  war  partT, 
«8;  reaomlnated,  99;  elected  s  se- 
cond time,  104. 

"lUcieiaii,  the  HttU"  [Vbq  Bu- 

KsTulre,  IbttlMW,  nominated  for 
Vlce-Prealdent,  Ml. 

Kalnc,  admitted  to  the  Union,  118; 
Itquor  law.  839. 

Malih,  Larl,  proposes  an  aineDd- 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  396. 

■anffiim,  Willi*  P.,  votes  for,  as 
Pi'esldent,  188. 

Ktroh  1th,  beslnnlnit  of  Presiden- 
tial term,  29,  88. 

IUtct.  WUllun  L.,  US,  34T,  mi. 

H.-piih»n,  Hamphrer.  on  power  to 
count  electoral  votes,  2TT. 

Xanhall,  John,  o: 
of  1BD9,  OS;  votes  for,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, In  1818,  112:  attends  antl- 
Maionlc  convention,  1S6. 

Kairluid,  last  State  to  abandon  tlie 
district  system,  1S4. 

Kuutn,  Jmum  II.>  on  electoral  votes 
of  Wisconsin,  27S. 

Xaion.  Idba  T.,  iei, 

Kuiachiuelt*,  choice  of  electors  In 
1789, 23  ;  In  1792, 38 ;  hy  tlie  I^egista- 
ture.  Id  1800,  80 ;  defeat  of  Federal- 
ists In  1804. 84 ;  choice  of  eleotors.  In 
1808,  93;  In  1812,  103 1  In  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  107. 

Ibtahatl  OharlM  H., nominated  for 
Vice-President,  1891,  S13 ;  nomlDated 


for  PKBtdant  less,  su,-  ptvolv 

votes  for.  587. 
Knloa,  and  Texas,  23S ;  war  with,  la 
platfunu*  and  politics,  227,  230,234, 

Wehlffan,  admitted  to  tbe  Union, 
184 ;  votes  of,  how  conntwl  Id  elet 
tlon  of  1837,  1B7 ;  an  elector  of,  ob- 
jected to,  Id  1877,390 ;  ohoM  eleebM 
br  districts.  In  1899,516. 

"  Kiddle  of  the  Bokd  "  popnlirti, 

KlUtaiT  intcTterao*    with   abe- 

tiotu.    BeexttcMont. 
lOlli   bill,   tarts,  4S»,  48S,  471,  471, 


Unoritr  FraaidMita,  17. 
IOmImIppI,  admitted  to  the  Union, 
118 1  votes  of.  In  1872,  objected  to, 

BM. 

lOaionTl,  question  ot  admlsalm  to 
the  UdIdd,  116, 118 ;  controversy  over 
Its  vote  In  1820,118;  Ita  voteln  1873, 

KisKmri  Oompromiae,  repeal  or,  aso, 

271. 

Konroe  doctdoe,  268,  300,  sos,  47«, 

49«,S20,S3e,  MS. 

Xonnw.  JamM,  diplomatic  tervtces 
abroad, 80,88;  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, In  1808,  89,  90;  persuftded  to 
withdraw,  92!  votes  Ira',  as  Viee- 
President,  hi  1808, 9fi ;  oppoaitloD  to. 
In  1818, 108 ;  nominated,  108 ;  elected, 
112;  Inauguration,  114;  reSlected, 
118;  second  InaaguraUOD,  120. 

Kontana,  admitted  to  the  Union,  4S7. 

Xorer  lettar,  418. 

Honii,  CFouTemenr,  3.  6, 12,  34,  ra; 

78,83,101,111. 

Horria.  Thomaa,  nominated  for  Vice. 

President,  218, 
KoTraos,  Wimam   B.,  tarlK  bill, 

458 ;  vates  lor,  as  candidate  lor  Pre- 

Hideut,  IHXL 
Xorton,  Larl  P-,  nominated  for  Vice- 

President,  479;  elected,  483;  tn  tba 

canvass  of  isoe,  627 ;  votes  tor,  aa 

candidate  for  President,  533, 
Horton,  OllTsr  F..  proposes  ametKI- 

ment  to  the  Gonstltntlou,  3G8 ;  cao' 
dldate  for  Presidential  nomlnsthm. 
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"  ICnffininipi,"  or  Independent 
pubUcHDS,    419,   132,   MS,    IBT; 

nouDCMl  by  SepnbllMui 


"  ITamw  vkas***  FioUUtloniaU, 
em 

K&tloiMl  Bukl.      See  AuiAa. 

KaUoiul    BoioanAio    pu^    (ol 

tg9e},orfeInOI,MO,m. 


Kktlonal    vtxtf.     See    SraoiAacft 

Hfttioiud  vutT  (of  1896),  BM. 

SaUonal  SwabUoan  ptxtr.  oonTen- 
tlan  of,  In  1931,  IGI ;  fusion  with  Antl- 
MasoDs,  103 1  menced  wlUi  Wblg 
party,  180. 

national  SOvw  put;,  ooUTeiitiim  of 

18M.5SG. 

KatiTa  Amariouu,  the  pirtr  ol,  231 1 

reylral  of,  BBS ;  conrentlon  of  MM, 

901 1  uoDdemDed  bf  DemocraUo  oon- 

tenUon,  we. 
ITsTivatian  lav*  and  tre«  ililp*.  In 

polltica  Riid  plaUonnB,  114, 431, 439, 

4ie,  4M,  B34. 5S9. 
ITebrMka,  act  to  admit  ai  a  State, 

vetoed.  SIS:  admitted  to  the  Union, 

32T ;  an  alectM  objecteil  to.  In  137T, 

Ile*ada,  an  elector  lor,  objeoled  to, 

ITew  Hampahlre,  choice  of  electors 
In,  In  1789.  22;  ItilMM,  M;  Calls  Deqb 
ocratic  conventions.  tS9, 199 1  obolce 
ot  electors  In,  !n  1848, 242. 

HoTT  Janer.  a  Democratic  mnnosnTre 
In.  In  ISM.  Mi  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedtnes  In,  In  1812, 103 ;  rote  divided 
In  1880,  29T. 

ITnrTork,  loses  Its  vote  In  1189, 23; 
decided  the  election  ot  ISOO.  S9 ;  In 
Uie  eonteat  of  1814,  12S,  im,  las;  to 
Democratic  convention  of  1848.  228, 
!32 ;  Its  great  luauenoe  la  politloe, 
19,  fi»,  229.  447,  448 1  party  warfare 
and  taclJons  In.  23,  M,  100^  228  j  Its 

popular  vote  In  ises,  S2a 
nemna  eaaal.  416, 497,  em,  036. 


■mb  OaroHaa.  paeullw  app^nt 
ment  ot  electors  In,  In  im,  38)  ap- 
points electors  by  the  LenlslatuM, 


Objaottona  to  aUotoral  Totaa.   Sea 

Sledoral  votu,  rqfwtton  <tf. 
(yoonor.  Oharlaa,  8(«,83»;  nomlnalMt 
for   Fresldeat,  3M)i  populai  votea 
for,  359. 

Oflloial  ratnnia  of  alaotiuia,  dlMcep- 

ancles  In,  481,  me,  MS. 
Ohio,  admitted  to  the  Union,  83L 
Ordaia  In  oonadl,  British.  88. 
Oraron  QtuaUon,  Uw,  915,  228 ;  the 

Slate  of.  admitted  to  the  Unlon.ssei 

eleoloral  vote  of.  In  1878, 381,  aao. 
Ostand  Uanltasto,  the,  281, 272. 
Fadflo  Hallroad.  273,  ssa,  281,  2M, 

303. 

Palmar,  John  X.,  321,  33S,  hO;  eieo- 
toral  votea  for.  as  VIce-Fresldcnt, 
In  1372.  8Mi  nominated  lor  Presl- 
dent.  Ki :  popular  vote*  for.  M7. 
anama  mlaaion,  opposed  by  Ad 
ams^B  political  enemies,  143. 

Janla.  gnanoial,  ot  18BT.  ifli ;  of  1878, 

Farker,  Joel.  326;  nominated  tor 
VIoe-FreBldent,338;<lecilnes,3S9;  In 
canvaM  ot  1878,  379. 

Pendleton,  Oaorra  E.,  nominated  for 
Vlce-I'reBldent,  308;  popular  and 
electoral  votes  for,  307:  In  oanrass 

nf  1868.  Ste.  821,  325. 

Pannaylvanla,  appointment  of  elect. 
ors  Id  1800,80;  Its  vote  In  1870,390) 
its  iDtluenoe  In  poUtIca,  15,  SO,  88, 92, 

Fendona,  In  pontics  and  platforms, 

320,  324.  847,  371,  405,  420.  430,  ISO, 
478. 502, 507, 612,  531,  saS.  H6, 554, 

Paople'a  party,  origin  of,  491;  cmi. 
ventlou  ot  ISO!,  MS;  of  1898,  RSOi 
fusion  on  eleotors  with  II 


Pickena,  larael,  proposes  an  amend- 

It  to  the  Constitution.  122. 
Fiderlnc,  TimotliT,  m. 
Piatoa,    Pranklin,    nominated    tor 
Fresldent,  348;  eleet«d,  £57:  bla  U- 
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tttruto    OB    the    iIaT«r7    qussHon. 
MB  t  In  Hm  Domoetstla  oonrcnttaQ 
of  lUS,  3H.  3S6. 
nnckneji  CluirlN,  plan  of,  for  an 

EKBouttre,  i. 
PlBekn*;,  Ch>rl««  C,  Totss  lor,  In 
iTse,  sli  minister  to  fnaoa,  Mi  re- 
fuses to  be  fi  party  to  a  treacherous 
eoallUon,  69 ;  TOtu  tor,  In  IMO,  Uj 
oandldkte  ol  Federalists  for  Presi- 
dent, tn  I8M,  8Si  Totea  for.  In  UM, 
UjlnlU«,S(lL 
Plaekney,    Huwuh,   candidate    for 
VlBS-PreBldcDt,  Ml  TOtet  lor,  In 
17««,». 
Pliqiwmlnw.  fraoda  Id,  IB,  231. 
Tlaltoniut,  patrty. 
Abolition  or  Liberty  party,  in  ma, 

SU. 
Anerlcui,  of  IMS,  4M. 
Anti-Monopoly,  In  IBSl,  132. 
Bacnbunier^  In  1848, 230. 
Constltutknal  Unloti.  In  leao,  ass. 
Democratic,  In  ISIO,  ISe ;  In  tSU,  116 ; 
In  1848,  234{  In  1802,  249;  In  18H, 
208;  of  Douglas  Wing.  In  1880, 283{ 
of  Breoklnrldgt!  Wins,  2SIi  In  1884. 
304;  in  1868,  322i  In  1872,  348;  ul 
"Straight"    DemooTBla,   iMBi   !n 
1878,874;  In  1880,4181  In  1884, 434; 
In  1888,  468 ;  In  1892,  488 ;  In  1886, 


M2. 


Xnow-Nothlng,  In  ISM,  281. 
lAbor-aeformBrs,  In  1872, 3S6. 
Liberal  Republicans,  In  1872, 311. 
Natlooal,  Id  18»8,  NO. 
National  Democratic,  In  1886,  SSH. 
National  Bllrer,  la  18S6,  SK. 
Native  American,  In  1866, 281. 
People's,  In  1892,  SOS ;  In  IBSe,  Ul. 
ProhlblUonlst,  In  1873,  339;  In  1876, 

3811  1°  1380,  111;  In  1884,  141,142; 

In  1888,  4861   In  1882,  SWl  In  1896, 

G2S. 
Sadloal  Republican,  In  1864,  SOO. 
Bepublioan,  In  18E6, 271 1  IaiS6a,sei; 

In  1864,  soil  In  1868,  318;  in  1872, 

318;  in  18T6,  369;  In  1880,  MS;  In 


UnlMi  Labor,  In  Utt,  481. 
United  Labor,  In  1888, 183. 
Wblg,  tn  1844,  220;  In  18G2,  251 1  In 

1808,273. 
Yonng  Han's  National  Republican, 

lnI832.1S8. 

Pooket  Teto,  179, 31I. 

Polk,  lamM  K.,  vote  lot,  as  Vice- 
President,  in  1840,  204 ;  uomloaled 
for  President,  In  1814,  218;  elected. 
S23;  his  InanguraUon.  326;  bit  ad- 
mlolBtratlou,  227 ;  Jealousy  of,  to- 
ward 8Uas  Wright  328. 

PolyfUBy,  in  politics  and  platforma, 
B64,  an,  ISO,  418, 480, 442, 168,  470. 

PomaroT,  Etamtul  C,  nomlnaled  tor 
President,  412. 

Popular  Sorerelnty,  308, 280. 

Popular  Totw  for  Pnaldent,  In  1824, 
18£i  In  1828,  113;  In  1832,  1031  iu 
1838,  IBS;  In  1840,  20Bi  In  1844,  323; 
tn  1818,243;  in  1302, 287 1 In  18G6. 378 g 
tn  1860,  297;  ID  1884,  307;  lu  1868, 
338;  in  187^  302;  In  18T6.  383;  In 
1880.117:  hi  1884,  148;  In  1383,  133 j 
In  1892,  E17 ;  in  1896, 067. 

Popnliita.    See  PeopWtpartg. 

Pnsidnit  of  the  VnitBd  SUtM. 
method  of  election  of,  2-9, 88, 71, 77- 
32, 131, 140,  303,  394 ;  proposed  elec- 
tion of,  by  direct  populiir  vole,  3. 13, 
104,  300,  303,  360,  394,  396,  397,  431, 
412,  G83 ;  lengtb  of  term  of  oOlce  ot,  i' 
9.  IM,  S90i  reellfdblllty  of,  l,  2,  s,| 
103,  321.  300,  337,  313.  3B0,  013;  tlllrdl 
term,  360.  402.  046 ;  resignation  of, 
33 ;  special  electious  In  case  of  ra- 
oancy,  37. 39S ;  succession  to  the  o(- 


Prohibittoiilit  party,  e 

1872. 339 ;  of  1876. 364 ;  of  1880, 4U ;  of 
1884,  441,  442;  o[  1BS8,  4e0(  Of  1892, 
000 1  of  1898,  039. 

ProtMtton  of  AsMTican  ludtulry, 

in  politics  and  platforms.  See  Tarliff. 
PnbUo  debt,  the,  in  politics  and  plid- 

forms,  303,  316,  319,  322, 370, 409,  423, 

462. 
PnbUc  land*.    See  Land,puiiiic 


Sadleal  Kspnblleaiii, 

1804,299. 

Batlroadi,  land  grants  to,  see  Land, 
ptMtc :  regulation  or  public  owneiv 
ship  ot,  in  politics  and  platform\ 
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SIT,  304, 410,  Its;,  41G,  430,  Ml,  «4,  MO, 

S12,  Gis,  631,  MO,  tea. 
Bimdolpli,  TlilniTiTiili  plan  for  an  Ex- 

BUUtlTB,  2. 

SuidOliili,  Jolm.  opposition  Co  JeffHr- 
son,  BT 1  makSB  no  obJeoClon,  Mi ;  on 
tbe  count  ol  Hlsaouri  vote.  Id  \sa, 

Bwdjnitus  of  TlTffinls,  41T. 
BeuuMXiiUan.    See  Taxat. 
Btciprooity  tnAtin,  In  poUQos  u)d 

pUtforma,  490. 480,  too,  S34. 
Sacaiutnuitloiiafrsb^oiuBtalaB, 

Id  poIltlCB  ana  plattorma,  301,  308, 

Sad  bkndaiuia,  472. 

ItMd,  Hianua  B.,  Speaker,  and  the 

rules  oC  the  Home,  4BI  i  votes  tor, 
as  candidate  for  FrealdeDt,l«i2,4aT; 
In  the  canvass  at  1896, 637  j  votes  for, 
as  caodidate  for  President.  S38. 

SMliEiltilitr  of  ft  Fraidut.    See 

Pretid^nt. 
Said,  Whitelkw,  nominated  for  Vice- 

President,  4BB ;  popular  and  electonU 

votes  tor,  Gil. 
BejMtton  of  t^Mtonl  TOtai.    &ee 

Electoral  votes. 
SemoTal  of  depoaiti  from  the  Bank 

of  the  United  Stales,  178. 
Bomovali   from  offloe,   in   politics 

and  pLitf  orma.  Bee  CltrU  ServlcB  Bt- 

B«PBblioan  puiTi  creation  of  the, 
260 ;  coDventlon  of  ISSS.  2SB ;  of  I860, 
SSO  ;  of  IBM,  301 ;  Of  ISSS.  318  ;  ot  1BT2, 
S4E  i  ot  187B,  36S ;  ot  1380,  402 ;  ot  1884, 
437 ;  of  1388,  472 ;  Of  1892,  494  ;  Of  1898, 
532. 

^publioMi  pftrty  (Jeffwaonian), 
drst  known  as  Antl-Federallst.  Donv 
ioates  JeirersoD  and  Burr.  In  1796, 
41 ;  Its  triumph  In  1800,  33 ;  Ke  Dt- 
mocratle  party. 

Beiirnation  of  Freildent.    See  Pre- 

Banunption  of  tpode  paynunti,  In 

politics  and  platforms,  333,  343, 366, 
337, 370, 372, 37B.  373, 370, 401. 
Btttinu  ot  elMton.    Bee  Btecttma 
Syat&m. 

BIiad«  bland,  ao  elector  for,  objected 

to,  In  1377,  391. 
Kiddle,  Harvood  T.,  proposes  an 
ameDdmeat  to  the  ConstltuUon,  396. 


BiTM,  WlllUm  0,  US,  IW  [note], 
289, 

B«»diM7,  Suilol,  totes  tor,  u  VIeo- 

PresldeDt,  la  1S20, 121. 
Koti,  JuDM,  votes  tor,  as  Vice-Presl- 

deut,  in  1816, 112. 

"  Stun.  Bosuoiflm,  and  Bebolllon,^' 

Snail,  Slohard,  vote  for,  at  Vlee- 
PresldeDt,  In  isao,  llB,  121;  Domi- 
nated Id  1323, 140 ;  votes  tor,  149. 

SnaMll,  John,  Dominated  for  Vice- 

President,  340. 
HVtUave.  Jolm,  votes  tor,  in  ITBB,  27. 

Sukrilla,  Lord.  British  minister,  482. 
St-  John.  John  P.,   nominated   tor 

President,  443 ;  popular  votes  tor, 

44S. 

Sampton,  Eielciol  B.,  proposes 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  393. 

ftantord,  ITathan,  proposes  antend- 
ment  to  the  Constitution.  122  j  voMa 
tor.  as  Vice-President,  la  1824, 140. 

Santo  Dominro,  annexation  of,  333. 

"Scallawtn,"  307. 

Bchooll,  public,  In  politics  and  plat- 
forms, 334,  371,  47S,  302, 307,  S14,  E31, 
610.  " 

Soott,  Winllald,  votes  tor.  In  Whig 
.convention,  1643,  237 ;  in  canvass  of 
1862,  247;  nominated  tor  President, 
S31 ;  popular  and  electoral  votes  for. 

Seceded  State*,  electoral  votes  of,  re- 
jected, 309, 32B. 

SmmiiIoii,  298. 

SerreaiLt,  John,  nominated  for  Tlce- 
Presideot,  107;  electoral  votes  tor, 

Sewall.  Arthur,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  b7  the  Democrats,  649,' 
votes  tor.  In  PopuIlHt  convention. 
664 1  nominated  by  National  Silver 
party,  667 :  popular  votes  tor,  337 ; 
electoral  votes  for,  068. 

Seward,  WlUIam  H.,  hia  relations 
with  Taylor  and  Fillmore,  247 ;  lu 


If  1660,  290,  21 


70 :  In  tl 


Inatod  for  President,  326  i  his  politi- 
cal position,  S2T ;  popular  and  elec- 
toral votes  lor,  3^ ;  In  canvass  ot 
1830,412. 
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Sharnun,  John,  (os,  407, 401,  ur,  432, 

4TS,4ie. 
OMTinu  illTat  poreluM  Ml 

Ml,  {121 ;  repealed,  S'A 
8ilT«r  qnMtion.  tbe,  In  politics  and 

pliiUonns,  366.  X«,  401,  409,  41 
437,  iffi,  47G,  490,  494,  48^,  DOl,  M«.  MB, 
il,B32,W5.MT,  "  ■ 


J43,H 


,501,  & 


■UtTOT,  In  politics  and  platforms, 
lU,a00,!D2,21S,22i1,23a,  230,  249,2M, 
IH,  158, 2B2, 2S0, 271, 273,  2ra,  283,  "~ 
282,289,300,302. 

Smltll,  oisRit,  nominated  tor  FMst 
dent,  232. 

BmiUi.  Qtmh  OUy,  nominated  lor 
Piesldeot.  3M. 

Smilh.  WUUam.  Totes  tor.  as  Viee- 

PreaideDt,  In  1328, 140 ;  In  isse,  138. 

Bodallit  lAlior  party,  sis.  use. 
"Elofta,"  Democratic  lactioti.  In  New 

York,  264, 282. 
Boldien'  TOte,  In  1864, 30T. 
"Solid  tkmUl,"  106,408.447. 
Bonth  Carolina,  appointment  of  eleo- 

tors  ti;  the   Legislature,  143,  184; 

abandons  tlie  syBleui,  327 ;  TOte  of 

1B7B  disputed,  381, 391, 
South  Dakota  admitted  to  tbe  Union, 

Bonthcate,  J^nei  E.,  nominated  tdr 

Vice-President,  532. 
Bpaln.  relntlons  wltb,  B20, 538. 
Bpedal  elections  of  president.    Sea 


Remmpti'in. 
Svolli  STStem,  and  cItII  seirlce.  In 

politics  and  platlorma.     Bee  ClvU 

Senrlee  Reform, 
Spriiurer,  WOliun  M.,  proposes  an 

amendment  to  the  Conslltutlon,  395. 
"  Squatter  BoToreliiitr."    Bee  Fop- 

tdar  Sovereignty. 
"  Btalwarte,"  a  taction  of  tbe  Bepnb- 

llran  partf ,  410. 
Stampede,  rales  for  prevention  of, 

174,  380,  4<I8. 
Stanton,  Edwin    H.,  contest    with 

President  Johnson.  315, 405, 430. 
Star-route  frands,  41 0. 
State  riehts,  in   politics  and  plat- 

■tevenion,  Adlai  S.,  nominated  tor 


Tlce-Presfdent,  506;   elected,  Mli 

votes  for.  as  candidate  for  Fresl. 

dent,  1306,  64S. 
Btewart,  0.  T.,  nominated  tor  Vto& 

FresldeDt,  364. 
Stockton,  Sichard.  votes  for,  u  Tlce 

Pcesldent,  In  1820, 121. 
BtFMtw,  A. 7.,  nominated  tor  Prest 

dent,  163 1  popular  votes  lor.  483. 
SnooMiion  to  tlw  prMtdonar.    Bee 

Preiiaent. 

Snmnar,  diarlM,  S70;  opposes  Onmt, 


HUi,  SSB,  383, 412,433, 448, 
Tariff,  the.  In  poUtlos  and  phittonas, 

108.  lis,  143,  164,  168,  200,  220,227.262, 
288,  203,  838.  343,  347.  3M.  371. 378. 40B, 
413.  lis,  423,  426.  429. 436,  442, 444, 463, 
486,  487,  473,  480,  489,  494,  499,  604, 608, 
608, 523,  531,  638,  644.  BBS. 

Tariff  oommission  of  IB88, 410. 

Taylor.  Zachary,  moremant  In  his 
favor.  230;  recommended  by  Native 
Americans.  231 ;  nnmlnated  for  Pres- 
ident, br  WhiE  party,  237 ;  elected, 
243;  his  conduct  In  oface,244;  dies. 


TeUalr,  Edward,  votes  for.  In  1TB9, ' 

lellar,  Henry  K.,  637,  E3S :  votes  for, 

as  candidate  tor  President,  549, 
TennMSM),  admitted  to  the  Union,  47; 
leglslatuie  nominates  Jackson,  144 ; 
Its  vole  not  counted  In  1864,  311, 

Tenure  of  office  a«t,  316, 467. 
TermotthepraildeatisJoffloe.  See 

PreaidfTit. 
Texas,  annexation  of.  209,  215.  228, 
227;  State  of,  admitted  to  the  Union. 
2^1  vote  of.  In  1872,  objected  tc 
364. 


foe 

Vice-President,  4I1. 
Thnrman.  Allen  0.,  379. 387. 423.  S40; 
his  red  bnndanna,  472;  nominated 
for  Vice-President, 472;  popular  an*! 
electoral  votes  for,  483. 

TUdan,  Bamnel  X,  383,  STt;  noi9l> 
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Tolea  tDT,  KS;  electonl  Totea  lor, 
S9Z ;  In  eanvaas  al  IMO,  411 ;  In  on- 
vass  of  1S84, 439. 

fima  of  tpvoiaMag  aUotan.    See 

Etedon. 
nppacaiuM,  tbe  hero  o(,  198. 
Tompktiu,  Sml1«1  S.,  prapoaed  foe 

rrealdeat.  1816,  VJi;  nomlnaMd  for 
Vlce.Pres<d«iit,ll(l;  e1ect«d,112j  re- 
elected, 121. 

Tnusrr  drenlai,  JackBoD*!,  im 
TnuU,  In  poUtioB  and  plaUonns,  463, 

4Se,  414, 496,  BOO,  COT,  MS. 
Twaadrinf,  320,  SOa. 
Twen^-Mcond  Joint  mis.    See 

Flectorai  vota. 

Tiro-thfrdi  rola,  in  Democratic  cod- 
ventlooa.  Ml,  17B,  lea,  3i3,  asa,  K4, 
386,288,433. 

Tyler.  John,  faf on  a  eancns  nomlna- 
tlun,  1834. 138;  nominated  for  Vlce- 
Prealdeal,  1838,  183;  electoral  TOtes 
tor,  ISBi  nominated  by  Whigc,  19C 
elected. 201i  beoomeR  President,  207 
hla  breach  with  tbe  Whigs,  SOT. 
DomlDftted  (or  reSlectlon  and  viiOt- 
draws,  Z21. 

ITnion  Labor  pajrtr,  aonventioD  of 

1888.480. 

United  Aneriuuu,  order  o(,  389. 

ITniled  Lkbor  party,  conveatloa  ol 
1888. 4A3. 

Unit  mle,  In  conrentlons,  1T3,  374, 
403.433. 

Ut«li,  TerritoiT  of,  348!  Btate  o(,  fu- 
sion In,  JI05 ;  Its  Brat  TOte  lor  Presi- 
dent M7,  fiOS. 

Tan  Bnren,  Hartis.  bis  first  appear- 
anoe  in  politics,  lOO;  1u  caucus  of 
1S34,  131  i  (otes  for,  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, In  1824,  140;  poltticsl  mission 
In  tbe  soutb,  144 :  rejected  as  Hlnls- 
ter  to  EDEland,  1S8;  candidate  for 
Tloa-PreBldent,  168;  nominated  by 
the  Democrats,  lOl  i  elected.  1R4; 
Dominated  for  President,  182 ;  popu- 
lar votes  for,  18fi;  elected,  188;  his 
Inauguration,  188;  estimate  of  bis 
cbaracCer,  190 ;  bis  opposition  to 
banks,  1S3;  renominated,  Wl;  popu- 
lar lotes  for,  203 ;  defeated,  204 ;  tbe 
Democntio  tavodle  (or  1844,  308  i 


his  letter  on  Texas.  114;  deleated 
by  the  two-thirds  rale,  31S,  313 1 
praised  by  Democratic  convention, 

218 ;  nominated  by  "  Barubumers," 
238;  by  Free-sollers.  338;  popular 
Totes  for.  213. 
Tenenela,  President  C1eTeland<a  ae- 

Tannont,  admitted  to  the  'Dnlon,38; 

disputed  validity  ot  Its  nite(.B3)  Its 

electoral  vole  o(  1878, 391. 
T«to,  "pocket."  179;  power.  In  plat- 

fDiTns,3ia;  Mr.  Johnson's  numerous 

vetoes,  31G ;  Mr.  Cleveland's  use  of 

the.4S8. 

'noe-?resld«nt,  the  offlee  of,  »as- 
gesled,  7 ;  abolition  ol  tbe  once 
proposed,  n ;  method  of  electing, 
cbaiiged,  bo  ;  elected  by  tbe  Senate, 
187. 

Tinrinia,  and  Kentacky  resohitlons, 

of  1788  and  1789,  fi7-  248,  287  ;  adopts 

general  ticket  system  In  1800,60) 
the  "Virginia  dynasty,"  89, 108, 
Toorheet,  Daniel  T.,  sos,  832. 

Wakefield,  V.  H.  T..  nominated  for 
Vice-President,  468. 

War  Demoonta,  3»8, 308, 386. 

War  of  1811,98,108. 

Waahinirtou,  Oaom,  universal 
choice  (or  Brst  President,  24:  ac- 
quiesces In  tbe  choice  of  Adams  (or 
Vice  -  President.  25 ;  election  pro- 
claimed, 30;  Srst  inauguration,  31; 
reelected  10  1792,39;  second  inaugu- 
ration, 41;  opposes  "Citizen"  Oenet, 
42;  supports  the  Jay  treaty,  43 ;  de- 
clines a  third  term,  44;  Farewell 
Address  of, 48;  votes  for.ln  1796,81; 
attempt  to  elect  lilm  In  1800,  G8. 

Washinffton,  State  of,  admitted  to 
the  Union.  487. 

Watson,  nomas  Z.,  nominated  tor 
Vice-President,  KM;  his  position  In 
tbe  canvusB  of  1898,  862. 684 ;  popu- 
lar votes  for,  B67 ;  electoral  votes 
for,  668. 

Waarar,  laniH  B.,  nominated  for 
President,  1880,  411;  papular  voles 
for,  411;  nominated  for  President, 
1892,613;  popularand  electoral  votes 
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dnit,  In  UM, l«ti  popuUr  Totea  tor, 
Wi  etoctonlTotu  tor,  IM:  la  ouk 
TSHof  lH8,sa0i  Toles  tor,  In  Wbig 
eoDTantkiii,  sn  i  tbe  Bompromtsen  ot 
ISMMtBi  lDC*nTuaoIlft52,34T;  un- 

■ucoeHftil  mMweuvrfl  to  tiomlD«ta 
lilin,lM;  popnburTOMiIor,  is;. 
Weit.&.]f.,Uii  iianilDatedforVloa- 


Teit  ^nlsla,  the  State  ol,  lonned, 
SOS. 

VhMHtr,  WlUUn  A.,  Domla«t«d  tor 
VlcB-Fre>ldeDt,S73;  elected,  393. 

VUs  partf,  otigla  ot  IW:  attitude 
ot,  on  tbe  Bank,  1S4,  l»i ;  coDveutloii 
ol  1839,  IBS ;  dlBoUlma  responsible 
ftr  tor  Trier's  sots,  !0T  i  oooTentloo 
of  lBM,a30;  otIMS.aST;  of  1*62,21)01 
moribund  after  tbe  election  of  1862, 


VU^er  l)i«iiTTMitla&,  12. 

"WbiMktu  rlnr.  an,  sea. 

WUte,  Envli  L.,  nonilDated  lor  Prai- 

Ident,  183:  popular  votM  for,  IBS) 

electoral  votes  lor,  IBS. 
WaUu,  wmiam,  nominated  for 

Vl««.rreildent,  U0|  elecionl  Totea 


Wllaos.  JantM.  propoMS  eleclors,  4. 

WllwmUiUfbm,C24. 

Vlnv,  Unwn,  nomloated  tor  Freal- 

dent,  SIS ;  popolar  rote*  tor,  BIT. 

Wilt,  WtlUan.  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, by  antl-Hwonln  part;,  iMi 
etoRtoral  Totes  for.  KM. 

WiaouudB,  admitted  to  the  Dnion, 
S«l ;  disputed  aleetoral  Totes,  in 
1BS1,  27G :  In  IBTT,  ISL 

Woman  raffrace,  In  pollttos  and 
plallorms,  3M,  S«8,  3T1,  430,  Ml,  MN 

W2,  «e,  461,  we,  ai4,  sso,  sat. 
Wood,  TKsando,  183. 

Wool,  taiitt  on,  4S9, 473,  S»,  BM. 

Wriffht,  Silaa,  nominated,  and  de- 
clines, as  Vloe-Fresldenti  313 1  war 
upon  blm  In  New  York,  wa;  dies. 
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